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REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PUNJAB, 
OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


PART I. 

General Sketch of the History of Education in the Punjab. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Punjab became a British Province in 1849, and in one of the Promise to titke in 
earliest declarations of policy then made, the intention of Government to j h a "^®f s d j " c ^° not 
take in hand the work of educating the masses was emphatically declared. Punjab declared^ 
But although the premise was not forgotten, its performance was delayed by annexation the 
various causes, and in 1854 only about a dozen schools had been established. 

There were at that time Government schools at Amritsar, Rawalpindi, and 
Gujrat. In the last-named district an attempt was made to introduce the 
village school system of the North-Western Provinces. A school of civil 
engineering had been opened at Lahore, but was soon afterwards abolished. 
Encouragement was also given to missionary schools at Amritsar, Eirozpur, 

Ludhiana, Ambala, K ingra, and Kotgarh, some of which had existed before 
the annexation of the - Punjab. 

In the meantime the Government of the Punjab constantly affirmed that it The vernacular to be 
was their determined and immediate purpose to take measures for imparting to l^'’ 33 ' 3 of etluca ' 
the people sound elementary knowledge in the vernacular, and “to give every 
village throughout the land its elementary school.”* The vernacular was also 
to be the medium of instruction in industrial schools, and where English 
was taught. 

The Delhi territory was brought under the administration of the Punjab The T)eihi territory 
Government after the Mutiny, and its history at this time belongs to the Ad t m T,l'tratio 1 fat jlil ‘ 
North-Western Provinces. In 1792 an Oriental College, supported by volun- tlli8 tim0 - 
tary contributions from Muhammadan gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for 
the study of Persian and Arabic ; but owing to the reduced circumstances of 
the patrons, the funds failed. In 1825 a college was opened in its place under 
the Committee of Public Instruction, arid in 1829 was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of Rl,70,000 from the Nawab Itimad-ud-Daula, Prime Minister of 
the King of Oudh. The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion; but it was finally resolved by the committee that the* Delhi 
College should be made an efficient institution of Muhammadan learning. 

The Delhi College, however, always attracted a large preponderance of Hindus; 
and for some years past the endowment has been applied to the support of a 
successful middle school, attended almost exclusively by Muhammadans, and 
known as the Anglo-Arabic School. 

In the rest of the Delhi territory there were, previous to 1854, no schools 
maintained from Imperial funds; but the village school system of the North- 
Western Provinces had been introduced into several districts. 


Punjab 


* Vide Report of 1851 53, page 183. 
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A system of indigenous schools had existed in the Punjab, as elsewhere, 
from time immemorial; but as it will be necessary to go into details when 
describing the organisation of the Department, these schools will be fully 
treated of hereafter. They were described as— 

Sanskrit Schools, for Brahmans. 

Arabic Schools , for Maul vis. 

JPatshalas , in which shop accounts and commercial writing were taught. 

Maktabs, or Persian schools. | 

In connection with these schools, a considerable proportion of the popula¬ 
tion were taught in childhood to read the Scriptures of their religion by rote, 
and received some instruction in morals, faith, and ceremonial observances. 


CHAPTER II. 

Organisation of the Punjab Education Department by Mr . TP. D. Arnold. 

Mr. W. D. Arnold, a son of the distinguished head master; of Rugby and 
well known to Anglo-Indians of the last generation as the author of Oakfield, 
was appointed first Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab in January 
1856. His first business was to devise an educational machinery. It was 
accordingly arranged that the Education Department should consist of a 
Director on Rl,200 per mensem, two inspectors on salaries ranging from 
R500 to S800, ten deputy inspectors on salaries not exceeding R150, and sixty 
sub-deputy inspectors on RIO to R80. 

Under the control of these officers there were to be 27 district schools 
at a cost of R130 per mensem for each; one-hundred superior vernacular schools 
at R15 per mensem for each; four training schools at R300 each, and a Central 
College at Lahore at a cost of R2,290 per mensem. 

Provision was also made for aiding, out of the general revenue, the 
village schools, supported mainly by the one per cent, cess, for scholarships, 
prizes, and contingencies. Altogether the proposed cost of the ^direct agency 
of Government in teaching, supervision, and inspection was, in round numbers, 
three lakhs of rupees per annum, exclusive of a further charge of R8,580 for 
grants-in-aid to private institutions. 

The general machinery of the Department was naturally formed on the 
model of that existing in the North-Western Provinces, though the deputy 
inspectors in the Punjab had each charge of two or three districts. In the 
selection of subordinate officials, the Director was anxious to employ as much 
as possible natives of the Punjab. In the highest grades, however, it was 
necessary to have experience, and accordingly in the case of twenty-five such 
appointments, nine men were imported from the North-Western Provinces. 

Statistics of indigenous schools had been collected by order of Government 
iu 1853, and similar returns were called for by the Director for his first report; 
but these statistics were admitted to be incomplete aud erroneous. At the 
same time they gave an indication of the relative importance of the various 
kinds of instruction sought by the people, and of its general character. 

It appears that a very large preponderance of the hoys at school were 
Muhammadans. The teaching profession was virtually in their hands, and 
it was remarkable that their schools were largely attended by Hindus. In 
the opinion of the Director, the tendency of things was throw the whole 
weight of government, in the matter of education, on the side of the Muham¬ 
madans. By far the largest number of schools were those in which the Koran 
only was read by rote. These, and schools in which the elements of Banias* 
accounts were taught, Mr. Arnold thought fit to exclude from the statistics, 
as being incapable of development into schools for general education; and 
for the same reason a few Arabic and Sanskrit schools, in which young men 
were prepared for religious functions, were omitted. i 

The Persian schools were said to he the most genuine educational 
institutions in the country. They were attended by Hindus in greater num¬ 
bers than by Muhammadans, especially by the Khattris, a caste corresponding 
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to the Banias of Hindustan. The chief business of a Persian school 
was to teach the Gulistan and Bostan. It was thought sufficient to he able 
to read a few pages of these authors in a fluent sing-song, without understand¬ 
ing a word. Writing, too, was taught without much energy or success. A 
few schools were returned as teaching the vernacular in some form of the 
Deva-Ndgari character ; but these were chiefly schools for religious instruction. 

In only ten schools Urdu was taught. Under the Sikh rule, Persian had 
been the language for official use, and the vernacular at this time had hardly 
any literary existence. There were a few Urdu newspapers, and Urdu was the 
language of the English courts ; but, in the judgment of the people, a course 
of Persian study was the only way to learn to write Urdu. 

The average income of each village school teacher was found to be less Income of teachers 
than 21 rupees; but he was generally able to make money in other ways, '^ h ‘ o "^ geilous 
in connection with the mosque, or, if he were a Brahman, by performing the SC °° ’ 
rites and ceremonies of his religion. Payments were made partly by small 
weekly fees, and partly by presents of grain, or even by grants of land, in which 
case nothing was charged to the pupils. Moreover, a considerable number of 
teachers carried on the work of instruction gratuitously, from a desire to 
devote themselves to the service of God. 


After ascertaining in a general way the circumstances of the indigenous The establishment 
schools and the disposition of the people towards education, the deputy in- ^ h ^] s '’ eraine,lt 
spectors were instructed to go to the Deputy Commissioners, and to select, with 
their advice, the site of the superior schools. As a general rule, the head-quarters 
village of the tehsil was preferred. The most popular and respectable teacher 
in the place was then chosen as tehsili schoolmaster, with a salary of E15 per 
mensem, and the boys at once began to flock to him. So far it was all plain 
sailing, but at the very next step the new system came into collision with the 
feelings of the people. The general impression was, that the children were to 
be taught in exactly the same manner as they were formerly by the miyan sahib 
and the pandit, but that the miyan and the pandit were for the future to be 
paid by the State instead of by the parents. So long as Government education 
was supposed to mean this it was exceedingly popular ; and so long as Govern¬ 
ment did nothing but give good salaries, the idea remained undisturbed. But a 
set of rules for the guidance of teachers was soon issued. “ Then,” says Mr. 

Arnold, “ for the first time the schoolmaster heard the words—repulsive because 
strange—history, geography, arithmetic. Shaikh Sadi was still retained, but 
he was deposed from his place as absolute monarch. Persian was allowed, but 
Urdu was insisted on ; and this change though essential and indispensable, still 
was a change, and, as such, unpalatable.” 

Erom the first it had been decided by Government to make the Urdu lan- TUe Urdu language 
guage and the Persian alphabet the one language and the one alphabet in ai^abet^hosen as 
Government schools in the Punjab. As to the language there was at that time the medium of 
hardly any dispute, though the spoken dialects of the Punjab differ widely instruetlon ' 
from literary Urdu. Bur, it was argued with some force that the shopkeeper 
should be taught the character and system of accounts used in business, and 
that where the Nagari character was in general use, it should be adopted in the 
schools. 


Mr. Arnold admitted that the popular system of writing had some claim 
to be recognised in village schools ; but, on the other hand, he saw an immense 
advantage in having only one character—that which had been adopted by 
Government in all its proceedings, and in which all vernacular newspapers were 
written. He also thought that the Persian character was used almost exclu¬ 
sively in the western half of the Punjab. 

The establishment of superior schools at the head-quarters of districts was Superior schools 
postponed for the present, but the younger teachers were sent up to the normal uot yet opoued- 
schools for instruction in geography and arithmetic. 


Eor the expenditure of the one per cent, cess which was now taken in t 


wo courses pro 


most districts, two courses were proposed. It might either be distributed in tenmlc^ofsehonis 1 " 
small sums in aid of existing village schools, or certain of the best of these from proceeds of 
schools and new schools f ounded in central situations, might be taken over by the ces3. 
Government. 
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Assuming tliat a village schoolmaster might he maintained on a minimum 
salary of B5 per mensem, it was believed that a grant-in-aid of half that amount 
might suffice, and it seemed fair that the cess should be expended as widely as 
possible. On the other hand, it was clear that schools entirely supported out 
of the public funds could be more efficiently organised and controlled. 

Mr. Arnold was of opinion that, if the education scheme had been left to 
district officers to carryout, the first course would have been the best; hut 
that, with a central department, the second was the most efficient, if not indeed 
the only one practicable.* ! 

In respect of private schools aided by Government, the principle laid down 
in the despatch of 1854, that “ local and private efforts should he aided by 
Government, in order that local and private efforts might gradually outgrow 
Government aid,” Mr. Arnold observed, could have little application for some 
time to come in the Punjab. Such grants-in-aid consisted of assistance given 
to a few mission schools. Most of these mission schools had been inspected 
by officers of the Department, and, as a rule, they were found to be decidedly 
superior to the Government schools, the latter having been established within 
the year, and not being under the control of Europeans. There were also two 
or three unaided schools maintained by native gentlemen, who (desired to lend 
their assistance in forwarding the education of the people. 

It had been proposed to leave the question of female education in abeyance ; 
hut encouraging accounts received from the North-Western Provinces induced 
the officers of the Department to take the work in hand at once. Accordingly, 
by the close of the year 1856-57, a number of schools had been opened, con¬ 
taining about 300 scholars, nearly all of whom were Muhammadans. The 
selection of the teachers was generally left to the people themselves, and no 
rules were laid down, such as the employment of women rather than men, or of 
old men rather than young men. The schools were exempt from the inspection 
of European officers, but it was understood that they should he open to the 
visits of the deputy inspector. Mr. Arnold believed that these schools were 
genuine, but had no idea of continuing the experiment if it should appear that 
a considerable sum of money was spent with no result hut that of teaching 
little Muhammadan girls to recite the Kor&n, which they wbuld do readily 
enough without any such encouragement. 

The year 1857-58, like the preceding one, was spent in organisation, and 
considerable progress was made, notwithstanding the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
The number of district and tehsili schools increased from 107 to 110, with 
under 7,000 scholars at the end of each year, but the number of village schools 
rose from 456, attended by 6,064 boys, to 1,336, attended by 12,024 boys. Of 
these, 940 schools were in the Eastern Circle; for, though this half of the 
Punjab was more disturbed by the war than the western half, the appointment 
of subordinate inspectors was completed at an earlier date, and the people were 
more favourably disposed to education. 

The work accomplished by the Department in the first two years is 
reviewed by Mr. Arnold in the following terms : “ We found a whole people 
wedded to a system diametrically opposed to that which Ave wish to introduce ; 
to whom the Urdu language, which we properly wish to make the medium of 
popular instruction, because it is the nearest approach that exists to a common 
vernacular, is utterly inconsistent, and indeed opposed to the idea of erudi¬ 
tion and learning. Urdu is as offensive to a learned Arabic scholar as 
vernacular English in connection with English subjects would have been 
to a scholar of the age of Erasmus. We found a people ignorant of the 
geography of their own province, ignorant that there was such a science 
as geography, and therefore prepared to reject geography, as men are 
inclined to reject whatever is strange to them. We found them in ihe matter 
of arithmetic divided into two main classes,—the Kliattris, trained by long 
practice to great skill and quickness in mental arithmetic, but at a loss 
directly they got beyond their accustomed problems, because unacquainted with 
scientific methods; and the Muhammadans, scorning the whole business as 

* The halkabandi system of the North-Western Provinces was actually adopted. Lieutenant Paske, in 1859, 
reported that the plan of aiding indigenous schools was tried for two years; that the teachers received Ji5 per mensem 
each, and were treated as Government servants. 
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quite unworthy of a scholar and gentleman, to say nothing of a ‘True Believer. 5 
In short, we found a people with their own idea of the meaning of education, 
and to whom our idea of the meaning of education was thoroughly distaste¬ 
ful, as to an Asiatic everything is distasteful which is new. The progress 
made is that in every tehsili school, and in most village schools, all boys 
have learnt, or are learning, the art of reading and writing their native 
languages; that in every tehsili school there are boys, Muhammadans as 
well as Hindus, acquainted with the first four rules of arithmetic, with the 
rule-of-three, and generally with vulgar fractions ; that in every tehsili school 
there are boys able to give an intelligent account of the early Muhammadan 
invasions of India, and to pass a good examination in the geography of 
their own country, of India, of Asia, and of the globe. Now, I am not say¬ 
ing that this is a very great amount of knowledge, hut I think it is fair pro¬ 
gress for two years from the state of things I have described.” 

The statistics of indigenous schools were declared to be inaccurate, though Statistics of 
not on the side of exaggeration. To obtain a perfect statistical record of these hl fK en £ UB schoola 
schools would have required a special establishment. untrustworthy. 

A book and translation depot had now been established in connection Remarks on the sale 
with the Director’s Ollice, and many new school books were published, though of books,fuos ’ &c ' 
not sufficient to meet the demand. School fees were as yet levied only from 
boys who were learning English. These paid six annas a month, or, if their 
parents contributed to the agricultural cess, three annas. As for the principle of 
levying fees, the orders of the Honourable Court of Directors left no choice, but 
at present it seemed unwise to press the matter. 

Mr. Arnold’s Keport for 1857-58 concludes as follows: “The fact Conclusion of 
that during this memorable year educational organisation has been carried ^p 0 f“ lolJ 8 lil8t 
steadily forward is, I venture to think, one of no little importance, as 
testifying more sign ally perhaps than any other proof how effectually, 
amidst the storms which have raged around us, peace and order have been 
maintained in the Punjab.” 


CHAPTER III. 

History of the Establishment of Primary Schools. 

Mr. Arnold left India in February 1859 in consequence of ill-health, and Mr. w. d. Amo. 
shortly afterwards died in Europe. His successor, Lieutenant E. H. Paske, an H 

officer of the Punjab Commission, who received temporary charge of the office temporary 
of Director, continued the work of organisation on the same lines. ®ut* he 
by this time a good deal of hostile criticism on the part of district officers had ° ret °' 
been passed upon the operations of the Department ; and a few months after 
his appointment, the Officiating Director, by the desire of the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor, drew up a memorandum reviewing the work of his predecessor. 

His description of the establishment of primary schools, which is of special Extract from 
interest, is reproduced here verbatim , in order that the spirit of the time ^ e “ oranclu ” G , 

i \ i x Lieutenant L. l J :;ske t 

may be understood : Officiating Director of 

“At the close of 1855, the late Mr. W. D. Arnold was appointed Director of p^^^No'Tss’of 
Public Instruction for the Punjab, and at once drew up a scheme suggestive 9tu Au&nst'i 859 ,° 
of a system of education suitable to the requirements of the province. T his t)ai ' as - a > 3 > 43 - 4t > 45 - 
scheme, copied in all essential respects from that introduced some years previ¬ 
ously in the North-Western Provinces, was approved by the Local and Supreme 
Governments, and was practically introduced during the early part of 1856. 

“ The scheme was based upon the principle of making existing indigenous 
village schools the nucleus of a new, improved and organised system. These 
schools were to he regarded as the mainspring of the whole system of popular 
education, by means of which the hulk of the people were to be taught the three 
elements of science—reading, writing and arithmetic. It was proposed to 
search out and foster existing indigenous schools, and to support them by 
appropriating for their use, the one per cent, cess on the land revenue, which 
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had been introduced into several districts, and was about to be levied universal¬ 
ly throughout the Punjab. 

“ Thus the schools would be partly supported by Government, and would 
be therefore in some degree amenable to Government supervision; while the aim 
of the Government would be to introduce and substitute useful and systematic 
instruction of an elementary character, in place of the desultory, impracticable 
course of study then existing. But many villages were too small to maintain 
efficient schools ; and the yield of the one per cent, cess was too limited to admit 
of assistance being rendered universally to every village. It was therefore 
proposed to adopt the halJcabandi system followed in the North-Western 
Provinces,—to group three, four, five or six villages together; to establish a 
school in the largest and most centrical of these villages, and to allow the one 
good school to supply the wants of the rest of the villages in the group. * 

****** 

It has been shown that the scheme of organising village schools was based 
upon the principles of supporting and fostering existing indigenous schools; 
that it was proposed to search out these schools, and to assist them with 
pecuniary aid from the yield of the one per cent, cess; that,! thus partially 
supported by the State, they would be in a measure amenable to Government 
rules and Government supervision, and might become institutions where the 
mass of the people could receive instruction of an elementary but useful 
character. This scheme, sound in theory, has failed practically, after a trial 
for a period of two years after the first introduction of the scheme. The yield 
of the one per cent, cess in each district was expended in affording aid to the 
indigenous schools of that district, on the understanding that those schools 
were still to be mainly maintained by those who had established them. In 
many localities, however, it was found that the people tried to rid themselves 
of the responsibility of maintaining their own schools, and to throw the 
entire burden of their support on the State. In other localities, it was found that 
the additional funds supplied led to no improvement of the schools. The 
teachers readily accepted the increase of pay, but they did notjfulfil the con¬ 
ditions on which such increase was allowed; they did not adhere to the rules 
prescribed by the Department, nor did they attempt to adopt the plan of in. 
struction laid down for their schools. Thus all efforts to elevate the standard of 
indigenous schools failed; they continued, what they were at starting, schools 
in which these boys were taught the Koran and Shastras (according as the 
teachers were Mussalmans or Hindus), and in some of which a certain amount 
of secular instruction of a fantastic desultory character was also imparted.* 

i 

“ Attempts to raise the standard of indigenous schools having proved un¬ 
successful, efforts were made to establish new village schools, supported entirely 
from the yield of the one per cent. cess. In villages where it was considered 
desirable to establish these schools, teachers wore appointed by the subordinate 
officers of the Department on fixed salaries of R5 each; a few simple rules 
were drawn up for the guidance of the teachers, and a plan of an elementary 
course of instruction was prescribed for adoption in the schools. But this modi¬ 
fied plan did not succeed. Subordinate officers made bad selections. Instead 
of appointing the best qualified teachers, they selected for the most part the 
old teachers of the indigenous schools, with a view of meeting the] wishes of the 
people. These old teachers, with small pay and no prospect of advancement, did 
not find inducement sufficient to make them follow the scheme prescribed 
by Government. They fell back upon their old time-honoured but useless 
system. So the new schools became a revival of the old indigenous schools. 

“ Moreover, in contravention of the neutrality principle upon which the oper¬ 
ations of the Department are based, these schools became, in too many instances, 
of a religious character. Subordinate officers, especially those of the Muham- 

* w The intention of Mr. Thomason’s government at that time was to establish a standard Government school at each 
tehsil, and subsidise and improve by inspection the ‘ indigenous’ village schools—not to supplant thorn by Governm« lit 
schools. Before long, however, it was found that the indigenous schools did not possess in themselves any elements 
which were capable of development into useful schools, imparting even a primary education ; and by degrees the prin¬ 
ciple of establishing Government schools in the villages was accepted.”— -liipoit on 'Education, Xioxth- Western Pro¬ 
vinces jwras, 4, of orders of Government. 
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madan creed, zealous for tlieir faith and in direct opposition to the rules of the 
Department, were appointed as teachers—men whose fanatic character rendered 
them unsuitable as secular teachers. Thus it was found that a large proportion 
of the-village schools were no more or less than religious institutions, presided 
over by the village pirs or their disciples, conducted within the threshold of 
mosques, and in which reading the Koran formed the principal course of study. 

“ Within the last few months,* the system has been changed, and a dif¬ 
ferent policy is non pursued. At starting, two great concessions were made for 
the sake of popularity. In order to win the people, the schools were made, not 
what they ought to have been, nor what it was desired they should be, but what 
the people wished them to be. Now, however, the schools have been remodelled 
upon the system it :.s desired to introduce. The change was at first unpopular, 
but any people, however ignorant, if not deterred by a timorous policy and 
half measures, will learn to appreciate what is really for their good, and 'the 
new scheme is now becoming popular. All schools have been removed from 
mosques and other buildings of a religious character. Old and inefficient teach¬ 
ers, and those, too, who were selected solely for their priestly merits, have been 
removed. Provision has been made for securing the services of efficient teachers 
by ensuring prospects of advancement. Village school teachers have been 

divided into three grades on salaries of R5, 7 and 10.”. 

(Memorandum No. loo , dated 9 th August 1859, paras. 2, 3, 43, 44, 45.) 


CHAPTER IY. 

Transfer of the Cess Schools to the District Officers. 

Lieutenant Paske reverted to his appointment in January 1860, and was netirement of 
succeeded by Captai a A. It. Fuller, who was the second permanent Director of Lieutenil, . lt Paske, 

t> u' t a i- • ii m 1 and appointment of 

Public Instruction m the Punjab. Captain Kulievas 

Director. 

Although Lieutenant Paske had declared that the new arrangements as 
described above were working satisfactorily, a more radical change was con¬ 
templated by the Government. This was the transfer of the vernacular 
schools from the control of flic Department to that of the district officers. The 
circumstances of this important measure are related in Captain Fuller’s first 
report, that for 1859-00. The idea had gradually been impressing itself on 
the minds of many i ntelligent officers, that the educational system of the North- 
Western Provinces was unsuited to the Punjab. The Education Department 
stood too much by itself, and was too much dissociated from the civil author¬ 
ities. Various efforts were made to secure closer co-operation between district 
and educational officers, but it was admitted that all the orders issued with 
this intent had failed to produce any result. While the direct management of 
hundreds of schools was vested in each inspector, aided by his native assistants, 
the district officers, could not be brought to hold themselves responsible, but 
took up the position of independent critics. A modification of the existing 
scheme was considered necessary by Government, and opinions were called for. 

The response was not doubtful. 

According to Captain Fuller’s report, the native supervising agency was de¬ 
nounced as a body of corrupt, profligate and seditious public servants; the 
schoolmasters as illiterate and useless ; and the Director and inspectors were not 
spared in the wholesa’ e condemnation. Their privilege of visiting the hills in the 
hot weather was fiercely attacked, and the Department was stigmatised as a refuge 
for the invalid and ti e indolent. This vehement denunciation may provoke 
a smile of incredulity, and Captain Fuller hastens to add that, on the whole, it 
seems to have been very unjust. It was plain, however, that a better system 
was required, and it was decided by Government that the executive management 


* February—August 1850. 
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of all vernacular schools should he transferred to the Deputy Commissioners 
in charge of districts. The new constitution commenced from the 1st May 
1860, aDd has been in operation ever since. 

At the same time other reforms were introduced, the most important of 
which was the dismissal of the native inspectors, and the employment of 
the tehsildars instead, as visitors and superintendents. 

The verdiet of official opinion was so unfavourable to the Department, 
that for the present no extension of its operations was thought advisable. 
It will he remembered that Mr. Arnold drew up a scheme, which would 
have eventually led to an expenditure of three lakhs of rupees in addition 
to the educational cess. The amount sanctioned by the Supreme Government 
from the general revenues of the State was limited to two lakhs, and a 
schedule of establishments was prepared somewhat in excess of that amount. 
But it was now decided that the cost of educational establishments as they 
actually existed in 1859 should not he exceeded; and although the Delhi and 
His sir Divisions had subsequently been added to the territory of the Punjab 
Government, the expenditure from Imperial revenues was limited to one lakh 
and sixty thousand rupees. This necessitated the transfer of the cost of 
the tehsili schools to the educational cess fund, and in consequence the reduc¬ 
tion of a number of village schools, besides putting an end to the arrangements 
which were contemplated for extending the system. 


Statement of Schools and Scholars, 1856-1860. 


Number of schools and scholars 
connected with Government. 

18S6-57. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

1859-60. 

Schools ..... 

583 

1,465 

2,188 

1,878 

Scholars ..... 

13,610 

19,505 

38,211 

’ 

45,686 


It has been stated that the annual expenditure from Imperial revenues 
during this period did not exceed El,60,000. The collections under the one 
per cent cess rose from one and-a-half to two lakhs per annum, and the 
unexpended balances of the earlier years were utilised to meet the deficiency 
resulting from the limitation of the Imperial Budget. 

In the report for 1856-57, indigenous schools were returned as 2,974 in num¬ 
ber, with 23,792 scholars on the rolls. In the following year there were said to 
he 3,461 schools, with 26,317 scholars. But from these returns, religious 
schools and those in which shop accounts only were taught are omitted, as 
explained above in the report for 1859-60, and for several years afterwards no 
statistics of indigenous schools appeared; and the Director declared that such 
returns as had been made were wholly untrustworthy, that no machinery 
existed for collecting the information required, and that the schools themselves 
were for the most part destitute of permanence and stability. 


CHAPTER 7- 

Progress of Education from 1861 to 1866. 

During the first five years of its existence, the main business of the Depart¬ 
ment was the organisation of primary and secondary schools. At the end of 
that period, at the head-quarters of nearly every district, there was a Government 
or mission school of a superior class, in which English was taught, and there 
were upwards of 1,800 vernacular schools, mostly of an elementary character. 

In the next five years, from 1861 to 1866, there was no increase in the num¬ 
ber of schools for hoys, though the number of scholars on the rolls was almost 
doubled; hut a great effort was made for the extension of female education. Tlie 
number of schools forgirlsrose from 52, with 1,312 scholars, to 1,029, with 19,561 
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scholars. This interesting movement will be described below. The same period 
witnessed the opening o£.Government Colleges at Lahore and Delhi, and of an 
aided college at Lahore in connection with the American Presbyterian Mission 
school. The education of prisoners in jails was also undertaken. Expenditure 
by Government upon education increased by nearly a lakh and-a-half, and at the 
end of 1865-66 amounted to R5,45,109, not including three lakhs from other 
sources. 

During the cold weather of 1863-64 an Educational Committee, consist- Educational Com. 
ing of some of the chief officers of Government and missionaries interested in mittee at Lahore ' 
education, was convened at Lahore, under the orders of the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor for the purpose of discussing such measures as might be necessary to carry 
out, to its fullest extent, the despateh of 1854. A good deal of the time of the 
committee was devoted to drawing up schemes of study, and to the details of a 
plan for establishing a school of industry and design ; but the most interesting 
of their debates in this connection, are those which deal with grants-in-aid and 
the withdrawal of the Government school from Lahore. The committee recom¬ 
mended that capitation grants should be made to aided schools, irrespective of 
their income from private sources; that Government scholarships should be 
tenable in aided schools; and that aided schools should be protected by levying 
fees with greater strictness in Government schools. Moreover, the Reverend C. 

Forman, of the American Presbyterian Mission, a gentleman whose educational 
work will never be forgotten in the Punjab, declared that his school at Lahore 
was prepared to receive all the pupils that would come, and proposed that 
Government should withdraw from the field. The transfer of the Government 
school at Lahore to the American Mission does not appear to have been recom¬ 
mended by the committee, having been strongly opposed by the Director of 
Public Instruction, who maintained that there was ample room for the opera¬ 
tions of Government as well as for private enterprise; but the resolutions of 
the committee respecting grants-in-aid, schemes of study, a school of industrial 
art, and other matters, were approved by the Lieutenant-Governor. Eventually 
the rules for awarding grants-in-aid proposed by the Punjab Government were 
negatived by the Government of India, and in 1865 a code was sanctioned in 
which the principle of limiting the contributions of Government to the equiv¬ 
alent of the proceeds from private sources was strictly enforced. 

These rules, which were adopted from the North-Western Provinces with 
some alterations, are still the code under which grants-in-aid are given in the 
Punjab. 

In the first article it is distinctly asserted that “ the object of a system 
of grants-in-aid is to promote private enterprise in education under the 
inspection of officers appointed by Government, with a view to Government 
being thus enabled gradually to withdraw, in whole or in part, from the 
task of direct instruction through Government establishments, in compliance 
with the hope expressed by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India, that private schools, aided by Government, would eventually take 
the place, universally, of the several class of Government institutions.” 

The immediate effect of the transfer in 1860 of vernacular schools from Effects of the ti ans- 
the management of the officers of the Department to district officers had been a 
large reduction in the number of schools, and apparently had led to considerable management of 
fluctuations in the attendance. The Director reported next year that the <Ustnct officers - 
new system was both economical and efficient, but that, although there was 
a marked improvement wherever the Deputy Commissioners applied themselves 
to their new duties with all the energy that was required by the circumstances, 
in some cases where offic ers were overburdened with other work, or had little 
taste for, or faith in, schemes for educating the masses, the new system had 
broken down. It was found, too, that the tehsildars were unable to manage 
the schools without professional assistance, and the deputy inspectors and sub¬ 
deputy inspectors were soon restored under the name of school mohurrirs, 
who were for the most part the same officers on reduced salaries acting under 
the orders of Deputy Commissioners. Eventually, a compromise was in practice 
effected between the old and new systems. The control of vernacular schools 
remained in the hands of the district officers, but the inspectors exercised the 

Punjab. 3 
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Increased desire for 
learning English. 


Female education. 


function of professional advisers, and by their recommendations obtained as 
much influence as was necessary, or as perhaps they had ever enjoyed. 

Between 1861 and 1866 the number of students learning English 
increased from 4,439 to 13,181. The notion that knowledge of English 
would lead to profitable employment had got abroad, and many officers thought 
that the desire for English, from whatever motive it might spring, ought to 
be encouraged. Accordingly it was ruled that an elementary English class 
might be opened in any vernacular school if the people would guarantee a 
subscription of R15 per mensem, and an equivalent grant-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment was promised. 

Afterwards it appeared that a smattering of English, learnt from an 
imperfectly qualified teacher, was not of much use, and most of the element¬ 
ary English schools were discontinued. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact in the history of education in the Punjab 
at this time is the multiplication of female schools. In February 1862, a grand 
Educational Darbar was held at Lahore, under the presidency of Sir 34. 
Montgomery, the Lieutenant-Governor, who impressed upon the European 
officers and native gentlemen present the importance which he attached to the 
education of women, and invited their co-operation. A year later, in his review 
of the measures taken in consequence, the Lieutenant-Governor declared that 
a great movement of vast importance to the moral and intellectual welfare 
of the inhabitants of the Punjab had been begun, and that the prejudices of 
centuries were being overcome. 

Again, in his remarks upon the report for 1863-64, the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor declares that these schools, which had continued to increase, “ are chiefly. 
remarkable as a proof of the zeal and readiness with which the people of 
these provinces can respond to an external impulse involving a radical change 
in their habits, provided they are assured of its beneficial tendency.” 

The Director had recommended that an increase of pay should be given 
to those teachers whose schools were open to inspection, hut the Lieutenant- 
Governor desired that nothing should be done to excite the prejudices which 
had been set at rest. 

Eor the present the number of schools and scholars continued to increase,and 
at the end of 1865-66 amounted to about 1,000 schools, with 20,000 on the rolls. 
Of these two-thirds are classed as aided schools, being more or less under the 
patronage of native committees, and to some extent maintained by them. 

The girls attending school were Hindus and Mussulmans in nearly equal 
proportions, though the Government schools contained a large majority of 
Mussalman girls, and the aided schools of Hindus. 

Sir Donald Macleod, who was now Lieutenant-Governor, thought the con¬ 
tinued increase of female schools gratifying, though the tenor of the reports 
regarding the state and progress of education in those institutions was not so 
favourable as could be wished, and he desired that district officers should guard, 
as far as possible, against abuses, which the absence of inspection was likely to 
encourage: and though he would by no means insist upon inspection, if such 
inspection were really distasteful to the people, he wished to see some effective 
guarantee that the large sum expended from the public revenues was applied 
to the purposes intended. 

It appears that schools were opened and scholars enrolled in large numbers 
without much difficulty, but that for the most part little progress was made 
after the first step. An explanation is furnished in the following extract from 
an inspector’s report: “ In the absence of any regular inspection, it is impos¬ 
sible to speak with confidence as to the state of these schools ; and native gentle¬ 
men connected with them are singularly ignorant or reserved about the amount 
and kind of work done in them. It Is certain, however, that a large propor¬ 
tion of schools recently taken under the patronage of Government are nothing 
more than the infant schools which have existed from time immemorial, 
for the purpose of conveying some little religious instruction. Where parda is 
not strictly observed—particularly in the villages,—girls of four or five years 
of age are sent to an old guru and read texts legibly written for them on a 
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black-board, or, in the case of Muhammadans, passages from the Koran. The 
regular course of instruction goes on at intervals for about six months; but 
women who work out of doors are glad to send their young children at all 
times to be taken care of.” 

The case of the girls’ schools was similar to that of the boys’ schools when 
first taken in hand by the Department. So long as the teachers of indigenous 
schools received pay from the State for doing what they had done all along 
without it, Government control was cordially welcomed; but the moment an 
attempt was made to improve the malctab or patshala, all were up in arms. 

The indigenous system of religious education for girls easily adapted 
itself to the form which an elementary school for general instruction 
would naturally take in the beginning; but the people had no desire, and 
the teachers did not know how, to go further. Training schools were 
established for the education of women who might replace the gurus and 
mullas, but social difficulties prevented their employment after they had 
become qualified to teach, and in the end few of the schools for girls were 
satisfactory except those managed by European ladies. 

At this time (1365-66) there were four inspectors of schools under the of 

Director. Each inspector had a native deputy inspector as his personal assist¬ 
ant. The district schools, which remained under the control of the Depart¬ 
ment, were visited, as a rule, three times in the year; aided schools and all 
vernacular schools, once a year. The inspector used to spend the whole of the 
cold weather in camp, and as far as possible, examine personally all the verna¬ 
cular schools. The Ambala circle contained 473 vernacular schools; the Lahore 
circle, 705; the Rawalpindi circle, 453; the Frontier circle 186. It would, 
of course, have been impossible to visit all these schools in situ, but three or 
four schools were usually collected wherever the inspector pitched his camp. 

Only the boys of the higher classes were called in, though often the whole 
school would be attracted by the interest which they naturally took in the pro¬ 
ceedings. There were some advantages in the system; emulation was excited, 
and the effect of such an examination might be judged from the deterio¬ 
ration of the few’ schools which from accidental causes failed to appear before 
the inspector. Had the school molnirrirs, who now, with the tehsilclars, man¬ 
aged the vernacular schools, been more efficient, it might have been better for 
the inspector to visit selected schools; but the system followed was suitable to 
the circumstances of the time, and efficient. 

During the hot season, the inspectors were not required to be in camp; but 
they visited their district schools and some of the superior aided schools, 
devoted some time, to the superintendence of the training schools for teachers, 
and conducted written examinations, or were occupied in the preparation of 
school-books, studying the languages of the country, and other miscellaneous 
work. But they had a good deal of leisure, and usually spent some months 
in the hills. 

School committees, composed chiefly of respectable natives, were appoint- school Committees, 
ed for nearly every superior school under Government control; but they had 
no power or responsibility, and in consequence took very little interest in their 
duties. Most of the persons on these committees had little knowledge of the 
business of a Government school, and could be of little assistance beyond 
showing their good-will. 

The following statement will show the distribution of grants-in-aid for Grants-in-aid. 
1865-66:— 


Amount and distribution of Oranfs-in-aid, 1865-66. 







Number of 

Cost to 






institutions. 

Government (in rupees). 

Mission College, Lahore 

. • 



l 

417 

Private schools, higher cla^s 




18 

56,319 

Do;, 

middle class 




52 

14,087 

Do., 

lower class 

. , 


, 

3 

318 

Do., 

for girls 

• 

■ 

• 

699 

23,410 






773 

94,581 
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Of the above, 18 private schools of the higher class were chiefly mission 
schools, and. 52 of the middle class chiefly the English departments of ver¬ 
nacular middle schools, which would now he called Government schools, 
t here were three training schools for native mistresses receiving a grant-in- 
aid of Rl,200 per annum; hut they are included here wit if schools for 
girls, as they do not appear to have supplied teachers, except to a very limited 
extent. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Origin of the Punjab University College. 


Origin of the Punjab 
University College. 


The extensive scheme of female education described above, was one 
result of a general effort for the promotion of the moral and intellectual 
welfare of the people of the province. Conferences were held to inaugurate 
social reforms; a school of art and design was projected; and an exhibition 
of industry was held at Lahore in 1864, with great eclat and success. 

About the same time and in the same connection, a claim was put for¬ 
ward for the establishment of a separate University in the Punjab. This 
movement appears to have originated, or at least to have taken shape, in 
consequence of a letter which Sir Donald Maclcod, soon after his assumption of 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, caused to be addressed to the 


Director of Public Instruction, in which that officer was urged to devote his 
earnest attention to the project of creating a standard vernacular literature 
through the co-operation of those persons amongst the people who had received 
a superior education in the knowledge of the West, and, while they had mas¬ 
tered English and perhaps other languages, had not neglected the classical 
study of their own. 

Dr. Leitner, who had recently been appointed Principal of the Government 
College at Lahore, and who, though a stranger in India, had spent many years 
in Muhammadan countries, threw himself with energy into the discussion 
which was thus commenced. 

His first step was to establish a kind of literary club, consisting of Euro¬ 
pean and native gentlemen, which assumed, and still flourishes under the name 
of the Anjuman-i-Punjab. The society -was prepared to debate upon all matters 
of social and political interest, but its principal object was declared to be 
twofold— 


1st, the revival of ancient Oriental learning; 

2nd, the diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of the native 
community through the medium of the vernaculars. 

To attain the end in view, the members were divided into a number of 
committees for the various branches of the work taken in hand by the Anju- 
man, including voluntary examinations in the classics and vernacular languages 
of the country. A free public library and reading-room w r as established. 
During the year 1865, about forty papers were read at the general meetings. 
Among the subjects chosen for discussion were the following: the laws of 
health; the a.uthoritative control of moralty; the rise, decline, and revival of 
learning among the Arabs and Indians; the introduction of machinery and 
foreign arts into India; the departmental system of education; polygamy; 
the purdah ; cotton presses ; agriculture ; the improvement of the vernaculars. 
But the chief practical business of the Anjuman was the foundation of an 
Oriental University, as it was then called, for Upper India. 

The organisation of this University upon a thoroughly popular basis was 
prosecuted with unflagging zeal, and early in 1866, an address from the native 
gentry of Lahore and Amritsar elicited from the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Donald Macleod, an interesting and valuable expression of opinion in favour 
of the scheme. 

Progress of the Two years more were spent in discussion, and in the spring of 1868 

scheme for founding a general meeting was held at Lahore under the presidency of Sir Donald 
a university. Macleod, for the purpose of drawing up a scheme for submission to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 
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Resolutions were accordingly passed to the following effect:— 

that the University should be exclusively for the Punjab, and that it 
should he located at Lahore : 

that it should be a teaching as well as an examining body, and that it 
should take up the teaching of the students from the point at which 
the Government Colleges leave it off : 

that education be conveyed, as far as possible, through the vernacular * 

that the highest honours of the University should be reserved for those 
who, in addition to Arabic or Sanskrit, had a thorough knowledge of 
English; but that literary merit and learning should he recognised 
in those who might be unacquainted with English, and in English 
scholars without proficiency in the Oriental classics. 

At a subsequent meeting, it was further resolved that, as the funds at the 
disposal of the University would not at present suffice to defray the cost of a 
collegiate department, the Senate should. be empowered to expend funds in 
increasing the resources of the existing Government Colleges, provided that 
their system was modified so as to harmonise with the principles of the 
University. 

The proposal to establish a University at Lahore was recommended to the Tie university 
Government of India by the Government of the Punjab in a letter dated Colla s e sanctioned 
27th May 1868 (No. 235). This was replied to in a letter from the Secretary by Gove^uue " t • 
to the Government of India, No. 558, dated 19th September 1868, which will 
be found in the Appendix to the Punjdb University College Calendar, 1874-75 
and requires only a brief notice here. The Governor General in Council, it 
said, believed that the demand for a University in Northern India must ’ere 
long be admitted, but he saw many objections to the present scheme. He was 
walling, however, to sanction a grant-in-aid equivalent to the annual income 
of R21,000 expected from private sources, on condition that, instead of 
expending the funds in establishing a University or examining body, they 
should “ be expended on the extension and improvement of the existing Lahore 
Government College on the principles advocated by the Punjab Government.” 

The decision of the Government of India caused much disappointment 
in the Punjab, and the idea of a University for Northern India was equally 
unacceptable to the poisons who had been engaged in a similar movement in 
the North-West Provinces. After further correspondence, the Government of 
India acceded to a compromise which was far from satisfying the promoters of 
the Punjab University, but was accepted by them as a step towards the 
fulfilment of their design. The constitution* of the Punjab University College, 
which was now r established, is contained in certain documents which can only 
be summarised here. • ^ 

The value of the spontaneous efforts of the native and European com¬ 
munity of the Punjab for the establishment of a local institution was fully 
recognised; but it was feared by the Governor General in Council that the 
degrees conferred by a Pun jib University would necessarily be of an inferior 
character, and might therefore operate injuriously on the spread of the higher 
branches of learning in India. It was understood, however, that the Punjab 
Government was willing that the proposed institution should for the present 
not grant degrees, but certificates only; and would consent to conditions in 
order to secure sound teaching and trustworthy examinations. These condi¬ 
tions are contained in the statutes. The pecuniary assistance wdiich Govern¬ 
ment would be prepared to afford had been already explained in letter No. 658 
dated 19th September 1868. 

The view's of the Government of India were cordially accepted by the 
Secretary of State, and shortly afterwards a notification of the Government of 
India was published sanctioning the establishment of the Punjabf University 
College, and a grant-in-aid of R21,000 from the Imperial revenues. ~ ' 


» See Punjab University Calendar for 1881-82, pp. 21-28, quoting Government of India letter No 262 dated 
22ud May 1869; Secretary of Stage s despatch No. 13, dated 5th August 1869; Notification of Government of India 
No. 472, dated 8th December 1869. 

t Then styled the Lahore University College. 

Punjab. 
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The statutes of the Punjab University College, which were annexed to the 
Notification, were to the following effect:— 

I. The special objects of the Punjdb University College shall be— 

(1) to promote the diffusion of European science, as far as possible, 

through the medium of the vernacular languages of the Punjab, 
and the improvement and extension of vernacular literature gener¬ 
ally : 

(2) to afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical 

languages and literature : and 

(3) to associate the learned and influential classes of Government in the 

promotion and supervision of popular education. 

The above are the special objects of the institution ; but at the same time 
every encouragement will be afforded to the study of the English language and 
literature; and in all subjects which cannot be completely taught in the verna¬ 
cular, the English language will be regarded as the medium of examination 
and instruction. 

II. The governing body of the institution shall consist of— 

(1) a Senate, composed of a president, who shall bo the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 

ernor of the Punjab, members appointed by the president, repre¬ 
sentatives of Independent Chiefs, certain officers of Government: 

(2) an executive committee or committees, appointed by the votes of 

members of the Senate. 

III. The Senate shall have power— 

(1) to confer after examination certificates of proficiency, in conformity 

with the principles set forth above, provided that the examinations 
be conducted by persons other than those who have been engaged 
in teaching the candidates : 

(2) to expend the income at its disposal in the establishment of fellow¬ 

ships and scholarships; in rewards for translations from European 
standard works and original treatises; the establishment of a 
collegiate department, or grants-in-aid to other colleges; the 
entertainment of a registrar and other necessary office establish¬ 
ments ; and the adoption of other measures for carrying out the 
purposes of the institution : 

(3) to frame regulations for carrying the purposes of the institution into 

effect, subject to the following instructions :— 

(a) Examinations shall be conducted and instruction conveyed, as far as 
possible, in and through the vernacular, provided that the study of 
English shall form one of the most prominent features of the teach¬ 
ing in all the schools or colleges connected with the institution, and 
that both teaching and examination which cannot with advantage 
be carried on in the vernacular, shall be conducted in English. 

(&) Efforts shall be made to discourage superficial scholarship by examin¬ 
ing in subjects rather than in text-books, by means of oral examin¬ 
ation, composition, and translation, and, as far as possible, diminish¬ 
ing the number of obligatory subjects. . 

(c) A thorough acquaintance with the vernacular shall be a necessary con¬ 

dition in the award of certificates, fellowships, and other honours. 

(d) Proficiency in Arabic or Sanskrit or some other Oriental language, 

combined with English, shall be a necessary condition for obtaining 
the highest honours of the institution; but provision shall be made 
for recognising proficiency in literature and science without any 
such condition, provided such attainments are combined with a fair 
acquaintance with the more important subjects of European edu¬ 
cation. 
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IV.—In addition to being the' governing body of the Punjab University 
College, the Senate as above constituted shall be, with the educa¬ 
tional officers of Government, the consulting body in all matters of 
instruction, including prirnai’y education.* 

On the lltli January 1870, Sir Donald Macleod, as President, opened the inauguration of tin 
Punjab University College with an address to the Senate, in which he reeapitu- Coi'iog«. l " ivcr:iity 
lated the successive steps by which matters had arrived at their present posi¬ 
tion. lie described has own share in the movement, which was due to his con¬ 
viction that, notwithstanding the length of time our Education Department had 
been in existence, we l ad made hardly any appreciable progress, in Upper 
India at all events, towards the formation of a really superior vernacular liter¬ 
ature, and congratulated the native nobles and gentlemen present on the arrival 
of the day to which many of them had long looked forward anxiously and 
hopefully. At the conclusion of this address, resolutions were passed by which 
Dr. Leitner was appointed registrar, and an executive committee was nomin¬ 
ated. Prequent meetings were subsequently held. The President selected 
Mr. Egerton to be Vice-President. The institution was allowed to adopt the 
title of the “ Punjab University College” instead of that of the “ Lahore Uni¬ 
versity College,” which had been given in the first instance. Finally, it was 
decided to apply to Government to place the Lahore Government College 
under the Senate, the appointments still continuing in the hands of Government; 
but this proposal, though supported by the Lieutenant-Governor, was never 
carried out. 

During the year 1870, schemes for examinations in arts and Oriental lan¬ 
guages were drawn up and publicly notified ; the Oriental school, which had been 
in existence for some time, was expanded into a college; a law school was opened ; 
and the Lahore medical school incorporated with the University College by affili¬ 
ation. In December, a report of progress was submitted to the Senate by the 
registrar, which set forth that the undergraduates in arts in the Government 
College had been doubled through the aid afforded by the University College 
in the shape of additional, scholarships; that sixty students were preparing in 
the Oriental College for the certificates of proficiency in Oriental languages ; 
and that seventy were attending the classes of the law lecturer. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Progress of Education, 1866-68. 

Nothing of particular interest occurs in the Educational Report for 18GG- General Report for 
G7. The small number o’ students attending the colleges, and the consequent 18G6-67 - 
high cost of their education, were noticed. There was some decrease in the 
number of boys studying English. This is attributed by the Director to the 
movement in favour of ar Oriental University, but was also, without doubt, a 
natural reaction when it was found that a smattering of English had little 
value in the market. 

The chief event of the year was a renewed attempt to collect statistics 
of indigenous schools, and to aid them by grants of money and books. The 
result was not very encouraging, but upwards of R'2,000 were spent in grants 
on this account. The numbers attending the various classes of indigenous 
schools were not considered trustworthy, but will serve to indicate the propor¬ 
tion in which various subjects were studied. The grand totals are as follows :— 


Studying Persian 
„ U rdu 

„ Nagari 

„ Sanskrit 

,, Miscellaneous 


10,850 

1/206 

3,23-t 

3,960 

41,619 


The last head includes those who read religious books by rote, and those who 
attended the elementary commercial schools. 

The average cost of educating each pupil was estimated at Rl-5-7 per 
annum, or allowing for free students, two annas a month. 

• Tho I nnd IV statutes are here given in extenso, the II and III in the condensed form. It is difficult to abbre¬ 
viate whore every clause may give rise to a controversy, but the most important provisions havo been preserved. 
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Education Report 
1867-68. 


Education Report 
for 1868-69. 


Decrease in the J 
number of schools 
for girls. 


Increased expend¬ 
iture by grants- 
iu-aid. and closure o 
two district schools. 


In August 1867, Major Fuller, who had presided over the Department 
since 1859,"lost his life by drowning in a flooded mountain torrent, and was 
succeeded by the senior inspector of schools, Captain. W. R. M. Holroyd, the 
present Director of Public Instruction. No changes of importance occurred 
during the year, but Captain Holroyd took occasion to announce various pro¬ 
jects of reform, such as the improvement of the pay of teachers in village 
schools, and a better classification. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in his review of the report noticed with satis¬ 
faction a considerable increase in the income derived from private sources in 
aided institutions in accordance with the principles of the despatch. 

The state of village school education continued to be very unsatisfactory, 
and was attributed, among other reasons, to the low salary of the teachers. A 
considerable portion of the Director’s report is occupied with a defence of the 
Punjab Colleges against certain strictures in the notes of Messrs. Monteath and 
Howell. These gentlemen had maintained that the establishment of colleges 
in the Punjab was premature, and that the payment of scholarships to induce 
students to receive from Government the advantages of a costly education was 
opposed to the theory of education propounded in the despatch of 1854, and to 
the previous policy of the State. Captain Holroyd maintained that the Punj&b 
colleges compared favourably in this respect with the colleges of the North- 
Western Provinces, and that if it had been understood that scholarships would be 
limited, no one acquainted with the circumstances would have recommended the 
establishment of the colleges at all. 

Eventually the colleges were saved, perhaps from extinction, by the whole¬ 
sale grant of subsistence allowances from the funds of the Punjdb University 
College; a concession, too, was made by the Government of India. It bad been 
proposed to give one scholarship among every three matriculated students 
on the rolls ; but when it was shown that two non-stipendiary students could 
not be induced to prosecute their studies in order that a third might draw 
a stipend, it was ruled that scholarships should he granted in the proportion 
of one to every four students who should pass the entrance examination 
from Punjab schools, irrespective of the number of those who might join a 
college afterwards. 

It will be necessary to return to this subject, as there is no question 
but that the orders of Government have been disregarded, though, perhaps, 
for sufficient reasons. 

In 1869 the middle school examination was introduced. The standard 
did not differ materially from that which has been in force ever since, and 
need not be described here. The pay of village school teachers was raised to 
a minimum of RIO per mensem ; a system which had prevailed for some 
years of attaching elementary English classes to vernacular schools was con¬ 
demned after experience. It was found that the teachers were unable to 
give more than a smattering of an English education, and that in most cases 
proper supervision was impossible. It was also decided to require an element¬ 
ary knowledge of the vernacular before allowing a boy to begin the study of 
English. Under these circumstances, the numbers studying English fell from 
13,181 in 1865-66, to 10,528 in 1868-69. 

There was also a reduction in the number of female schools. It had been 
ruled by the Supreme Government that an allowance of RIO,000 from 
Imperial funds should cease after the close of 1867-68, and it was reported 
that the condition of most of the female schools was unsatisfactory. Preju¬ 
dices, however, had been removed, and the surviving schools were either im¬ 
proved, or, at least, brought under some kind of control. 

This year there was a substantial increase in tbe amount of grants-in-aid. 
The Government school at Sialkot had recently been transferred to the Church 
Of Scotland Mission as an aided school. The school had not been flourishing 
for some years, but the change had the effect of breaking up tbe connection, 
and it appeared that, soon after the transfer, only 13 of the old scholars remain¬ 
ed on the rolls, The new school made excellent progress, but the silent with¬ 
drawal of so large a number of boys furnished an argument to show that tbe 
alleged prejudice against missionary education at that time was genuine in this 
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district. On the other hand, the majority of the students of the Peshawar 
Government school, which was closed about the same time as that at Sialkot, 
entered the mission sch ool, which already numbered among its scholars the sons 
of mullas and men of good family. Both at Sialkot and Peshawar the Govern¬ 
ment and mission schools had been in competition for some years, and it was 
agreed that the demand tor English education in neither was sufficient to main¬ 
tain two English schools side by side. 

The Government school at Jhilam had, a few years before, been English schools at 
mode over to the management of the Chaplain of the station, who had backTodT^rhncntai 
formerly been a schoolmaster, and offered his services gratuitously. The management, 
school was treated as an aided school, although nothing was contributed from 
private sources excepting the services of the manager. The arrangement was 
not in accordance with the grant-in-aid rules; and eventually the school, which 
had ceased to be popular, was again transferred to the management of the 
Education Department. 


CHAPTER VJII. 

Consequences of the New Policy of raising the Salaries of Village School 

Teachers. 

It has been stated that when the village schools were finally organised on Great redaction of 
their present basis in 18,39, the pay of village school teachers was fixed in scl,ools 
grades of R5, R7, and BIO ; and, although these grades had not been ' 
rigidly obsei’ved, they represented the average scale of pay which was actually 
drawn up to 1868. Hitherto, the unsatisfactory condition of the village schools 
had been constantly noticed in the reports, and an opinion began to prevail 
among district officers, as well as in the Education Department, that schools 
would never be good for any thing as long as a teacher was paid the wages of 
a cooly. Under these circumstances, it occurred that Captain Holroyd, the new 
Director, took up in earnest a scheme for bettering the position of teachers of 
all grades, the most notable provision of which was that no village school 
teacher, excepting assistants, should draw less than R 10 per mensem. This 
proposal, which had been for some time under discussion, and had been circulat¬ 
ed for the opinion of district officers, was approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and definitely adopted. 

It must be remembered that from the first in the Punjab, the Imperial 
Budget for education was limited to control, superior instruction, and 
grants-in-aid, and that the village schools have always been dependent upon 
the cess and local funds. Captain Holroyd’s plans, therefore, included an addi¬ 
tion to the educational cess. Otherwise, a large reduction of schools would be 
necessary. The time w r as not one at which proposals for increased expenditure 
were likely to be listened to, and the result was that in 1869 about 300 pri¬ 
mary schools w r ere reduced and 10,000 scholars struck off the rolls. This policy 
was cordially approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, who deemed it better to 
look to the quality of education rather than to the number of institutions and 
students, and preferred to trust to time and circumstances rather than to foi'ce 
sensational results by additional taxation. 

There were some, however, who thought that this measure was too sweep¬ 
ing to be beneficial, and it is certain that in many cases the same teachers con¬ 
tinued to do the same work at an increased cost. Meanwhile, the education of 
the masses was further off than ever. 


CHAPTER IX, 

Controversy respecting Instruction in English, 

The chief subject of discussion in the Report for 1870-71, is the teaching of Rival claims of 
English. Between 1866 and 1871, the numbers studying English had fallen En = lish 
from 13,181 to 7,984, and, in the opinion of theLieutentant-Governor, the number cussed." 1 ' 11 dl *' 
of English schools might be still further reduced with advantage. The decrease, 
how r ever, was not so much on account of the conversion of English schools into, 
purely vernacular schools, as because the system of deferring the study of English 
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until a boy joined the upper primary school had become general. In Govern¬ 
ment district schools, however, where the system had been in force for some time, 
the number of boys learning English rose from 1,255 to 1,503 in the year 1871, 
and there was certainly nowhere any decrease in the number of those who 
were learning English in a profitable manner. 

According to the practice which had hitherto prevailed in the Punjab, 
mathematics, geography, and to some extent history, had been studied first 
through the medium of the vernacular, and then in English. The Punjab 
Government, however, desired that the vernacular should be made the medium 
of instruction to a greater extent than-heretofore; and this principle, which 
was believed to be in accordance with the wish of most of the influential natives 
in the province, had found expression in the statutes of the Punjab University 
College. Captain Holroyd had pointed out that the policy of encouraging ver¬ 
nacular at the expense of English education was not popular; but he believed 
that it was advantageous, and had trusted to the support of the originators of 
the Oriental University movement, without which it could not be carried into 
effect. 

A movement was now set on foot by the Anjumdn-i- Punjab in favour of 
the employment of English as the medium of instruction, and the more ex¬ 
tensive cultivation of that language in Government schools. 

This reaction, if it may be so called, was a warning that any tendency to 
suppress English education is unwelcome. The matter was carefully consi¬ 
dered in a conference of educational officers, and it was unanimously agreed 
that in the upper department of English schools all subjects should be taught 
in English, while the vernacular should be retained as the medium of 
instruction up to the middle school examination. 

Some years before, an exaggerated notion among the people that English 
education would prove an El Dorado, and an exaggerated notion among European 
officers of the power of the ruling race to change the habits of the people, had 
led to the establishment of a considerable number of elementary English 
schools and of English classes in vernacular schools. Afterwards, when it 
became apparent that competent teachers of English could not be obtained on 
the salaries which would suffice for vernacular teachers, and also that a know¬ 
ledge of English, which never advanced beyond the rudiments, was of little or 
no value, the attempt to plant an English school wherever a salary of B30 
per mensem could be raised was wisely abandoned. But it is necessary to bear 
in mind that, although these English schools could not have been maintained by 
fees alone, the withdrawal of Government support was not popular. 


CHAPTER X. 

The Fmjab Education Department in 1871. 

It may be said that in 1871 the operations of the Education Department 
had, in the main, assumed the form which they exhibit at the present time. 
In giving some account of the state of education as it existed at the commence¬ 
ment of the decade, we shall find it convenient to follow the report of the 
Officiating Director for 1871-72. The Department was at that time tempo¬ 
rarily in charge of Mr. J. G. Cordery, C. S., whose description of the various 
institutions which he found at work has a special interest as conveying the 
opinions of an iatelligent outsider who had leisure and opportunity to make 
himself acquainted with the facts. 

There were at this time two Government colleges, each of which at the 
end of the year numbered 56 on the rolls. For the B. A. degree there had been 
three candidates from the Lahore College, of whom one passed, and from Delhi 
five candidates, of whom two passed. For the first examination in arts there 
were from both colleges 21 candidates, of whom only four passed; but the 
failure is explained by the fact that 28 students went up for the corresponding 
proficiency examination of the Punjab University College, of whom 24 passed. 
In the same year, the high schools sent up 81 candidates for the Calcutta 
entrance examination, of whom 33 passed, and for the Punjab University 
College entrance 80 candidates, of whom 37 passed. 
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The embarrassment of a double system of. University 'examinations now The double system 
begau to be felt, and has continued to be a cause of much inconvenience and examinltion^ 
an impediment to steady progress. The Punjab Government had endeavoured 
to obtain for the University College the power of conferring degrees, and the 
Senate, in expectation of a speedy realization of the promises which had been 
held out, instituted examinations corresponding to those of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, but upon a different plan. The Calcutta University required a mi nute 
knowledge of prescribed text-books, while the Punj&b University College pro¬ 
fessed to examine in subjects, and tested the candidates by translations instead 
of paraphrases. It had been proposed that the Punjab University College 
should be content to accept the examinations of the Calcutta University 
until .its own received full recognition, but the Senate were unwilling to give 
way, and thus the students of the Delhi and Lahore Colleges were compelled 
to go to the Calcutta University for their academical degrees, and to the 
Punjab institution for their scholarships. Meantime, the staff and the number 
of students were insufficient for the division of the classes, nor did the students 
know their own minds hi choosing either course of study. 

The students of the Lahore College received in scholarships R7,932 in Universit y 
the year, of which amount about two-thirds were paid from the funds of the scho,arshl, ’ s - 
University College and one-tliird from Government. In the Delhi ‘College 
scholarships amounted to R5,376, derived in similar proportions from the 
same sources. Every student was enabled to receive a scholarship, and the 
so-called fees were only a deduction from this sum, amounting to R2,033, or, 
on an average, about one-seventh of each stipend. The wisdom of this policy, 
as was stated above, had been contested. The arguments put forward by 
Mr. Cordery were as follow: The existence of “a certain number of such 
colleges is an indispensable link in the educational chain which we have 
stretched throughout India, and unless this species of compensation were 
allowed to the students, who would otherwise be earning money for themselves, 
the cost of these institutions would be out of all proportion to the numbers 
benefited by them. And if the past history of other countries were appealed 
to, it would be found that the necessity of such support has been an uni¬ 
versal fact at similar periods in the advance of nations when the demand for 
higher education has rather to be created than satisfied.” The value of these 
arguments need not be discussed here. But- the fact should be noted, as 
the Punjab colleges have depended always upon a system of scholarships, 
which is inconsistent with the declared policy of the Government of India. 

It had recently been the plan of Government to abolish the upper depart- Government Schools 
ments of schools in which -the numbers in the higher classes were insufficient an<i A ' ded ScbooK 
to occupy the time of the teachers, and at this time there were in the Punjab 
only five Government schools of the higher class. There were 23 English 
and 80 vernacular midd e schools, and 1,050 schools for boys of the lower 
class. Among aided schools, where the system had not been adopted, there were 
11 of the higher class, 50 of the middle class, and 166 of the lower class. 

There were 125 Government and 314 aided schools for girls. An apparent 
increase in the number of schools upon the grant-in-aid system must not be 
misunderstood. Schools which were virtually Government schools, but were 
partially maintained from local funds, for the most part of a public nature, 
were at this time classed as aided schools. 

It must be observed, too, that at this time all the students in a high school 
or middle school, even those in the elementary classes, were classed as belonging 
to the high or middle stage of education, and no comparison can be made 
between the statistics of this year with those of later years of the period under 
review, without recasting the figures. 

The Government high schools at this time were situated at Lahore, Notice of the 
Amritsar, Delhi and Hosliiarpur. Besides the district school at Lahore, there and Afdc<fsdi™u en 
was a high school, originally intended to meet the wishes of influential 
natives by means of a course of instruction which should prepare students for 
the University entrance examination entirely in the vernacular. Owing 
to the reaction against vernacular education which was described above, it 
became necessary to change the character of the school. It assumed the 
name of the Anglo-Oriental School, and was designed to furnish a course of 
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four years’ instruction to enable students who had passed the middle school 
examination in the vernacular to pass the entrance examination in English. 
The school was very popular at first in its altered form, but, owing to the 
unhcalthincss of the building and other causes, it was never successful. The 
missionaries had high schools at Lahore, Delhi, and Amritsar, in addition to 
the Government schools. At Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Ambala, and 
Ludhiana they occupied the ground to the exclusion of Government. The 
principal aided schools for Europeans were in the hills and at Lahore. 

The Lawrence Military Asylum at Sanuwar, though under the inspection 
of the Department of Public Instruction, has always been considered as a 
military school, and is excluded from the returns with which we are 
concerned. 

xonm>i schools. There were three Government normal schools for training vernacular 

teachers, containing 217 students, of whom the majority were Muhammadans. 
They were situated at Lahore, Delhi and liawalpindi. Including stipends, ‘the 
average cost per annum of each student was about R136. 

There were seven aided normal schools, of which six were for women, and 
the seventh an excellent institution for training masters maintained by the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society at Amritsar. The normal schools 
for masters for many years supplied the only means of instruction for teachers 
of vernacular schools in objects of general knowledge. The aided schools for 
mistresses trained some good teachers, but owing to social difficulties the 
services of these women could rarely be turned to account. 

Jail Schools. There were schools for the prisoners in 27 jails of the province: 4,424 

men were on the rolls as learning, but little progress was made. Instruction 
in jails had been commenced some years before, and the system is still in force. 
L'sually one hour a day is set apart for the purpose, and all who are under 
25 years of age who are not already educated, and whose term of imprisonment 
is more than six months, are sent to school. Occasionally, when the superin¬ 
tendent of the jail exerts himself to make the school a reality, good work is 
done. But there is usually a want of earnestness in the business, and little 
encouragement from the subordinate officials, who find the school an interrup¬ 
tion to the manual labour which is, perhaps, after all, the most suitable 
t i employment for prisoners. A renewed attempt was made in 1872 by Dr. 

thcprint-hi-nui^ Leitner, who had charge of the Rawalpindi inspectorship for a few r months, 

Schools notic^ifin^bc i m P rove the indigenous schools by grants-in-aid, and the Officiating Director 
report for’i 87072 ." stated his conviction that large numbers of the primary schools might with some 
exertion on the part of civil officers and local district committees he placed 
on the grant-in-aid footing without any unfair or unpopular exactions. It was 
argued, on the other hand, that the system which had been declared unsuited to 
the case of indigenous schools in the Secretary of State’s despatch dated 7th 
April 1859 had already been tried without success in the North- Western Provin¬ 
ces and Punjab. The question will be discussed at length in a subsequent chapter 
of this report. The Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that, notwithstanding 
practical difficulties, the policy of encouraging the indigenous schools should 
never be lost sight of, but, for various reasons, nothing of permanent value 
was done at this time, nor have subsequent attempts been more successful. 

Tb e Punjab Several paragraphs of the report for 1871-72 arc devoted to the Punjab 

in ! tiie , Rc' V ort°fof C University College. This institution was in no way under the control of the 
1871 . 72 . P ° r ° r Department, being administered by the Senate. It received a grant-in-aid of 
R2],000 per annum with an equivalent income from endowments, subscrip, 
tions, and fees. 

The special objects of the University College have already been described, 
but may conveniently be repeated here. They' were, in the language of the 
statutes— 

(1)—To promote the diffusion of European science as far as possible 
through the medium of the vernacular languages of the Punjab, 
and the improvement and extension of vernacular literature gener¬ 
ally. 
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(2) —To afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical 

languages and literature. 

(3) —-To associate the learned and influential classes of the province with 

the officers of 'the Government in the promotion and supervision of 
popular education. 

An enumeration of the principal heads of the budget of the year will help 
to give a summary view of the manner in which these aims were prosecuted. 

A sum of 118,400 was allowed to the Lahore and Delhi Government 
Colleges for scholarships, in addition to Government and other scholarships, 
amounting to 115,500 nearly. 

The University College also maintained, at a cost of 117,200 for the 
establishment only, its own distinctly Oriental school, which at this time num¬ 
bered 68 students. Some of these w r ere pandits and maulvis, and others school 
boys studying Persian. 

Nearly all of them received stipends, and were, besides, able to compete 
for valuable prizes in Oriental examinations. 

The stipends amounted to 116,000 and the prizes to 311,250. 

There were a few fellowships or scholarships held under the condition of 
producing a certain amount of literary work, a budget allotment of 111,000 
for rewards to authors and compilers, and 111,730 for printing approved books. 

Activity in this department was, however, checked by the absence of any 
demand, excepting for the few copies required by the students. Other items 
in the budget were registrar’s office and contingencies 317,170, remuneration 
to examiners 112,800, law lecturers and law scholarships 112,900. 

Examinations were held in October and.April. In October 21 men passed 
the entrance in the vernacular, and in April, 12. The total number of those 
who passed both in English and the vernacular was 40. No candidates as yet 
attempted the first arts standard, or, as it was afterwards called, the proficiency 
examination, aud in Mr. Cordery’s opinion it would have been impossible at 
this time with such books as existed. 

Examinations were held at the same time in Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. 

Those who passed received the diploma of maulvi, munshi, and pandit. The 
Lahore Medical School had been affiliated, and nominally incorporated with the 
University College, though independent of the control of the Senate. 

In the Officiating Director’s opinion, the grant of scholarships to the Lahore 
and Delhi Colleges was essential to the creation and training of an educated 
class, without which the aims of the founders could never be fulfilled. The law 
lectures were highly popular, and had done good work. The Oriental schools, 
which were maintained at considerable expense, seemed to him to cohere by the 
stipends allowed to the students, rather than to be animated by any common 
aim or by common interests. 

With the exception of mathematics, no branch of general knowledge was 
studied, and Mr. Cordery believed that the object of the Oriental College would 
be far better secured by the devotion of the money to the foundation and 
endowment of special Oriental departments in the Government Colleges of 
Delhi and Lahore. 

With reference to an important branch of its function, it was noted that 
the Senate had rendered good service to Government in the discussion of such 
questions as the payment of aided schools by results and the education of the 
Mussalman population. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Cordery, though satisfied with the progress Percentage u: 
which had been made in various directions, remarked that the difficulty of reach- f* 

ing the masses might be gathered from the fact that only about 3 J per cent, of isn- 72 . 
the children of a school-going age under the Government of the Punjab were to 
be found in the departmental schools. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Financial Decentralisation, and the Punjab Local Fates Act. 

The change in the financial administration popularly known as the de¬ 
centralisation scheme, by which the local Governments were entrusted with 
Punjab. 
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the duty of budgeting and controlling expenditure in certain departments 
hitherto considered imperial, was followed and supplemented by the Punjab 
Local Rates Act of 1871. 

By this Act, a rate of 6 per cent, in addition to the land revenue was 
imposed in order to provide for the service of the rural population, a fund simi¬ 
lar to the municipal funds in towns, and at the same time to relieve the 
imperial, or, as it was now called, provincial, exchequer of charges, which 
might more suitably be met from local sources of income. 

The general effect of these measures in the course of the next few years 
was to raise the educational budget of district officers from two to four lakhs of 
rupees annually, and thus to increase largely the means for extending primary 
education, although charges amounting to about one lakh were gradually 
transferred from provincial services to the district fund. 

Owing to changes from year to year in the system of account, it would be 
impossible to show how each branch of the Education Department was affected, 
without an elaborate analysis which would be out of place here. The general 
scheme was admirable ; but a large increase of income, as is often the case, led 
to a disregard of economy. The yearly expenditure from provincial funds for 
the present was not diminished; but the relief gained by throwing upon the 
district fund the cost of subordinate inspection, normal schools, buildings, 
and other charges properly belonging to vernacular and elementary education, 
was compensated by a large addition to the cost of higher education. A Gov¬ 
ernment College was built at Lahore at a cost of three lakhs. The pay of the 
superior officers of the Education .Department was increased considerably by 
order of the Supreme Government. Assistant professors were appointed in 
the colleges. A school of art was established at Lahore. Grants-in-aid were 
given on a more liberal scale. The salaries of teachers on the district school 
establishment were improved, and the number of those in the higher grades 
increased, while most of the inferior teachers were transferred to the list main¬ 
tained from local school funds. 

In 1873, a general local fund was constituted, which was to include the 
local rate, the educational cess, and other local revenues. After providing 
for certain services under the immediate control of Government, the balance 
was distributed among the districts in proportion to their revenue; and from 
this assignment, the district committees, which had been appointed under the 
Local Rates Act, had it in their power to add considerably to the amount which 
had hitherto been devoted to the support of schools under the control of 
district officers. Under these circumstances, the number of village schools 
increased in 1873-74 from 1,046 to 1,152, and the average attendance from 
72,076 to 78,643; while the number on the rolls was 12,720 in excess of the 
previous year, and about 20,000 more than in 1869-70, the year in which, as 
we have seen, the number of village schools was reduced by 300, and of scholars 
by 10,000, 

But-notwithstanding the fact of a substantial addition to the results of 
school education, much less was done than would have been possible if the 
expenditure of the funds had been directly under the control of Government. 
Eor good reasons it was desired that the district committees should exercise 
some real authority over the assignments which they were called upon to ad¬ 
minister, and the Government was prepared to allow some waste of money, 
provided that progress was made in the art of self-government. It is easier, 
however, to be lavish than to retrench again after an experiment has failed, and 
it might have been well if the following warning, which appeared in the 
Director’s Report for 1872-73, had been enforced with some authority :— 

“ The newly appointed district committees have been entrusted with large 
powers in the disposal of the funds available for the extension of education 
among the agricultural classes. It is likely that their influence will be more 
real than that of hitherto existing educational committees, whose business it 
has been rather to assist than control. That they have the will and the 
capacity to effect much good cannot be doubted, but they are as yet without 
experience, and I must confess that I have been alarmed by their tendency 
in some instances to spend large sums in adding to the salaries of well paid 
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teachers and in scholarships rather than in opening new schools. It is true 
that their attention was directed to these and similar modes of appropriating 
the balances, hut they should bear in mind that the object of Government 
is rather to impart elementary instruction to the masses than complete edu¬ 
cation to the few, and that a large revenue is not to be dealt with as if it 
were a mere windfall .”—Paragraph 12, Punjab Education Deport, 1872-7 3. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Further consequences of the Decentralisation Scheme. 

The steady progress which was recorded in the last annual report con- Report for 1874-75 
tinued during 1874-75. The number of Government institutions increased Gei,eral statistics, 
from 1,421, with 74,910 scholars,, to 1,518 with 84,160 scholars. There was 
also a small increase in aided schools, and in the last turn years the number 
of students of all kinds had risen from 90,376 to 113,042. An order issued 
by the Government that no one should obtain an appointment of R25 per 
mensem, or be promoted above that grade unless he had passed the middle 
school examination was a great encouragement, and the new source of income in 
the local rates led to a large increase of expenditure in all the richer districts. 

In consequence of changes in the financial system, it is not easy to make 
a detailed comparison of income and expenditure for successive years, but the 
aggregate expenditure, which was nearly 10J lakhs in 1871-72, had now risen 
to upwards of 14 lakhs, of which two lakhs came from district funds, and the 
balance from municipalities, fees, and private sources. 

When the cess schools were transferred from the Department to the con- improvement of 
trol of district officers in 1860, the tehsildars had been entrusted with the ?" g bo e r c y' I J Rte n unc 
work of subordinate inspection. It soon appeared that these officers had “ M ’ et 1 ngtncy ' 
neither the requisite special knowledge nor sufficient leisure, and the fuuctions 
of the late deputy inspectors gradually devolved upon a class of officials known 
as chief school mohurrirs, who were subordinate to the Deputy Commissioners, 
and were at first employed merely in office work. 

Many of the school mohurrirs had been deputy inspectors, but their 
pay was reduced, and in process of time it seemed necessary to supply their 
place by officials of higher qualifications and better position. The additional 
funds accruing from the local rates rendered this reform easy, and in all 
the more advanced districts the chief school mohurrirs were replaced by dis¬ 
trict inspectors. Several of the most competent school mohurrirs were promoted 
to the new grades, but it was understood that, as vacancies occurred, the pre¬ 
ference would be given to young men who had enjoyed a college education. 

The number of schools and scholars, and the expenditure upon education, Report for 1875-76. 
continued to increase, though not so rapidly as in the first year or two after 
the impulse given by the Local Rates Act. There is an apparent decrease in 
aided schools, which is explained by the transfer of certain schools under the 
management of Government officers, though maintained from local funds, to 
the category of Government schools. As we have already remarked, aided 
schools in the Punjab are almost exclusively mission schools, though other 
schools which were virtually Government schools were formerly borne on the 
list of aided schools, if maintained from certain local funds supplemented by 
grants from the provincial treasury. 

In his report for 1875-76, the Director was able to speak “of the Eager desire for 
eagerness for education that has been shown to such a remarkable ^ ™ atig '' at tllls 
extent amongst the population of some of the more advanced districts of 
the Punjab.” The promise of Government to reserve official appointments and 
promotion to those who had passed the middle school examination, and other 
causes at this time, led to a general belief among those who w r ere in the habit 
of attending the schools of the Department that education would pay, and 
there was in many parts of the country a vitality in the schools which was 
very encouraging. The desire for education, however, even in the primary 
schools, has in the Punjab always been mainly a desire for employment, and 
it was not in the nature of things that these sanguine expectations should 
be fulfilled. There was, accordingly, a reaction before long, though, on the 
whole, progress has been maintained. 
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Remarks by the In liis review of the report, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor men- 

Lieutenant-Governor. tj one q three measures which he trusted would affect very materially the future 
hnportance imticed. prospects of education in the Punjab. These were the creation of a University 
in the province announced under the orders of the Governor General inCoun- 
cil on the 1st January 1877, the establishment of a central training school for 
the masters of district schools, and the abolition of the Delhi College, or rather 
its amalgamation with the Lahore College. The last measure was explained 
to he a necessary consequence of the creation of the University, in order to 
strengthen the staff of the Lahore College, without increasing the number of 
graded officers. 

proposal to reserve The Lieutenant-Governor declared himself unable to concur in the recom- 
for*gradnates'not 61118 mendation of the Director that encouragement should be given to University 
approved. education by reserving certain appointments for men who held the degree of 

B. A. or M. A., or had passed the corresponding examination of the Uni¬ 
versity College. All the Government could fairly do in this direction, he 
thought, was to provide a preliminary test for entrance into the public service 
which would exclude men who had not received the usual elements of a liberal 
education, and a measure to this effect had been in force for some time. 


Report for 1876-7?. In the following year (1876-77), there was a decrease in the number of 
scholars on the rolls from 115,284 to 112,625, which was attributed by the 
Director to the stricter levy of fees and to a sickly season. The reduction of 
schools on the aided list was nominally large, but was merely due to the trans¬ 
fer of grants-in-aid to certain schools managed by Government officers from 
provincial to local funds. The total expenditure, as well as the expenditure 
from private sources, was somewhat in excess of that of the previous year. 

The question of fees, The Delhi College was not closed until the end of the financial year 1876-77, 
d»use° f " conscieuoe and there are no other events of importance to be recorded in this place. Some 
of the Director’s general remarks are, however, worth repeating. It had been 
argued by officers of the Department that the usefulness of the schools was 
crippled by the strict exaction of fees, and that the principles of education now 
accepted in England suggested the justice and expedience of a conscience clause 
of some sort in mission schools. In respect of the levy of fees the Director 
thought that the example of Europe and America was not applicable in the 
Punjab. On the second question, he held that it was evidently a wide depar¬ 
ture from English principles, and from religious neutrality, when the entire 
education of large cities was handed over to religious societies with the power 
of making religious instruction compulsory. 

Report for 1877 - 78 . In 1877-78 there was a decrease in the number of schools from 2,071 to 

2,028, and in the total expenditure upon education, but an increase of scholars 
on the rolls from 112,625 to 115,409. The decrease in the number of schools 
was attributed by the Director in part to the policy of Government in throwing 
the charge for popular education as far as possible upon local funds. Upon 
which the Lieutenant-Governor observed that it was inexpedient to increase 
materially the expenditure from public funds, and the development of education 
was in future to be sought in the growing desire for it which had repeatedly been 
brought to notice by the Director. 

Remarks of the “ In mere primary education given to the labouring classes, the Govern- 

Lientenant-Goveinor. men q can f or no assistance in the way of fees, as the cultivators are too 

poor to give any portion of their income, however small, for the luxury of 
education. This class the Government must always continue to educate 
gratuitously in the elementary branches of learning; and in order to obtain 
funds for [this purpose, fees must be more generally demanded from those 
who seek admission to our higher schools and colleges.” 


The above remarks are from the Lieutenant-Governor’s review of .the Report. 
There is little to record in the way of events at this time, though the satis¬ 
factory progress of a school of art at Lahore is a new feature in these reports. 
Reactionary opinions Discussions on the principles of education aud the results of the system 
discussed. were at this time frequent, and are still interesting. Notwithstanding the 

Director’s assurances that of late years a strong desire for education had 
sprung up among the agricultural population of some districts, the cry began 
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to be heard that the children of peasants were being ruined, and were unfitted 
for the shop or the plough, without finding the literary employment which had 
been their object. 

An attempt to decide the question by statistics is recorded in the report 
for 1877-78. Mr. Coldstream, Deputy Commissioner of Ilosliiarpur, stated that 
he had ascertained the subsequent career of 123 boys who had left eight selected 
schools during three years after passing through the highest primary class. 

Of these boys 28 were agriculturists, of whom ten obtained employment and 
the rest returned to the land. In all 50 obtained Government service, seven 
engaged in trade on their own account, 66 occupied themselves with their 
fathers’ business, and, no doubt, considered themselves ill-used. Mr. Cold¬ 
stream was not dissatisfied with the result, which is probably a fair specimen 
of the outturn of Government vernacular schools generally. 

“The influx of intelligence and education,” he remarked, “ into these 
pursuits (agriculture, trade, and manufactures) will, doubtless, apply that 
stimulus to the development of the country which is so much needed.” 

On the subject of female education, the Lieutenant-Governor observed 4/Kemnie education, 
that a certain amount of instruction was given to a considerable number of 
girls, but that little real progress was reported. The female normal schools 
were practically no more than middle class girls’ schools, and, as such, were 
perhaps worth preserving. But they w r ere only maintained by Government 
scholarships, which the students seemed to consider as a provision for life. 

“ Native society does not approve of the adult daughters of good fami¬ 
lies studying in an institution like a normal school, or going out into the 
world as female teachers ; consequently, the students are mostly of low caste, 
and are not sought by respectable people as teachers for their children. No 
great development of female education is at present possible; and what can 
be attained will probably be by encouraging native gentlemen to found 
female schools in the only manner in which they have been found popular, 
presided over by pandits or mullas in whom the parents have confidence, and 
who, if they do not give a good education from the English point of view 
still give some learning and training, which are useful to the women in after 
life.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Int erruptions to the Progress of Education. 

In the year 1878-70, there was a decrease of institutions from 2,028 to 1,979, The report for 
and of scholars from 115,407 to 105,567. Allowance must be made for the 18 ' 8 ' 79 
omission in this and the following years of jail schools, which in 1877-78 were y 
29 in number with 2,201 pupils on the' rolls ; but there is still a reduction of 
20 schools and 7,639 scholars, which is thus Explained by the Director in the 
opening paragraph of his report:— 

“ During the year under report, the progress of education has been checked 
by the prevalence of great sickness and scarcity throughout the province, com¬ 
bined in some districts with other disturbing causes. In some places, the 
epidemic fever was so severe that schools were closed for weeks together, and 
in others the average attendance in large schools was reduced to three or 
four. Many boys died, and others were compelled by the death of near rela¬ 
tives to leave school. Many went home sick and re-appeared after the lapse 
of several months in a state hardly fit to prosecute their studies.” 

The periodical disorganisation of society by epidemic fever is familiar to 
those who have lived In Northern India, and to such persons the Director’s 
picture will not appeal 1 overdrawn. Unfortunately the autumn of 1879 in the 
lower districts of the Punjab was still more disastrous than the preceding one. Report for 
while the extraordinary demand for labour in the neighbourhood of the frontier 
owing to the Afghan war and the construction of military railways, was almost 
equally unfavourable to the steady progress of education. At the same time the 
brisk demand for the sc rvices of clerks and mohurrirs, if it emptied the schools 
now, could not fail to be an encouragement hereafter. The idle young men 
who used to haunt the mspectox!s-eft»fi- complaining that their education had 
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been their ruin, now disappeared from the scene, and doubtless found a sphere 
of usefulness and profit. Even some of the teachers deserted, and scholarship- 
holders forfeited their stipends, to take contracts, or for temporary employment 
on treble pay in the post office or commissariat. 

If the whole of the province had been subject to similar influences, the 
falling-off would have been much more considerable than it was in 1879-80, 
but the effects of the war were not felt much except in the neighbourhood of 
the imperial road between Jhilum and Peshawar, and the epidemic prevailed 
chiefly in the districts round about Delhi. 

In the year 1879-80 there is an apparent increase in the number of insti¬ 
tutions from 1,979 to 2,094, hut this is accounted for by the new classification 
adopted under the orders of tho Government of India in connection with a 
revised set of statistical forms. Henceforth all schools were to be divided into 
primary, middle and high schools, according to the stages of education to which 
the students belonged. In Government schools the system had already been 
partially introduced, and now in all cases a school which had hitherto been 
called one high school, with its high, middle and lower departments in the 
same building, was treated in the returns as three separate schools—a high school, 
a middle school, a primary school. Middle schools in the same way were 
divided into two schools, and thus 115 new schools were nominally added to 
the list. 

Another change in connection with tho new statistical forms, was in t,he # 
definition of an aided school. In 1878-79 the number of aided schools was 
469 with 25,304 scholars on the rolls, and an aggregate expenditure of 
R4,55,297. 

In the following year, the number of aided schools was 338 only, with 
15,446 scholars on the rolls, and the expenditure was R.3,35,240. The 
explanation of this great discrepancy is that by the new rule, branches of dis¬ 
trict schools and schools in municipalities, supported partly by grants from 
provincial funds, but managed by Government officers, or by committees on 
behalf of Government, were transferred from the aided list to that of Govern¬ 
ment schools. With the exception of girls’ schools and a few others, the only 
bond fide grant-in-aid schools in the Punjab have all along been tho mission 
schools. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Progress of Education during the decade 1871-1881, 

The cessation of the war, and a healthy season were favorable to the progress 
of education in 1880-81. The number of scholars increased from 100,442 
to 104,923, while the expenditure was only nominally increased by the insertion 
for the first time of the cost of-the medical school at Lahore. There was an 
increase in the amount of fees and in the contribution from municipalities. 
A favourable reaction had commenced, which continues up to the present time. 

In his introduction to the report for 1880-81 the Director makes a 
statement of progress during the past ten years. The changes of classification 
and of statistical forms render an exact comparison difficult, if not impossible, 
but there appears to have been a sufficient improvement in the standard of 
attainments, while the increase in numbers fails to keep pace with the increase 
of expenditure. Indeed, there is little reason for congratulation on the 
extension of education under the direct influence of the Department, whatever 
progress may have been made in perfecting the machinery. 

The number of students attending the Dehli and Lahore Colleges in 1871, 
was 102. In 1881, the Dehli College had ceased to exist, and the number of 
students at Lahore was 94. 

The Director calculates that the number of hoys attending classes for 
secondary education rose during the decade from 2,314 to 6,201, and in 
primary schools from 65,678 to 88,195. 

In 1870-71, expenditure from all sources on schools for general education 
amounted to upwards of ten lakhs of rupees. In 1880-81 it was nearly 13| 
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lakhs. In the expenditure from provincial funds, which in both cases was 
about 5| lakhs, there was a slight decrease. But whereas in 1871-72 the 
educational cess contributed less than two lakhs, the income from district funds, 
in which the educational cess had been merged, amounted in 1880-81 to 
nearly four lakhs. The balance of one and-a-half lakhs is represented by 
increase in fees, which rose from R44.000 to Rl,10,000, municipal contribu¬ 
tions increased from R23,000 to R97,500, and other minor sources of income. 

The tabular statement (I) which follows, summarizes in a general way the Tabular Statement 
progress and cost of education in the Punjab from the date when the“"‘!™.^ p ® rison of 
Department was first established. On the whole, the figures show a very 
considerable increase of expenditure without a corresponding addition to the 
numbers of scholars under instruction. But, on the other hand, the standard 
of attainments is much higher than it was twenty yeai’s ago, when nearly 
equal numbers were educated—or, at least, were borne on the rolls—for little 
more than half the present cost. 

It would be premature to pass an opinion upon the causes of the feeble and 
exotic growth of the Education Department in the Punjab. A certain amount 
of that kind of education which leads to employment they will accept if it 
is offered gratuitously or at a trifling cost. Their reading and writing 
they can get for themselves independently of the Department—at least, those 
classes which care to do so can; and, though they may attend a Government 
school to acquire an elementary education, they value it very little. 

The changes which have occurred in the system of accounts and in the 
classification of schools make it extremely difficult to render the comparison 
of consecutive years exact,. In the statement the actual figures shown in the 
reports have been taken to avoid confusion, but qualifications must be admit¬ 
ted in several places. 

Pension charges are, of course, left out. Where there are sudden fluctua¬ 
tions of expenditure, it may generally be assumed that a large sum was debited to 
buildings, which, strictly speaking, belong to a capital account. The expendi¬ 
ture on buildings, too, is often understated, as the accounts are not kept in 
the Education Department but ascertained, as far as possible, from the Public 
Works Department, or district offices. The accounts of the Punjab University 
are sometimes shown in a complete form, and sometimes only the grant-in-aid 
has been included. The cost of the medical school at Lahore, ■amounting to 
upwards of half a lakh of rupees, was exhibited for the first time in the returns 
for 1880-1881. The services of missionaries engaged in teaching, and some¬ 
times contributions to private schools, are taken at a valuation. In the numbers 
of schools and scholars similar allowances must be made. In 1865-66, of 
102,418 scholars on the rolls, 4,780 were prisoners in jails. Under a different 
system the number was reduced to 2,201,_and it has since been omitted 
altogether. In the year 1879-80 there is an apparent increase of institutions 
from 1,979 to 2,094, which is due te the plan adopted in the new statistical 
forms of showing separate departments'of a school as so many separate schools. 

Owing to the changes of system in University and school examinations, a 
comparison of the results between 1871 and 1881 will not be attempted here ; 
but a statement is added (II) from which some idea of the standard of educa¬ 
tion may be inferred. 
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I. 


Summary Statement of Schools under Government inspection, the number of Scholars, and total 
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Secondary Schools . 
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95 

99 
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Primary Schools 

662 

1,443 

2,171 

1,863 

1,096 

1,761 

1,830 

2,109 

1,822 

1,761 

1,884 

1,720 
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40 

62 
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Sohools for Boys . . 

13,304 

10,205 

37,994 

46.3T4 

'13,319 

50,763 

60,398 

76,663 

78,393 

82,432 

81,620 

80,027 

82,163 

Schools for Girls . 
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300 
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02 

872 

1,312 

2,224 

3,993 

13,243 

19,501 

20,441 

16,491 

17,468 

Special Schools 
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220 

461 

405 

368 

359 

346 

374 

386 

416 

446 

Total 

13,610 

19,605 

38,211 

46,680 

44,6-12 

62,480 

62,990 

81,012 

92,011 

1.02,418 

1,02,388 

95,977 

1,00,146 
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• Dr. Leitoer’e estimate. 
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Expenditure from all sources from the organisation of the Funjdb Education Department. 


1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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* Oriental College, 














Lahore, included. 
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231 


1,323 

1,283 

1,253 

1,261 

1,380 

1,469 

1,495 

1,472 
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1,391 

1,527+ 
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1,526 

+ The increase is up- 
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9 
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i 

9 

9 
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10 

10 

11 

15 
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2,084 

1,911 
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2,020 
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1,979 
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88 

77 

89 
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88 

78 
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72,445 

72,446 

77,867 

81,180 

93,175 

1,02,469 

1,03,978 

1,01,643 

1,04,410 

94,976 

90,212 

91,396 

99,939 


13,205 

11,819 

11,079 

8,656 

9,420 

9,940 

10,656 

10,184 

10,292 

9,897 

9,557 

9,095 

9,756 


412 

405 

459 

452 

488 

625 

637 

656 

591 

608 

595 

738 

1 729 


86,151* 

84,772 

89,517 

90,370 

1,03,166 

1,13,042 

1,15,234 

1,12,! >-5 

1,15,409 

1,03,509 

1,00,142 
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9,98,818 

10,18,640 

10,47,050 

10,59,551 

11,41,615 

14,07,286 

14,51,101 

14,57,552 

1 

' 14,44,512 

13,69,140 

13,41,118 

13,92,534 

| 

16,29,440 
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* In 1878-79 the time of the middle Rchool examination was changed from November to the following April, 
t In 1880-81 .the middle school course was extended to three years, and only a supplementary examination was held. 



















PART II. 

EVOCATION IN THE PUNJAB IN 18S2. 


CHAPTER IV. 


General description of the Punjab*. 


towards the barren sandy plateaux of 


In its strict etymological sense, the Punjab, or region of the five rivers, Physic®-! geography 
comprises only the tract of country enclosed and watered by the confluent ° f the Punj:lb ' 
streams of the Sutlej, the Beas, the Ravi, the Chenab, and the Jhilum; but 
modern territorial arrangements have included under the same designation three 
other well-demarcated tracts,—namely, the Sind Sugar Doab, or wedge of land 
between the Indus and the Punjab Proper; the narrow strip of country 
between the Indus and the Sulaiman mountains; and the Cis-Sutlej districts 
and Delhi territory. 

Viewed as a whole, it presents the appearance of a gently sloping plain 
leading from the snow-clad mountains, which hem it in on the north and east 
by a slight south-westward declivity 
Sind and Rajputana. 

The river valleys, being irrigated by inundation, percolation, wells or arti¬ 
ficial canals, present a general appearance of successful cultivation; but the 
high intermediate plain above stretches from stream to stream in a broad and 
undulating expanse of s erile sand-hills and stunted vegetation, and, as a whole, 
is of little economical value except for grazing cattle. 

The census of 1881, which was taken over an area of 143,806 square 
miles, disclosed a total number of 22,712,120 inhabitants, distributed among 
52,870 villages or townships. 

Exclusive of Native States, the area of the Punjab under British adminis¬ 
tration comprised 107,089 square miles. The total number of inhabitants was 
18,850,437. The number of towns containing upwards of 5,000 inhabitants 
was 238, and of villages 34,086. The number of occupied houses was 
2,332,682. 

The Native States to which reference has been made are administered by 
the great feudatory Chiefs of Patiala, Bahawalpur, Kapurthala, Jhind, &c. The 
extensive mountainous region governed by the Maharaja of Cashmere is not 
included. The population is most dense in the Bari and Jalandhar Dodbs, 
along the banks of the great rivers, and in the submontane tract. It grows 
sparser in the Deraj at and the hilly north-western districts, while the central 
plateaux between the great rivers are often almost uninhabited. 

The census of 1881 returned the population in British territory, classified Religious division 
according to religion, as follows :— p U i!ja e b People ° f the 


Results of tlie 
census of 1881. 


Muhammadans 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Buddhists and Jains 

Christians 

Others 


10,525,150 

7,130,528 

1,121,004 

38,690 

33,420 

1,645 


The Muhammadans are most numerous in the north-west, where nearly 
the whole of the agricultural population belongs to this creed. The Hindus 
form the bulk of the population in the Cis-Sutlej divisions and in the hills 
about Kangra and Simla. The Sikhs are nowhere more than a fraction of the 
inhabitants; but in the neighbourhood of Lahore, Amritsar, Pirozpur, Jalan¬ 
dhar, they amount to about one-quarter. Though numerically weak, the Sikhs 
are socially and politically of the highest importance, and at the time of the 
annexation they were the dominant class. Many of the Hindus of the Western 
Punjab, without being Sikhs, have, in a great measure, adopted the doctrinal 
and moral teaching of the Sikh religion. 


* The description c-f the Punjab is condensed from the Imperial Gazetteer of India . 
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Ethnical Divisions. 


Number of persons 
in the Punjab under 
instruction, and of 
persons able to read 
and write. 


Comparison of 
educational statistics 
in England. 


Among the Muhammadans the Pathans form the bulk of the population 
in the north-western bill districts. Of the Rajput Muhammadans, the Bhattis 
of the central divisions, the Rangliars of Delhi and Hissar and the Janjhuas 
of Rawalpindi, deserve notice. The Jats, who have embraced the faith of 
Islam where the Mussalmans predominate and elsewhere, are Hindus or Sikhs, 
form the backbone of the cultivating community except in the trans-Indus 
region. The Gujars are chiefly herdsmen on the dry central plateaux. The 
Ghakkars of Rawalpindi compose the gentry of the hill country in that 
neighbourhood. A large number of Kashmiri immigrants are found as weavers 
in the larger towns. 

Among the Hindus and Sikhs, Brahmans are usually found. The Banias 
compose the trading classes in the eastern districts; but beyond the Ravi and 
in the southern divisions their place is taken by Kattris and Aroras, 

Prom the census returns of 1881, it appears that 157,623 males and 
6,101 females were under instruction in British territory. In the returns of the 
Education Department for the same year, the grand total of scholars on the rolls 
of Government and aided schools was 104,923, of whom 9,931 were females. 

In 1878-79, the last year for which the returns of indigenous schools were 
collected, the number of scholars in these schools was reported to he 53,027. 
In other words, the census returns, as well as those of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, represent the number of persons under instruction to be somewhat more 
than a lakh and a half. But there is a considerable discrepancy in the number 
of females reported as under instruction in the two sets of returns. It is prob¬ 
able that the school registers exaggerate the number of girls said to he attending 
school, while popular prejudice would often he likely to prevent the people 
from admitting to the census officials that the women of their families were 
learning to read and write. 

In Native States, 17,126 males and 436 females were returned under in¬ 
struction. According to the census, 482,129 males and 8,407 females in British 
territory can read and write. In Native States, 93,815 males and 862 females 
are returned as able to read and write. Here, again, the prejudice against 
admitting that women are educated may account for the small numbers shown 
in the statistics; but the proportion of females able to read and write would 
in any case be insignificant. 

The general result is that in British territory one person in 39 can read and 
write; in Native States, one in 41; and in the whole Punjab, about one in 40. 
But the proportion of persons under instruction in British territory is one 
to 37 of those who can read and write, while in Native States it is one to 5‘5. 

The proportion of persons under instruction to those who can read and 
write is very large in either case, and is perhaps clue to the fact that so many 
children go through a course of religious reading ■which is not intended to be 
the foundation of a general education. The activity of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, no doubt, is the chief reason why the proportion of persons under instruc¬ 
tion in British territory is comparatively so high; but the fact that this portion 
of the country contains all the large cities, and affords special opportunities 
to men of education, must also he taken into account. It is, however, dis¬ 
appointing to find that the work of the Department has so little tendency to 
add to the numbers of the educated classes. 

The prospect of placing education within the reach of all children of a 
school-going age is so remote in the Punjab that there is little use in comparing 
the retuns of school attendance given in the reports of the Committee of 
Council on Education in England. 

The Registrar General, in his report on tlio census of 1871, stated that the 
number of children of the school age (3 and under 13), as defined by the Educa¬ 
tion Act, was of hoys 2,687,631, of girls 2,6S6,670, aggregating 5,374,301, or 
nearly one-fourth of the population. 

In the same year—the first in which the Elementary Education Act of 1870 
came into operation, and before compulsory education had become a system— 
the number of scholars in average attendance was 1,231,434, or about one- 
fourtli of the number which ought to have been at school in England and 
Wales, with an estimated population of more than twenty-two millions. In 
India, omitting infants and girls, we have taken one in fifteen as the propor¬ 
tion of children of a school age to the population. The actual attendance 
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in the departmental schools of the Punjab is less than one in a hundred of the 
male population only. 

The census returns of 1881 show that in the three great religious tribes Comparison of ti.< 
of the Punjab the proportion of edeuated persons is very unequal. Among ""™^ a “ f J ? i,,<Ju 
Hindus in British territory, one in 23 can read and write ; among Sikhs, one wadw^abie toTt 
in 31 ; and among Musalmans, one in 108. The two last sections include a and write - 
majority of the agricultural classes, and, among the Mussalmans especially, 
three are comparatively ew persons to whom education is a means of livelihood. 

In the schools of the Department, there is one Hindu for 108 of the popu¬ 
lation, one Sikh for 116, and one Muhammadan for 250. 


CHAPTER XVI: 

Indigenous Schools. 

The term ‘ indigenous * has generally been used in educational reports to Definition of 
denote the system of religious and secular education which has existed from ^cntf n°“ 3 
time immemorial, and survives side by side with the expensive and highly- et ucatl0n ‘ 
organised Departments of Public Instruction introduced by the English Govern¬ 
ment. In recent times in has not been unusual for indigenous schools to use 
the books of the Department, or even to teach a little English without losing 
their essential characteristics. But we do not include among the indigenous 
schools those which are mere offshoots of Government schools, although they 
be maintained by private persons. 

In a general way, it is not difficult to ascertain the extent and character The extent of 
of indigenous instruction, though, on account of the undefined and fluctuating educaUon. 8 
condition of the schools, it is almost impossiblo to gauge it by statistics. In any 
estimate of the value of indigenous methods, the distinction between home 
education and school education must not be lost sight of. The first objection 
to the indigenous method in the eyes of a European critic is the disregard of 
any attempt to train the reasoning powers of the scholar, and the limit of the 
teacher’s aim to securing a certain degree of mechanical precision from his 
pupil, at least in the earlier stages of education. In Europe we have found 
uut a better way, but it is only a few years since an Eton boy used to learn 
the rudiments of Latin from a grammar written in the same language; and, 
whatever may be the inferiority of a system which was once universal and still 
prevails in the unimproved East, it must be admitted that it is quite capable of 
making scholars. In Europe, now and of late years, we try to teach a boy 
something worth knowing for its own sake. In an Oriental school, he is drilled 
in exercises which will hereafter render the acquisition of knowledge easy to 
him, and for the present, little care is taken that he should understand w r hat 
he reads, or writes, or lean s by heart. And this was the method which made 
the great scholars of Greece and Rome, and of Europe until within our own 
generation. The advantage is by no means entirely in favour of the modern 
plan, and it is generally allowed that, however narrow and one-sided may be 
the education of a man who has been brought up in the old-fashioned way, he 
is a better scholar and writes a better hand than one who has undergone a 
more liberal course of training in a Government school. 

The difficulty of obtaining trustworthy statistics of the indigenous schools Difficulty of collect, 
is noticed m every report, and is attributed to two causes,—the insufficiency or indigenous schools, 
the native agency employed in collecting the statistics, and the precarious and 
fluctuating eharracter of the schools themselves. Before the cess schools were 
made over to the management of district officers, the registration of indigenous 
schools was naturally effected through the deputy inspectors with the help 
of the village school teachers. Afterwards the census was taken by the 
tehsildars’ chaprasis. At a later period, wdien schools were better organised, 
and village school teachers more under control, a suitable agency might have 
been found in the departmental officials, and in some cases they -were employed 
for this purpose with advantage. The objection to making use of their ser¬ 
vices was the loss of time which they would have to incur in travelling. On 
the other hand, the ignorance of the chaprasis incapacitated them from checking 
the returns which the people chose to give, and which were sometimes purposely 
falsified from fear of a new tax or some other prejudice. 

But the business does rot seem to have been taken in hand with much 
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earnestness, because comparatively few of the schools were thought to be of a 
permanent character. 

The Arabic and Sanskrit schools were attended by itinerant students, who 
begged their bread from place to place, and pjackedup their books and walked 
away as soon as the charitable public were tired of seeing the same faces, or 
they had finished the particular treatise in which their master toy the time 
being was supposed to excel. Then if a competent judge had an indigenous 
school before him, it would he no easy task to classify it. There might be 
20 little hoys all reading the Koran by rote, of whom 15 would never get 
beyond the first few pages, while five would take up Persian as well during the 
intervals between the two harvests. The sum total of indigenous learning is a 
respectable amount, hut it cannot easily he measured in the growth. As was 
often remarked in the reports, an educational census of the people would be far 
more valuable than one of the schools in which some of the educated classes 
were taught. 

The different classes of indigenous schools are frequently described in the 
education reports. We shall follow here in the main the account given in 
Colonel Holroyd’s special report upon primary education drawn up for the 
Government of India in 1881. 

In 1878-79, the last year for which returns have been furnished, of 53,029 
scholars in indigenous schools, nearly 32,000 were said to he learning Arabic. 
As has been already explained, most of these merely read the Koran without 
understanding the meaning. Something more is learnt by those who are 
destined to become parish priests, and there arc itinerant students who go 
where they can beg their living, and sometimes acquire a respectable amount 
of scholarship. 

About one-seventh of the total number of hoys were learning Persian. 
The Persian schools are generally under Muhammadan teachers, and are 
attached to mosques ; hut sometimes a native gentleman has a tutor for his 
own sons, and admits the sons of his dependents and neighbouis to benefit by 
the lessons. 

The system of instruction pursued in an indigenous Persian school is 
practically efficient, though not such as would be approved in modern Europe. 
Little boys read certain Persian books at first by rote, and afterwards with 
a literal translation. Explanation is not regularly given at any stage, hut 
nevertheless the student who attends the best of these schools for a sufficient 
time may obtain a considerable knowledge of Persian literature. In caligraphy 
and accurate scholarship he usually excels those who have gone through the 
more comprehensive course of instruction followed in Government schools. 

The Persian school or mnlctab prepares the scholar for official work. 

There is another kind of indigenous secular school—the patshala—in which 
the children of the trading classes learn Indian bazar accounts. In these 
schools they teaeli an elaborate multiplication table, in which fractional numbers 
are included, and also the prices of given quantities of goods. This multiplica¬ 
tion table is applied to a kind of Practice called Phailawat, which is similar in 
its method to the mental arithmetic of European schools. The course also 
includes writing out bills, and sometimes hundis and book-keeping, though 
these last are generally reserved for the apprenticeship of the shop. 

It has been said already that the patshala of the Punjab is, on the whole, 
much the same thing as the patshala of Bengal, but there is one important 
difference. The Bengal patshala takes its pupils in the right direction, and the 
course prescribed by the Government is the sequel of what lias gone before. 

In the Punjab, the commercial running hand has little or nothing in com¬ 
mon with Nagari or Gurmukhi, which are used in manuscript books, and are 
equally suitable for printing. The Pdndhas have often no literary knowledge 
except the elements of the system which they teach ; and accordingly, when 
their schools are taken over by tlie Government, it is usual to give them new 
teachers and new subjects of study after completion of the indigenous course. 

In the Persian mciktah, Hindus are found in large numbers, and in the 
patshala the Pandha is often a Mussalman whose ancestors may have been 
Hindu teachers. Official business is conducted through the medium of Persian 
or Urdu (which in its literary form is a variety of Persian), hut commercial 
business retains the Indian system, and Mussalman traders naturally follow" the 
customs of the country. 
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Making allowances for the difference of language and subjects, tbe indi- Sanskrit schools, 
genous Sanskrit schools very much resemble the Arabic schools. The old 
pandit takes the place of the old maulvi, and the chela the place of the 
tdlih-Um ; most of the elder scholars in a Sanskrit sehool are studying for the 
priestly office, and several of them beg their bread from place to place where 
the kind of instruction they seek is to be had. 

As Urdu is read in he maktab, so Hindi is read in the Sanskrit school. It Nagari and 
appears that the returns take no accout of Gurmukhi, although among the Gurmukhl schools. 
Sikhs, and others who follow the Sikh religion, boys and girls in great numbers 
read the Granth, and learn to read and write Gurmukhi on writing-boards. 

Although no statistics of indigenous schools could be obtained of later 
date than 1878-79, Coionel Holroyd, in 1881, caused to be prepared for his 
report a statement of the indigenous schools in Lahore and Delhi. 

At Delhi there is a Koran sehool in every mosque, four of which deserve indigenous schools 
notice. In two of these, boys and young men study all the branches of an a ° 

Arabic and Persian education according to indigenous methods, together with a 
little Urdu and arithmetic in imitation of Government schools. The other 
two schools are for adult students of Arabic. 

At Lahore there are seven indigenous sehools, containing 245 scholars, in indigenous schools 
which English is studied. They meet the wants of those parents who cannot at Lahore - 
afford to pay the fees in the Government school, and do not wish to join the 
mission school. 

There are 63 mosque schools, of which 39 are for reading the Koran only, 
and the rest for Persian and Urdu. There are four schools with 192 pupils 
for teaching bazar accounts, four schools in which Gurmukhi only is taught, 

20 schools for Sanskrit and instruction in the Hindu religion, and three or four 
schools for Hindu medicine, astrology and fortune-telling. 

Many of the Peis ian schools and a large proportion of those in which 
bazar accounts are taught have been absorbed in the Government system. 

The teacher of the Persian school generally became the head teacher of a 
Goverment school, but the patshalas were usually affiliated to some Govern¬ 
ment school, and the pupils, after completing the mercantile course of instruc¬ 
tion, would either leave altogether, or join the classes in which Urdu and Persian 
are taught. All, or nearly all, the best indigenous schools, excepting those of 
a purely religious character, have become Government schools, because the 
teachers prefer the security of Government service to dependence upon the 
good-Avill of their neighbours. 

The mode in which teachers of indigenous schools are paid was described Fees and other 
in our account of the organisation of the Department. In religious schools no i^huiTgenous 00 ^’ 6 
fees are charged, though the teacher lives upon charitable offerings, which schools, 
answer the same purpose. In country schools the usual fee is two annas a 
month, besides presents in kind; but in such towns as Delhi a substantial fee 
is often paid in proportion to the parents’ means. 

The possibility of improving indigenous education by inspection and rians for improving 
grants-in-aid is a question which will call for careful investigation by the 
Commission. The first attempts to establish a system of education for the y gran s m ' ft ‘ ' 
masses, both in the North-Western Provinces and in the Punjab, were made 
upon the indigenous schools; and these attempts after a time were abandoned 
in favour of employing i eachers as public servants. Whether the experiment 
deserved a longer trial may be now worth further consideration, but the system 
which was finally adopted is approved in the Court of Director’s Education 
letter No. 23, dated 27th May 1856. 

We quote from paragraph 39:—"The plan of Mr. Thomason included 
both the supervision and the improvement of the indigenous vernacular 
schools. These schools have not hitherto shown signs of much improvement 
under this arrangement, and are in course of supersession in the natural 
order of things, owing to the preference shown by the Native community for 
the halltabandi schools.” 

The letter quoted was addressed to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces, but it was, no doubt, a sufficient authority for the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, which, in the infancy of the Department, closely followed the example 
of the North-Western Provinces. 

Again, from 1865 to 1869, the Government of the Punjab attempted to 
supplement the village school system by aiding any indigenous schools which 
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might accept aid on easy conditions, and tlie experiment excited a good deal of 
interest, although it may have been attempted on too small a scale, and without 
any special establishment. 

But the results were not encouraging. The indigenous teachers would 
not work for the Government, unless they were promised the full advantages 
of belonging to the establishment. Had there been no Government schools 
in their neighbourhood, they might have been content with a grant-in-aid, 
but they negotiated with the inspectors on the principle of a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work. Similar attempts have subsequently been made on a smaller 
scale, but generally with the result that the aided school remains unimproved, 
or that the teacher is discontented until he becomes a Government servant. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Primary Instruction recognised by the Department. 

The primary schools of the Department afford a course of instruction 
extending over five years, and terminating with an examination called the upper 
primary examination. In some other provinces, the elementaiy classes in a 
middle or high school are included under secondary education, on the ground 
that they are preparatory to a course of instruction of the higher sort, and 
differ in character from those schools which are intended for the working 
classes, just as the lower forms in an English public school cannot he classified 
with the Board schools and other schools under the Education Department. 

But in the Punjab, since the introduction of a uniform classification by 
order of the Government of India in 1879, the principle of dividing schools 
so as to correspond to the stages of education has been definitely adopted, and 
the lower departments of middle and high schools are treated as separate 
primary schools. The majority of primary schools are purely vernacular 
schools in the villages and smaller towns. These usually have the five classes 
of a primary school complete; the lowest class is the first, and the highest the 
fifth, each class comprising one year’s study. But in the towns there are 
branch schools attached to English schools, in which instruction is given in 
the vernacular only up to the lower primary examination. This examination 
is held upon the completion of the course of study prescribed for the third 
class. Such branches are treated as English schools in the returns, because 
they are regarded, not at separate schools, but as the lower divisions of English 
primary schools. At least such has been the classification hitherto, though 
it is not without inconvenience. 

Schools are classified as Government schools, aided schools, and unaided 
schools. Government schools are schools under the direct management of 
Government, or of officers or committees on behalf of Government, wherein 
the staff of teachers is appointed and dismissed by Government, or by such 
officers or committees. 

All schools not coming under this definition are classed as aided or un¬ 
aided, according as they do or do not receive grants from Government. But 
several schools, now classed as Government schools, are partly supported by 
an allowance from provincial services drawn under the rules for grants-in-aid. 
No account is taken in the statistical returns of schools not under regular 
inspection. In the Punjab there are no unaided schools which submit to 
regular inspection, and hardly any, excepting the indigenous schools—which 
might he included in this class. 

Eemale education will be dealt with in a separate chapter. 

In the returns for 1881-82, there are 1,520 primary schools for boys, viz., 
198 English and 1,322 vernacular Government schools, the former including 
the vernacular feeders of secondary schools, in which English is taught; 83 
English and 33 vernacular aided schools, which, with a few exceptions, are under 
the management of Christian missions ; and six schools for Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians. The grand total of scholars on the rolls on the 31st March 1882 was— 

In English schools ........ 23,019 

„ Vernacular schools ........ 70,641 

Of these, 7,697 in English schools for Natives were studying English, 8,761 a 
classical language, and all the rest a vernacular language. 
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In vernacular schools 19,672 were studying a classical language, and all a Subjects of study, 
vernacular language. Tlie “classical language” is in nearly every case Persian, 
though in a very few schools, such as the Anglo-Arabie and Anglo-Sanskrit 
schools at Delhi, Arabic and Sanskrit are studied as well. English is taught 
only in the upper division of primary schools, and although the elements of 
Persian are taught in the lower primary school, the boys returned as studying 
a classical language are those of the upper primary school, who read the Qulistan 
and Bostdn. The vernacular language is generally Urdu, which can hardly be 
acquired without some knowledge of Persian. Hindi, in the Deva Nagari 
character, is the medium of instruction in a few primary schools in the 
districts of Hoshiarpur and Kangra, and in the neighbourhood of Delhi; while 
in the Eastern Punjab especially, the lowest class often contains a division 
of boys studying bazar accounts according to the indigenous method. The 
vernacular adopted and encouraged by Government is Urdu. The persons 
who make use of Government and mission schools for the most part require 
instruction in Urdu, because it is the lingua franca of official business and 
general correspondence; and consequently other systems at present hold a very 
subordinate place in the scheme of studies of these schools. 

The following is an abstract of the scheme of studies in Government The scheme of 
schools. Aided schools follow a similar course, though they generally use 111 pnmi,ry 
other text-books, both English and vernacular :~ 

EIRST CLASS. 

Urdu Heading.—Urdu-ka-Qaida, an Urdu primer. 

Writing letters and figures. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Urdu Heading.—Eirst and Second Urdu Readers, containing graphic de¬ 
scriptions of every-day life and of familiar trees, animals, &c.; copies; the 
multiplication table, and four simple rules of arithmetic. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Urdu Heading.—The Third and Eourth Urdu Headers, containing more ad¬ 
vanced lessons in natural history. Copies and dictation. The Eirst and Second Per¬ 
sian Readers, containing a graduated series of reading lessons without grammar, 
arithmetic to compound division (money), and the maps of the Punjab and India. 

So far, the course of study is the same both in English and vernacular 
schools. Eor Hindi schools and for the inahajani, or commercial classes 
attached to Urdu or Hind i primary schools, special schemes have been intro¬ 
duced tentatively but are not in general use. It is now proposed to transcribe 
the Urdu books of the series into Nagari. 

After the completion of the three year’s course the scholars are required to 
pass the lower primary school examination. This consists of reading at sight 
with facilitv a moderately easy book in a vernacular language, writing to dic¬ 
tation from* the same, and the four rules of arithmetic, simple and compound. 

After passing this examination, a boy is promoted into the upper primary 
school, which contains two classes, the fourth and the fifth. The course of 
study is as follows 

EOURTH CLASS. 

The English Primer in English schools, and in vernacular schools, ele¬ 
ments of mensuration. 

Urdu Reading.—Stories from Indian history. 

Persian.—Selections from the Gulistan. 

Grammar and translation. 

Arithmetic—To the end of vulgar fractions. 

Geography :—Outline of the geography of the world, Asia, and revision of 
India and the Punjab. 

EIETH CLASS. 

English Eirst Header, or for vernacular schools only, mensuration. Urdu 
and Persian Selections. 

Grammar—Parsing and translation. 

Arithmetic.—Including practice, ruie-of three, square measure, interest. 

Geography.—Names of the countries of the world, with their capitals and 
chief natural features, and revision of previous lessons. 
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This completes the course of instruction in a primary school. 

Candidates for the upper primary school examination are required to 
read with facility and explain a passage in. the vernacular from a work of 
ordinary difficulty or newspaper; to read and explain any of the class-books 
studied during the preceding year, and answer questions in grammar ; to write 
from dictation; to work sums in the rules of arithmetic prescribed for primary 
schools, and generally, to have a knowledge of the subjects, as well as of the 
text-books iu the scheme. 

Under the orders of the Government of India, text-hook committees have 
from time to time reviewed the school-books prescribed for the schools under 
the control of the Department; and most of the hooks in use have been com¬ 
piled under the direction of these eommittees, while others are in course of 
preparation. 

Our present Manuals of Geography leave much to he desired. History, in 
primary schools, is taught only in the form of stories. The Readers contain 
lessons on the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, on air and water, on 
natural phenomena, the laws of health, historical and descriptive sketches. 
Every opportunity is taken to inculcate right principles and natural religion, 
though direct teaching of this kind has not been attempted. 

School libraries for primary schools can hardly he said to exist, and the 
apparatus is of the simplest kind. In villages the school-house usually consists 
of a long building with a verandah, and a chamber at one end for the school¬ 
master’s residence, or for keeping maps and books belonging to the schools. 
The hoys sit on tlie floor, on matting or carpet ranged along either wall, in their 
classes. The teachers also sit on the ground, though usually on cushions. 
Each hoy, besides his books which he purchases for himself, has a board on 
which he writes with a reed pen, and an English slate. A black hoard is found 
in all the better schools, and a table and chair for the use of inspecting officers. 
In English schools the hoys generally sit on benches, even in the lower 
primary department. This* is partly a matter of custom, but desks and 
benches are thought to be as necessary for writing English as a seat on the 
ground for Persian. 

The first village school-houses were usually built of the same material as 
the mud and thatch houses of the peasants, and cost about R100 each. In 
recent times it has been the fashion to build more expensively, and a primary 
school is often a masonry building costing R. 1,000 or more. If the school 
is large, instead of an oblong, the building assumes the form of a quadrangle 
with long rooms and verandahs on three sides, and two small rooms divided by 
an entrance on the fourth. 

Eor district and mission schools there is no particular plan, hut the build¬ 
ing usually contains one large room and several class rooms. The younger boys 
often have to sit in verandahs; but whenever the accommodation becomes 
insufficient, provision is made as far as possible from local funds. On the 
whole, school-houses are suitable, and though some of them are badly construct¬ 
ed they are usually somewhat expensive for the class of persons who use them. 

Iu a country where doors and windows are habitually kept open, ventilation 
is of less importance, but inconvenience from rain, cold and heat, is felt more or 
less almost everywhere. 

The circumstances differ so much that it is impossible to give any general 
description. It is perhaps sufficient- to say that the attention of officers is 
naturally directed to ' the question of school accommodation incessantly, and 
that the tendency is to spend more than would be thought necessary in a shop 
or factory conducted for private gain. School furniture, on the other hand, is 
too often clumsy or deficient in simplicity. In English schools the dual desks 
and some other of the modes of seating boys now used in England have been 
tried, but for the purposes of vernacular instruction nothing can he compared 
to a seat on the bare ground. 

The school registers all show the number of boys on the rolls, their castes, 
trades, and parentage, their daily attendance, or, in case of absence, the reason, 
the average monthly attendance, and the payment of fees. Sometimes, under 
the orders of the inspector or some other officer, further particulars are given. 
It is the business of all inspecting officers to examine the registers of attend¬ 
ance, and to ensure as far as possible that the entries are genuine. In the 
case of superior schools, the registers are perhaps as trustworthy as could he 
desired. In village schools there is much laxity. 
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Teachers, from indolence, will write up their registers once in three or four 
days, or it' they are themselves absent without leave, or if the scholars are all 
at work in the harvest, ticy will make up a fictitious statement of attendance 
rather than risk the disp easure of their superiors. Still the registers, on the 
whole, give a fair representation of the attendance of village schools. A blank 
form of the register in use in vernacular schools is given below 
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there are four grades, with salaries of E10, 12, 15, and 20. For assistant 
teachers there are three grades, with salaries of E6, 8, and 10. For men of 
ability there is a prospect of promotion to vernacular middle schools on salaries 
of E20, 25, 30, and 40. The assistants in middle schools receive E8, 10, 
12, and 15. The teachers of vernacular schools are paid from local funds, 
and are not entitled to pensions. Successful teachers of vernacular schools are 
sometimes selected for employment as Oriental teachers in district schools, 
when they are eligible for still higher salaries, and become entitled to pensions. 

The Oriental teachers in Government English primary schools receive on an 
average higher salaries than teachers in village schools. They are for the most 
part paid from local funds and fees, though some are borne on the regular 
establishment. Originally the great majority of vernacular teachers were men 
who had kept indigenous schools. Their salaries at first were only Rs. 5 per 
month, which they probably supplemented by private contributions of various 
kinds. These men have gradually given place to young men educated in the 
schools of the Department. 

There are three Government training schools for vernacular teachers 
situated at Delhi, Lahore, and Rawalpindi. The students are almost all 
stipendiaries from the districts. As a general rule, they are required to pass 
the middle school examination in the vernacular before they enter: but in 
some districts it is not possible to insist upon this condition. Students 
who have passed the middle school examination receive a year’s training 
before being examined for a certificate of competence to teach a primary 
school. They are drilled in the subjects taught in middle and primary schools, 
and are instructed in the business of teaching. A practising school is attached 
to the training school at Delhi, but the uncouth dialect of peasant teachers is 
not appreciated by town boys, and this important part of a system of training 
has not hitherto been turned to much account. 

There is also an aided training school maintained by the Christian Verna¬ 
cular Education Society at Amritsar, which is intended to prepare teachers for 
employment in mission schools and elsewhere. Provision is made in the 
Government training schools for 170 stipendiary students, and the number on 
the rolls of the aided training school is 31. In future, when these students 
are all sufficiently instructed before joining to require only one year’s training, 
the annual outturn should not be less than 350, which would be sufficient to 
supply the vacancies which occur in all existing schools. At present the 
number of teachers in Government primary schools, English and vernacular, 
is about 2,500. In Government vernacular schools there we’’e in 1881, accord¬ 
ing to- Colonel Holroyd’s report, 1,284 head teachers, of whom 459 held certi¬ 
ficates. Of these certificates, 168 qualify the holders to teach in middle schools 
and 281 for primary schools. The number of assistant teachers was 757, of 
whom 120 held certificates—56 of the middle school class, and 64 of the 
primary school class. Among untrained teachers and assistants, 77 had passed 
the Punjab University entrance examination, and 305 the middle school ex¬ 
amination. A few others have passed the special examinations of the Punjab 
University College in Oriental languages, or have studied in Government verna¬ 
cular high schools. In aided schools, the number of trained teachers is small, 
One reason for this is that the Christian Vernacular Education Society’s train¬ 
ing school is not directly connected with the mission schools of other societies, 
and that the managers prefer to employ teachers who are not strangers, and 
who living in their own homes, are content to work for less pay than men who 
have been trained. 

Omitting the aided schools, nearly 1,000 teachers, or two-fifths of the whole 
number, hold certificates of a normal school, or have passed some equivalent 
public examination. 

The tabular statement below shows the details of expenditure upon pri¬ 
mary schools for boys. The cost of inspection, furniture, buildings, &c., is not 
taken into account here. It will be observed that vernacular primary schools 
are for the most part classed as Government institutions maintained from local 
rates and cesses. The expenditure upon the primary departments of English 
schools is comparatively high, although only one-third of the boys are learning 
English. Aided vernacular primary schools are more expensive than Govern¬ 
ment schools, but they belong to a special class, and cannot be compared with 
the others. They consist of a few schools for low-caste children, maintained by 
the Baptist Mission in Delhi and its neighbourhood. 

The percentage of expenditure upon primary education is low compared 
with that of some other provinces. 
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Fees in primary 
schools. 


How fees are cre¬ 
dited. 


Scholarships in 
primary schools. 


Prizes. 


The amount of fees collected in Government English primary schools 
during 1881-82 was R31,007, or rather more than a fourth of the whole 
expenditure. In Government vernacular schools it was only R.15,202, or 
between 5 and 6 per cent, of the cost. 

In district schools the boys are divided into six grades, according to the 
estimated income of their parents. The lowest grade is for incomes below 
R25 per mensem; the highest grade for incomes above R200 per mensem. 
No strict enquiry is made into the means of parents, and as a matter of fact 
most boys pay the lowest rates. The minimum fee in the two lowest classes 
of the lower primary school is two annas, and the maximum fee in the same 
classes twelve annas. No boy who learns English pays less than six annas. The 
ma ximum fee in the high school is R5. No exemptions are allowed by the 
rules, but municipal committees sometimes provide a small sum for paying the 
fees of poor boys. 

In vernacular schools the rate varies in different localises. The sons of 
agriculturists, who contribute to the one per cent, cess, are exempt from fees 
in those schools which are maintained from the cess. The rate for others was 
formerly one anna a month in primary schools, and two annas in middle schools. 
Of late years, in the Arnbala circle, and partially in the Lahore circle, an addi¬ 
tional anna for each promotion from class to class has been imposed, and the 
aggregate amount of collections considerably increased. Opinions differ as to 
the success of this attempt to make the people pay for their own education. 
Many boys are kept a’way, and it is said that the teachers have to make up 
deficiencies out of their own pockets. 

The fees in schools or departments of schools maintained from provincial 
funds are credited to Government in the public treasuries. In the statement 
of expenditure published with the Annual Report of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, the amount of fees is shown under the head of “ Expenditure from fees,” 
and an equivalent deduction is made from the disbursements from provincial 
services. A sufficient increase in the amount of fees collected in any school is 
generally considered a reason for sanctioning an increase in the budget of 
expenditure; but in the public accounts fees are treated solely as income. 

In the primary departments of district schools, which are in nearly every 
case supported from local funds, together with a grant from.provincial services, 
the fees are included in a school fund, from which the expenses of the depart¬ 
ment are paid. 

In vernacular schools under Deputy Commissioners, the fees form a credit 
in addition to allotments from district and municipal funds. The fees are 
usually paid into the local treasuries by the teachers, who are responsible for 
the collection ; but sometimes the teacher merely reports the amount collected, 
which is then deducted from his salary. 

District committees and municipalities are authorised to award scholar¬ 
ships to boys who have passed the upper primary examination and continue 
their studies in a vernacular middle school or in an English school. As a 
rule, scholarships are not held in primary schools, although in exceptional 
cases small stipends are given to the orphans of deserving public servants and 
others who have a claim of some sort upon public charity. 

Boys who have passed the upper primary examination irj vernacular, and 
receive scholarships tenable in district schools, remain in the upper primary 
division until they have acquired sufficient English to join the middle schools. 

In 1881-82 the total amount of scholarships in Government schools was 
R49,256, chiefly from local funds, and R7,375 in aided schools. 

The statement does not show w r hat proportion of these scholarships was 
drawn by boys in primary schools, but the amount is small. From Lieutenant- 
Colonel Holroyd’s report in 1880-81, it appears that in vernacular primary 
schools R642 were received from district funds and R166 from munici¬ 
palities. 

In English primary schools, R2,526 were spent on scholarships from 
district funds, and R266 from municipalities; but these scholarships were 
held chiefly by boys who had completed the upper primary school course in 
the vernacular, and joined a district school to learn English. 

A sum of R10,000 is allowed annually from provincial services for 
prizes, the greater part of which is awarded in the form of books by inspectors 
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of schools, in the course of their tour, to hoys in vernacular schools. They also 
award prizes in district schools on a scale prescribed by the Director. 

The distribution of prize-books is an English custom, and, in the absence 
of a vernacular literature, it is difficult to reproduce it successfully in India. 

Atlases, dictionaries, and books useful for study are valued by the boys, but 
they cannot read English books for pleasure, and have little notion of reading 
anything except in the way of work. 

Formerly, Deputy Commissioners were in the habit of holding educational 
durbars. The custom was popular, but the expense was considerable, and the 
advantage doubtful. 

It is often said (and the opinion has been recorded in evidence before the General remarks 
Commission) that there is at present no primary education at all in the Punjab, education” 3 ' 7 
That is to say, the primary schools are not attended by the masses in order to 
obtain an education suitable for peasants and artizans, but by those who have 
some hope of getting their living by the pen. In fact, the boys who attend 
the schools of the Department belong to a kind of educated class such as 
existed in Europe in the middle ages ; while the masses neither have nor desire 
instruction of a literary kind. The lower departments of middle and high 
schools, though classified as separate primary schools, are also preparatory 
schools for secondary inst ruction. The studies of the upper primary schools, 
too, are above the standard of education among persons who do not belong to 
the professional classes. 

In the lower primary school there must be many who attend for the sake 
of a little general education without any thought of leaving their father’s 
business; but on the whole the scheme of education is suited to the wants of a 
limited class, and would r ot be likely in any case to satisfy the people at large. 

The cess of one per cent on the land revenue has always been considered T he educational cess 
the proper fund for the maintenance of primary schools in villages. Since 
1870 this cess has been merged in the district fund, and no separate account 
is kept of the expenditure, though it is understood that at least an equivalent 
sum should be expended upon village schools. The Accountant-General has 
supplied the following statement of the income from the cess for four years :— 

R 

1878- 79 . . . • .. 2,28,427 

1879- 80 .2,30,786 

1880- 81 . 2,34,309 

1881- 82 . 2,87,580 

Schools in municipalities are partly maintained from municipal funds, but 
the district fund is considered fairly chargeable in proportion as these schools 
are attended by the agricultural class. 

The expenditure from the district fund upon primary vernacular schools 
in 1881-80 was R2,32,801, not including the cost of inspection and other 
charges, which have always been reckoned as properly debitable to the cess— 

( See Court of Directors’ Education letter No. 26, dated 8th May 1856). These 
schools are designed especially for children of the agricultural class, but they 
are attended equally by Br&hmans, Banyas and Khatris, who have a greater 
aptitude for learning, and are generally found at the head of the classes. 

Many of them are sons of the capitalists who have got possession of the land 
and claim a right to free education as payers of the cess. In an agricultural 
country it is not easy to maintain that any industry is unconnected with the 
land; but the primary intention of Government in taking the cess was undoubt¬ 
edly to provide schooling for the peasants who till the soil, rather than the 
bankers and artizans who minister to their necessities. The practical difficulty 
in making these classes pay a fair share of the cost of education given in village 
schools has been the impossibility of collecting more than a very inadequate sum 
in school-fees, and the very serious objections which lie against any house-tax 
or poll-tax. In many districts, too, it has been found almost impossible to 
spend the whole of the funds available for education to any good purpose, owing 
to the absence of any desire for education. Next to the meanest castes, which 
cannot mix socially with the more respectable sort, none are less willing to 
sacrifice their time upon education than the agricultural class. 

Various methods have recently been proposed for extending primary educa- ^ t j' x 0 t ^ i r n 0p03ud 
tio n to the masses in the Punjab. According to one plan., it it assumed that the p“L 3 a>y n e d”fation 

the Punjab. 
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Dementi for religious 
eaching. 


The question 
between Urdu, 
Hindi, and 
Gurmukhi as media 
of instruction. 


present system is good so far as it goes, but that it should be supplemented by 
a house-tax on the non-agricultural classes. It is not suggested that attendance 
should be compulsory at present. Compulsory attendance for all would imply 
an enormous multiplication of existing agencies which it is impossible to con¬ 
template seriously ; but the number of schools might perhaps be doubled, and 
in a few selected districts they would probably be filled with scholars. 

Many witnesses advocate the aiding of indigenous schools as the only way 
of bringing education to the masses. In the Punjab, the number of indigenous 
schools is not large, and attempts to aid them have hitherto not proved success¬ 
ful. It may be doubted whether the example of Bengal can be taken as a 
precedent: but the Education Department would gladly welcome any practical 
scheme which may be recommended by those who think that the matter has 
never before been taken up in earnest, and the Director of Public Instruction 
has already given his opinion in favour of a system of payment by results. 

One advantage of aiding indigenous schools, instead of maintaining Govern¬ 
ment schools, is found in the opportunity thus afforded of meeting the natural 
wish of the people to have their children instructed in religion. It has been 
pointed out in evidence that, until lately, in Europe education was entirely 
in the hands of ecclesiastics, that the conditions are similar in India, and that 
a system of education divorced from religion can never have much hold upon 
the good-will of the people. There is much truth in this, but, on the other 
hand, the British Government cannot well interfere in matters of religion, and 
it may be wiser to sacrifice a point rather than to attempt to use a weapon 
which may burst in the hand. The attitude of religious neutrality, which is 
maintained by the English in India, is as prudent as it is acceptable to the 
people. 

Lastly, we come to the burning question of the hour,—the question of the 
dialect which should be used in primary schools. 

It has been decided by high authority that Urdu, written in the Persian 
character, shall be the officially-recognised vernacular of the Punjab, and it is 
useless to consider here any change in a policy which has repeatedly been affirm¬ 
ed. For the Education Commission the only question is, whether the Hindi and 
Punjabi forms of colloquial speech should be recognised and encouraged in 
schools. In schools for girls, Nagari and Gurmukhi are nearly always studied 
by Hindus and Sikhs. In schools for boys, there is very rarely any demand for 
either Nagari or Gurmukhi; the demand is for Urdu and Persian,—that is to 
say, an education which qualifies for employment. 

If a really popular education for the masses is possible, it would seem that 
instruction should be given in Nagari between the Sutlej and the Jumna, in 
Gurmukhi in Central Punjab, and in Pushtu and Biluchi on the North-West 
Frontier. 

If any desire for such education exists, or can be created, it may be en¬ 
couraged by grants-in-aid; but the prejudices of the people have hitherto been 
against learning the language which they speak. 


Note .—-In connection with this subject, the following extract from the Court of Directors’ letter No. 43, 
dated 18th April 1855, to the Government of India, is worth quoting:— 

“ Par w. 8 .—With regard to the language to the employed in the proposed periodical and in the Government 
schools of the Punjab, it appears to us that Mr. Macleod’s opinion that there is no reason to perpetuate the Punjdbi 
or even to check its decadence, at the expense of the superior Hindustani, by means of an educational system, is well 
worthy of your attention, not only with reference to the Punjab, but also to other provinces of which the vernacular 
language is rude, and wholly or almost exclusively confined to colloquial use, as we believe to be the case in Sind and 
elsewhere. 

“ It would confer a great benefit upon the people of India generally, if, gradually and without any steps calculated 
to offend local feelings or prejudices, but solely through the medium of the measures nowin operation or contemplated 
for the improvement of education, Urdu-Hindustani could be made familiar, iu the first instance, to the educated 
classes, and, through them, as would certainly follow, to the great body of the people, to the eventual supersession of 
inferior local dialects.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Secondary Instruction. 


Middle and high The secondary schools of the Punjab Education Department consist of 

included'under m iddle and high schools, classified according to the stage of education. A 
secondary 1 education, scholar who has passed the upper primary school examination in English or 
vernacular may join an English or vernacular middle school in the first 
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or lowest class. Special arrangements are made for the few hoys who, having 
passed through a primary or middle vernacular school, desire to commence 
the study of English. They usually join the fourth primary class of a district 
school, or the corresponding class in an aided school, - the lowest in which 
English is taught, and, being excused attendance when their class-fellows are 
working at the vernacular, make such progress in English that in a year or 
two they are able to take their proper place in the middle school. Such boys 
are usually older and more intelligent than the boys in the class which they 
join in order to learn English, and the practical difficulty of getting them 
through the early stages of instruction in English is not so great as might 
be supposed. The great majority of scholars, however, who join a midde 
school continue their studies either in English or vernacular, as the case 
may be. 

The high schools for males comprise— 

10 Government English schools. 

11 Aided English schools. 

1 Government vernacular school. 

1. Aided vernacu ar school. 


Number of high 
schools and 
scholars attending 
them. 


The district schools at Lahore, Amritsar, and Delhi have a stronger staff 
of teachers than elsewhere. There are also mission schools which teach up to 
the entrance examination in these cities. 

The vernacular high school is one recently opened at Jalandhar, which 
has no middle or primary department in connection with it. It is intended 
for the benefit of hoys who have passed the middle school examination in the 
vernacular, and receive scholarships to enable them to continue their studies 
for the vernacular examination of the Punjab University College. There 
are also vernacular classes in the high schools at Del h i and Ludhiana, but 
these being in connection with English schools, are not distinguished in the 
returns. 

The aided vernacular school is the school department of the Oriental 
College at Lahore. This is not, strictly speaking, an aided school, although 
the Punjab University College receives a grant of R21,000 per annum, 
which is thrown into the general fund. 

In the 21 English high schools for Natives, there were 453 students, of 
whom 335 were in Government schools and 118 in aided schools. The high 
vernacular school contained 32 scholars. The Oriental school of the Punjab 
University College had 100 on the rolls. 

The middle schools consist of— 

53 Government English schools. 

125 Government vernacular schools. 

22 Aided English schools. 

There are besides two middle English schools for girls, of which one is for 
Europeans and the other for Natives. The Government English schools are 
the English schools at head-quarters of districts, and some others, chiefly those 
maintained by municipalities. 

The Government vernacular schools are the superior vernacular schools 
under the management of Deputy Commissioners or district committees and 
municipalities. 

The aided schools are mission schools and the Anglo-Sanskrit school at 
Delhi, which is maintained by a private committee of native gentlemen. 

In English middle schools for natives, there were 2,671 scholars, of whom 
1,903 were in Government schools and 768 in aided schools. The 125 Gov¬ 
ernment vernacular schools contain 2,704 scholars. There are no aided verna¬ 
cular middle schools. With a few exceptions, all learn a classical language, 
that is to say, Persian; hut in some schools Arabic and Sanskrit are studied as 
optional subjects. 

The following is an abstract of the scheme of studies for secondary schools Scheme of studies 

ia secondary 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS. scll00 > 8 - 


Number of middle 
schools and of 
scholars attending 1 
them. 


First Glass. 


For English Schools only. 

English reading lessons, translation, transliteration. 

Punjab. 12 
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For Vernacular Schools only. 

Euclid, Book I; Todliunter’s Mensuration translated into Urdu, Chap¬ 
ters I and II. 

Urdu letter-writing. 

For English and Vernacular Schools. 

Urdu Dictation. 

Persian Selections. Arithmetic. Geography, Europe. 

History of India. 

Optional Subjects. 

Arabic, Sanskrit, or Elementary Physics. 

Second Class. 

For English Schools only. 

English reading lessons; Morris’s English Grammar; Translation, &c*. 

For Vernacular Schools only. 

Euclid, Books I and II, with deductions. 

Algebra, to the end of fractions. 

Mensuration. 

For English and Vernacular Schools. 

Persian Selections. 

Arithmetic ; revision of the whole. 

Geography, Africa, America and revision. 

History of India. 

Urdu Dictation and Essays. 

Optional Subjects. 

Arabic, Sanskrit, Primer on Physics. 

Third Class. 

For English Schools only. 

Lethbridge’s Selections, the easier portions. 

Poetical Selections, Morris’s Grammar, &c. 

For Vernacular Schools only. 

Euclid, first four hooks, w ith deductions. 

Algebra, to end of simple equations. 

For English and Vernacular Schools. 

Urdu Dictation and Essays. 

For English and Vernacular Schools. 

Persian Selections. Ferishta. 

Anwar-i-Suliaili. Abul Fazl, Dewdn-i-Sadi, Dewan-i-Nishat. 

Todhunter’s Mensuration; Cuningham’s Sanitary Primer; Blochman’s 
Eirst Geography. Lethbridge’s Easy Introduction to the History of India is 
studied in the original in English schools ; a similar course in the vernacular is 
prescribed for vernacular schools. 

Optional Subjects. 

Arabic Selections, Gramrpar, Translation. 

Sanskrit: Hitopadesa first half, Grammar ; Translation. 

Natural Science; revision of Primer on Physics, the English edition in 
English schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL [English]. 

Fourth Class. 

English Beading, Lethbridge’s Selections. 

Morell’s Grammar and Analysis. 

Translation. 
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Persian: Books prescribed or recommended for Entrance Examination, 
and revision of books previously read. 

Arithmetic: revision. 

Mensuration: revis ion. 

Algebra : Todhunter’s Algebra for Indian Students, Chapters I to XVIII. 
Euclid : Books I and II, with deductions. 

Geography: Anderson's. 

History : as prescribed by the University. 

Drawing: free-hand, plans, maps, &e. 

Optional Subjects. 

Arabic : Reading, Grammar, Translation. 

Sanskrit: Reading, Grammar, Translation. 

Elementary Science : Chemistry Primer. 

Fifth Class. 

English Reading: Lethbridge. 

Persian Reading : revision. 

Translations, &c. 

Arithmetic: revision. 

Mensuration: revision. 

Algebra : Todhunter’s Algebra, continued. 

Euclid : Books III and IV, with deductions. 

Geography : revision of general Geography, selected Chapters of Blanford’s 
Physical Geography. 

History : as prescribed by the University. 

Drawing. 

Optional Subjects. 

Arabic: Entrance Course. 

Sanskrit: Entrance. Course. 

Natural Science : revision of Physics and Chemistry Primer. 

SCHEME OF STUDIES FOR VERNACULAR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Fourth Class. 

Persian : Books prescribed for the Munshi Examination, Punjab Univer¬ 
sity College. 

History : Collier's History of England. 

Urdu: translation. 

History of India: Lethbridge. 

Geography: General, and translation of Blanford’s Physical Geography. 
Arabic or Sanskrit: the standard is the same as that prescribed for the 
First Arts Examination cf English students. 

Mathematics and Science : subjects prescribed for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the Punjdb University College. 

Fifth Class. 

Preparation for the Munshi Aim (Persian) and Entrance Examination of 
the Punjab University College. 

After the cempletion of the middle school course, a general examination 
is held on the first Monday in April and following days, called the middle 
school examination. This examination is the test for admission to a high 
school. It is conducted by means of written papers and viva voce reading. 

Candidates from English schools have to translate from English into 
Urdu, and from Urdu into English. There is also a paper on Grammar, and 
marks are given for caligraphy. 

Candidates from vernacular schools are examined in four books of Euclid, 
and Algebra as far as simple equations. 

All the candidates are examined in Persian, Urdu, Arithmetic, Mensura¬ 
tion, Geography, History, Sanitary Primer. 

There are also optional subjects,—Arabic, Sanskrit, and the Physics Primer, 
— of which one may be taken up. 


The Middle School 
Examination. 
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The examination is conducted through the medium of Urdu, the recog¬ 
nised vernacular of the Punjdb. 

Scholarships to a limited extent are awarded in order of merit to students 
of English and vernacular Government schools, and are tenable in English or 
vernacular high schools. In future, such scholarships will be open to students 
in aided schools. 

middle*school* The number of candidates for the midde school examination held in 

examination. April 1881, was 1,199, of whom 886 (or 87‘3 per cent.) passed. This examina¬ 
tion, though given in General Eorm 4, having occurred in 1881-82, properly 
belongs to the official year ending March 31st, 1881. In April 1882 there 
were 1,511 candidates, of whom 708 belonged to English schools, 693 to ver¬ 
nacular schools, and 109 were private students. The private students had 
perhaps all attended a Government or aided school some time previously. Of 
the candidates, 490 in English schools passed, 528 in vernacular schools, and 
48 private students. The proportion of passed candidates was about 70 per 
cent. 


.Results of 

matriculation 

examination. 


The matriculation examinations, of which statistics are given in General 
Form 4, are those of the Punjab University College in English and vernacular, 
and the Calcutta Tj niversity. Nine Government schools sent up 142 candidates, 
of whom 75 passed, and 11 aided institutions 54 candidates, of whom 27 
passed. There were also candidates from normal schools which do not prepare 
specially for these examinations, candidates from schools in Native States, and 
private students. 


School liabraries and 
apparatus. 


School-buildings. 


Arrangements for 
training teachers. 


The percentage of passes was 67 in Government schools, and 48'8 in 
aided schools for natives. 

The Delhi.high school enjoys the advantage of a good library of standard 
English classical and Oriental works, which w'as created for the use of the 
college. This library is now open to the aided college recently established by 
the Cambridge Mission. 

The libraries of district schools consist of books of reference and others 
which have been supplied at various times under the Director’s sanction. A 
portion of the books are such as have been purchased for the encouragement 
of authors, and are not specially chosen because of their fitness for a place in 
a school library. In 1877 the commiteee appointed to examine text-books 
was also instructed to draw up a list of books which ought to be placed in 
every district school library. The list then prepared consists of English books, 
chiefly works of reference, and includes also the text-books used in schools. 
Oriental literature was not considered and is very poorly represented. 

School-books and dictionaries are used by the boys and teachers. There is 
very little general reading. Few boys in a district school can read at sight 
standard English works, but easy story books are sometimes popular. Occa¬ 
sionally a teacher has a taste for reading and uses the school library to good 
purpose. The libraries have accumulated in a desultory manner, and, though 
fairly supplied with books of reference, contain much that is unsuitable. 
The annual budget provision for adding books to college and school libraries 
is R4,400. High schools have been supplied with the apparatus necessary 
for teaching physics and chemistry according to the science primers. There 
is a budget alkwance of R2,500 for furniture in schools directly under the 
control of the Department. Some improved furniture has been introduced of 
late years, but much of the old furniture is clumsy and unsuitable. 

There is no standard plan for secondary school buildings. An English, 
school usually contains one large room and several class-rooms. The verna¬ 
cular middle school often consists of oblong rooms forming a quadrangle. 
In vernacular middle schools the boys and teachers sit on the ground as in 
primary schools. The apparatus is usually limited to maps and a black board. 

In the Chapter on primary education, an account was given of the normal 
schools which, before the establishment of a training college, prepared teachers 
for both middle and vernacular schools. 


The Central Training College at Lahore, which has not yet completed 
the second year of its existence, is designed to train teachers for English 
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schools, and for secondary vernacular schools. The following description of 
the college is taken from the first annual report of the principal. 

The vernacular class was in full working order from January 1881. The 
number of students varied from 31 to 34. Of these four were teachers, and the 
rest, with one exception, were men who had passed the examination qualifying 
for charge of a primary school after studying in the second year class of a 
normal school. 

The English class should be composed of young men who have passed the 
B.A. or E.A. examinations of the Calcutta University, or the corresponding 
examinations of the Punjab University College, and of promising young 
teachers of the district, school establishment. During the first year there 
were five men in the English class who had passed the B.A. or high proficiency 
examination ; four who had failed in these examinations; one who bad passed 
and four who had failed in the E.A. or proficiency examination. The number 
of teachers sent in for training was 14, of whom six had passed the E.A. or 
proficiency examination, and seven the entrance only. 

The varied composition of the classes, especially the English class, would 
have made it impossible to have carried out a general scheme of studies. 
Instruction was confined to the principles of teaching and elementary science, 
so that men of very different attainments were able to follow the same course 
of lectures. Still, the imperfect knowledge of mathematics possessed by 
some of the students stood in the way of their acquiring correct notions 
upon such a subject as astronomy. The principles of teaching were studied 
from Currie’s valuable Manuals supplemented by the principal’s lectures, and 
science was taught from, the science primers with frequent reference to more 
advanced text-books. The experiments were first performed by the teacher 
and afterwards by the students. 

The teaching of English to native students occupied a large share of atten¬ 
tion, especially translation and the connected subjects of adaptation, para¬ 
phrase and composition. Every opportunity was taken to impress upon the 
students the importance of the teacher's office, and to maintain a high moral 
tone. 

The chief defect in the first session of the training college was the want of 
a practising school, which, it is hoped, may soon be supplied. On the whole,- 
the principal was much gratified by the progress made in face of the difficulties 
attending a new undertaking. 

The aided normal school of the Christian Vernacular Education Society The c. v. 
at Amritsar does not train teachers specially for secondary schools, but the 
description of it given by the officiating principal may find a place here. Amritsar. 
The system pursued is similar to that of training colleges in Great Britain, 
where the principal and vice-principal have been trained. The number on 
the books is 34 at present and averages 30, of whom 20 read English. Half 
of the English students are prepared up to the middle school standard before 
admission, and the remainder are less advanced. 

The highest class has some candidates for the entrance examination of 
the Punjab University College, but such men generally obtain employment 
before passing. The men, who are qualified to teach English usually receive 
R20 per mensem at the beginning, and are employed in training scholars for 
the middle school examination, and also in primary schools. Their pay 
rises to about R50 per mensem. Some are receiving more, as regimental 
schoolmasters or head teachers of mission schools. 

Vernacular teachers receive from R12 to R15 per mensem at first, 
according to their abilities and the circumstances of the different circles or 
missions requiring their services. About 170 teachers have been trained for 
employment since the work commenced, being an average of nine yearly. 

The practising school, which has an attendance of about 65 daily, is 
organised upon the plan of a Government primary school. Two men are sent 
to the practising school weekly, and their work is reported on by the head 
master of that department, and watched and guided by the principal and his 
assistant. Scholars from the model school are also brought in for criticism 
lessons, and the school acts usefully as a feeder of the normal school. 

The examination for admission to the normal school, which takes place 
half-yearly, is in arithmetic to decimal fractions, algebra to simple equa- 

13 


E. 

normal 
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Toiichera employed 
in secondary 
schools. 


Cost of secondary 
schools. 


tions, Indian history and geography, Gulistan, Bos tan, Urdu grammar, read¬ 
ing and writing. 

Scholars who have passed the middle school examination are also admitted 
on proof of good character without further examination. The stipend, while 
the men are under training, is B5 per mensem. Certificates are granted by 
the principal two years after the men have left the institution on their pro¬ 
ducing proof of industry and ability as teachers. 

It is now proposed that this school should be examined together with the 
Government normal schools. 

There are on the establishment of district schools, paid from provincial 
funds, 9-7 English masters, on salaries ranging from B30 to B400 per 
month. The aggregate of these salaries is R8,170 per month. There 
are 71 vernacular and other Oriental teachers, whose salaries range from 
R20 to B80 per month, and amount in the aggregate to B2,496 per month. 

There are, besides 32 teachers of drawing, mathematics, &e., whose sala¬ 
ries amount to Rl,667 per month. 

Many of the teachers have passed the lower University examinations; four 
have the degree of B.A., and three the equivalent certificate of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity College. Twelve teachers have received a year’s training in the Cen¬ 
tral Training College. Several of the Oriental teachers hold normal school 
certificates. Most of the teachers of vernacular middle schools have passed 
through a normal school. The salaries of head teachers range from B20 to 
B40 per month. Assistants receive from R 8 to B 16 per month. The num¬ 
ber of trained teachers was given in the last chapter. 

The following statement from General Form No. 3 shows the cost of second¬ 
ary education in Government and aided schools. It will be observed that the 
cost of educating a scholar in an aided school is less in a high school, and 
more in a middle school, than in the corresponding departments of Govern¬ 
ment schools. But the cost to Government in both cases is less in aided 
schools. 

From a comparison of recent reports, it would seem that in the North- 
Western Provinces, 46" 21 per cent of the educational income was expended on 
primary schools, and 17'63 per cent on secondary schools. The same figures 
for the Central Provinces were 53 - 41 and 16 75 ; schools for Europeans being 
included in both cases. • 

In the Punjab the percentage of expenditure directly upon instruction is 
small in comparison of other charges of various kinds. In primary schools it 
amounted to 36 07 per cent of the expenditure of all kinds, and in secondary 
schools to 19’62 per cent. 
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Fees in middle and The principle of fixing the rates of fees in Government schools was 
high schools. explained in the last chapter. 

The rates are higher in Government than in aided schools; in a Govern¬ 
ment high school about one-fourteenth of the total expenditure is contributed 
by school fees; in an aided high school, one-twentieth; in a Government 
English middle school one-eighth of the expenditure; in a Government verna¬ 
cular middle school one-twelfth; in an aided English middle school one-twelfth. 
A considerable proportion, however, of the fees in Government middle schools 
are merely deductions from scholarships. 

Scholarships in The expenditure upon scholarships in the Punjab is extremely high. The 

secondary schools. re turns do not show the proportion in which scholarships are divided between 
primary and secondary schools, but nearly the whole may be said to be appro¬ 
priated to secondary education. The expenditure in scholarships, exclusive of 
the amount expended in colleges and technical schools, was R56,631, or 
3 -47 per cent, of the total expenditure under all heads. Of this sum, 1114,743 
from provincial funds were awarded by the Director on the results of the 
middle school examination. But R30,412 from district funds and R5,329 
from municipal funds, though partly awarded by merit, are rather of the nature 
of subsistence allowances. The committees are inclined to carry liberality to 
excess in this direction. 

The education of the Eormerly, special arrangements were made for the education of the sons of 
sons of Native Chiefs, gentlemen of high position in the Government college and district 

school at Lahore, but for several years no separate classes nave been kept up 


No special arrange¬ 
ments made for the 
education of 
Muhammadans, 


for them. 

In 1866 at the instance of the Deputy Commissioner of Ambdla, the 
wards of Government under his charge were called in to head-quarters, where 
they rented houses in the city, and went daily for instruction to an English 
gentleman who was appointed their tutor. Soon afterwards houses were built 
for them in connection with their tutor’s residence in the civil lines, and the 
institution was thrown open to the sons of all Native gentlemen in the province. 
The number, however, has never been large. At present there are on the rolls 
only eight hoys, of whom one is in the middle school, three in the upper 
primary, and four in the lower school. The superintendent is their English tutor, 
and he is assisted by a Native teacher. 

The prejudice which the families of the wards have against their being 
sent to a public school has always kept the numbers low, and long periods of 
absence at home have interfered with the progress of study.. 

The boys have generally turned out well; but their attainments have been 
decidedly below the average of boys who are educated in the schools open to 
all classes. 

It is the endeavour of the superintendent to give the wards opportunities 
of mixing with English gentlemen, and to train them up in a manner befitting 
their rank in life. 

If the prejudices of the relations of hoys of good family can he overcome, 
it is proposed to enlarge the school, and to keep the scholars under one roof 
and under better supervision than can be exercised over the detached bun¬ 
galows in which they live at present with their own followers and servants. 

No special arrangements have been made for the education of Muham¬ 
madans in the Punj&b. 

In 1872 a careful enquiry was made by Government into their circum¬ 
stances in respect of education and employment in the public service. It 
appeared that although comparatively few knew English, they attended the 
vernacular schools freely, and that they had more than a fair share of appoint¬ 
ments open to officials acquainted with the vernacular only. 

In 1882 of a grand total of 109,476 scholars on the rolls of schools con¬ 
nected with the department, 41,844 were Muhammadans, the proportion being 
highest in primary vernacular schools for hoys and girls. 

There is probably a real prejudice among some classes of Muhammadans 
aga ins t learning English or anything apart from the traditional learning, and 
they are also placed at a disadvantage, owing to the late age at which many 
of them begin their secular studies; but the chief reason of their absence from 
the school-rolls seems to he that the great majority of them belong to the agri¬ 
cultural and other classes in which education is not much valued. 
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CHAPT.ER XIX. 

Collegiate Instruction. 


In 1861 Government colleges were established at Lahore and Delhi, and 
from 1805 to 1868 there was an aided college at Lahore, maintained by the 
American Mission. The Delhi College was closed in 1877, in order that the 
staff of the Lahore College might be strengthened without increased expendi¬ 
ture. An Oriental College for vernacular students has grown up in connection 
with the Punjab University College, and is maintained from the funds of that 
institution. The following account of the Government colleges has been 
furnished by Mr. J. Si ne, at present Officiating Principal of the Lahore Col¬ 
lege, and formerly Principal of Delhi College. 

There were on the rolls of the Lahore College, on the 31st of March last, 
103 names, distributed over the classes as below :— 


Honors Class 
IV „ 

hi „ 

n „ 

i 


4 

8 

K 

47 

a i 


Total . 103 


The Delhi College was established under purely Native auspices in 1792 ; it The Delhi College, 
was made over with an endowment of Rl,70,000 to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces in 1855 ; in 1861 after the disturbing influence of the 
Mutiny, it was reopenet. by the Punjab Government, but without its endow¬ 
ment ; and in March 1877, it was abolished. The cause of its abolition was this. 

On the re-constitution of the Punjab Colleges in 1861, the Government of India 
sanctioned a principal and a professor for each, with the promise of another pro¬ 
fessor when the full complement of the classes should be formed. In 1869 an 
application was made for the fulfilment of the promise. The Government of 
India replied* that a grant-in-aid of R21,000 per annum had recently been 
made to the Punjab University College, one of the avowed objects of which is 
to make pecuniary grants to other colleges, and that the additional professors 
applied for would now be provided for by that institution. The University 
College ignored this obligation; and as it had become necessary, for thorough 
efficiency, to have a stronger staff than could, in the circumstances, be got for 
each, it was resolved to amalgamate the two. 

Previous to its abolition, the Delhi College had passed 61 out of 97 can¬ 
didates in the F. A. exanination, 18 out of 45 in the B.A., and four out of 
six in the M.A. In the year of abolition, it passed five out of eight in the First 
Arts examination, and four out of eight in the B.A. It had also begun to send 
up candidates to the Punjab University College examinations. 

The students attend ng the Lahore College on the 31st of March last < ' muli! ;;" 1 nt 

° ° th»> L:ibore (’nlloift*. 


Eurasian . . . . , . , 1 

Native Christians ........ •> 

Hindus .......... 84 

Muhammadans ...... 13 

Sikhs.3 


Total . 103 

Of the parents or guardians, 39 arc Government employes; 15 are in private 
employment; 21 are shopkeepers or merchants; 11 are zemindars ; seven are 
bankers; four pensioners; two priests; one a Christian clergyman, and two 
without employment. As to income three at present earn nothing; nine receive 
between 1U0 and 20 per mensem; 48 between R20 and 50; 19 between R50 
and 100 ; 16 between R100 and 300 ; and six more than R300 per mensem. The 
parents or heads of the family of 20 students are entitled to a scat in durbar, and 
of nine or ten others to a chair in the presence of Government officers. 

During the year previous to the 31st of March last, ten went up to the 
F. A. examination of the Calcutta University and eight passed; whilst four 
appeared in the B.A. examination, and two passed. 


Punjab. 


# No. 234, datci 21st. May lSGb, to Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
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The College Library. 


The Luboriitory. 


Expenditure upon 
the Lahore 
Government 
Golloge. 


In the Punjab University College. examinations last held previous to tlie 
31st of March, hut not within the year referred to, 20 went up for proficiency, 
12 for high proficiency, and one for honors, with 12, four and one passes, res¬ 
pectively : 36 students read law along with their arts course. 

The following statement will show the different languages taught as second 
languages, and the number of students learning each : — 



1st Class. 

l 2ml Class. 

1 

' 

3rd Class. 

| 4th Class. 

1 Honors j 
( Class, f 

I ! 

Total. 

Sanskrit ........ 

9 

13 

4 

1 

2 : 

! 

i i 

1 1 

29 

Arabic ........ 

4 

6 

• 

9 

1 

1 

- 

i 

l .. ! 

' | 

14 

Persian . = 

23 *; 

i 

i 

i 

3-1* 

5 

: 

• 

5 

1 

... i 

i 

i 

! 

67 


• Those taking Arabic also take Persian. 


In the last Calcutta F. A. examination, not including the Punjab candi¬ 
dates, of 908 taking up Oriental second languages, 798 took Sanskrit, 17 Arabic, 
and 93 Persian ; and in the B.A. examination, of 182 in the A course, 177 took 
Sanskrit, Arabic, one and four Persian. 

Of the return of passes in a preceding paragraph, both B.A’s. took up 
the A. or literary course; whilst 2 of the high proficiency men took up 
science. Of those now preparing for the Punjab examinations, six are to appear 
in science for high proficiency, and one for honors; whilst four have taken a 
literary course for the former, and two for the latter. 

The Lahore college library has about 1,400 volumes. All the branches of 
literature are fairly well represented ; although, from the formality now required 
to procure books, very few new volumes have been added for some time, and 
no branch can he said to he well up to date. Besides works in English, there 
is a fairly complete set of the European classics, and another, less complete but 
handy, of the European modem languages. The Oriental is a poor section 
on the whole; and there is a case of miscellaneous rubbish, acquired at different 
times second-hand, which is practically useless. 

The library is little used by the students, and, probably, not at all beyond 
the limits of the class readings. This is perhaps, chiefly owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of access. It is not owing to the entire absence of a taste for reading ; 
for this is growing up even in the schools, and was strong in the Delhi College 
before its abolition. 

There is as yet no specially prepared laboratory in the Lahore College; but 
the construction of one has been sanctioned, adjoining the science lecture-room. 
At present, practising tables are provided for the students, with other necessary 
adjuncts artificially supplied; and this affords a means to them of actual work¬ 
ing although not on so large a scale as is thought desirable. 

Of apparatus for physics and chemistry, there is enough for all that is 
required for the B.A., and nearly enough for what is required for the honors 
course. There is a very complete cabinet of specimens in geology. Besides 
these, there is a series of specimens of common objects, and a large collection of 
pictorial illustrations in science and art. 

The following is a statement of the income and expenditure for the year 
reported on, not including scholarships:— 


Income — R 

Fees . . • . . . . . . . . 2,099 

Provincial Services ........ 45,803 

Total . 47,902 

Expenditure— 

Staff and Establishment 


47,902 
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If scholarships he included, then, as will he seen below, the totals will rise 
to fi 60,557- 

The staff, on the 31st of March last, stood thus:— 


R R 

Principal ._ .. 1,000—1,250 

Professor of Mathematics ..... 500— 750 

Professor of Metaphysics and History . . . 500— 750 

Professor of Natural Science ..... 500 

Assistant Professor ...... 350 

Ditto ditto . . . . . . 350 

Maulvi ........ 150 

Pandit ........ 60 


As a rule, a fee of B 2 per mensem is levied from every student, although 
the order is that fees from ft 2 to 5 should be taken according to the income 
of the parent or guardian. It has also come to be in the Lahore College that 
the fees for the summer vacation months are remitted. At present six students 
are exempted from the payment of any fees, and one other pays one rupee per 
mensem only. Otherwise B2 are taken. 

The amount drawn in scholarships during the year was B12,655 from 
the following sources:— 

R 


Government Scholarships ....... 6,816 

Punjab University Scholarships ...... 4,980 

Hissar Municipality Scholarships ...... 24 

Dalip Fund Scholarships 490 

Gubbins’ Fund Scholarships . . . . . . .210 

Duff Scholarships ........ 135 


Total . . 12,655 

As many as 76 of the students were scholarship-holders; only 27 non¬ 
stipendiary. 

Between 1871 and 1882, 24 students graduated from the Lahore College. Employments 
Between 1871 and the abolition of the Delhi College, 13 graduated from that obtained by gra . 
institution. Besides these, one other, who had received his education partly in duate8 ' 
either institution and wholly in both, graduated privately, giving altogether 
38 graduates to he accounted for under this paragraph. Of these, 21 have joined 
the public service, and 17 are in private employment. Of the latter, five have 
joined the legal, but none the medical or engineering professions. 

It is to be observed that, for medical or engineering instruction in the 
Punjab, nothing like the attainments of graduates is required. Of those in the 
Government service, several are Extra Assistant Commissioners and munsift's; 
several are engineers; several are in the Education Department, and several 
clerks. Of the 12 not accounted for in private employment, two are in Native 
States, one is attached to the native press, one is a teacher, four are students in 
the training college, two are preparing for the M.A., and two are dead. 


Besides these graduates, 15 passed the high proficiency examination of the 
Punjab University College. 

It is not in the number of graduates produced that collegiate instruction Extent to which the 
is affecting the country, but in tbe larger numbers that pass out every year colleges have 
from all the classes taken together. From the lower classes, the railways, munityVab useful 
forests, telegraph, public and private offices, the Educational Department, &c., servants, 
are recruited; and it is from these classes that students mostly diverge towards 
law and medicine. From the higher classes, besides law and education, 


nearly all appointments of importance are filled; and the new Native civil 


service will open out a career of even greater usefulness for the best men. It 


cannot be said that collegiate education has yet much affected the enlighten¬ 
ment of the villages; hut it lias given an undoubted stimulus to public instruc¬ 
tion there; and there can he no doubt but that, even if it has not always been 
an unalloyed blessing, it is largely benefiting the community. For good men 
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The Oriental College. 


Studies pursued in 
the Oriental College. 


there is yet no lack of employment in the Punjab; though high deserts are 
not unfrequently subordinated to the opposite. 

• The Oriental College at Lahore is maintained by the Senate of the Punjab 
University College, and is one of the most important parts of that institution. 
It is treated in the forms as “an unaided institution under regular inspection,” 
unaided , because the grant-in-aid of R 21,000 per annum is not appropriated 
to particular departments of the University College, and under regular in¬ 
spection, because it is controlled by the Senate, though not inspected by officers 
of the Education Department on behalf of Government.* 

In the report of the college, it is stated that the expenditure is defrayed 
from private subscriptions R16,000, interest on endowments R15,000, 
and fees R72, giving a grand total of R31,0?2, taking the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity College budget estimate for 1882 as a basis. The expenditure was thus 


distributed:— 

R 

Salaries of college and school staff, contingencies and rent . 17,034 

Endowed fellowships (half cost chargeable to Oriental College) . 2,544 

Oriental scholarships, special and general .... 9,921 

Engineering scholarships ....... 420 

Natural science fellow . . . . . , . 1,000 

Purchase of books . . . . . . . . 150 


Total . . 31,072 


The actual expenditure during the official year was somewhat less, viz „ 
R28,534. 

The Punjab University College has never submitted returns to the Edu¬ 
cation Department, and the accounts and system of classification can only 
be shown in the General Povms attached to this report after more or less 
arbitrary corrections. The expenditure of the Oriental College has been includ¬ 
ed with that of the Punjab University College in General Eorm 3. Erom 
General Eorm 2, it appears that there are 122 students on the rolls of the 
college, of whom 81 were studying a classical language and 41 a vernacular 
language. There were 43 Hindus, 81 Muhammadans, and eight Sikhs. The 
report of the Oriental College gives the total number of students as 222, of 
whom 100 are shown in our returns as belonging to the school department. 
The students were divided into the following sections:— 


Sanskrit Section ......... 55 

Gurmukhi do. . . . . . . . .17 

Arabic do. ......... 82 

Persian do. . . . . . . . . . 56 

Yunani Medicine Section ....... 8 

Engineering ......... 4 


222 

But, independently of these sections, there are classes for law, Hindu medi¬ 
cine, Hindi, Pashtu, and for instructing mohurrirs in office work. The 
average expenditure upon each student in the college department is said in 
the report to be R 206 per annum, not including R 61 for scholarships. In 
the school department it is about R 68 for instruction, and apparently 
R 24 for scholarships. 

The Oriental College is open for six hours a day, half of which time is 
devoted to Oriental studies, and the other half to Western sciences, through the 
medium of the vernaculars, viz., Urdu and Hindi up to the high proficiency 
or degree standards, and Punjabi up to the entrance standard. 

A controversy is in progress with respect to the sufficiency of the trans¬ 
lations which have been made of European works for the purposes of a course 
of University instruction. No opinion can be given here upon a dispute which 
has not yet been referred to any competent tribunal for adjudication. The 
report of the Oriental College gives a list of works in Hindi and Urdu, which 
should suffice for class instruction up to the degree standard, supposing that 
the translations adequately reproduce the original. The published translations 
embrace the following subjects:—arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, trigonometry, 


* The Commission however decided that the Oriental College, together with its school department, should be 
classified as an aided institution. 
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elements of statics, history ancient and modern, geography, psychology, 
political economy, chemistry, physics, descriptive astronomy, hydrostatics, 
dynamics, logic, deductive and inductive, &c. 

The proficiency examination of the Punjab University College corresponds Results of 
to the first arts examination of the Indian Universities, and the high pro- 
ficiency examination to the examination for degree. College. 

The following table shows the number of students of the Oriental College 
who passed the University examinations for ten years :— 




Arts. 


SAN6CBIT. 

Arabic. 

Pehsian. 

PUNJABI. 


Professional. 



Ybabb. 

5 

c. 

C 


Ci 

<n 

o 

t. 

Cm 

X 

60 

5 

I 

o 

75 

L 

- 

X 

0> 

o 

•if 

y. 

O 

X 

6J 

5> 

i 

o 

y 

z 


u 

* 

c 

-J 

•5 

■o 

, 

%> 

Medicine, Yunini. 

Medicine, Hindi. 

be 

1 

u 

4 

~5 

«*■« 

tic 

c 

V 

c 

b£ 

fl 

W 

Law, Hindu. 

c 

a 

~a 

a 

B 

E 

5 

3 

3 

* 

Total of passed students. 

1871-72 .... 

21 




■■ 

7 



1 



4 

4 











37 

1872-73 .... 

5 





13 

10 


9 

7 


8 

2 
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1873-74 .... 

7 





6 

3 

1 

9 

9 

2 

15 

14 











70 

1871-75 .... 

3 





2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

6 

13 

4 

4 



... 







46 

1876-78 . 

1 





3 

... 

1 

4 


1 

17 

4 

4 


... 

... 




... 
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1976-77 .... 

G 

1 



1 

3 

1 

5 

•1 


6 

12 




... 

... 






38 

1878 (for two years) 

24 





3 

6 

2 

7 

6 

2 

19 

8 

2 

10 



... 





... 

89 

1979 .... 

9 





2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

6 

10 

9 

3 
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1880 ■) November 1880 to 
> J «ne 1881 (eighteen 

13 



2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

11 

7 


4 


1 






66”) 

> 122 

1881) months) . 

None of the higher ex¬ 
aminations in Arte and 
Oriental languages were 
held in 1881. 

2 





4 



8 


Rn 

5 


... 

0 



16 

6 

6 

1 

4 

9 

6cJ 

Totau 

91 

21 

2 

l 

42 

27 

10 

62 

31 

15 

“ 

69 


19 

4 

... 

17 

6 

6 


4 

0 

548 


The following statement shows the distribution of scholars according to 
creed, and the languages studied by them in detail:— 


Statement showing the minders on the Rolls and Subjects studied in the Oriental College and 

High School in 18SS. 
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The studients of tin? Oriental College are induced to attend by the scholar¬ 
ships which nearly all of :hem receive. In this respect they are on much the 
same footing as the students of the Government college. In neither case is 
there a spontaneous den .and for the kind of education offered, nor'could the 

Punjab. 
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Examinations of 
the Punjab 
Unirersity College. 


students afford to maintain themselves while under instruction, even if the pros¬ 
pects of employment after completion of the course were brighter than they are 
in fact. But the study of English is found to be a more profitable investment 
than the study of the Oriental classics and of European science in the vernacu¬ 
lar. The law lectures, the munshi class for instructing young men in the 
routine of office-work, and the classes for Hindu and Muhammadan medicine are, 
however, all directly connected with professional work. Others of the students 
cannot always expect to turn their education in the Oriental College to practi¬ 
cal account. In the report of the college for 1882 the question is treated as 
follows:— 

“ A few words as to the prospects of the students of the Oriental College 
will not be inappropriate in this report. The services of the passed mun- 
sliis, who will generally be men of greater learning than those now employed 
in Government service, are likely to be utilized in the judicial and revenue 
departments and in various other posts as vernacular clerks. Many of the 
maulvis who have also passed the munshi examinations may similarly he 
able to find employment. Such maulvis as have not taken up Persian, and 
the pandits and bhais who cannot, at present, look forward to any Govern¬ 
ment appointment, will necessarily follow their old avocations pertaining to 
the sacerdotal class. They will, however, be more enlightened priests or indi¬ 
genous teachers, on account of having acquired a knowledge of Western 
sciences through the medium of their own vernacular, than those who have 
not received any such education. They will, therefore, be a leaven of civil- 
zation among their countrymen. Government might, however, utilize their 
services very advantageously in the Department of Public Instruction, as on 
account of their superior learning and position in society, they will command 
more respect from, and have greater influence for good among the Native 
community than the class from which the teachers of vernacular schools are 
at present drawn.” 

The annexed statement shews the number of candidates who passed the 
examinations of the Punjab University College from 1871 to 1881. There is no 
condition of residence or affiliation of schools and colleges to enable candidates 
to qualify for these examinations. The great majority do not belong to the 
Oriental College. 



Statement showing the number of Candidates that have passed the various Examinations of the Punjdb University College from, the beginning of 1871 to the end of 1881. 
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Revival of the Delhi 
College. 


Exteiit of education 
among women in 
India. 


The abolition of the Delhi College in 1877 was a disappointment to the 
people of Delhi, and an attempt was made locally to raise subscriptions for 
an endowment fund, in order that it might be carried on as an aided college. 
Somewhat more than R60,000 was promised, but the Lieutenant-Governor 
considered this sum quite insufficient, and was, moreover, unwilling to recog¬ 
nise annual subscriptions as a stable source of income. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the Cambridge Mission, stationed at Delhi, which has a staif well quali¬ 
fied to conduct a college, and was preparing to form a college class for students 
connected with the mission, offered to establish an aided college for the benefit 
of the public at large. 

Their offer was accepted by Government, and a grant-in-aid of R5,400, 
together with a special grant for scientific apparatus of R2,O00, was sanctioned 
for the current year. A few matriculated students have already joined, and a 
commencement has been made. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Female Education. 

According to the census returns of 1881 for that portion of the Punj&b 
which is British territory, the number of females under instruction was 6,101, 
and of those who could read and .write 8,407 only. Those who could not read 
and write were 8,625,827. In other words, about one woman in a thousand is 
educated. There is reason, however, to believe that the truth is under-stated 
here, owing to a prejudice, natural enough in a simple-minded ignorant people, 
that to admit that their female relatives can read and write is the same thing 
as to take away their character. The returns of the Education Department 
give 9,925 girls in Government and aided schools, and although the number 
may be exaggerated, it is not likely to be so far wrong as the figures recorded 
in the census. 

The position of women with reference te education is well known. 
Among the families of the more enlightened and prosperous Natives, it is not 
uncommon for the women to be educated, though the numbers of such persons 
would not exceed a few hundreds. In Muhammadan families little girls very 
generally learn to read the Koran by rote, and sometimes easy books of instruc¬ 
tion in morality and religious observances. Similar instruction is given to 
girls among the Hindus, and especially among the Sikhs. The custom appears 
to be more general in the Western Punjab, where the influence of the Muham¬ 
madans is greater than east of the Sutlej. There is a Muhammadan prejudice 
against teaching girls to write, which is not found among Hindus and Sikhs. 
The latter usually use writing-boards, on which the reading lesson is written 
either by the teacher or the scholar. But though the religious school for girls 
forms a nucleus, which may be, and is occasionally, developed into a school for 
instruction of a general kind, there is an almost total absence of any motive 
-which might induce parents to send their girls to a school organised under 
European influence. Hence the complaints which are heard from partizans 
of rival schools, that their opponents give pice to the girls to induce them to 
attend. 

Without pice in some shape few girls would attend these schools at all, 
excepting those whose parents have been imbued with Western ideas, or habi¬ 
tually come in contact with Europeans. 

It has already been stated in a previous chapter that in the year 1863, 
when Sir Robert Montgomery was Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, a great 
effort was made for the extension of female education. In 1865, the number of 
schools was not less than 1,000 and of pupils 20,000 according to the returns. 
So far as these figures may be trusted, they represent almost entirely the ele¬ 
mentary religious instruction which is perhaps given to an equal extent at the 
present day. That the funds expended may have given an impulse to this kind 
of instruction is likely enough, hut it was afterwards admitted that in the 
majority of these schools, if they had any other than a nominal existence, no 
secular instruction was given. From 1865 till 1872, there w r as a steady decrease 
in the number of girls’ schools and of the pupils in attendance, at first owing 
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to the withwrawal of a Government grant of R10,000, and afterwards by the 
continual elimination of unsatisfactory schools. For the last ten years the 
numbers have been nearly stationary, and in certain classes of schools hopeful 
progress has been reported. The best schools are probably those which are 
managed by European missionary ladies, but these are necessarily few in 
number. Many are maintained rather from unwillingness to abandon a cause 
which seems to have been entrusted to our charge than because they afford 
any encouragement. 

The returns show one high school for European girls with four scholars; E * tent . of fe,nale . 
two middle schools, of which one is for Europeans with 13 scholars; and 317 b^the'nepartmTiit' 1 
primary schools with 9,739 scholars. There are 145 Government vernacular 
primary schools for girl s. Of the aided schools, one middle school and three 
primary schools in which English is taught, and 82 vernacular primary 
schools, are managed by missionaries. The number of girls’ schools under 
missionaries has increased from 30 in 1871 to 56 in 1876 and to 86 in 1882. 

Aided girls’ schools under Native management, on the contrary, have de¬ 
creased from 187 in 187.1 to 122 in 1876, and 77 in 1882; but the decrease 
since 1876 is partly due to the transfer of schools under district and munici¬ 
pal committees to the list of Government schools. 

The condition of gi Ts schools under the management of Government or 
of Native gentlemen car not be considered satisfactory. Without the constant 
personal supervision of European ladies, or of Native ladies who have become 
Europeanised, it seems impossible to get much beyond the standard of an in¬ 
digenous school, in which very young girls receive some elementary religious 
instruction. The best Government schools are said to be those in the city and 
suburbs of Jalandhar, which are managed by Mrs. Mitter, and enjoy the same 
advantages as mission schools. 

In the districts of Rawalpindi and Jhilam there are 36 vernacular pri- Girls’ schools under 
mary schools for girls under the patronage of Baba Khem Singh, C.I.E. a^Khem^uf b 
These schools are open to inspection, but are not under the control of Govern- cj.e., ' em ‘" g 
ment. The number was formerly much larger. In 1871 there were 108 
schools, and the grant-in-aid then paid from imperial funds amounted to 
R3,702. In 1882 the grant from district and municipal funds was Rl,742. 

Except as purely religions schools of the indigenous type, few of these schools 
have ever been efficient, and it has been necessary to reduce the number from 
time to time. They ar(t a relic of the movement in favour of female educa¬ 
tion which originated twenty years ago. At that time Baba Khem Singh, 

C.I.E., who is one of the chiefs of the Sikh religion, and has a large following 
of disciples among certain classes of Hindus, w r as encouraged by Sir Robert 
Montgomery, then Lieutenant-Governor, to use his influence to establish these 
schools for girls. So far there was little or no difficulty. The grants were 
eagerly accepted, but the easy conditions required by the officers of Govern¬ 
ment have never been fulfilled in a satisfactory manner. 

Young boys are occasionally seen in girls’ schools, and girls in schools for Mixed School*, 
boys, especially in indigenous schools; but the practice is unpopular in the 
Punjab, and was condemned almost unanimously by witnesses before the Edu¬ 
cation Commission. 

Zanana instruction is carried on almost entirely by the Missionary Socie- zanana iustructiou 
ties. According to one of the witnesses before the Commission, “more than 
30 European ladies are e ngaged in carrying on female education in the Pun¬ 
jab, either by superintenc ing boarding and day schools, or by zanana teaching. 

Secular as well as religous instruction is given by these ladies and their assist¬ 
ants in hundreds of houses to Native gentlemen’s wives and daughters, who, 
being parda-nishin, cannot attend schools.” 

The S. P. G. Mission receives a grant-in-aid from Government for zandna 
teaching in Delhi and some of the neighbouring towns. Amritsar and Ludhiana 
are also centres for this kind of instruction. 

In Ludhiana, there ire eight ladies belonging to American and English 
Missions engaged in the work of female education, assisted by 17 female 
Christian teachers and 8 Muhammadans and Sikhs, also females, w ith one ex¬ 
ception. The number of schools is nine only, and 130 families are visited. Za¬ 
nana intruction is necessarily expensive, like all private tuition. It does not 
appear that the pupils tale much trouble to improve themselves in the intervals 

Punjab. 16 
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Rosults of 
Department:* I 
nations in 
schools 'for girls. 


Arrangements for 
training teachers 
girls' schools. 


The scheme of 
studies. 


Cost of schools for 
girl 8. 


between the visits of their teachers ; but the missionaries generally prefer this 
form of education to the schools for little girls, which are in some respects 
unsuited to the habits of the people. The zanana ladies are gladly welcomed 
in most of the houses which they visit. 

The middle school examination held in September 1881 was passed by four 
European girls, but no Native girls have yet attempted it. Only five schools 
for Native girls had scholars prepared for the upper primary examination in 
1881-82. There were eight candidates, of whom seven passed. Eor the lower 
primary school examination 163 girls were examined, of whom 44 passed. It 
must be remembered that many of these schools are not open to the inspeetion 
of Departmental officers; hut the standard in arithmetic, which is the same as 
in schools for hoys, is probably too high for girls. The teachers are often 
competent to teach only reading and writing, hut the early age at which most 
of the girls leave school will always keep the standard low. 

There are three normal schools for training teachers for girls’ schools, 
l0r two managed by committees of Native gentlemen at Lahore and Amritsar, 
and a third under the S. 1\ G. mission at Delhi. In each case an English lady 
superintends the work. None of these answer the purpose for which they 
were intended. At Delhi, the women are either too old or too ycuug, and in 
both eases rarely have any intention of taking up the work of teaching in 
earnest. It is proposed by the mission to convert the normal school, which 
has hitherto consisted of two branches (one for Muhammadans and the other 
for Hindus'), into a single normal school for Christian women. At Lahore and 
Amritsar the same difficulty is experienced in getting the women who have been 
trained to accept employment, and it is found that they stay on from year to year 
as pensioners, or, if appointed to teacherships, excuse themselves on some pre¬ 
tence. In the neighbourhood of their own homes they will sometimes take 
service, hut it is difficult for a woman to live independently in a strange place. 
The plan of employing a man and his wife to teach hoys and girls separately 
has sometimes answered, but it is not easy to make a system of it. 

Hence, excepting in the schools of the missionaries, which are compara¬ 
tively few in number, and are constantly under the eye of European ladies, the 
teachers in female schools are still generally males, who, according to the 
custom of the country, are allowed to give religious instruction to girls. 

In the Lahore Circle, with its training schools for schoolmistresses at 
Lahore and Amritsar, in 100 Government schools for girls there are 86 male 
teachers to 26 women. 

The number of females under training is 138, of whom four are Native 
Christians, 42 Hindus, 59 Muhammadans, and 33 Sikhs. The supply of female 
teachers would therefore he ample if the normal schools were doing their proper 
work. Viewed simply as schools of a superior kind, they are said to he satis¬ 
factory with respect to the progress and attainments of the scholars. 

The scheme of studies for girls, prescribed by Government, is the same as 
that for boys ; but only the easier portions of the subjects are attempted. Schools 
for girls are usually attended exclusively either by Mussulmans or Hindus, and 
the Hindus learn Nagri or Gurmukhi. The medium of instruction in hoys’ 
schools is nearly always Urdu, and hence there is a want of suitable text-books 
in Nagri, and especially in Gurmukhi. The text-book committee is engaged 
in supplying this defect. 

For the normal schools there is a special course. The standard of the 
highest class is equivalent to that of the upper primary school examination, 
hut the reading-books are rather more advanced than those which are used in 
the primary schools. 

Needlework is very generally taught in mission schools according to 
English methods, and in the others, the work which is commonly done in 
Native families. 

The total expenditure upon schools for girls from all sources was B87,73l. 
This included R4,406 for the Alexandra School at Amritsar, which is an Eng¬ 
lish middle school for Native girls, R14.361 for English primary schools for 
Native girls, and RG9,904 for primary vernacular schools. The cost to 
provincial revenues was RL9,515, and R20.658 to other services controlled 
by Government Officers. The balance from private sources was R47,528, 
including the estimated value of services performed gratuitously. The great 
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majority of the girls who belong to primary vernacular schools pay no fees. 
The total sum from this source was only R23. But Native girls in four Eng¬ 
lish schools paid R2.908 in fees, which must include charges for boarding. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The Supply and Distribution of Text-books. 

A hook depot for the sale of school-books and a lithographic press for print¬ 
ing vernacular test-books were established in connection with the Director’s 
office when the Department was first organised. At first the text-books which 
had been in use in the North-Western Provinces were commonly adopted, but 
a Punjab series was gradually introduced. Up to 1873, school-books were chosen 
and compiled under the orders of the Director with the assistance of his subor¬ 
dinates. A committee was then appointed by the Punjab Government to report 
upon the text-books adopted by the Department; and in accordance with their 
recommendations, the preparation of a new set of English Readers was referred 
for the consideration of the Government of India, and certain improvements 
in the vernacular series were ordered to be carried out at once. In 1877 a 
standing committee was created to deal with English text-books only, and to 
recommend a selection cf books for school and college libraries ; and in 18S1 
this committee was re-con stituted with power to deal with school-books of all 
kinds. The present committee consists of 16 members, only a few of whom 
are educational officers. One-half were nominated by the Government, and 
the other half by the Senate of the Punjab University College. They are 
divided into numerous sub-committees for different branches of the subject. 

The Director of Pub ie Instruction is cx-officio president of the committee. 

The first meeting was held on the 21st April 1882, and meetings of sub¬ 
committees were held subsequently in April and May. The sub-committee 
on moral instruction resolved that in the lower primary school morality 
should be taught by means of stories, parables and proverbs; that a separate 
chapter on morality should be included in each Reader; that instruction in moral 
subjects should be conveyed through the medium of prose and of poetry ; that 
in the upper division of primary schools lessons should be prepared on moral 
subjects treating more directly of particular virtues and vices; that in this 
division also there should be a special chapter on morality in each Reader ; and 
that the subject should he taught through the medium both of prose and of 
poetry. The Right Revd Dr. French undertook the compilation of two works 
on ethics, the more elementary for high schools, the more advanced for Uni¬ 
versity education; and Mr. Baden-Powell, the Revd Dr. Forman and other 
members of the committee offered to assist the Director in the compilation of 
moral lessons on the princ: pies set forth above. 

A meeting of the sub-committee for vernacular (Urdu) Readers approved 
generally of those already published, and of the plan of those which remained. 
Moral lessons and poetry were to be added. The scheme of these Readers is 
described by Colonel Holroyd. 

The First Urdu Reader treats of familiar scenes. It contains 29 illus¬ 
trations. 

The Second Urdu Reader treats of animals, plants, morning and evening, 
and the seasons. An illustrated edition of this Reader has been exhausted. 

The Third Urdu Reader comprises lessons on animals, plants, and the sun, 
and stories from Indian history. 

The Fourth Urdu Reader is written on the same general plan as the third. 

The four following Readers, which have not yet been published, will contain 
natural history, and chapters from the history of India in a more advanced 
form. 

The sub-committees for selecting Hindi and Punajbi school-books recom¬ 
mended the translation of ";he Urdu series, and appointed certain existing text¬ 
books to be used during the preparation of the others. 

The English text-books, which have been published under the authority of 
the text-book committee, consist of a Primer and three Readers. A fourth 
Reader has been compiled, but has not yet been printed or adopted by the 
committee. 
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Tbe book depdt. 


The English Primer, which contains more than a hundred pages closely 
printed, is arranged upon the plan of introducing a number of words of simi¬ 
lar sound in each lesson or series of lessons, and comparing differences of spell¬ 
ing and pronunciation, with frequent recapitulation and exercises in tenses 
and idioms. 

The Primary English Reader, which is appointed for the fifth class of pri¬ 
mary schools, contains a number of entertaining and instructive stories dealing 
with subjects familiar to Native boys. D 

The Eirst Reader for middle schools consists of lives of Alexander and 
Akbar, stories of animals, and a chapter on arts and industries. 

The Seeond Reader for middle schools contain chapters on natural 
history, Eastern history and Eastern travels, Indian scenes, and miscellaneous 
stories. A few pieces of poetry are interspersed. 

The Eourth Reader, which has not yet been published, will contain descrip¬ 
tive pieces on various subjects, lessons on conduct, outlines of the elements of 
political economy and poetry. The authors laid under contribution belong 
chiefly to the present century. " 

The sub-committees are also engaged in the consideration of improved 
text-books of geography and physical science. 

The working capital of the book dep6t consists of the accumulated pro¬ 
fits. In 1864 it was ordered that the expense of establishments, which had 
hitherto been defrayed by Government, should be met by adding a percentage 
to the price of the books; and in 1870 it was determined that the book depdt 
should be made self-supporting. At that time the debt due to Government for 
advances was R46,730; but the whole of this sum has been cleared off, and 
the receipts from sales now exceed the expenditure. 

The statements below show (1) tbe value of English and vernacular books 
brought on to stock and issued during the year 1881-82, and (2) the balance 
sheet for the same year. 

Statement showing the value of English and Vernacular Books brought on to 

stock and issued during the year. 


Books. 

In stock at the close 
of 1880-81. 

Brought on stock 
during the year. 

Total. 

Issued during 
the year. 

Balance at the close 
of the ^ear 


R A. P. 

a 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

English 

76,139 3 6 

29,620 3 6 

1,05,759 7 0 

24,786 10 10 

80,972 12 2 

Vernacular . 

35,476 8 0 

52,739 10 2 

88,215 13 2 , 

54,422 4 9 

33,793 8 5 

Total 

1,11,615 6 6 

82,359 13 8 

l,93,f 75 4 2 

79,208 15 7 

1,14,766 4 7 


The sum of RS2,359-13-8 under the head “ Books brought on to stock ” 
is made up as follows :— 


Value of books received from England through Messrs. 

Baker & Co .... . . 

English books purchased in India and England 
Official books received from the Secretariat , . , 

English books received back . . . , 

Do. do. purchased on credit . . . . 

Vernacular books delivered by the Educational Press 
Do. do. purchased in India . 

Do do. do. on credit . . . . 

Do, do. received back .... 
Enhancement made to the prices of English books and 
discount allowed by publishers . 

Enhancement made to the prices of Vernacular books and 
discount allowed by booksellers , . . . 


R A. P. 

12,046 7 10 
4,539 6 11 
1,583 12 0 
111 4 0 

3,449 11 0 
28,941 8 0 
6,520 3 6 
917 8 9 
258 5 0 

7,889 9 9 

16,102 0 11 


Total 


82,359 13 8 
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following is the detail of books issued :— 

fi 

A. 

P. 

Sold to Deputy Commissioners .... 

. 19,507 

7 

0 

Supplied to college and school libraries . 

8,348 

10 

9 

Do. for prizes ...... 

. 4,873 

9 

3 

Do. for Director's office library 

148 

3 

6 

Do. to inspectors of schools for libraries and prizes 

2,429 

0 

9 

Sold to the head masters of district and uormal schools 

. 15,800 

6 

2 

Do. to the superintendents of regimental schools 

925 

12 

4 

Cash and miscellaneous sales .... 

. 26,999 

5 

7 

Sold to the superi itendents of jails 

140 

10 

3 

Carried to profit a id loss account 

4 

14 

0 

Supplied on the pubic service .... 

31 

0 

0 

Total 

. 79,208 

15 

7 




Financial Statement of the Government Central Boole Depot and, the Educational Press for the year 1881-82. 
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Books arc issued to district inspectors, schoolmasters and merchants upon Toit-booka bow 
their indents. They a:*e allowed a commission of 20 per cent, on sales, and the llistlibuteJ - 
same commission is given whenever books are sold in large quantities, as for 
school prizes. In village schools books are usually purchased from the 
district inspectors whei they come round on tour. But they make their own 
arrangements for supplying the schools and pay the expense of carriage out 
of the commission. 

Books imported by the dep6t from England are supplied by a London 
firm on terms which enable them to be sold at Lahore for cash at the 
English selling prices. The retail price is 10 per cent, higher, but as the 
rupee is taken as wortl. two shillings, the price at the dep6t is still something 
below the retail price in England. The approximate cost of vernacular books 
supplied by the Educational Press is 600 octavo pages per rupee. They are 
sold at the rate of 400 pages per rupee, subject to discount at 20 per cent. 

The book depot has a monopoly of all books published by the Education De- Monopoly of 
partmont, and supplies most of those which are used in Government schools. p«r.i;ehed by the 
It also supplies aided schools to some extent, and finds a considerable sale for I)epa,tinent - 
its Urdu maps and boots in the southern provinces of India. 

The Punjdb Bible and Religious Book Society and the American Mission Private ontorpm* 
Press at Ludhiana also have an important share in the supply of text-books. [°f 1 ^n s ( " 1 k’ 1 ' v >f 
The former society has a dep6t at Lahore, with respect to which the Revd. R. kC 00 s 
Clark, the Secretary, writes as follows :— 

“ The school-books which we circulate are almost entirely those of the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society. The Urdu school-books are pub¬ 
lished by the Christian Vernacular Education Society through the Revd. 

E. M. Wherry of Ludliidna, who is Secretary for the Society for the Punjdb. 

English school-books of the Christian Vernacular Education Society we re¬ 
ceive from Madras; Hindi ones from Allahabad. Punjdbi school-books we 
publish at Ludhiana. All new editions of Urdu and Punjdbi are pur¬ 
chased by our Lahore Religious Book Society, and are sold by us. All 
English and Hindi books we send for as they are required. 

“ Erom our last report I find that our sales of the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society book* in 1831 were as follows :— 

Statement of books of the Christian Vernacular Education Society, sold at the Lahore Depot of 

the Punjdb Religious Book Society . 



Hooka. 

Tracts. 

Total. 


it 

R 

R 

English ......... 

10,716 

1,116 

11,832 

Persian-Urdu . . . . . . . 

1,077 

3,491 

4,568 

Hindi .......... 

1,064 

990 

2,054 

Roman-Urdu . 

369 

... 

369 

Total 

13,226 

6,597 

18,823 


The above refer only -,o the sale of the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society, a great proportion of which are school-books. Our total sale of 
vernacular books (exclusive of English books from England) was 49,150 copies. 
The Christian Vernacular Education Society’s tracts are small books, whether 
school-books or those on ge neral subjects. 

“ Some of the head masters of Government schools have introduced the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society’s Manual of Grammar in their schools, 
as it is considered a better book than the grammar commonly used. I am 
informed that the Christian Vernacular Education Society’s series is consi¬ 
dered by many persons to be a better one than the Government series in many 
respects. ” J 

The Ludhiana Mission Press has always been honourably distinguished by 
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Instruction in 
Morality, 


Physical training. 


the excellence of its printing, both typographic and lithographic. The 
managers make a point of never tolerating inferior work for the sake of cheap¬ 
ness, and they are careful that elementary school-books should be printed in a 
large clear character. As was stated above, the Ludhiana Press has ceased to 
be an agency for the sale of books, but they print for various societies, 
and occasionally for Government when required to do so, especially in the 
Gurmukhi character. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Provisions for Physical and Moral Training. 

It has already been explained that apart from the religious instruction 
which is given in aided schools, there is no direct teaching of morality, 
although care has been taken that the English and vernacular Readers should 
be imbued with a high moral tone. It will be sufficient to repeat here that 
the text-book committee and the Senate of the Punjab University College 
have accepted the principle of ethical teaching without a religious basis, and 
that the assistance of those who are best qualified has been promised for the 
preparation of a series of moral lessons. 

Wrestling, hockey, and other indigenous games have always been popular 
in the Punjab, and have naturally found their way into the schools. English 
masters in schools of the higher sort have introduced cricket and English 
games. It is only of late years that gymnastics have been practised, and that 
by no means universally. 

In the Ludhiana district, about three years ago, the Deputy Commissioner 
established a gymnastic class, which was formed by selecting one boy from each 
vernacular school. At the end of three months such of these boys as were 
qualified to act as instructors were sent back to their schools with an allowance 
of R2 a month to act as teachers of gymnastics. Every village school in 
the Ludhiana district has now its simple gymnasium, and every middle school 
a more complete apparatus. The Ludhiana system has been carried out in 
most secondary schools in the Ambala Circle with considerable success, the 
teachers of gymnastics being usually young men who have been trained at 
Ludhiana. In other parts of the province gymnastic training has not yet 
become a regular system, though many middle schools have been supplied with 
apparatus, and a few with qualified instructors. Gymnastics cannot be said to 
be popular, though boys who become proficient naturally take a pride in their 
skill. More attention might with advantage be bestowed upon native 
methods. 

The following reports have been received from tbe inspectors of schools:— 

Ambala Circle. —Native games are very generally played in all schools, 
sometimes under the supervision of the teachers. In the Ludhiana district 
there is a gymnasium and an instructor for every school. In other districts 
gymnastic apparatus have been supplied to most of the middle schools. In 
Gurgaon, Rohtak, and Ambala there are paid instructors. 

Lahore Circle. —No systematic and general effort has yet been made in 
the direction of physical training. In a few of the district schools gymnastic 
exercises are practised. Cricket has been introduced with great success in 
many districts, and the district inspectors have been directed to encourage 
simple games everywhere. 

Baioalpindi Circle. —In most of the English schools some gymnastic appa¬ 
ratus has been provided, but no regular instruction is given except at Jhilam, 
where a professional gymnast is employed to teach the boys of the district 
school. In the vernacular schools there is no apparatus, excepting, in some 
cases, Indian clubs. 

Multan Circle. —The physical training of the boys has not been neglected. 
In the district schools, with one exception, apparatus has been supplied, and 
at Multan an instructor is employed. Cricket is very generally played, and 
in the Muzaffargarh district most of the schools have been provided with 
apparatus by the Deputy Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Grants-in-aid. 

The Punjab gran-in-aid rules, which were sanctioned by the Government 
of India, are contained in the following Articles : — 

Revised Grant-in-aid Regulations for the Punjab , as sanctioned by the Govern 

ment of India. 

Article I. —The object of a system of grants-in-aid is to promote private 
enterprise in education, under the inspection of officers appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to Government being thus enabled gradually to withdraw in 
whole or in part from the task of direct instruction through Government 
establishments, in compliance with the hope expressed by the Right Hon’ble 
the Secretary of State for India, “ that private schools, aided by Government, 
would eventually take the place, universally, of the several classes of Govern¬ 
ment institutions.” 

II .—The means consist in aiding voluntary local exertion, under certain 
conditions, to establisl and maintain schools. 

HI .—Those conditions, generally stated, are— 

(1) that the school is under competent management; 

(2) that the instructive staff is adequate—there being ordinarily a teacher for every 

thirty boys in average attendance ; 

(3) that the funds on which the local expenditure is based are stable ; 

(4) that the extended operations to be brought into play by Government assistance 

are justified by the wants of the locality (due regard being had to the 
relative requirements of the institutions seeking aid, and to the funds 
available to meet them), and by the school accommodation provided. 

IV. —Managers ol schools desirous of receiving State assistance are, there¬ 
fore, required to submit with their application for a monthly grant (the 
amount being noted) a statement, through the Director of Public Instruction, 
which shall inform the local Government— 

(1) of the name or lames of the person or persons responsible for the management 

of the school, and for the disbursement of all funds expended on the same; 
it being stated whether such person or persons are resident or non-resident, 
and how long he or they are willing to he responsible: 

(2) of the following particulars :— 

(a) the resources (in detail) at the disposal of the above, to augment which re¬ 

sources a mouthly grant is asked for. The resources as above may include 
the ataount of school-foes collected; 

(b) the number names, qualifications, and salaries of the teachers employed or to be 

employed, aud a statement of tbe total expenditure incurred or to be 
incurred in tire maintenance of tbe school on its proposed footing ; 

(c) the average attendance registered or anticipated ; 

(d) the extent in cubic feet of the internal school accommodation provided, with 

short: notice of site and locality; 

( e) the scholast c regulations (as to attendance, fees, fines, &c.) in force, or to be 

in fori e; 

(/) the books studied or to be studied—(detailed list). 

V. —The grant asked for must not exceed the monthly income or half the 
expenditure, as noted under clauses (a) and (&) respectively, of section 2 of 
Article IV. This amount is a maximum, and only such portion of it should 
be given as may be deemed proper, with reference to the circumstances of the 
case, the funds available, and the general requirements of the province. 

VI. —The grants, after allotment, will be payable month by month, from 
the month succeeding each allotment. New grants will not be allotted till it is 
known that budget provision is available, and it is distinctly to be understood 
that the expenditure o l grants-in-aid for the year will be strictly confined 
within the budget gram s, and that no institution, which cannot he provided 
for within that grant, will receive any assistance until the close of the 
current financial year. 

JV. B. —It is necessary ;hat applications for new grants be registered in the Director's 
office, before the preparation of the budget estimates in October. 

VIT. —No grants will he made to schools which are not open to examin¬ 
ation by the Government Inspectors, in which, with the exception of female, 

Punjab. IS 
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normal, and purely vernacular schools, some fee is not taken from at least 
three-fourths of the scholars. 

VIII. —The inspectors are to taken no notice whatever, in the case of 
schools for children of other than Christian parents, of the religious doctrines 
which may be taught, hut are to confine themselves to the verification of the 
conditions on which the grants are made, to collect information, to report the 
results, and to suggest improvements in the general arrangements of the school. 

IX. —Grants-in-aid will he withdrawn or reduced, if, in the opinion of 
the local Government, the institution does not continue to deserve any or so 
much assistance from the public revenues. 

X. - —The grant may be either withheld or reduced for causes arising out 
of the state of the school, to wit:— 

(a) If the school is found to be held iu an unhealthy or otherwise undesirable locality, 

after due notice from the inspector. 

(b) If the teachars have not been regularly paid, or are manifestly incapable or otherwise 

unfitted for their posts. 

(c) If the attendance has been exceptionally irregular, or if the register be not kept 

with sufficient accuracy to warrant confidence in the returns. 

(cl) If from any cause the progress of the school is so unsatisfactory as to make it 
evident that it does not fulfil the educational objects for which the grant was 
given. 

XI. — In every aided school are to be kept, besides the register of attend¬ 
ance, the following books :— 

(a) An account-book, in which all receipts and disbursements of the school shall be 

regularly entered and balaueed from month to month. 

(b) A book in which the names of all scholars admitted, with date of admission, and 

age at the time of admission, are entered. The father's or guardian's name is 
to be added in each case. The same book will serve for the registry of 
withdrawals or dismissals. 

(c) A log book, in which the Managers or head teachers may enter occurrences of an 

unusual character affecting the interests of the school. No entry once 
made can be removed or altered, except by a subsequent entry of corrections; 
and all entries are to be dated and attested. 

XII. —These hooks will he open to the inspector at his annual visit, and 
he will enter in the appropriate place such remarks as he may have to make on 
the state of the school, forwarding copies of the same to the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction before the end of the official year. 

XIII. —In case of tlie excellence of the school being established to the 
satisfaction of the-Director of Public Instruction, by success at such periodical 
examination as he may from time to time determine, a special grant may be 
given, not exceeding one month’s average expenditure of the school, subject 
to the general limitation to the effect that the total aid given by the Govern¬ 
ment in any year shall not exceed half of the total expenditure on the school 
for that period. Such special grants will count as an adjunct to the grant for 
the ensuing year, and must he laid out by the managers in reward to the most 
deserving teachers and scholars in such manner as they may prefer, unless the 
particular mode of its distribution is prescribed by the Director of Public 
Instruction, and agreed to by the managers of the school. Besides making 
special awards to the teachers from extra grants, the Director may, with the 
consent of the Managers, bestow certificates of merit on them. 

XIV. —In purely vernacular schools which are unable to comply with all 
the conditions imposed by the preceding Articles, but which are found to 
impart adequate elementary instruction, special grants may be awarded from 
time to time, on the recommendation of the inspector of schools; hut the sum 
of such special grants to any one purely vernacular school shall not exceed 
during the official year one-lialf the average annual cost of a Government 
vernacular school of a similar size and standard. 

XV. — Female Education. —Girls’ schools will receive encouragement on 
the principles laid down in Articles III and Y so long as the Government is 
satisfied that the management of the same is in unexception ably trustworthy 
hands. 

A. B .—The inspections of these schools by Government officers will not, as a rule, be 
enforced. 
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XVT. — Grantsf 01 Buildings and other special purposes ,—Aid of this sort 
will not he granted to private schools, unless the local Government, is satisfied 
that the conditions for ordinary grants-in-aid, laid down in Article III are 
fulfilled. 

XVII .—Grants made for building, enlarging, improving, or fitting up 
schools, must not exceed the total amount contributed fro^i private sources for 
the same purposes, and the full amount will not be given as a matter of course. 

Such contributions may be made in the form of— 

(//) Individual sul seriptions. 

(4) Allotments f'em benevolent societies. 

(c) Materials (at tlio market rates). 

(d) Sites given without valuable consideration. 

(<■) Cartage. 

XVIII. —The sites, plans, estimates, &c., must he satisfactory to the local 
Governments. 

XIX. —The extension of the area of existing school-rooms to receive more 
scholars is treated pro tanto, as a new case under Article XVI et seq. above. 

XX. —In the event of any building, towards the erection, purchase, en¬ 
largement, or repair of which a grant may have been made by the Govern¬ 
ment, being subsequently devoted to any other than educational purposes, the 
Government shall have the option of purchasing the building at a valuation to 
be determined by arbitrators, credit being given for the amount of the grant 
which may have been made by the Government. 

XXI. —To school libraries, and libraries intended for the use of the Native 
community, grants will be made to such extent as may seem fitting in each 
case, and subject to the condition that at least an equal sum shall be contri¬ 
buted towards the object from private sources. 


The conditions are intended to secure that the amount of aid given by 
Government shall at least be equalled by contributions from private sources, 
and that the schoolsaid id arc efficient and stable. 

The rules arc sufficiently liberal, but they fail to encourage private enter¬ 
prise, because the budget provision rarely admits of increased expenditure under 
this head, and therefore new applications for grants are commonly refused 
on the ground that no funds arc available. 

The Director has stated in his evidence that there are constant applications 
for fresh grants from the provincial revenue; but their comparative urgency 
has to be considered, and few of the applicants can be satisfied. 

Another limitation to the amount of grants-in-aicl from provincial services 
is the decision of the Punjab Government to withdraw them gradually from 
schools which can fairly be thrown upon local funds—(see Lieutenant-Colonel 
Holroyd’s evidence before the Commission, Answer 35). 

With the exception of schools for Europeans and Eurasians, and a very 
few under Native management, grants-in-aid, in the strict sense of the term, 
are drawn only by the missionary societies. 

Contributions from municipalities to the primary departments of 
district schools, and a few others, are supplemented by grants from provincial 
revenues, but these schools being under the manangement of Government 
officers are not classed as aided schools, though the grants are drawn under 
the rules. 

Prom 1SG5 to 1809, grants-in-aid to the extent of R5.000 per annum Article xiv, 
were allowed from provincial revenues for the encouragement of indigenous indi s e » uus « 
schools. In 18G9, there was a correspondence between the Government of 
India and the Government of the Punjab respecting the grants awarded under 
this Article, and the Government of India decided eventually that “ grants-in- 
aid from imperial funds are not admissible to purely vernacular primary 


to 
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schools; but special grants may be paid for limited periods when the cir¬ 
cumstances are so exceptional as to justify a departure from the rule.”— 
(Government of India letter No. 593, dated 25th October 1869). This 
ruling was founded upon the decision of the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
of 1859, paragraph 49, &c., that the vernacular education of the masses should 
be a charge to local rates, but for reasons which have already been explained, 
no general system of aiding indigenous schools from local funds was adopted. 

Financiiil statistics In his letter to the Secretary to Government, No. 266, dated 18th Feb- 

of uided schools. ruary 1882, the Director states that the assignment in the current year’s budget 
for grants-in-aid amounted to 111,92,800. For the year 1882-83, the follow¬ 
ing estimate was made :— 


Budge/ Estimate fur Grants-in-aid, 1682-83. 


Government Institutions— 

1. Primary schools attached to district schools 

2. Boys’ schools (English) under Deputy Commissioners 

3. female schools under Deputy Commissioners 

4. Schools under Cantonment Magistrates 

5. Regimental schools ..... 

• 

Aided institutions under Native management— 

1. Boys’ schools (English and vernacular under missions) 

2. Schools for Native girls .... 

3. Christian boys’ boarding school 

4. Christian girls’ boarding school 

5. Mission schools in cantonments 

6. Normal school for masters at Amritsar 

7. Normal schools for mistresses 

8. Auglo-Sauskrit school, Delhi 

European schools for hoys aud girls .... 
Punjab University College ..... 
Grants under Articles XIII and XIV 
Miscellaneous:—Hill schools, Endowment Fund . 

Building and increased grants-in-aid .... 
Scholarships ........ 


R 

. 18,797 

9,132 
2,8o4 
2,568 
564 


R 


33,865 


. | 47,304 
. ! 18,143 


. I 480 

. | 2,400 J 

. j 2,640 ' 


3,000 


: 14,043 

j 1,602 

| 49,500 
; 21.000 
! 1,900 

559 

! ]o,ooo 

I 235 


65,447 


2,880 

2,640 

3,000 

15,650 


83,194 


Chand Total 


2,06,676 


The total expenditure upon aided institutions in 1881-82 was R4,01,926, 
out of which provincial revenues contributed Rl,59,949, and local funds 
under the control of Government R21,839. The amount expended on aided 
schools for Natives was R3,C6,866, of which sum Government contributed 
more than one-third. 

The monthly grants-in-aid to private schools for Natives amounted to 
R83.263 in 1871, R83,054 in 1876, and R85,592 in 1882. A more 
elastic budget is certainly required to give due encouragement to the efforts of 
the missionaries to extend their operations. 

Native gentlemen have not yet shown any general desire to establish 
schools on the grant-in-aid principle. 

The system of payment by results lias never been adopted in the Punjab. 
A scheme was proposed by the Director of Public Instruction in 1872, and was 
referred by the Lieutenant-Governor for opinion to the Senate of the Punjab 
University College. 

The system was not acceptable to the missionaries, who thought that too 
much would depend upon an inspector’s examination, and that their finances 
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might be thrown into confusion by the uncertainty of the amount of the grant 
to be earned. These views were supported by a vote of the Senate, and the 
matter has since remained in abeyance. 

Under Article XIU of the grant-in-aid rules, purely vernacular schools, ^t" illlU s eil0l,s 
which cannot comply with all the conditions required in the case of schools aC ‘ ’° s ‘ 
managed by committees, may revive grants not exceeding half the average 
cost of a Government school of a similar size and stamdard. This rule is 
specially intended for the benefit of indigenous schools, and it is now proposed 
to offer capitation- grants to these schools upon the results of examination. 

Formerly the inspector used to award a lump sum, taking into account the 
general efficiency of the school. The only way in which the system could be 
applied in existing village schools, would be to give the teachers a minimum 
fixed salary, and to allow them to earn something more in proportion to the 
efficiency of their schools. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Inspection and Control. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction there are four inspectors of 


Officers of the 


iu inspection. 


circles and three assistant inspectors. It is their duty to manage and inspect i 1 1 : J e -' iai ' tmcnteinployca 
the district schools which are under the direct control of the Department 
to inspect and assist in ihe management of the schools, chiefly vernacular, 
which are maintained from district and municipal funds, and to inspect 
schools under private management, which receive grants-in-aid. There are 
20 district inspectors and 10 chief school mohurrirs, whose duty it is to 
manage and inspect the schools -which are subordinate to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners as presidents of district and municipal committees. 

Excepting Simla and Ivohat, where the schools are very few, each district 
has a district inspector or chief school moliurrir, the latter an officer of 
inferior rank to a district inspector, who perforins the same duties in small 
and poor districts. In Ivohat air assistant master of the district school acts 
as school moliurrir. The inspectors, assistant inspectors, district inspectors, 
and chief school mohurrirs are graded as follows :— 


One Inspector, 2nd g -ade 
Two Inspectors, 3rd „ 

One Inspector, 4th , 

One Assistant Inspector 
One „ „ 

One „ „ 

Two District Inspector;; 

Two „ „ 

Four „ „ 

Five „ „ 

Eight „ „ 

Two Chief School Moliu rirs 
Four „ 

Three „ 


>> 


E 

1,000 rising to 
750 „ 

500 


E 

1,200 

1,000 

750 

300 

260 

240 

180 

160 

140 

120 

100 

80 

60 

50 


The district inspectors and chief school mohurrirs may he considered 
officers of the Department, although they are subordinate to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners. 

All schools maintained from district and municipal funds are under Inspections l>y 
the management of the Deputy Commissioners, -who act on behalf of the district offlce ™" 
district and municipal committees. It is usual for the Deputy Commissioners 
and other district officers to visit and examine their schools so far as they 
have leisure, but a complete and systematic inspection by them is not attempted. 

The tahsildars should also make a practice of visiting all the schools within 
their jurisdiction, hut they arc often remiss in this duty. 

Punjab. 
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Area and number 
of schools assigned 
to each inspector. 


The four circles in charge of inspectors of schools consist of— 

The Ambala Circle, containing the civil divisions of Ambala, Delhi, and 
Hissar; 

The Lahore Circle, containing the divisions of Lahore, Amritsar, and 
Jalandhar; 

The Rawalpindi Circle, containing the divisions of Rawalpindi and 
Peshawar;. 

The Multan Circle, containing the divisions of Multan and the Derajat. 


Statement- showing the extent of each Circle of Inspection f rom the Census Returns of 1881. 


Area in square 1 
miles. 

| Number of 
villages. 

Number of 
towns. 

Population. 

Ambala Circle ..... 

17,928 

7,759 

65 

4,948,094 

Lahore ...... 

26,912 

13,385 

91 

7,342,407 

Rawalpindi ...... 

25,173 

6,794 

40 

3,701,797 

Multan „ . . 

37,976 

0,148 

— . . ... . 

42 

2.849,966 

Total 

107,989 

34,086 

238 

18,842,264 
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Duration and extent 
of the tours of ins¬ 
pecting officers. 


The following statements show the duration and extent of the tours of 
inspecting officers of all classes for a period of three years. The inspections 
are not recorded, hut the number of days on which the inspectors travelled, 
together with the days on which they halted, would he somewhat in excess of 
the number of days on which they held inspections away from head-quarters. 

It will be observed that there are considerable differences in the number 
of days during which the inspectors were occupied away from their head¬ 
quarters. The mileage depends in a great measure upon the extent to which 
the railwav is used. 

v 

Inspection was most actively carried on in the Ambala Circle; but the 
failure of the inspector’s health in 1881, and the changes consequent upon his 
relief, have interfered with the amount of inspection done in three of the circles 
during 1881-82. Similarly, the illness and death of the inspector of the 
Lahore Circle in 1880-81 accounts for the small amount of work shown in 
that year. 

The two assistant inspectors of the Lahore Circle travelled less than the 
assistant inspector of the Ambala Circle, but halted on a greater number of 
days. A halt would generally imply that more than one day was occupied in 
the examination of a large school, or that primary schools were assembled for 
examination at some centre. This practice has been followed to a greater 
extent in the Lahore and Multan Circles than in the Ambala and Rawal¬ 
pindi Circles. 

The average number of days on which inspectors and assistant inspectors 
were away from head-quarters on the public service was on an average 180 
days, or about half the year. 

District inspector's and chief school mohurrii's travelled or halted on 
6,089 days, the number of schools under their charge being upwards of 1,400 
under 31 officers. Thus their duty of visiting each school once in a quarter 
seems to have been adequately performed. Besides 1,403 vernacular schools 
shown in the statement, there are a few English schools in charge of district 
inspectors, which are not distinguished in the returns. 


Statement showing the average duration and extent of the annual tour of Inspectors and Assistant 

Inspectors for three years, 1879 — 82. 



1 TftVHhK 

i 

Inspectors. 


Assistant Inspectobs. 


! ' 

I Number of | 
1 clays occu¬ 
pied in 
| travelling. 

Number of miles 
travelled. 

Number of 
halts. 

Number of 
days occu¬ 
pied in 
travelling. 

Number of 
miles 1 

travelled. ! 

Number of 
halts. 

Ambala Chicle. 

1879-80 . 

' 

1 

151 

4.967 

79 

145 

3,461 

45 

1880-81 . 

lot 

5,4-97 

65 

• 138 

3,259 

33 

1881-82 . ■ . : 

100 

3,950 

57 

148 

4,703 

66 

Total 

414 

14,414 

201 1 

431 

11,423 

150 

IaHOIU! ClECLE. 

1879-80 . 

1 

123 

2,242 

118 

214 

4,027 

146 

1880-81 . 

74 

1,552 

61 

218 

4,450 

213 

1881-82 . 

99 

2,699 

65 

138 

3,445 

146 

Total 

296 

6,493 

244 1 

570 

11,922 

505 

Bawaltikim Ciiicll. 

1879-80 . 

138 

2,197 

62 




1880-81 . 

127 

2,235 

63 

• •. 

... 

... 

1881-82 . 

86 

2,525 

72 




Total 

351 

6,957 

197 


... 

... 

Multan Cikc le. 

1879-80 . 

73 i 

1,901 

47 




1880-81 . 

117 

3,6*35 

74 


... 

... 

1881-82 ..... 

73 

2,360 

50 




Total 

263 

7,879 

171 

... 

... 

... 

GRAND TOTAL 

1,324 

35,743 

813 

1,001 

23,345 

655 

Average for one year 

4 Hi 

11,9141 

| 271 

" 

333$ 

7,781| 

218|- 
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Statement showing the average duration and extent of the tours of District Inspectors and Chief 
School Mohnrrirs, the number of Schools under the change of each, and the average number on 
the rolls, 1879 — 82. 


No. 

Districts, 

H3 

. 

c3 

o 

c si 
f cs 

c 'S 

fe-3 

1“ 

£: 3 

o > 
fcr * 

ci Jh 

£.3 

< 

Average number of miles travel¬ 
led during each year. 

Number of halts daring each 
year. 

Number of vernacular schools ki 
charge of each officer in lb81. 

Average number of scholars on 
the rolls iu 1881. 

* 

1 

Delhi. 

175 

994 

8 

47 

1,920 

2 

Gurg^on ...... 

124 

1,800 

... 

66 

2,441 

'3 

Kurnal ...... 

153 

205 

7 

35 

1,371 

4 

Hissar ...... 

103 

149 

43 

21 

645 

6 

Rohtak ...... 

170 

2,031 

23 

39 

1,697 

6 

Sirsa ....... 

103 

1,521 

35 

16 

399 

7 

AinLala ...... 

183 

1,961 

29 

78 

3,709 

8 

Ludhiana ...... 

162 

1,103 

11 

68 

2,702 

9 

Jalandhar ...... 

115 

998 

34 

98 

4,619 

10 

Hoshiarpur ..... {vi 

186 

1,928 

18 

86 

4,066 

11 

Kangra ..... :f 

177 

2,036 

23 

38 

1,950 

12 

Guvdaspur ...... 

191 

1,631 

36 

68 

3,115 

13 

Amritsar ...... 

157 

2,206 

15 

90 

3,626 

14 

Sidlkot ...... 

199 

1,398 

34 

70 

3,504 

15 

Lahore . . . . . ’ ...» 

157 

2,011 

17 

45 

2,150 

16 

Gujranwala ...... 

175 

1,915 

14 

60 


17 

Ferozepur ...... 

160 

1,581 

15 

49 

1,786 

18 

Rawalpindi ...... 

150 

1,650 

43 

55 

3,302 

19 

Jhilam ...... 

260 

1,603 

102 

35 

2,580 

20 

Gujardt ...... 

155 

1,205 

125 

44 

3,063 

21 

Shahpur ...... 

187 

1,673 

32 

34 

1,624 

22 

Peshawar ...... 

197 

1,760 

54 

35 

1,291 

23 

Hazara ...... 

200 

1,509 

69 

19 

808 

24 

Kohdt (by an inspecting teael er) 

17 

439 

4 

2 

105 

25 

MuMa . . . 

198 

1,591 

47 

48 

2,191 

26 

Jhang ...... 

174 

1,540 

43 

28 

1,227 

27 

Montgomery ..... 

71 

1,159 

25 

25 

1,267 

28 

Muzaffargarh . ... 

120 

1,361 

183 

28 

1,362 

29 

Dera-Ismail-Khan .... 

91 

1,429 

86 

24 

1,417 

30 

Dera-Gazi-Khan ..... 

182 

1,396 

53 

30 

1,318 

31 

Banrni ...... 

118 

1,503 

21 

22 

914 

32 

Simla ....... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

4,810 

45,286 

1,249 

],403 

65,098 


Punjab. 


20 
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The practice of 
assembling village 
schools for 
inspection. 


System of 
inspection. 


The Ambala Circle contains much waste land in the Hissar Division. 
It has several good vernacular middle schools, hut the village schools have 
always been poorly attended. 

In the Rawalpindi and Multan Circles there are extensive tracts of 
country in which the villages are far apart, and the people careless about edu¬ 
cation. This is especially the ease in the frontier districts. As a rule, schools 
flourish in towns and in villages where there is irrigation. Where they de¬ 
pend upon the rain for their crops, and have large herds of cattle, there is a 
lower standard of civilisation, and comparatively few who can spare their 
children to attend school. 

The inspectors’ tours usually commence in October, and are completed at 
the end of March. As it would be impossible to visit every school in its own 
village, two or three schools are often called in to the inspector’s camp. 
Formerly, before the appointment of assistant inspectors, and when there was a 
larger number of village schools of an elementary character, the practice of 
assembling schools for inspection was much more generally followed. It was 
thought better that they should appear before the European inspector and be 
examined in a superficial manner, than that they should be left entirely to the 
subordinate inspection which was at that time hardly trustworthy. At present 
the inspector visits two or three schools in the day, or he calls them to his camp 
rather than omit them altogether. The teacher and boys like to appear before 
the inspector if they are doing well, and the custom is found to be beneficial in 
various ways, though it is not of itself sufficient. The schools are also inspected 
in a thorough manner by the district inspector, or chief school mohurrir, once 
in every quarter. The work of the inspectors and assistant inspectors is ne¬ 
cessarily less in detail, though perhaps more has been attempted by way of 
holding complete examinations than can be performed satisfactorily. 

Sometimes, however, the district inspector is required to hold the examin¬ 
ations for promotion, and the inspector merely checks these results. 

During the cold weather, the inspectors and assistant inspectors are chiefly 
occupied in examining the vernacular middle and primary schools, which are 
under the management of the Deputy Commissioner; but they also inspect 
aided schools under private management, which are visited once in the year, 
and the district schools of the Department. The district schools are inspected 
three times in the year, if possible : once during the hot season, and twice at 
other times. A specimen of the form of examination for vernacular schools, 
used in the Ambala circle, is annexed ; but the practice of giving marks in 
several subjects to individual scholars cannot be carried out when the numbers 
are large. 
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Employment of 
inspectors flt head - 
quarters. 


The cost of inspection 
and control. 


Powers and functions 
of district and 
municipal com¬ 
mittees. 


Rrief review of the 
history of the De¬ 
partment. 


There is no code of rules for the guidance of inspecting officers; but 
instructions have been issued from time to time, and, provided that these are 
observed, a good deal is left to their discretion in the method of conducting 

examinations. _ _ 

The middle school examination is held in the first week of April, the 
inspectors and assistant inspectors are engaged in superintending and looking 
over the papers until nearly the end of the month. Then the annual report 
is written. About the middle of May the normal school examinations 
are held. In June the inspector probably resides in the hills, and has leisure 
for any literary work which may he required of him. In the rains he makes 
a tour of the district schools, and devotes some time to his office and to tho 
normal school. In September schools for Europeans in the hills aie inspected. 

In tho Lahore and Ambala Circles, there is generally full work for an 
inspector throughout the year, but he has considerable liberty of disposing of 
his own time during the hot-weather months. 

The cost of direction in 1881-82 was 1142,452, or 2'G per cent, of the 
total expenditure from all sources. This sum includes the Director s salary and 
the cost of liis office establishment. The whole is paid from provincial reve¬ 
nues. The cost of inspection was 111,27,186, or 7'8 of the expenditure. Of 
this sum, R56,087 were contributed by local rates or cesses. Formerly, the 
cost of subordinate inspection was charged to provincial funds, hut of late 
years the principle has been adopted of providing the whole expenditure upon 
vernacular education from local sources. The proportion of expenditure upon 
direction and inspection, aggregating 10‘4 per cent., is high compared with 
that of Bengal, but is less than in the North-Western Provinces and Central 
Provinces. In the Punjab the charge for direction is high, because the system 
is one of centralisation. All the more important returns are sent direct to the 
Central Office. The charge for inspection is comparatively low, because these 
officers have very small office establishments. The accounts of the district 
schools are kept by the Director, and those of the vernacular schools by 
Deputy Commissioners. 

Schools maintained from district and municipal funds are to some extent 
under the control of these bodies. Practically, the officers of Government are 
the executive on behalf of these committees, but the committees arc consulted, 
aud exercise more or less authority according to circumstances. 

The budgets are voted by tho committees, and their powers arc limited 
only by the amount of funds at their disposal, and the obligation not to close 
schools without the sanction of Government. Municipal committees raise their 
own revenue under certaiu restrictions; hut district committees have no power 
of increasing the assignments made over to them from Government from the 

local rates. . 

It is now proposed (Punjab Government Resolution No. ^419, dated 7tn 
September 1882) to transfer the maintenance of district schools and various 
grants-in-aid to local bodies, and to give the members of committees much 
larger powers of management than they have hitherto exercised. 

The paescity of members of committee who are familiar with the system 
of a Government school, will he a difficulty in most places ; but the committees 
will have advice, and the appointment of teachers or supply of school furniture 
will not entail any greater responsibility than other matters of business which 
will be entrusted to them iu a broad scheme of local self-government. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Summary and recommendations. 

In the present chapter it is proposed to consider the condition of education 
in the Punjab, with reference to the evidence of witnesses and the resolution 
of the Government of India, by which the Education Commission was con¬ 
stituted. 

The Punjab Education Department was formed in 1856. The officers of 
the Department then appointed were a Director of Public Instruction, two 
European inspectors of schools, ten native deputy inspector’s, and sixty 
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sub-deputy inspectors. The scheme of education comprised a Government 
English school at the head-quarters of each district, where the ground was not 
already occupied by a mission school, one superior vernacular school in each 
tahsil, four training schools for teachers, and a central college at Lahore. 

These were to be maintained from imperial funds. Provision was also made 
for aiding, out of the general revenue, the village schools which were mainly 
dependent upon the one per cent, cess, for grants-in-aid to private institutions, 
and for contingent charges. 

But the first efforts of the Department were not very successful, and failed 
to obtain the support of the civil officers. In 1860 it was determined to place 
all vernacular schools under the management of district officers, and at the 
same time the assignment from imperial funds was so reduced that nearly the 
whole cost of these schools fell upon the cess and local funds, whereby a con¬ 
siderable check was given to the extension of primary education. Eor, though 
the principle of defraying local charges from local revenues is sound, so far as 
it is practicable, the imposition of an educational tax upon other classes than 
those which pay the agricultural cess has not hitherto commended itself to the 
authorities. 

The system of administration and finance adopted in 1860 has continued 
in force since without material modification, and will be applied more exten¬ 
sively under the proposed arrangements for the development of local self- 
government. 

Owing to the failure of schemes for levying a school-rate from the non- 
agricultural classes, and the impossibility of obtaining an adequate sum in the 
shape of school-fees, the educational cess of one per cent, on the land revenue 
has to some extent been diverted from its proper object. Some misapprehen¬ 
sion appears to exist on this point. 

Durine the first few years of the existence of the Department there were 
considerable savings owing to unavoidable delays in establishing schools on the 
scale contemplated ; these savings were freely drawn upon to make good the 
insufficiency of the imperial budget. In pai*agraph 2 of his Report for 
1864-65, the Director gave a list of items, amounting to an annual charge of 
fi. 73,299, on account o: subordinate inspection, schools in towns and stipends 
to teachers under training, which charges he said were in other provinces borne 
by imperial revenues, but in the Punjab were paid from accumulated balances 
of the cess. It will be observed that a portion of this expenditure is strictly 
for the benefit of the agricultural class, but in consequence of the Director’s 
representations the whole was transferred to the imperial budget. From this 
time the rule of applying the cess to the maintenance of schools in villages and 
towns in which there me no municipal funds has constantly been observed, 
excepting that other schools and other objects have been considered eligible for 
a share of the agricultu ral rate in proportion as scholars of the agricultural 
class are interested, and occasionlly deficiencies in the local budgets have been 
irregularly supplied from the same source. 

It is true, however, that village schools are largely attended by children 
of the classes which contribute nothing dii’eetly to the cess, and in this sense 
there has been a departure from the original plan. . 

Both in the North-Western Provinces and in the Punjdb, the first attempts indigenous 
to improve elementary instruction were directed to the aiding of indigenous schools, 
schools, and in both cases this plan was soon abandoned in favour of t akin g 
over such schools or establishing new ones under Government control. 

From time to time ever since the attention of educational officers 
and of Government has been occupied with the same subject; but hitherto 
in the Punjab no -way of improving an indigenous school without destroying 
'its independence have been discovered. It is said that parents cease to 
support these schools w hen they find that Government is willing to come 
forward, and that the teachers arc dissatisfied with anything less than the pay 
and independent position of a Government servant. 

Doubtless there are special difficulties in introducing such a system as that 
which prevails in Bengal, where the ground is already occupied by expensive 
and highly-organised Government schools. Nevertheless, the opinion of many 
witnesses before the Education Commission was in favour of renewed efforts for 
the improvement of indigenous shools, as they do not think that the system 

Punjab. 21 
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Primary instruc¬ 
tion recognised by 
the Department. 


Criticisms upon 
tbe subjects taught 
in primary 
schools. 


T he absence of 
direct moral 
and religious 
teaching. 


has ever had a fair trial. It is doubtful whether the purely religious schools, 
which form the majority, can be interfered with to any advantage. The 
indigenous Persian school is the germ from which the present Government 
vernacular school has been developed, and is easily dealt with. The Hindi 
pathsliala, in which the children of shop-keepers learn to read and write and 
cypher, is not unlike the mass of primary schools in Bengal which have been 
taken in hand by the Department. In the Punjab about half the more substan¬ 
tial of these schools have been attached to Government schools in towns, 
without losing their individuality. The idea is to use them as feeders. After 
completing the ordinary course in Mahajani, the boys who have already been 
learning a little Urdu are drafted into the classes of the lower primary school 
for which they may be St. In some cases, it is found that a good proportion 
stay on and receive a regular education. More often they leave school 
altogether immediately, or not long after jthey have left the Panda’s class. 
This is the case especially with the poorer sort of Banyas, who have no desire for 
any sort of education excepting that which is nccccssary to them in their daily 
business. Those who remain at school for general instruction, for the most part 
belong to families in easy circumstances. The commercial script used by 
Banyas is a form of the Dev Nagari character; but it does not so resemble it as 
to make it easy for a person who has learnt the one to acquire the other. It is 
unsuited for printed hooks, hut it is used by the Banyas in their ordinary 
correspondence. Thus it is useful for some of the purposes of a general educa¬ 
tion, but is not introductory to such an education in any complete form. To im¬ 
prove a pathsliala in the Punjab, it is necessary to provide an additional teacher, 
and to give instruction through the medium of a different character, Urdu, 
Nagari, or Gurmukhi. 

From the first Urdu was chosen as the recognised vernacular of the Punjab, 
and the Persian indigenous school was deemed the best foundation for a system 
of primary instruction. The Persian school met the want of those who sought 
an education qualifying them for employment in the public service, and the 
complaint is now frequently heard that the vernacular schools of the Depart¬ 
ment do nothing more. At any rate, they can hardly be said to reach the 
masses, and are useful chiefly to the official class and others who have dealings 
with officials. Any great extension of primary education upon these lines seems 
to he impossible. There is no sufficient motive to induce the people to send 
their children to school. There is not much desire for education at all, except 
for so much literary instruction as fits a man for the occupation of his life ; hut 
in certain districts, especially in the neighbourhood of Dehli and Ambala, 
schools of an elementary character, in which instruction is given through the 
medium of the Nagari charactex*, are acceptable to the people. They have, how¬ 
ever, generally been discouraged by the Education Department and by Govern¬ 
ment, as tending to cut the people off from the kind of literary knowledge which 
is most likely to he useful to them, and depriving them of the opportunity of 
carrying on their school education to a higher point. 

Several witnesses think that the primary school standard is too high for 
village schools. They think that Persian, which is in demand with the Munshi 
class, should be only a special subject, and that more time should be devoted to 
really useful knowledge. It is desired that instruction should be given in agri¬ 
culture and ti'ades, that the conditions of loans, mortgages, &c., should be explain¬ 
ed, and that village school teachers should make themselves generally useful as 
registrars of births and deaths, postmasters and physicians. A few of the witnesses 
recommend that primary schools should he placed upon an industrial basis ; but 
the majority, aware of the practical difficulties of such an undertaking, are 
content to recommend that the lessons which ai*e given in school should com¬ 
prise theoretical instruction in the various occupations by wliicb the masses get 
their living. It is not supposed that a hoy will at once put these lessons into 
practice, but that he will ho led to think out impiwed methods, and gradually, 
when he comes of age, will apply himself to his hereditary calling w ith fuller 
knowledge and gi'eater intelligence than his ancestors. 

Another defect wliicli has been noticed in the present system is the absence 
of moral and religious instruction. The system of religious neutrality, which 
must be observed in Government schools, enables children who belong to hostile 
creeds to meet peaceably and profitably in one school-room, but certain positive 
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advantages are sacrificed. Where class schools are possible, there can be no 
objection to teaching the doctrines which all accept, and which naturally have 
a place in a complete system of education for persons brought up in that religion. 

Morality, as distinguished from moral philosophy, may be said to be the un¬ 
written law of society, and it is doubtful whether it can be taught by precept. 

However, there is a general desire that lessons in conduct should be given in a 
direct form, and the preparation of text-books in accordance with this view has 
already been taken in hand. 

It has been observed that the old-fashioned teachers of indigenous schools Charncte r and social 
have gradually been supplanted by young men of the Munshi class, and that po91t ' on of tcachers - 
the new men fail to command the influence which was exercised by their 
predecessors. The men of the old type were satisfied with a small income 
from their schools, but they could not stand the hard work and loss of liberty of 
the new system. The schoolmaster was often priest or physician as well as 
schoolmaster, and unless he could leave his school when he pleased to attend to 
his other occupations, the salary of a village schoolmaster was insufficient to 
compensate him for his trouble: or, if he was sent to the normal school for 
training, he failed to make so much progress as a young man fresh from school, 
and thus his place was taken by one who could perform efficiently the duty 
required of him, but whc failed to command the respect shewn to an hereditary 
teacher. A successful system of aiding indigenous schools would restore to the 
mulla and pandit the place which they have lost in popular education, but 
they are unsuited to the high pressure of a Government school under strict 
control. 

It is probable that any scheme for the extension and improvement of Financial provision 
primary education in the Punjab, which may be recommended by the Com- 
mission, will include arrangements for defraying the cost of educating non-agri- WI1 ‘ 
cultural scholars without drawing upon the agricultural cess. In many 
districts it has been found impossible to induce the agricultural classes to 
value education sufficiently to fill the schools which might be maintained 
from the tax paid on this account, but elsewhere additional funds are urgent¬ 
ly required. Various suggestions have been made. A house-tax, and taxes 
on births and marriages, have been proposed. The maximum amount of school- 
fees has perhaps been reached or exceeded; hut opinions differ. Some com¬ 
petent witnesses are in favour of free schools for the poor, while others think 
that the school-fees might be doubled. It is certain that in vernacular schools 
even moderate fees, if strictly levied, keep many boys away, while the value 
of school-fees as a source of income has hitherto been inappreciable except 
in schools where English is taught, and in the branch schools attached to 
district schools in large towns. 

The English and vernacular secondary schools of the province appear Secondary eduea tion. 
to meet adequately the wa nts of the classes which need education to earn their 
living. The course of study, especially in the English schools, leads up to the 
University entrance examination; but this examination is by many regarded 
as a final examination, and no general complaint is made that the scheme of 
study is unsuitable for those who do not go beyond it. 

The people of the province would be very unwilling to see the number 
of English middle and high schools reduced, and there is a constant desire to 
raise primary vernacular schools to the secondary grade. This desire is to some 
extent kept in check by the restrictions of the Department, but, besides the 
legitimate demand for a more complete education than that which is given in 
a primary school, there is a tendency in the same direction owing to the 
liberality of the local committees in giving scholarships, and the efforts of 
the teachers to get promotion for themselves. In some districts a smaller num¬ 
ber of vernacular middle schools might suffice for the education of an equal 
number of students with greater economy ; but in estimating the requirements 
of the province in this matter, it must not be forgotten that, under existing 
circumstances, the village schools are dependent upon the middle schools for 
the supply of teachers. 

Excepting the missionary societies, there are few private persons able to 
relieve Government of the burden of supporting secondary schools. The 
vernacular schools are, however, already nominally under the direction of 
district and municipal committees, and in future such committees will also 
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have charge of district schools, and will be expected to take a real part in the 
management. 

For some time to come it is likely that the services of Native gentlemen 
will he given in their capacity of members of public bodies rather than as private 
persons, and that the funds for the maintenance of education, though raised 
locally, will be of a public nature. 

When the Punjab University College was first established,;it was proposed, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, to place the Lahore Government 
College under the Senate. Had the University College been aple to maintain 
the Lahore College from its own funds, the arrangement would probably have 
been carried out; but the funds at the disposal of the Senate were quite insuffi¬ 
cient, and, excepting scholarships, no assistance has been given from this source. 
While the professors are appointed and paid by Government, they are Govern¬ 
ment servants; but as regards the scheme of studies, the Lahore College is 
already incorporated with the Punjab University College, and, except with a 
view to financial relief, there would be no object in making a more com¬ 
plete transfer. A missionary society might be found able and willing 
to take over the college as an aided institution, but such an arrangement 
would not satisfy Native public opinion, especially since the establishment of a 
college at Delhi by the Cambridge Mission. Either the Lahore College should 
be maintained as a Government institution, or it should be made over to the 
Senate upon conditions which for the present do not seem likely to be fulfilled. 

Some good schools for girls have sprung up under the management of 
ladies familiar with the European idea of education ; but Native gentlemen do 
not usually care for, or understand, female education, though they may be 
induced by a laudable desire to assist in measures for the public good to give 
such support as they may be able. The direct supervision of European ladies 
must always be limited, though something may be done, especially in towns and 
their neighbourhood, by employing such ladies to inspect. When a much 
larger proportion than at present of Native society has assimilated Western 
ideas, as in the neighbourhood of the Presidency-towns, female education will 
flourish spontaneously. In the absence of this condition there has been much 
waste of public money, especially on training schools for mistresses which 
have failed to fulfill their object. 

It has been shewn that the Department, with the assistance of text-book 
committees, has been actively engaged in the preparation of school-books. 
Witnesses are not agreed as to the success of these efforts, and it was inevit¬ 
able that there should be some unfavourable criticism. One complaint is that 
prizes have not been proposed for the production of required text-books. 
Formerly this was done, but it was found to be better economy to select com¬ 
petent persons for the work than to induce some half-dozen to undertake the 
labour of authorship with the certainty that only one can be successful in 
the competition. The chief difficulty in the production of books is perhaps 
due to the rarity of literary talent, and for this reason attempts to include the 
preparation of text-books among the duties of departmental officers have gene¬ 
rally been disappointing. 

The monopoly of the Government book dep6t has been objected to by 
some witnesses. It may be that the Punjab has outgrown the need of an 
establishment for printing and publishing its own books; but unless some trust¬ 
worthy private agency can be found to take over the business, it would not be 
safe to go into the open market. Before copyright in its own books was 
strictly enforced by the Department, the village schools were largely supplied 
with cheap but badly-printed reproductions of the books published by the Edu¬ 
cational Press, and it would be necessary to have some guarantee for the 
quality of the typography. 

It is generally admitted that gracts-in-aid, which may amount to one-half 
of the expenditure, and which actually average one-third of it, are sufficient 
if they are freely given ; but managers of aided schools complain that there has 
been a want of liberality in refusing new grants, on the ground that no funds 
are available in the budget, and in excluding aided schools from their share of 
Government scholarships and prizes. In other words, the Punjab grant- 
in-aid rules are not in fault, but they should be interpreted so aS to give 
encouragement to private enterprise. 
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For primary education generally, some competent authority is in favour 
of giving the teachers fixed minimum salaries with something more in propor¬ 
tion to the number of their scholars who pass the inspectors’ examinations. 

The missionaries are opposed to the introduction of the system of payment 
by results pure and simple in their own schools, but it is recommended as the 
best way of aiding the indigenous schools. 

The possible methods of inspecting schools afford a wide field for dis- inspect:... «„,i 
cussion. The present system is defective in two ways. Highly-paid European colltro1 - 
inspectors are employed in work which would he better done by their Native 
subordinates, while, on the other hand, the circles are too large for them to exer¬ 
cise an effective control over all parts. It has been proposed by witnesses that 
the functions of the inspectors should be transferred to boards and voluntary 
agencies under the direction of the Senate of the University College; but in 
whatever degree it may he possible to employ unofficial services, there seems to 
he no precedent for dispensing with responsible and systematic control exercised 
by Government through its own inspectors. 

To increase the efficiency of inspection two plans are suggested. An 
inspector of schools might he appointed for each civil division, as in the 
North-Western Provinces, in which case the present assistant inspectors might 
he placed in charge of the less important divisions, while the inspectors in the 
higher grades would he sooner or later replaced by officers on lower salaries; 
or the position of district inspectors might he improved, and these officers 
might he held responsible for conducting the examinations which are now 
entrusted to the inspectors and their assistants. In that case the four circles 
might he reduced to two or three. The duty of the inspectors -would he to 
check and supervise, but not, except perhaps in the case of superior English 
schools, to hold the prescribed examinations. 

The assistant inspectors would then become district inspectors in some 
of the more important districts. 

The extension of the railway system enables officers, whose business is 
supervision, to cover a much under tract of country than they could a few 
years ago. 

No district in the Punjab, however large, has more than one district 
inspector. It will be necessary, especially if the number of village schools is 
increased, to appoint assistants having the rank of the sub-deputy inspectors in 
the North-Western Provinces. A district inspector is able to manage about 50 
schools, visiting them once in each quarter, but much depends upon the nature 
of the country in which he has to travel, and the distance from school-to school. 

If the schools are too many for him to inspect conveniently, he is naturally apt 
to discourage the opening of more schools. 

But the most important question in connection with the management of tu.* pmvm of iwui 
schools throughout the 3ountry is the extent to which it may be possible to use uou “ mtt ‘ ,os ' 
the services of the muncipal and district committees. and rural boards 
which are about to receive large powers of self-government. It is useless to 
attempt to forecast the regulations which may be adopted, but we may quote on 
this subject Punjab Government Resolution No.' 2119, dated 7th September 
1882, paragraph 8 — 

“ Rules for the Management of district schools and attached primary 
schools transferred to local control. —It will be premature to deal finally 
with these rules until file general principles touching the powers and func¬ 
tions of local bodies in ;he Punjab have been settled. The regulations for the 
Education Department must follow the lines which will be laid down for 
other branches of the Administration. At present the Lieutenant-Governor 
will only say that he regards the rules proposed by the Director as needless¬ 
ly strict. Local committees cannot be expected to work in a satisfactory way 
if they are checked on til hands, so that the sense of responsibility is blunted 
or obliterated, and interest in their work destroyed. Care must be taken to 
leave them as much freedom of action as is consistent with the maintenance 
and enforcement of fundamental principles.” 

It will be necessary to provide by legislation for the due exercise of the Legitim., 
large powers with which public bodies will hereafter be invested ; such legisla¬ 
tion would naturally fellow the precedent of the English Education Act of 
1870, although the circumstances are very different. An Act of the Legisla- 

Punjab. 22 
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ture should enable the Lieutenant-Governor to compel the boards and commit¬ 
tees to raise and expend funds upon education to the extent which may be 
considered adequate with reference to circumstances of each locality. Provision 
for the education of the whole population of a school-going age would be out 
of the question in India, at least in the present generation, hut a certain 
average of sufficiency would be ke|)t in view. 

In case of boards and committees neglecting their duties, the Education 
Department would be charged to supply their place. The one per cent, cess 
and any other rate which might be levied would be strictly appropriated to the 
proper objects. Missionary societies and other private bodies would be em¬ 
powered to claim grants-in-aid of right, provided that they could show their 
ability to supply the demand in any locality where existing schools might be 
declared by the proper authority to be insufficient. 

On the other hand, it will be right to guard against the danger of stereo¬ 
typing by legislation developments of doubtful utility which may have acquired 
an ephemeral popularity, or appropriating by a hard-and-fast rule particular 
funds to purposes which experience may hereafter condemn. In short, legis¬ 
lation should define the mature policy of Government and the duties of those 
who are employed as its instruments in as general a manner as possible, without 
prejudging questions which are or may become matters of controversy. 

C. PEARSON, 

Secretai'y to the Provincial Committee of the Punjab. 


I sign this Report with the understanding that my statement is added as 
an Appendix. 

HAJI GHULAM HUSSAN. 
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... 

... 




... 



/English 








1,710 


... 

2,401 

3,866 

... 

6,384 

14,361 



Primary SchoO[ 8 < 


















(.Vernacular . 

2,132 

8,34t. 

6,991 

2 . 

... 

521 

18,042 

15,213 

1,260 

3,538 

21 

8,613 

665 

22,612 

51,922 


schools for Special or Technical Training, 
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Schools of Art, 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 
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Medical Schools. 



















































Engineering Schools . * . . . 

... 



... | 


« .1 




... 

... 


... 

... 



Traiuing Schools for Masters .... 

3,471 

20,2 IS 



! ... 

... 

23,719 

3,000 

... 

... 

74 


... 

8,093 

11,16! 


Training Schools for Mistresses 

... 


... 

... . 


... 

... 

13,280 

... 

1,850 

... 


... 

2,067 

17,197 


Industrial Schools ...... 

... 


... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Other Schools (Central Training College) 

16,159 

8,084 



... 

... 

21,236 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... . 


UniversityX 


... 

... 

... 

. 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

Direction J 


... 

... 

... 

... .. 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 




... 

Inepedionl 


... 

... 

... 

. 

... 

■- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 



/ Colleges 

6,816 




835 

6,001 

12,655 



... 



... 

... 

... 

Scholarships 

• • 1 


















( Schools 

13,181 

29,206 

4,341 

. 

1,650 

87;- 

49,256 

1,362 

1,206 

988 

391 



3.228 

7,3?/ 

Buildings 


21,827 

46,408 

27,020 

. 

... 

21,287 

1,16,5-12 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 



- 

1,001 

Miscellaneous 


2,118 

30 

89 

... . 

... 

61,868 

64,105 

i 

340 

... 

... 

... 


... 


341 



Gjjaxd Total 

2,77,.969 

3,90.684 

1,25,*85 

70,782V, 

1 

7,563 

94,74i. 

9,67,329 

1,10,648 

2,491 

18,743 

38,014 

19,930 

15,570 

1,00,288 

3,05,681 


I. —The value of scholarships attached to colleges other than Arts colleges will not be considered, and the stipends attached to training schoois will be regarded as a parto 

II. —Fractions of a rupee an to be disregarded except in the calculations of the average annual cost of educating each pupil. 

Ill— Column 6 will shew the proportion which the expenditure on each class of institutions, Ac., bears to the total expenditure of the year. 

1Y.—In eaVm'ating the expenditure from provincial revenues or any other fund, all payments or contributions from fees or other sources credited to that fund, should b 
V.—The arerage annual cost-of educating each pupil is to he calculated on the average monthly number of the students enrolled. 

* In Bomba.’- this column will have a separate sub-division showing the expenditure on education from Native States. . 

+ The expenditure on unattached schools and colleges for professional and I technical instruction (890,864) and on schools for Europeans and Eurasians (886,020) : 
system < f education, was KlC',29,110. The percentages in column 6 are calculated on the total expenditure. 

I The expenditure on direction and inspection being for the common benefit of all institutions, is shown in columns 6a to 6 only. 
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menU in the Punjab for the ojfi< ial year 18S1-S2. 


Unaided IN¬ 
STITUTIONS 
UKDEfi SiBGO- 
LAB Inspkc- 
TXON. 


Total Expenditure. 


Mp 

" i r, 

Ic.Wle 


-j 45,803 2 

I 

•j 21,000. 6,872: 

I 

67,109| 6 

! 

3,057 j 31!* 

1,00,500, 35,473 

I 

584. 63,278 
56,433: 81.42o 
1,733 2,73,501 


Includes 

scholarships 


34,684 

3,500 


1,710 

17,395 


12,651 
20,658 31,911 


6,471 

13,280 


0,816 

14 , 743 ! 

22,827 

2,458 


20,2 4S| 
1,850, 


8,167 

2,067 


33,260' 8,619] 

i 

94,716| 

61,9871 .. 


! ? 


Avubvge Annual Cost of educating each Pupil in 


47,902 
1 60,13'J 


70.251 
3,376 
1,61,67:’ 

53,8621 3-3 • ] 


1,72,337 

2,78,8331 


3,406 


14,381 

69,964! 


1 

j Government Institutions. 


<a « 




£g 

5 a . 

pf 0 

l| 


** H 




To a 



t- 

O 

0 


7a 

7b 

7c 

7d 

U a. p 

R a. p 

R a. p. 

1 

R a. p. 

494 15 

... 

477 1 1’ 

... 

... 

162 3 3 

146 13 I 

0 13 3 

1 2 2 

118 7 8 

105 6 7 


... 

64 C 5; 33 5 5 

2 6 4 

6 0 11 

18 14 10 

0 3 3 

11 12 9 

6 9 1 

7 13 0 

2 4 1 

O 7 7 

2 9 0 

4 2 2 

0 0 L> 

3 8 3 

0 5 9 

... 

... 

... 

jjS- 


... 

Tnyff n ^ 


4 11 5 

0 9 1 

2 2 10 

1 13 2 


Aided Institutions, 


[Unaid¬ 
ed in- 
I stitu- 
1 tions. 


85 1 8c 


£| f[2^\ 


I 


I 


34,836j 

17,197 

24,230 

42,452 

1,27,188 

12,655 

50,631 

1,17,542 

64,445 


J, 


U 128 3 41 
1-35 


1'48 448 13 0! 


7,67,117, 1,73,802 14,42,G56f 3b'U3 *1 

i I 


K a. p .i A u p. X R o. p. 

... j 


3:17 3 i 107 2 3! 


66 6 S; 27 2 9, 


I 


! 

32 8 2 

0 0 1 7 0 2 

i ! 

0 0 J 3 0 1 . 


7 9 0: 8 0 3j ... i 0 3 10| 

i 
I 

16 1 6 1 2 6| ... 0 II «| 


378 7 1] 48 14 3 


107 1 6. 12 13 


10 4 8! 3 0 2l 0 4 0 0 11 2i 


360 3 7l 96 12 4[ 

! 

116 3 1 89 11 


lo 

- 7? 


the expenditure on training schools, and will not be included in the separate head “ Scholarships.” 
ieductcd. Such payments should be shown as expenditure under the Bub-head to which they belong. 

ixcluded. The total expenditure oa education in th Prov nee, exclusive of al private uninspected institutions and of the schools in the Native States that administer their own 











































General Table, No. 4. Return showing the results of prescribed Examinations in the Punjab during the official year 18S1-S2 . 
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Return showing the number of Aided Schools on the 31st March 1871, 1876 and 1882, and of the Grants awarded during i 

gears 1870-71, 1875-76 and 1881-82. 


Number op Schools. 


Amount op Grant. 


Class oe Institutions. 


/Arts Colleges 


(English 
' (.Oriental . 


Schools. 


General Education. 

( English . | * 

(. Vernacular . f ? 


{ For Boys 
For Girls 
f For Boys 
} For Girls 


Schools for Special or Technical Training. 


Schools of Art . 

Medical Schools 
Engineering Schools . 

Training Schools for Masters 
Ditto for Mistresses 
Industrial Schools 
Other Schools . 

..Building Grants .... 


/Arts Colleges 


f English 
' (.Oriental 


General Education. 


English 

Vernacular 


f For Boys 
' \ For Girls 
f For Boys 
1 \ For Girls 


Schools for Special or Technical Training. 


Schools of Art . 

Medical Schools . ■ . 

Engineering Schools . 

Training Schools for Masters 
Ditto for Mis presses 
Industrial Schools 
Other Schools . 

V Building Giants .... 


1871. 

1875. 

1882. 

1871. 

1876. 

1882. 

... 



R 

R 

III 

R 

4 

2 

2 

1,917 

1,33S 

1,522 


”l 

• •. 


"215 


187 

122 

77 

9,859 

6,155 

5,957 

"‘2 

... 

I 

... 

”2 

2 

10,371 

S,823 

... 

10,526 

I 

1 193 

127 

81 

22,147 

16,531 

18,005 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 

97 

109 

114 

46,604 

49,70S 

49,321 

3 


4 

2,412 

1,253 

1,605 

2,150 

19 

T^i 

83 . 

2,087 

900 

33 

53 

82 

5,417 

7,177 

9,256 

1 

"1 

1 

1,800 

3"000 

3,000 

2 

2 

1 

3,630 

2,826 

1,660 

360 


1 

1 


330 . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,000 

155 

220 

236 

61,116 

66,733 

67,617 

348 

347 

317 

83,263 

83,264 

85,652 


N. B.—i. Tlie grants represent awards only, ami do not tally with the actual expenditure shown in General Table 3. 
ii. European and Eurasian schools are entirely excluded from tbis table. 
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Thu HON’BLE the PRESIDENT 


of the EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


I take the liberty to lay before the Commission through you the views 
which I have formed after hearing the Punjab witnesses, Anjamans and As¬ 
sociations. I shall make my remarks as brief as possible, and would express 
them under special headings. 

In the Punjab we have examined two sorts of witnesses, viz., departmental 
„. ... and non-departmental. The former have gener- 

rmimj e uca ion. ally held that the existing education is founded 

on a sound basis; while-the latter are of a quite contrary opinion. On 
their cross-examination, most of the departmental witnesses said that the 
administration as well as the mode of teaching were satisfactory, and that 
this was what they meant by a sound basis. To avoid any error, and to 
make my statement more clear, I think it necessary to give their definition of 
primary education. Three It’s, reading, writing and arithmetic, are what they 
consider to be the primary education. They would teach merely this, and 
would not mind whether that education could be of any use to the professional 
life of the students. 

The general public desire that primary education should contain the 
three R’s, together with a little knowledge of such subjects as would be of use 
to the pupils in after-lile. For example, the agriculturists should have little 
knowledge of mensuration, agriculture, and practical chemistry as far as 
suited to their requirements. It is quite useless to give people such a smatter¬ 
ing of Persian and Urdu as would turn them into conceited pedants and render 
them quite incompetent to carry on their ancestral callings. In schools for 
non-agriculturists, the subjects may remain much the same without any serious 
alteration, save that Persian be abolished and such books as are likely to improve 
the moral and intellectual tone of the students be introduced in its place. As 
it is generally from such schools that students go up for secondary and high 
education, it is desirable that such a course should be selected for these pri¬ 
mary schools as may form a stepping-stone as it were to the studies which 
they are to follow. 

But in primary schools intended for the children of petty traders and agri¬ 
culturists, the chances being that very few of the students will be able to 
pursue a higher programme of studies, the course should be made as efficient 
and complete in itself as possible. It is much to be regretted that the educa¬ 
tion of the agriculturists w ho pay the educational cess is entirely unfitted for 
their station in life. Tlie present education entirely makes them hate their 
profession, and when they go in search of employments, they can hardly get any, 
because better men can be had. The present system of Punjab education, no 
doubt, has created a good class of munshis and clerks, the proof of which is 
very obvious from the fact that all Government or non-Government offices 
are generally filled up by the sons of non-agriculturists, and that hardly are 
there to be found the sons of zamindars holding such offices. Thus it is evi¬ 
dent that agriculturists have hardly got any advantage from the education im¬ 
parted to them. 
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Another important question rises now—Is there any desire for education 
among the agriculturists ? There are three different theories regarding this 
question. Some say there is a desire, while others are of opinion that this desire 
is chiefly for employments, and to some extent for knowledge. The third party 
says there is no desire at all. 

I do not at all agree with this last impression. The desire of one district 
may differ from the desire of another in respect to motives; still it is ac¬ 
knowledged that the desire for education exists in the people of that class. 
Consequently it is difficult for me to -say that no desire for education is in exist¬ 
ence among the people. Most of the departmental witnesses examined (even the 
Director of Public Instruction of the Punjab, and generally all non-depart- 
mental witnesses) are of opinion that the desire for education is generally felt 
among the people.' Mr. Sime, in his evidence in answer to Question 3rd, uses 
the following expression:— 

“ As it seems to me, primary education has come to he very generally 
sought for by the people of the Punjab—by the merchants and shopkeepers the 
most. The Amla classes, who long held aloof, have readily availed themselves 
of the schools. In some districts the agriculturist remains indifferent; in 
others he forms a large fraction of the school attendance. ” 

Thus for argument’s sake, let us suppose the next theory to be the cor¬ 
rect one—that the education is sought for chiefly for employments; but would 
this lead us to decide that there is no desire ?—on the contrary, it proves that 
there is a desire—for education among the people. Let the aim of the people 
be what they like, it is beyond our power to control their motives. As people 
do desire education, therefore we must give it. I daresay that this is another 
defect of the education itself,—that people search for it for employments chiefly. 
Assuming, for an instance, that no desire for education exists at all, I beg to ask 
whether it is not our duty to create it. Was any desire for education felt 
among the people when we established the Educational Department to impart 
education to them ? Certainly not. Have not the number of schools and stu¬ 
dents been increasing every year? Yes,—because we have created since then 
a good deal of desire for education. 

Such being the case, why should we now abandon the same principle, the 
pursuance of which has resulted in such a good and satisfactory result ? I think 
it necessary to give here below a table showing the extent of primary educa¬ 
tion in the Punjab as it was at the close of the official year 1880-81; also the 
distribution of the primary schools :— 


Character of the institution. 

No. of schools. 

No, of pupils. 

1 

f A Government 

120 

14,306 

English primary schools < 

) 


( 

LB Aided 

89 

8,535 

1 

' A Government 

1,284 

64,564 

Vernacular primary schools < 

) 

| 


LB Aided 

31 

799 


Total 

1,524 

j 

88,295 

__ 


The total area of the Punjab is 107,010 square miles, and its total male 
population 10,197,677. There is, therefore, one school within an area of about 
70 square miles, and one student in every 115 of population. Supposing the 
number of boys to be a fifth of the male population, there is in round numbers 
one school for every 1,300 boys, and there is one boy out of every 23 who goes 
to school. These figures hardly call for any comment, save that education is 
still in a very backward state in the Punjab. 
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Distribution of Primary Schools. 


District. 

No. of schools. 

No. of pupils. 

Total 

population. 

Ratio of pupils 
to population. 

Ratio of schools 
to population. 

Amritsar . 

79 

5,427 

892,259 

1 in 164 

1 in 11,294 

Jalandhar 

96 

4,599 

788,080 

1 in 191 

1 in 8,025 

Delhi . 

80 

3,623 

642,008 

1 in 177 

1 in 8,209 

Lahore 

76 

4,419 

930,052 

1 in 213 

1 in 12,237 

Umbala 

79 

4,857 

1,065,120 

1 in 220 

1 in 13,481 

Sirsa . 

18 

606 

251,659 

1 in 415 

1 in 13,981 

Hazara 

19 

918 

405,243 

1 in 441 

1 in 21,328 

Kohat 

3 

356 

177,996 

1 in 706 

1 in 59,332 


The above distribution of primary schools, with reference to the popula¬ 
tion of the different districts, is not even or satisfactory. It is true that the 
establishment of scIiodIs is to be governed in a great measure by local demands; 
but such demands in a backward province like the Punjab have to be created; 
therefore I am of opinion, and would strongly recommend that greater attention 
should be directed to those districts which are unfavourably situated in this res¬ 
pect. The above statement very clearly shows how backward the Punjab is, 
even in primary education. Consequently, in my humble opinion it is essential 
to extend it in all possible and useful ways; therefore I venture to suggest two 
propositions,— 1st, the gradual increase of departmental schools, but it would be 
essential to distribute them according to the population; 2ndly, by aiding in¬ 
digenous schools. This would be possible to execute by amending some of the 
rules of the grant-in-aid system, as is suggested by the Anjumani Hamdardi 
Islamea, Lahore. I think it is our duty to try as much as we can to make the 
existing indigenous schools an instrument for imparting education ; and where 
such schools may be flourishing, the departmental schools should be at once 
closed. 

I shall mention here, as briefly as possible, my ideas regarding the indige¬ 
nous schools, and their character, and would quote 
indigenous schools. a few lines from the Report of the Indian Associa¬ 

tion, Lahore, with which I entirely agree:— 

“ In most of the . arge villages and towns in which there are no Govern¬ 
ment schools, the indigenous schools are divided into three classes,—mull&s’ 
maktabs, bhai’s patshalas, and pandhas. The maktabs are generally held in 
masjids, and the subjects taught are generally the Koran and a few elemen¬ 
tary Persian books, unless the mulla is a very learned man (as they are 
generally not), in which case he teaches higher Persian and Arabic too. The 
mullas, in the great majority of these schools, teach the boys to recite the 
Koran, which is almc st the first book they take up, and of which they do not 
understand a word. In a few instances where a mulla is sufficiently learned 
and the people sufficiently intelligent (a not frequent combination), the meaning 
of the text is explained when the pupil advances in age. The task of learn¬ 
ing the whole Koran by heart takes some years. 

“The binds’ schoo s are chiefly held in dharmsalas; the subject taught is 
the Granth Sahib, portions of which are read to the students. The bhais also 
teach a few Hindi books in Gurmukhi characters, such as Vichara Sagar , 
Fichara Mala, Hanuman Natak , fyc. 

“ Pandhas schools are held in the houses of the pandhas or of some of the 
respectable persons in the locality, or in some public places, such as a street, 
&e. The pandhas generally do not teach from books, but insist on their pupils 
committing to memory the multiplication table, and they teach the letters, 
some accounts in Landes and Sharafi characters, and mental arithmetic. The 
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formulae they teach are very clever ones, and by learning them well, an intelli¬ 
gent man very quickly arrives at results. In the ordinary concerns of the 
trader and agriculturist, these formulae are of incalculable service, as with 
their aid accounts can he accurately cast up to a very great extent without 
the help of slate and pencil or ink and paper. They also save much time, as 
a smart man, well up in these formulae, would find out large results in a tithe 
of the time that an intelligent Government school student would take to work 
them out with the assistance of writing materials. Besides these three classes 
of indigenous schools, there is another class, namely, those conducted by 
pandits, in which Sanskrit is taught. But these schools are rare in villages, 
though their number in some cities is not quite small. The pandits, how T ever, 
are generally men of inferior acquirements, and therefore cannot teach the 
higher Shastras. They are attended by about half a dozen of pupils, and teach 
them in their own houses or in those of some respectable persons of the 
locality. We are informed that there are about a score of such schools in 
Amritsar, a dozen at Ludianah, and half a dozen at Lahore. The teachers in 
these schools are not selected, as a rule. The pandhas and mullas are also 
priests, and their office is hereditary. So are the bhais to a great extent; but 
not so are the pandits, who are required to possess some knowledge of 
Sanskrit. 

“ In none of the above kinds of schools are any of the modern subjects of 
learning taught. They do not classify their students, and sometimes the 
same book is read by ten students in different places. Hence it naturally 
follows that there is a great waste of teaching power. There is an absence of 
all healthy competition among the students which serves such high pur¬ 
poses in Government schools. The hours of attendance are generally morning 
and evening. 

“ Lees are generally very low, and sometimes paid in cash, but often in 
Fges kind—in grain, bread, or vegetables. Sometimes 

small payments on admission, and also on occasions 
of festivals, are made. The teachers in these schools command respect by 
virtue of their position in society, though they are generally devoid of quali¬ 
fications as teachers. The only practically useful classes among these 
indigenous schools are those belonging to pandhas. Those classes are 
sometimes attended by 200 or 250 boys, the boys coming from all sec¬ 
tions of the community. No systematic attempt seems to have been made 
to utilise these schools by Government. The grant-in-aid system has hardly 
been extended to them. There are some schools which have been taken up 
and superseded by State schools; but all such schools have ceased to be indi¬ 
genous schools, having been assimilated to the ordinary Government schools 
in all respects. The indigenous schools are capable of being greatly utilised. 
If the Government were to promise the more qualified holders of these schools 
certain bonuses or aids on condition of their teaching, along with their ordi¬ 
nary subjects, some brandies of practical or general knowledge, they might 
prove a source of much benefit to the country. The Government might keep 
some control over these schools so subsidised by extending the supervision of 
its controlling agency over them ; but it should not force its own scheme of 
instruction, nor insist upon particular books being taught. The condition for 
the grant of bonuses or aids should reach subjects only, and not books. Bo¬ 
nuses may also be given to passed normal school students or other persons 
properly qualified who might open schools for primary instruction.” 

The above quotation will show the real state of the indigenous schools 
throughout the province. The defects pointed out in these schools are not of 
such a nature that they cannot be remedied, or that such schools cannot be 
utilised; only a due supervision is required to make use of such schools for 
imparting primary education. 

I have elsewhere recommended that the education imparted to agricul¬ 
turists should be suited to their professional life: now I add that the above 
recommendation cannot be made practicable unless an agricultural college be 
established in the Punjab, imparting high education in that subject. 

I also think that geography is of no use whatever for the agriculturists ; it 
would be much better to teach them, instead of geography, routine work of 
patwari, and any revenue law in force, as much as connected with malguzari. 
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I here also express several defects in tlie education of the cultivators 
enumerated by Munsl: i Ata Mohammed in his vernacular pamphlet published 
in 1873, which still exist and are not as yet remedied :— 

1st .—The educational cess of one per cent, and the local rate cess at 
E 8-5-4 per cent, on ;lie revenue is collected from zamindars in the Punjab ; 
hut the amount is indiscriminately spent on the non-agriculturists, which is 
^unfair and unjust, while the latter are quite able to pay the expenses of their 
education. The amount thus realised from cultivators should he appropriated 
for their education and welfare. 

2nd .—The village schools are not adequate to the wants of the villagers, 
nor the education imparted there of any use to the cultivators in their profes¬ 
sional life. 

3rd .—Such schools are not liberally provided with means which can 
promote the desire of education among this class of people, such as granting 
scholarships, prizes, &e. 

4th.—The teaclie:*s in these schools are not well educated and well 
trained. 

5th .—No regard was ever paid to the morals of the pupils of such schools; 
this defect is sadly felt in the general system of education. It can only he re¬ 
moved if the hooks in die present scheme of study he revised and more efficient 
books placed in their stead. Books should be selected from the very beginning 
of the primary education which teach morals; but if such books do not exist in 
vernacular, new hooks should be compiled, teaching morals as well as literature : 
also teachers must be appointed of good morals and well trained. 

6th .—The pupils, after receiving a little education, hate their ancestral 
profession, partly because of idleness, and partly because of their not being 
accustomed, during the course of their studies, to mechanical labour. 

7tli .—Schools and means are not provided for agriculturists to continue 
their studies to a higher extent if they desire it. 

8th .—Tew of this class of people are seen in Government employment, 
which proves how sn ail progress they have made, even to be a clerk or a 
munshi, while every ki id of office is thronged with non-agriculturists. 

Funds. 


The cost of prima ry education in the Punjab was thus defrayed last 
year:— 


Source of income. 

In English 
primary schools. 

In Vernacular 
primary schools. 

Total. 




R 

R 

R 

From fees .... 

• 

• 

47,294 

14,334 


Contribution from local cess , 

. 

* 

0,342 

2,25,716 


From municipalities 


• f 

67,257 

22,935 


Endowments and other sources 

• 

• 

30,868 

5,662 


Government contribution 


• 

70,967 

1,771 





Grand Total 

4,63,340 


This shows that out of a total expenditure of a little more than 4J lakhs, Gov¬ 
ernment bore only about a sixth. Considering the English primary schools 
only, the Government indeed has borne a little above one-half of the whole, 
but when we remember the backward state of the country, it must be said that 
the people themselves paid not an inconsiderable share, and I have no doubt 
that they would willingly pay more if there were schools more suited to their 
tastes and habits of life and calculated in a greater degree to bring in return 
some practical and useful knowledge to their children. 
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The relation of Government to Education. 

The object of the 9th paragraph of Government Resolution No. 1-60, dated 
3rd February, though based on sound principles, can hardly suit the present state 
ofahe country, and specially of the Punjab ; all the witnesses we have examined 
untn\ inously agree to this point. I would give herein extract a few lines 
from a pamphlet named Tashrihi Haquq, Zemindaran, composed by Munshi 
Ata Mohammed, which will show what is the public opinion concerning this 
important question:— 

“ It is the duty of the paternal Government to give free and liberal educa¬ 
tion to \ver children, and until a generation receives a complete high education 
through, the ruling Government, their instruction would be one of the duties 
of the Government; so the British Government should not deviate from this 
right principle. When once this is done, the people, who have received the 
high education, would of themselves wish to see their children educated, and 
would not be lax to do their own duty, as high education would create a high 
esteem of education in their minds and the idea of educating their children. 
As the administration of education commences only from the year when India 
came under the direct control of Her Gracious Majesty the Empress, which is 
the first day of the creation of Indians in the world of progress and improve¬ 
ment, the inhabitants are compared to an infant; and it is not to be hoped— 
nay, even not to be thought of—that a child would understand those things 
which would do him good or be beneficial, to him; so it is equally the case 
with Indians. Consequently, a paternal Government should look after the 
good of her infant-like subjects. The most resplendent pages in the educa¬ 
tional history of England are those which show how the great Julius Caesar 
and his successors educated the inhabitants of England, which is now-a-days 
at the head of ail the civilised nations of the globe. A few lines from the 
address delivered by Mr. Lethbridge on 5th July 1882 at the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, will show the expenditure on education in Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities— 

“ ' The enormously rich endowments of Oxford and Cambridge are known 
to us all. A modest £20 a year is all that is paid by an Oxford under-graduate 
for his tuition, and out of the 20 colleges of Oxford the endowments of one 
alone (Magdalen) are probably equal to all the money spent by Government 
on all the colleges of India. It may be said that much of these endowments 
came from private sources, like the endowment of Mohammed Mohsan that 
supported the Hooghly College, and many other endowments in India that have 
lapsed or been resumed or forgotten. But Edward II founded Oriel College 
and endowed it with Crown lands, and Henry VIII founded Christ Church and 
endowed the Regius Professors. Henry IV endowed University College and 
my own college; Exeter was endowed by Edward VI, Queen Elizabeth, and 
King Charles I, and there are a great number of other royal or public endow¬ 
ments both at Oxford and at Cambridge. Or, again, it may be said that these 
endowments were settled in the old and ignorant times of our ancestors. Well, 
in 1855 certain Oxford professQrships were founded by Act of Parliament, and 
endowed with the proceeds of certain stamp duties that were remitted. And 
during the past year what arrangements have been made for the New Royal 
University of Ireland ? The present Government has agreed to endow it out 
of the Imperial revenues with an annual sum more than double that which is 
spent annually on all the State colleges of either Bombay or Madras, and this 
is in addition to even larger sums paid out of Exchequer to other Irish col¬ 
legiate institutions, so that Parliament gives every year to the colleges of 
Ireland, with its 5,000,000 inhabitants, about as much as is expended by the 
Government of India on all the colleges of India. 

******** 

“ ‘The most important reason is this, that in India wealth is not so common¬ 
ly, as it is in some other countries, a concomitant of literary profession or even 
of social consideration. The majority of families belonging to the literary and 
to the professional classes, and of social consideration are not even well-to-do. 
All these would be cut off altogether from high education by any increase of 
the fees which already press severely upon them.’ ” 
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Notwithstanding the above extract I have quoted, I do not think, like 
Mr. Lethbridge, if he at all means so, that the burden of high education should 
always be borne by Government. On the contrary, I hold that when the 
people of a province are competent and willing, and Government is sure that 
they would he able to take the management of education into their own hands 
in such a case it can make over its colleges to them and withdraw, lliis 
might be possible to some extent in Bengal or Madras, hut the Punjab being 
very backward, wher. compared even with these so-called advanced provinces, 
the sligliest hint of withdrawal of Government would prove fatal to the cause 
of high education. 

Again, Mr. Lethbridge in his second address says thus:— 

It was the duty of Government to educate those whose destinies had been 
committed to their trust. And experience showed that those who had received 
superior education were the most anxious to extend its benefits to others. 
Popular education did not further high education so much as high education 
turned to the extension of popular education. 

It might be said that the rich men of India should bear the cost of high 
education. But rich men must first he educated themselves. Let the Govern¬ 
ment avoid unnecessary wars and senseless costly pageants, and let the fabulous 
salaries of high Indian officials be reduced to reasonable and moderate sums, 
and there would be no lack of funds for education. 

The above statements very clearly show how the paternal Government 
should act in India. Consequently I would venture to ask for some money 
from the imperial revenue to meet the wants of the country. 

In case Government wishes strictly to act upon paragraph 9 of the Re¬ 
solution No. 1-60, date 1 3rd February 1882, we will have either to levy an educa¬ 
tional tax or increase fees. But any sort of taxation would create great dis¬ 
satisfaction, which I hope Government would never approve. The increase in 
fees in primary schools in my humble opinion, would be injurious to its imme¬ 
diate progress and extension; hut in middle schools, if it he necessary, the fees 
of non-agriculturists might be increased half as much as now in force. Further, 
I suggest that in the Punjab, under Act XX of 1871, besides the one per cent, 
of educational cess, more than R 8 per cent, on revenue is realised from 
agriculturists as a local rate. The money thus realised, His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, under section 6 of the said Act, is at 
liberty to spend on the following purposes, or for any one alone if neces¬ 
sary :— 

1st .—Construction and repairs of roads. 

2nd .—Building and repairs of schools, inspection, scholarships, training of 
teachers, and other improvements in education. 

3rd .—Construction and repairs of hospitals, lunatic asylums, ponds, wells, 
and plantations. 

This whole amount should entirely he spent on education, and the expenses 
of the other two items should partly fall on municipalities and partly on Im¬ 
perial funds. Moreover, there is the license-tax, which was levied only for 
famine purposes; the whole, or at least half of it, should be appropriated to 
■education. 

The education cess of one per cent, was sanctioned by the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment on the condition that it would entirely be expended on the education 
of agriculturists; so the principle should be strictly adhered to. The Edu- 
caticnal Department should be asked to keep separate accounts of this cess 
money. All this, I think, would fairly meet our educational expenses. 

Secondary Education. 

This consists of five classes, one year being given to each class. The first 
three classes form the middle school, and the last two, what is called “ the high 
school.” 

There are altogether 225 schools for secondary education in the province. 
Only 22 of these, however, contain the high school classes, the rest finishing 
their course with the last year of the middle school. 

Of the 225 schools, 102 are English schools, and 123 vernacular schools ; 
188 of them are Government aud 37 are aided. The total number of pupils 
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on the roll of these 225 schools last year was 6,201, the average attendance 
being 4,895. The total number of boys whose names appeared in the register 
of primary schools was 88,195, as already seen. Thus, only about an eleventh 
part of those who read in primary classes join the secondary course of instruc¬ 
tion. In the secondary classes the percentage to population of Hindus is O'51, 
and that of Muhammadan 0'17, that is, for three Hindu students we have got 
one Muhammadan student. This disparity is greater than even in the primary 
classes, where the ratio between the two classes of students is almost as that of 
2: 1, Hindus being a little above 2. 

The total Government expenditure on these 225 schools amounted to 
HI,63,217, or something above one-half. R33,397 was derived from school¬ 
ing fees, and the rest from municipal and other sources. The cost of educa¬ 
ting each student in the English Government schools was B73-11, of which 
Government paid E56-9; and in English aided schools it was E85-6, of 
which the portion borne by Government was E36-7. These vernacular 
schools are all Government, and in those schools each student costs E19-8, of 
which Government paid annas 14 only. 

The European and Eurasian lads in the schools for secondary education 
numbered 61 in all. For educating these 61 boys Government paid El0,003 
or R164 per head. This was more than six times what was incurred at an 
average by Government for educating each Native student. The defects in this 
education existing at present are as follows :— 

1. Should any student give up his educational career from the third year 
of the middle school, as most students do, the education they have received 
would not be of much use to them in after-life, unless they went in to be mun- 
sliis in Government offices. 

2. The curriculum they read does not store their minds with much inform¬ 
ation that is useful or practical. 

3. There is another remarkable defect in the scheme of studies in use in 
the middle schools (I mean, of course, of the vernacular middle schools), 
namely, there is no work in Urdu on general literature, whether poetry or prose, 
Avhich the students can read, not only for improving their style of writing and 
thought, but also for storing their minds with refreshing and impressive moral 
lessons, and learning healthy principles of action. 

In the third class of English schools, for instance, we find prose articles from 
Lethbridge’s Selections and Series, Poetical Selections prescribed as the course 
for literature. There is no corresponding course in the vernacular side. This 
is a grave defect which deserves every consideration. In the middle schools, 
also, no attention seems to be paid to the moral training of the pupils. In 
English schools the books they read, perhaps, serve this important purpose to 
some extent, but in the vernacular classes its want must be sadly felt. 

College Education. 

With regard to college education, it may be enough to observe that the 
machinery provided for in the province is not enough to meet all its demands. 
The abolition of the Delhi College took away from the people a time-honoured 
institution, but an opportunity lately occurred of restoring it to the people free 
of cost to Government. The nobility and gentry of the place had started a 
subscription, from which about R60,000 had been realised, and it had been 
expected that the amount would double in no very long time. The district 
and the municipal committees had promised E300 and 100 respectively, 
and there was, besides, the Itmadud Dumla Fund, which, as has been proposed, 
might have been well appropriated for the purpose. All this would have given 
an efficient college, conducted by cheap native agency, without costing a penny 
to Government. But the Government preferred to discourage this proposal, 
and pay E450 a month to the missionaries to start a college, teaching as far 
as the F. A. course only. 

In my humble opinion, there is no room in the Punjab to check high 
education in any Avay, or in other words, the least withdrawal of Government 
would destroy the high education altogether. 

Further, I am strongly of opinion that the best way to give a lasting sti¬ 
mulus to primary education is unquestionably to give the country a large 
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number of highly cultivated intellects who might spread the germs of en¬ 
lightened ideas among their countrymen. So long as those ideas are not more 
widely disseminated among the people, it is not likely that the beneficent 
measures which the Government is instituting with a paternal solicitude for 
the good of the people will bear fruit. In solving the question of primary 
education, the question that demands a previous solution is that of high educa¬ 
tion. To try to solve the one without previously solving the other would be 
reversing the natural order of things, and can but lead to fruitless speculation. 

I again venture to quote here a few lines from Mr. Lethbridge’s address :— 

“ We are told that the tendency of our higher education is to make the 
youth of India irreligious or at least sceptical, to make them disloyal, or at 
least discontented, to make them disrespectful to age and rank, and so on. 
Some of these charges are so broad and so vague, that logically they would con¬ 
demn all high education for India ; and indeed one of the ablest and most candid 
assailants of our system has admitted that many of his arguments apply, with 
hardly diminished force, to the aided colleges. The very extent of the logical 
scope of such arguments renders it impossible, and indeed unnecessary for us, 
as a practical association, to discuss them. Others, however, assert that these evils 
are due to the fact that religious teaching is necessarily excluded from the State 
colleges. To this I answer that the teaching of dogmatic theology must in 
any case be obviously excluded from any national scheme of education in any 
country of the world in which toleration exists, and still more necessarily in a 
country like India, where both rulers and ruled have each a large variety of more 
or less conflicting creeds, and where the honour of the British crown has been 
specifically pledged to the most complete toleration. And if my opponents mean 
by religious teaching, not dogmatic teaching, but simply the inculcation of 
those truths of natural religion and morality which are common to all religions; 
I answer that those truths ought to be, and very generally are, present in the 
lectures of our college professors. If we are asked for set lectures and disquisitions 
on these great truths, i: should be remembered that very many people think that 
such solemn subjects are not capable of being taught in this way, but are better 
imparted by example and by incidental reference in the class room, the set formal 
teaching being left to parents and guardians and spiritual guides at home. 
And in any case there could be no objection to the introduction of such formal 
teaching into our State colleges, provided that we could ensure that its form could 
not possibly be objected to by Hindus, by Muhammadans, by Sikhs, by Theists 
by Christians, or by persons of any other creed, and it surely is clear that this 
proviso would be only a just and fair one in any college forming part of a na¬ 
tional scheme of education, whether controlled by Government or not. And as to 
the results of this undenominational teaching, it is sometimes alleged that by 
the teaching of science and higher education generally, we shall undermine the 
faith of the Indian youths, and that we give them no faith in return. Gentle¬ 
men, we are most of us familiar with similar prophecies in regard to the teaching 
of science here in England, which have been singularly falsified by the event. 
Some of us can remember the dismay in many sections of the English reli¬ 
gious world that attended the promulgation of the scientific teaching of Darwin; 
yet Darwin himself has just been laid to rest in Westminister Abbey. I ask the 
forbearance of those who may not agree with me, not to consider me out of 
order, if in this strictly neutral association I venture to state my own profound 
conviction that the teaching of science serves only to clear away the dross of 
error and superstition, but that it leaves in every creed the pure gold refined 
as with a refiner’s fire. Sir, my Indian experience has amply confirmed this 
belief. I have laboured for many years in three of the largest colleges of 
India. It has been my privilege to have more personal and valued friends 
among the educated youth of India, than are probably ever known to most 
Englishmen in India outside the ranks of the educational service ; and I am only 
doing simple justice to them and to myself, when I declare most emphatically, 
most unreservedly, my full and clear conviction that the results of the teaching 
of English literature, of history, of mathematical and classical law, of science, 
in our Indian Government colleges, so far from being deplorable as they have 
been represented, bave been immensely beneficial in every way—religious, 
political, or social. Of course I have known exceptions, but there are black 
sheep in every flock, and I most sincerely believe that the exceptions in the 
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University of Calcutta are not one whit more numerous than in those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. I have found, as a rule, that the religion of the men 
who have received all the educational advantages offered by our State colleges 
has, in many cases, become higher, because more intelligent. Their loyalty 
has been in like manner confirmed for the same reasons, that it is more 
intelligent, and so on for every other virtue of public or private life. I have 
many friends in India among the Calcutta graduates, and at least one in 
England whom I believe to be conspicuous examples of the truth of my con¬ 
fidence in the teaching that has made them what they are. And far greater 
authorities than myself have held the same view, I could quote many 
opinions, but will confine myself to two—those of Sir Richard Temple and the 
Maharaja of Travancore. Sir Richard Temple, in ‘Men and Events of My Time 
in India, * page 9, says :—‘ The high or superior education is found to produce 
happy results in respect of trustworthiness of disposition, and moral integrity; ’ 
and again at page 6 —‘The Native Judges are now generally well educated, 
upright, and honest. 5 But what better or more authoritative testimony on 
such a point could we possibly have than that of the high-minded and accom¬ 
plished ruler of Travancore ? His Highness is himself the pupil of Sir 
Madhava Rao, and has been a fellow-worker with the most distinguished of 
the literary and scientific Indians of the day; and is widely known as a prince 
of the highest personal character. And this is what the Maharaja says about 
the class now in question, of whose qualities he is so well fitted to judge :— 

“ ‘ That the higher education hitherto given by Government produced no 
good results; and has simply reared a race of pedants or discontented men is a 
gross calumny. That the Native portion of the Government service and of the 
Bar has immensely improved during the past forty years, is a fact which the 
most cavilling critic will not deny. If this result, full of public importance, 
is not to be traced to the higher education given by Government, to what else 
is it due ? The result is a happy one, equally to the governing and governed 
classes. The good is far from being confined to British territories. At this 
moment four Native States are being administered by four men who belong to 
the earlier harvests of the late high school of Madras, and who would do credit 
to any nation in the world. Under such men as Raja Sir Madhava Rao, 
Messrs. Ranga Charlu, Ramaiengar and Sesliaiya Sastri, Baroda, Mysore, 
Travancore and Padultuha enjoy a good Government, which under different 
circumstances would have been simply impossible. Every educated Native, in 
or out of Government service, is a radiant point of enlightenment, possessing 
manly self-respect and grateful loyalty to Government. * 

“ I will only add a few words to His Highness’ statement with regard to 
t he allegation that .the men educated in our colleges are a discontented class. 
It is of course true that as the number of our Indian B. As. and M. As. 
increase, there is a less and less chance of their being able immediately to find 
employment for their talents in lines of life that are most congenial to them. 
But there is nothing astonishing in this fact; there is certainly nothing in it 
that should lead us to wish to see fewer B. As. and M. As., for no one will 
contend that the supply can be really in excess for centuries to come. 

****** 

****** 

“ Only a few weeks ago I heard of a young nobleman of Bengal visiting 
England with the special object of acquainting himself with the working of 
the most approved modern machinery. 1 venture to think it must be many 
years before we are likely to get too many highly educated men in a country 
situated as India is, with so many interests to be developed.” 

Further, all the witnesses we have heard and evidence w r e have received 
very diligently recommend high education. The Punjab is a new province, 
and the high education there is in a very backward state ; the withdrawal of 
Government in any way would create a general dissatisfaction among the 
people. In my opinion Government, instead of drawing back, should give 
every sort of encouragement. 

If Government does not intend to give us any more colleges in the Pun¬ 
jab, I would strongly recommend to reserve all the judicial offices for the 
graduates of the University, as the case is in Bengal. During the twenty years 
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ending m 1881 we had only 9 M. A’s 48 B. A’s.. 144 licentiates in arts 
and 751 scholars who matriculated for the Calcutta University. In other 
words, the total numbers of graduates up to 1881 in the Punjab was 52, and of 
under-graduates 895. The number of graduates and under-graduates up to the 
same year in Bengal was 1,977 and 25,277 respectively, excluding the graduates 
and under-graduates in law, medicine and civil engineering, whose number 
also may be counted by the thousand. These figures give us for one graduate 
in arts in the Punjab nearly 40 in Bengal; and for one under-graduate here, 
nearly 30 m that province. This means that the Punjab is between 30 
to 40 times behind Bengal in high education. Again, while here in 20 
years, from 1861 to 1881, only 52 persons took degrees in arts, there were in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 29 graduates in 1881 alone, i. e., 
in one year those provinces passed many more than half the number passed' by 
the Punjab in 20 years. On comparing this province with the other four pro¬ 
vinces of India, we get the following figures In the Punjab, the number of 
Arts Colleges in 1881 was 1, of college students 94 of M. A’s. nil, of B. A’s. 6, 
and of F. A’s, 7; while in the united provinces in 1881 there were 9 Arts 
Colleges, teaching 867 students and turning out 7 M. A’s., 22 B. A’s. and 42 
F. A’s.; in Bombay there were 5 Arts Colleges, teaching 508 students and pass¬ 
ing 4 M. A’s., 36 B. A’s, and 71 F. A’s.; in Madras there were 25 Arts Colleges, 
teaching 1,559 students and passing 5 M. A’s., 113 B. A’s. and 167 F. A s.; and 
in Bengal there were 27 Arts Colleges, giving instruction to 2,526 students’ and 
turning out 29 M. A’s., L26 B. A’s. and 311 F. A’s. Again, on comparing with 
Italy, France and Germany, it is found in those countries higher education is 
3 20 times, 150 times, and 200 times more widely spread, respectively, than in 
the Punjab. 

The Lahore Government College was the only institution, properly speak¬ 
ing, for imparting high education to the people. This college cost the Gov¬ 
ernment R53.041 only while the total amount spent on education in the 
Punjab in 1881 was 3113,38,724, i. e., only one twenty-sixth of the whole 
amount spent on education was devoted to higher education. This was not too 
much. A comparison with other civilised countries—with Engiand, France, 
Italy and America—wo aid show that this grant for the encouragement of 
higher education was no; at all extravagant. The attention of the Commission 
is required for the free development and encouragement of high education. 

Language Question. 

We have received so many memorials on this subject that it is very diffi¬ 
cult for me to give their exact number. 

In order to make this important question more clear, I would give here in 
full the arguments of both the parties as described by Sirdar Dyal Singh, a 
respectable gentleman, in his evidence 

Arguments in favour of Urdu. 

■That it is the lingua franca of India. 

That it is susceptible of more vigorous growth. 

That it is, and has been, the vernacular for such a long time. 

That it, at least, is the language of the Muhammadans, who form more 
than half the population of the Punjab. 

That it having been recognised so long, it would cause inconvenience to 
abolish its use. 

That it is the language of the newspapers. 

■That it can be written easily and speedily. 

Arguments against Urdu. 

I.—That it is not the vernacular of the people. 

II.—That it it known only by the comparatively few who study it. 

III.—That the great majority of the people, to be able to understand it, 
must learn it. 
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IV.—That even those who know it seldom converse in it among themselves. 

Y.—/1'hat among those well versed in Persian and Arabic and Urdu, it is not 
used in friendly or domestic circles, and that even such persons can¬ 
not talk in it correctly for any length of time. 

YI.—That it is not the language of our passions and feelings. 

VII.—That even the Muhammadans themselves never use it, except in excep¬ 
tional instances. 

VIII.—That the majority of the Muhammadans of the Punjab being descend¬ 
ed from Hindu converts, and having retained most of the usages, 
manners, and customs of their Hindu forefathers, speak the same 
language as that used by the Hindus. 

IX.—That the Urdu borrows largely from foreign languages, while the Hindi 
has recourse to indigenous sources for improving itself. 

X.—That Persian characters are defective, and do not represent all the 
sounds in use amongst us. 

This is the main purport, I think, of all the memorials we have received. 

The fact is, that the Hindu community generally is desirous of Hindi in 
the Deva Nagari characters, or at least, if Urdu be kept, it should be in Deva 
Nagari characters; while Muhammadans generally are in favour of Urdu in 
the Persian characters. 

Unfortunately the prejudices of both the parties have turned this language 
question into a religious one, and the most prominent subject of the day. 

We have received a very large number of memorials from different parts . 
of the country on this subject—more in favour of Hindi than of Urdu. These 
memorials show rather a wide gulf between the ideas of these parties ; but 
when the honourable President visited Lahore, during which trip I accompanied 
him, and we heard personally all the parties, the difference did not seem to be 
so great as it seemed in the memorials. 

Generally, all the societies representing the different classes of Hindus 
recommended making Hindi and Urdu optional in primary schools, while they 
showed no anxiety or desire for any change in secondary or college education. 
Muhammadans even did not make any objections. 

I think Urdu in Deva Nagari characters would be more beneficial for the 
education of masses, for they are easier to learn than tire Persian characters; 
but as this question has created much excitement, I do not think it desirable 
that anything should be pressed upon Muhammadans against their free will, 
and it would be a matter of regret if no attention were paid to the pleadings 
of the Hindu community. Here naturally this question rises,—how can we 
meet the wishes of both the parties ? 

The best method would be to appoint three teachers in primary schools, one 
for Urdu, one for Hindi, and one for Gurmukhi; but the difficulty of carrying 
on this plan is that it would treble, or at least double, the expenses of our pri¬ 
mary schools, which I can hardly think to be necessary. Some may suggest 
that the present teachers should be made to learn Gurmukhi and Hindi, and 
this they would be able to do in six months or a year; but it would be impos¬ 
sible for one teacher to impart instruction in three different languages in the 
sapae class. 

I am strongly of opinion that instruction in all departmental schools 
should be imparted through the medium of the Court language; for as a rule, 
the Court language is always preferred by the people to get instruction in; 
and as His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in his answer to 
the address of the Guru Singh Sabha of Lahore, has declared that Urdu, as it is 
would remain the Court language of the Punjab, we cannot but give instruc¬ 
tion in Urdu in all departmental schools and in the Persian characters. To 
encourage Hindi and Gurmukhi, we should allow grants liberally. I consider 
it a great inconvenience to create different languages and characters in one and 
the same province; but perhaps this step, if taken, would extend primary 
education among the masses, and would also meet to some extent the wishes 
of those who are in favour of Hindi and Gurmukhi. 

It is also my duty to state here that if Urdu should remain the Court 
language of the Punjab it would prove injurious to the Hindu communitv to 
study Hindi or Gurmukhi; but, be it as it may, we should encourage the study 
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of Hindi and Gurmukhi. I give here an extract from the report of the 
Indian Association of Lahore, which is in favour of Hindi :— 

“ We observe that the Anjuman-i-Punjab recommended, on this head, that 
Urdu should be used for Muhammadans, Hindi for Hindus, and Gurmukhi for 
Sikhs. With due deference, we submit, nothing can be more impracticable 
than this suggestion. Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs do not form so many- 
distinct nationalities; t'.ley are so many sections of the same nation, separ¬ 
ated only by religious differences, but agreeing in speech and in many other 
points. It would be inconvenient and purposeless to keep up three distinct 
languages, while their mother-tongue is one and the same. Moreover, the 
object of primary education is to fit the people to take care of their own 
interests. They cannot well do this if they cannot effectually understand the 
official vernacular employed in Courts of Justice and in deeds and documents 
in common use. Primary education should therefore be imparted in the 
language which is adopted by the Government as the Court language. It is 
clear this cannot be the case with all three languages—Urdu, Hindi or Gur¬ 
mukhi ; nor can all langiages be taught together. 

'• It will be obvious from the above that what we have recommended 
regarding the adoption of Hindi as the fittest language for the primary 
schools depends upon its being also adopted as the Court language by the 
Government. If the language is Urdu, primary education must perforce 
be imparted in Urdu also. ” 

The opinion of the Indian Association is unquestionably a true one, resting 
on a sound basis, and just agrees with my statement and with the views of my 
enlightened countrvmen of the new school; but the Hindus of the old school 
would have Hindi or Gurmukhi, come what may. 

In such a state of affairs, nothing can be done hut what I have cited above. 
1 don’t think it is the duty of the Commission to decide what should be the 
Court language of a prov nee; it is to be decided by the local Government: 
therefore, I don’t think it necessary to give my opinion as to what language and 
characters would be most suitable. 


ADMINISTRATION 

or 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The primary schools which form a portion of the district schools are 
under the control of the headmasters and the ordinary Government control¬ 
ling staff. 

The village primary schools are almost entirely under the control and 
management of Deputy Commissioners of the districts in which they are situ¬ 
ated, though the educational officers also are not altogether without any kind 
; ) t" influence. The scheme of studies followed is that laid down by the Director 
nf Public Instruction, under orders from Government. 

The assistant inspector, or the inspector of schools, pays a visit to such 
schools generally once a y ear, and the suggestions they make are carried out 
by the district inspectors, subject to the orders of Deputy Commissioners. 

The appointment of teachers, and their transfer and dismissal rest with the 
Deputy Commissioner ; but the Director of Public Instruction or the inspector 
•an recommend candidates for promotion or appointment. 

The district inspectors and tahsildars assist, or are supposed to assist, the 
: >cpuly Commissioners in tie discharge of these functions. 

The district inspector inspects these schools once in three months, unless 
he number of schools does not allow' of his completing his circuit in three 
mmt'hs. These men are chiefly responsible for the good condition of the schools 
ml there are many among them who are competent men and discharge their 
i i. ies properly and efficiently. 
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The tabsildars are expected to superintendent the village schools located 
within the limits of their respective tahsils, but their duties in this respect are 
not clearly defined, and are seldom satisfactorily discharged. Their negligence 
in this respect is, in fact, a matter of almost universal complaint, though 
there are some tabsildars who no doubt take some interest in educational 
matters. And the cause is not far to seek. None but educated men—men who 
possess the blessings of education, can properly appreciate its value—can be 
expected to feel any real, enduring interest in educational questions. 

The tabsildars of the Punjab generally come from the uneducated classes ; 
they are promoted to tahsildarships from posts in which they have little 
reason or attraction for discussing educational questions; consequently, in most 
instances, they fail to properly supervise education in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. They formerly complained that the amount of judicial work vested in 
them so effectually hampered them in every respect, that they had little time 
to devote to educational matters, and when, by Act XIY of 1875, they were 
relieved of much of their judicial work, and moonsifships were created, it was 
expected that they would be able to devote a great time to the supervision of 
schools. But the result has been quite contrary to our expectations. 

The tabsildars are the most influential men in their respective tahsils, 
especially when the seat of the tahsil is not the sudder station of the district; 
and if they were competent to deal properly with the questions of education, 
the cause of education would no doubt be strengthened in the province. So long 
as their qualifications are not improved, so long as they are not selected from 
among the educated classes, they would not be fit to supervise education, and the 
insufficiency of the village schools would not be fully removed. It will be long 
before we can expect to have an enlightened body of men in the mofussil who 
might be able and inclined to look over the education of their countrymen. 
Under such circumstances, the work of these Government servants might be 
done, they should be selected from any such men who might be capable of 
rendering those services in a proper and efficient manner. Financially, the 
village primary schools are said to be under the control of the district com¬ 
mittees, but they are virtually under the Deputy Commissioners. The Deputy 
Commissioners, in almost all the districts, rule the committees with an absolute 
sway, the members being powerless for good as for evil. These members are 
seldom distinguished by independence of opinion, and they generally find that 
the safest and the most convenient way of doing their work is to support the 
proposals of the Deputy Commissioner, quite irrespective of the intrinsic value 
of those proposals. The district inspector—the only officer w ho can be said, or 
even expected, to be acquainted with the state of education in the district and 
with the requirements of the schools—is in many places not given a seat in the 
district committee, and has therefore no voice in its deliberations. The 
Deputy Commissioners, who seldom inspect the schools, or do so very cursorily, 
get second-hand information about their doings, and do what appears most 
advisable to them, according to their own imperfect knowledge. They often 
fail to supply the actual requirements of the schools. 

It is true that village school committees have been appointed in each 
district; but these committees can help very little in bettering the condition of 
things unless the district officers and the tabsildars take greater interest in 
educational matters. It must be admitted that when the assistant inspector 
or the district inspector is holding an examination, the members of these 
committees sit in the school the whole day; but no sooner do those officials 
turn their backs, than they also forget all about the school, and never even enter 
its premises till the next visit of the assistant or district inspector. 

I have already expressed an opinion that these schools are not generally 

in a very efficient state. The reasons why they 
The efficiency of the schools. are not as efficient as they should be may be 

divided into four heads—(1) The scheme of study that is in use, (2) the general 
competency of the teachers who are entrusted with the work of instruction, 
and (3) the fitness of the controlling and inspecting staff. The first and second 
of these we have an opportunity of discussing as separate points. I have 
already said something about the controlling agency, and shall say something 
hereafter in its proper place. I need only observe here that so loDg as our 
tahsildars and other Native officers of the subordinate service shall continue 
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to be selected from the Amladom and from men of inferior education, the 
controlling agency must necessarily always remain very imperfect. 

The question of competency of teachers must now he taken up. This is 
a very important question, and there is no doubt that, however defective the 
controlling agency may continue to remain, if the teachers he fully up to their 
work, they would he able to remedy most of the existing defects, and would 
make our primary scnools a success within a short time. These teachers 
should not only possess a fair acquaintance with the subjects which they are 
to teach, hut they must know a good mode of teaching; should have good 
morals; should he well-mannered, and ought to he sociable and of an equable 
temperament. If the teachers of our schools possessed all these qualifica¬ 
tions, they would draw students to their schools; would make the schools popu¬ 
lar, and their pupils useful members of society. The ordinary test for judg¬ 
ing the efficiency of a school is said to be the percentage of students w r ho pass 
at the examinations. But though, roughly speaking, this may he a tolerably 
sound test, it leaves out of consideration many particulars which are very 
essential in deciding the exact utility of our public schools. It is notorious 
that our students are remarkable for their conceit and self-sufficiency; and the 
lower the standard of education, the greater the extent to which they exhibit 
this defect of character, They are also often characterised by a great rudeness, 
and at the same time subserviency of manner, and the standard of morality 
among them is also not high. If the teachers were possessed of the qualifi¬ 
cations noted above, they would be able to give shape to the character of their 
pupils, would make them better-mannered and more honest, and instil high 
moral principles into their nature. The want of moral teaching is sadly felt, 
more particularly in the vernacular schools, the books taught in these schools 
being unable to remove the want by the character of the writings which they 
consist of; and so long as that want is not removed, our schools can hardly be 
said to be in an efficient state of working. But the employment of such 
teachers pre-supposes three things—(1) the demolition of nepotism, (2) better 
pay, and (3) better institutions for training teachers. 

So long as these things are not particularly attended to, it would be use¬ 
less to expect real improvement in the efficiency of our primary schools. 

The merit of the scheme followed in Primary Schools. 

This scheme seems very defective for various reasons,—the principal of them 
being the prominence given to the study of Persian, the injudicious selection 
of the subjects of study, and the period which it takes our students to finish 
the course prescribed foi* the schools. 

On looking over the scheme of studies, we find that full one year is allotted 
to a boy learning the Urdu ka Kaida” or Urdu syllables. This is simply 
absurd, and the period seems much longer than it should be, and may be cut 
down to half. 

Again, five years for primary education is a period too long, especially 
when it is intended principally for the great mass of the people who can hardly 
afford to allow their children to continue in school for so many years of their 
lives. An agriculturist, for instance, finds the help of his son of 10 years of 
age of inestimable value to him, and he can never make up his mind to forego 
that help because his sen has been picking up a little smattering of Persian 
which would he of no earthly value to him in after-life in the world. The 
same might be said of most other classes of the people who follow particular 
trades, and who do not look upon Government service as the sole end of human 
existence. If primary education were conducted on a judicious plan, I am of 
opinion that four years would be quite enough for all its purposes. Besides, a 
reduction of one year in the course of studies may serve to popularise the 
primary schools, as those who constitute the mass of the population may spare 
their children, who, after going through the prescribed instruction, are likely to 
prove better and more useful members of their community. If we calculate 
the 7th year as the general age for boys to begin their educational career, most 
of them who do not intend to go up higher when they are 11, will be thus 
able to leave the school in time to help their parents in the field or in the 
shop. It may also be suggested here that vacation may be given in village 
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primary schools for those months of the year during which the presence of 
the boys in the fields may essentially he necessary. This would induce agri¬ 
cultural habits in the students, even while they are studying in the schools, and 
give them some experience which would he of incalculable value when they 
leave school and take up their father’s calling. 

The subjects taught in our primary schools are very injudiciously selected. 

The scheme of studies for the vernacular schools shows that the hrains 
of our juvenile students are crammed with a mass of useless information, 
which, as already observed, can he of no value whatever to them in future, 
unless they mean to become Amlas of Courts or other Government offices. 
In the first class, which means the lowest form of the school, “Urdu ka Kaida” 
and letters “ and figures” are taught them 30 hours a week for one year. In 
the second class, the subjects are—First and Second Urdu Headers, copies and 
notation, and multiplication table to 16 x 16 and the four simple rules. In the 
third class, Third and Fourth Urdu Readers, copies and dictation, First and 
Second Persian Readers, arithmetic to compound division (money), and maps of 
Punjab and India. Suppose the educational career of our young students were 
cut short at this stage, would they be able to derive any advantage 
from the little knowledge they have received, and would their parents, 
who spared their little services with no end of inconvenience to them¬ 
selves, think themselves sufficiently compensated because their little hope¬ 
fuls have learnt to scribble letters and figures, to name the principal towns 
of the Punjab, and to utter incorrectly a few mystical phrases—mys¬ 
tical so far, at least, as the poor uninitiated parents themselves are concerned— 
from a foreign language. By calculation I have arrived at the result that the 
agricultural and trading classes generally, for whom the benefits of primary 
instruction are principally intended, cannot spare their children when the latter 
are more than 10 years of age ; and I do not w r onder that those classes of people 
should be averse to put them in school when they find that, instead of deriving 
any substantial benefit from them, they come out as little pedants who often 
express no disguised contempt or disregard for their ancestral calling. 

It is needless to give in detail the text-hooks used in the fourth and fifth 
classes of the primary schools; they are almost the same as the above, with some 
additional arithmetic and a large mass of Persian from Sadi’s Bostan and Gulis- 
tan. It is sheer oppression to force upon these childien an amount of Persian 
which may not pass without comment even in the higher forms of the middle 
school. The object of primary education, as laid down in the Despatch of 1854, 
and in the Government Resolution appointing this Commission is, “ disseminate 
useful and practical knowledge, suited to every station in life, among the great 
mass of the people who are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy 
of the name by their own unaided efforts.” I do not, indeed, know what utility 
and practical good our educational authorities contemplate in ramrodding so 
much Persian down the throats of little boys in our primary schools. . I am, 
on the contrary, disposed to hold that the system gives us much that is use¬ 
less and impracticable, and causes an immense waste of time and energy to 
our little students. And I am very glad to be able to quote the authority. of 
the Punjab Government to support my view in this respect. In the Resolution 
on the Education Report of 1871-72, the Punjab Government observed—“ Not 
only are the text-hooks in need of revision, but the general scheme of studies 
for vernacular schools also appears to require re-consideration. More specially 
would the Lieutenant-Governor refer to the study of Persian, which is taught 
in every primary school in the Punjab, except perhaps in the city of Peshawar 
itself. It is the vernacular of no class of the people; its use is confined to men 
of rank or munshis of Government offices, and by devoting so much atten¬ 
tion in its schools to the study of Persian, the Government has _ embarked on 
a policy of questionable wisdom.” The Lieutenant-Governor in those days 
was struck by the absence of sons of agriculturists from the village schools, 
which were supported by the agricultural population from a percentage of land 
revenue levied from them; but which were filled by the children of munshis 
and shop-keepers. Ten years have since elapsed, and we find the state of things, 
as deprecated by Sir Henry Davies, still existing. And it cannot be otherwise. 
If we want our schools to be popular among agriculturists and traders, we must 
altogether change the scheme of studies, and arrange it so as to be practically 
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beneficial to the recipients of the education we impart. The education given 
in our primary schools should be such as to make it greatly independent of the 
higher courses : and the subjects taught should be such as may be of practical 
utility to the students. Consequently, the three It’s lessons (as I have recom¬ 
mended elsewhere) on common things—field measurement, agriculture based 
priucipally upon the system followed in India, the simpler rules of conservancy 
and sanitation, combined with a little agricultural chemistry and the duties 
of zemindars, putwaris, tahsildars and the Deputy Commissioners, would make a 
good course of study for our village students. The books should be all in the 
most intelligible style. The students should also be impressed with the import¬ 
ance of agriculture as a profession, aad should be taught that it is not at all 
derogatory to the dignity of those who have learnt to read and to write, to 
follow it. 

Controlling Agencies. 

The controlling agencies are—inspectors of schools, who have the manage¬ 
ment of the principal Government schools of the province, i. e., of district 
schools, and exercise a considerable influence over the others; Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, who have the control of all the Government and aided schools, except 
the district schools; district and municipal committees, who to a great extent 
find the funds, and who take more or less part in the management; and tahsil¬ 
dars, who are expected to visit schools and encourage generally the course of 
education. 

There are four circles of inspection, each presided over by an inspector 
of schools, i. e., Ambala, Lahore, Rawalpindi and Multan circles. Besides these 
four inspectors, there are a few assistant inspectors who help the inspectors in 
the work of inspection. Besides these higher officials, there is a local inspecting 
officer stationed in each district. These when getting a salary of 11100 and 
upwards, are called district inspectors, otherwise they are called chief moliurrirs. 
The work of inspection is heaviest in the Ambala and Lahore circles, and least 
in the Multan circle. 

The inspectors, with the help of their assistants, inspect the schools with¬ 
in their respective circles once a year; but they cannot inspect all the schools 
situated within their jurisdiction. The district inspectors and chief moliurrirs 
inspect the schools within their districts once every three months, unless the 
work is too heavy for them to go round all the schools in three months. 

The work of inspection by these officers consists principally of holding ex¬ 
aminations as they visit schools in course of their tours. They cannot, however, 
afford to stop, for a short time even, at any place, and therefore their inspec¬ 
tion must be very cursory. There is no questioning the fact that some of these 
officers are very able men, and work with much steadiness and perseverance. 
But the time at their disposal is very limited, and they cannot therefore, even 
if they were so disposed, devote great attention to the work which properly 
belongs to them, and to perform which they require a good deal of time more 
than is at their hands. Holding examinations or making a hasty suggestion 
here and there is not enough for the purposes of sufficient inspection. 

To make the inspection more efficient and economical, I would suggest a 
decrease in the pay of inspectors, and to make that grade begin from R250 and 
rise to 800. This office should be laid open to Natives also, who, I suppose, 
would be able to discharge iheir duties more satisfactorily. 

From what I have state,d above, it is clear that much of the work of in¬ 
spection is already performed by district inspectors who are Natives, while the 
European inspectors inspect the schools once a year, and that in the winter 
season, while the summer they pass on the hills, for they are really not able to 
bear the excessive heat of tli e Indian sun. 

But for a Native inspector this would not be the case. 

If this should be thought in any way injurious to education and its admi¬ 
nistration, and if European inspectors should be considered necessary, and should 
it be urged that there afe already Native district inspectors, I would still insist 
on the appointment of at least four Native inspectors drawing the pay I have 
above mentioned. 

There is a great difference between the inspection of a school by the 
district inspector and by the inspector himself. The visit of the inspector 
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makes his subordinates work steadily and more attentively. At present the 
inspector visits the schools once a year, and that visit, too, is a flying one ; and 
consequently the real state of things very seldom comes to the notice of the 
inspectors. And certainly it does not seem to be possible for an inspector, as 
his present circle lies, to give some time to every place and stay there, where I 
think he should make himself familiar with the people, to be able to know their 
real wants. 

Therefore I should think that there should be some more inspectors, 
four at least of whom should be Natives of the country, who would be much 
better acquainted with the language of the people than their European fellow- 
inspectors, and who would, of course, feel no reluctance to associate with Native 
gentry, and thus would be able to know the real wants of the country. And 
while the European inspectors are on the hills, thinking on educational matters 
and planning new schemes, as they say, their circles should be distributed among 
the four Native inspectors, who, being Natives of the country, are accustomed 
to its heat and do not require to go to the hills, and never complain of the 
scorching rays of the tropical sun, and they would, in the absence of the Euro¬ 
pean inspectors, discharge their duties in addition to their own, and when the 
more favourable season brings the Europeans back from the hills, they would 
give over the charge to them, and thus schools would be for all periods of the 
year under the direct management and inspection of inspectors. 

It is very necessary that the Natives of the country should have a hand in 
the administration of their country, and the destinies of the nation should not 
be wholly and entirely w ielded by foreigners; and especially in the education of 
their countrymen Natives should have a hand and should exercise a high influ¬ 
ence ; and they should get high offices in the department, because they only 
know the wants of their country and the way to meet them ; for on this depart¬ 
ment the future of the country wholly and entirely rests. 

The European inspectors have done a great deal of good to the country, 
and I, on the part of my countrymen, express my gratitude to them, and 
thank them for the services they have rendered. 

The Honourable Syyad Ahmad Khan, in answer to Questions 16, 17, and 18 
in his evidence, urges some very important suggestions. He says:— 

“ I have always been of opinion that the system of public instruction 
cannot progress satisfactorily until Native gentlemen of respectable position 
and influence be made to co-operate in the work. The co-operation of a 
Native gentleman who commands the respect and possesses the confidence of 
the people—no matter whether he himself possesses any amount of learning 
and is capable of helping in educational matters—is calculated to bring the 
whole weight of his influence and popularity to bear in favour of a scheme 
with which he himself is connected, and is therefore likely to bear good fruit. 
I have always regarded the non-association of respectable Natives in the work 

of education as a great drawback and a great political mistake. 

******** 

******** 

" An education committee may be formed in each district, having for its 
members the most influential and respectable men of that district. 

“ Municipal commissioners may also be declared members of the educa¬ 
tion committee. The members of both the district and pergunnah com¬ 
mittees may be requested to pay occasional visits to schools under their 
respective jurisdictions, and to submit reports to their respective committees 
in connection with such visits. ” 

This I think would entirely stop any evils in returns, &c. 

There is another misunderstanding prevailing: the authorities have taken 
this idea into their head, that the service and the progress of deputy inspectors 
and teachers rests upon the increase in the number of students. This idea 
should be wholly given up, because it is with the work of education that 
deputy inspectors and teachers have to do, and not with the increase in the 
number of boys. This sometimes does not require us to know the exact 
number of the students. 

Eor an increase in the number of boys, tahsildars and lumberdars should 
be made responsible, and their endeavours in this direction should be taken into 
consideration. 
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Directorship. 

A few of the witnesses suggested to abolish the post of Director in the 
Punjab. The plea they put forward does not seem to me to he a right one, for 
if the Department exist, it is essential that it should have a Director for its 
general control. Put what is worth consideration is, the pay which the Director 
gets. The enormous sum of R2,000 should, in my opinion, he reduced to 
Rl,500, and should in no case exceed it, because it tells heavily on the ex¬ 
penses of education; and at a time when Government is anxious to reduce 
the expense, this scheme should be welcome. In my opinion a Director should 
always he a graduate of the University. 

Scholarship . 

The total amount spent on scholarships in the Punjab during the year 
1S80-81 was RS0,852; but this includes scholarships of all varieties and 
kinds, and given to students in all manners of institutions, e.g., the Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore, the medical school, the training college, the industrial 
school, with which we are not at all concerned now. It is not easy to ascer¬ 
tain the exact amount of scholarships awarded to students in the schools for 
primary and secondary education. The rules for awarding scholarships are the 
following, however :— 

(1) In district schools they are awarded in accordance with the results of 

the midd e school examination, and are conferred on boys who 
are to join high schools. The rule is, however, broken in special 
cases. 

(2) District and municipal scholarships, not exceeding 113 each per 

mensem, are awarded to boys who have passed the upper primary 
school examination and entered the middle school. 

It may be observed that in the distribution of scholarships, Government 
schools generally obtain, the precedence of aided schools, and that the scholar¬ 
ships are seldom given to any private school unless any scholarships have been 
provided for its foundation, e.g,, the Anglo-Arabio school at Delhi. The system 
is defective. The distr bution should depend on the attainment of results, and 
no manner of partiality should be shown to any class of institutions. 

Gran ts-in-Aid. 

The rules of grants-in-aid were never translated into the vernacular of 
the country, and have been thus never circulated among the Native gentry or 
those people who take an interest in the educational question till this day. 
The grant-in-aid system of maintaining schools is very popular with our 
authorities as the means of gradually withdrawing wholly or partially from the 
direct burden of educating the people. There can be no doubt that when the 
people are able and wiling to take the charge of educating themselves, a con¬ 
tribution from Government, in the shape of aid, is an effectual mode of pro¬ 
moting their exertions and accelerating the growth of our independent educa¬ 
tional machinery. Bu: in the Punjab, education has not yet made such pro¬ 
gress that the people are able to appreciate the worth of a general education ; 
and it will be long before they can be induced to come voluntarily forward to pay 
for it without pressure of some kind. The rules of grants-in-aid require some 
amendment in the case of female, as well as of indigenous schools. 

Municipal and District Committees, 

The funds assigned for primary education can be advantageously adminis¬ 
tered by the district committees if they are not governed absolutely by the 
district officers. In the present case, if the district officer is a suitable man, 
a great amount of good necessarily follows; otherwise they may spoil a good 
thing by too officious or capricious interference. If the members of the dis¬ 
trict committee, however, be even of independent views, as we rarely see in the 
Punjab, the administration of funds by district committees can lead to no¬ 
thing but good. Tin; control exercised by the district committees should be 
of a general nature; if should not enter into minute details. They may. for 
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instance, prescribe the course of studies, may inspect from time to time and 
see that the school is really maintained, may hold examinations now and then 
and suggest improvements to the officers in charge of the schools. 

The present municipal committees in the Punjab generally consist of men 
of little or no education, and the management of any educational institutions 
by such persons can lead to no particular good. Unless, therefore, a large ele¬ 
ment of educated men he introduced in our municipal committees, no class of 
school can be safely entrusted to their management. 

Missionaries. 

At present, no doubt, the missionaries are the only private bodies in the 
Punjab who can relieve the Government from educational burden; but to 
make over to them all our educational machinery would be quite contrary to 
the wishes of the people; for the proselytism is believed to be the only ob¬ 
ject of mission schools. Here an important question rises—would the mis¬ 
sionaries keep the religious instruction optional in schools; and if so, what 
objection will the people have ? (I personally have no objection ; nay, I approve 
the Bible teaching very much, for it is a book full of moral instruction), but 
generally this also would not meet the wishes of the people, because they do 
think that although there would be no religious teaching directly in mission 
schools, but indirectly they would encourage the religious teaching by giving 
scholarships or special prizes. Of course, no objection would remain if mis¬ 
sionaries were to observe strict neutrality. 

Moral Teaching. 

Most of the witnesses we have heard have recommended that some sort of 
moral teaching be introduced in schools ; generally this idea has taken posses¬ 
sion of the minds of people,—that boys after leaving school become immoral 
and irreligious, and now some means are to be devised whereby Government 
can meet the wishes of the people, and at the same time observe strict neutra¬ 
lity. I think it a very difficult task; but it may be done in this way—that 
books containing the principles of religion upon which all sects and religions 
agree, and some general truths, should be taught in schools. 

Before introducing such books in schools, it would be advisable that some 
respectable Native gentlemen of every sect and religion should be consulted as 
to the merits of the book, and whether it contained any such hint which is not 
in keeping with strict neutrality. 

I do not think that this scheme, if followed, would prove injurious in 
any way. 

MAKING OVER THE CHARGE OP EDUCATION TO THE UNIVERSITY 

oe the Punjab. 

A few of the witnesses suggested that it would be better to make over the 
Educational Department to the Punjab University. The Senate, they said, 
would discharge all this very satisfactorily. I very strongly oppose this view] 
which is wholly and entirely based upon wrong principles or no principle at all] 
for which I give my reasons :— J 1 

Firstly.— That the University tests the abilities of the students, and there¬ 
fore she should always remain neutral; wherefore it is impossible that she can 
take under her own care the teaching agency. 

Secondly.—^ The Punjab University Senate (as at present constituted) is 
composed of men of the old school and of little education, or no education at 
all. To give the fates of the young hopefuls into their hands is a great mis¬ 
take indeed. 

Thirdly. —Most of the members of the Senate are not inhabitants of 
Lahore, and they are not, therefore, able to attend most of the meetings of the 
Senate. 3 

Fourthly and lastly, it is impossible that the Senate, as at present consti- 
tuted, would do as much good to education as is done by the educational offi¬ 
cers, who entirely devote themselves to the work, and are men of high abilities 
and good education. 
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Female Education. 

Female education in the Punjab is still in a much more backward state 
than in many other provinces. 

In the end of the official year 1880-81, there were altogether 322 primary 
schools attended by 9 ; 686 girls. 

There are 9 Government schools for European and Eurasian girls, and one 
mission aided school for Native girls, where English is taught. 

In the whole province there is only one middle school. 

The Government vernacular schools are 150, and the aided ones are 162, in 
number. The former teach 3,930 girls, and the latter 5,212. 

Among private female schools, the most important are those of the zenana 
mission; those under' the management of committees consisting of Native 
gentlemen and under the superintendence of English ladies. 

The Director of Public Instruction does not care much about the manage¬ 
ment of these schools, and he is perfectly right to do so. 

Only girls from the lower and middle classes are sent to these schools. 
The higher classes do not send their daughters to these schools, nor can they be 
expected to do so, because they do not approve of the present system. This 
education would not prosper until it is entirely left under the management 
of respectable Native gentlemen and until religious education is imparted in 
them. My father, the Secretary of the Seksha Sabha of Amritsar, says that 
first when religious instruction was given in female schools, the number of girls 
was considerably larger than it is at present. I do not think it would in any 
way interfere with the> religious neutrality of Government if religious edu¬ 
cation should be given to girls in their respective religions, for there are only 
two ways of keeping neutrality,—the one, to give instruction in all religions ; 
the other, to give no religious instruction at all. But in the case of females the 
second is advisable and desirable. 

Female education, as at present, cannot be compared to male education, 
and unless some special privileges are granted to the female schools, I do not 
think that any satisfactory results would accrue from them. 

In my opinion, female teachers should be appointed in these schools, and 
male teachers should be avoided as far as possible. 

Handiwork should, be extended in all possible ways, and Government 
should encourage persons who take an interest in this education, by giving them 
honorary titles. The rules of grants-in-aid should not be at all strict, and grants 
must be freely given. 

In these ways I think we can establish female education on a strong and 
secure basis. 

Muhammadan Education. 

In beginning this Important subject, I think it necessary first to show the 
number of Muhammadan students, and compare them with the Hindus both 
in primary and secondary schools :— 


Frimary Education. 


* 




English. 

Vernacular. 

Total. 

No. per cent. 

Hindus 

« • 

• 

. 

14,066 

32,817 

46,913 

66 

Muhammadans 

• 

• 

• 

6,947 

26,025 

32,972 

31 

Sikhs . 

• 

• 

• 

1,377 

5,782 

7,159 

6-3 


It will be seen from the above figures that for every Muhammadan student 
there are more than t .vo Hindu students—the Sikhs being, to all intents and 
purposes, classed with tne Hindus. 
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Secondary Education. 

The percentage of Hindus is *051 and that of Muhammadans *017; that is, for 
three Hindu students there is one Muhammadan. This disparity is greater than 
even in the primary schools, where the ratio between the two classes of 
students is almost as that of 2: 1, Hindus being a little above 2. 

The above statement clearly shows that the Muhammadans are much behind 
in education. 

Here two questions rise— 

1st .—Why have not the Muhammadans availed themselves of education ? 

2nd .—How would they improve ? 

The first question is answered fully by Syyad Ahmed Ivhan Bahadur in his 
answer to Question 23, to quote which 1 should ask no apology here. He 
says:— 

“ Of all the sections of the Indian community, the Muhammadans have 
derived the least benefit from European science and literature. It is evident 
from the annual reports on public instruction, that in Government and mis¬ 
sionary schools and colleges, which may be regarded as the only means of dis¬ 
seminating "Western science and literature in this country, the number of 
Muhammadans is extremely limited. 

“ To verify this statement by more obvious argument, I had in 1878 drawn 
up, for submission to the local Government, the following statistical table for 
the twenty preceding years. This table conclusively shows the smallness of 
success which English education has had among Mussulmans:— 


Name of the University degree. 

Total number of 
graduates. 

Number 

of Muhammadan 
graduates. 

KEMABE3. 

Doctor in Law .... 

6 ' 

None. 


Honours in Law .... 

4 

None. 


Bachelor in Law .... 

705 

8 


Licentiate in Law 

235 

5 


Bachelor in Civil Engineering . 

36 

None. 


Licentiate in Civil Engineering 

51 

None. 


Master of Arts .' . . . 

326 

5 


Bachelor of Arts .... 

1,343 

30 


Doctor in Medicine 

4 

None. 


Honours in Medicine 

2 

None. 


Bachelor in Medicine 

58 

1 


Licentiates in Medicine and Surgery. 

385 

8 



3,155 

57 



“Now, taking the figures given in the -Memorandum on the Census of British 
India of 1871-72’ presented to Parliament, the population of Hindus in the 
provinces subject to the Calcutta University (Bengal, Assam, North-Western 
Provinces, Ajmere, Oudh, Punjab and Central Provinces) is 90,484,54-7, and 
that of Muhammadans is about 2-5ths of the Hindus. It would therefore be 
expected that the number of Muhammadan graduates would be about 1,262, but 
the table given above shows the number to be only 57, and the population is 
therefore a little less than l-55th. Turning to the calendar of the liurki Civil 
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Engineering College, svliicli gives instruction with a view' to secure properly- 
trained officers for the Public Works Department, the number of Muhammadans 
who have successfully passed the examinations is disproportionately small. 
Erom the year 1850 to 1876, the number of students who have successfully 
passed through the engineering class is 226, and of these only three are Muham¬ 
madans. The results of the upper subordinate class examination (which requires 
a knowledge of English) are equally unsatisfactory. Between the years 1848 
and 1876, no less thai. 707 students passed the upper subordinate class exa¬ 
mination, but of then., the number of Muhammadans is only 11. 

******* 

******* 

* * * * * * * 

“ This aversion of the Mussulman community is due to the fact that when 
in the reigns of the Caliphs of Bagdad the Greek sciences of logic, philosophy, 
astronomy, and geography were translated into Arabic they were accepted 
by the whole Muhammadan world without hesitation, and, with slight modifica¬ 
tions and alterations they gradually found their way into the religious books 
of the Muhammadans, so in course of time these sciences were identified with 
their very religion, and acquired a position by no means inferior to that of 
the sacred traditions of the faith. A few spurious but well-known foreign, as 
well as indigenous, traditions, which referred to remote historical events and 
to which time had lent a charm, were likewise adopted and accepted like other 
religious doctrines. 

“ European learning, which was founded on the results of modern investiga¬ 
tions, differed widely in principle from those Asiatic Greek dogmas, and the 
Muhammadans certainly believed that the philosophy and logic taught in the 
English language were tit variance with the tenets of Islam, while the modern 
sciences of geography and astronomy were universally regarded, and are still 
regarded by many, as altogether incompatible with the Muhammadan religion. 
History was viewed in no better light, inasmuch as it differed from their adopt¬ 
ed traditions. As regards literature, it must be admitted that it is a subject 
which is always more or less connected with the religion of the nation to which 
it belongs; and such being the case, the Muhammadans, as a matter of course, 
viewed this branch of knowledge, too, in anything but a favourable light. 
Their antipathy was carried so far, indeed, that they began to look upon the 
study of English by a Mussulman as little less than the embracing of Christi¬ 
anity, and the result was that Muhammadans generally kept aloof from the 
advantages offered by Government institutions. 

******* 

“ But this prejudice has of late decreased to a great extent, and is not en¬ 
tertained by so large a portion of the Muhammadan community as formerly. 
This may be said to be the main cause of abstention of the Muhammadans from 
the study of European science and literature.” 

The above statement of the Hon’ble Sayyud very rightly and accurately 
shows why Muhammadans have kept aloof from the English study. 

I do not think that Government can do anything to remove these erro¬ 
neous suppositions, which the Muhammadans, rightly or wrongly, have believed 
to be part of their religion. The remedy therefore lies in no hands but those 
of Muhammadans themselves, and evils can be removed by their efforts alone. 
But I should note here that certain classes of Muhammadans, even who do wish 
to study and are not surrounded by these prejudices, owing to their poverty, 
cannot attend the schools. In such a case I would recommend some special 
scholarships for such students, but the amount of scholarships should not exceed 
B3 in primary and middle schools. 

There is another important point to which I would recommend very strongly 
to call the attention of Government, i.e., generally all Government offices 
are filled up by Hindus, an d there are scarcely any Muhammadans. In the be¬ 
ginning, when-there was a difficulty to get competent Muhammadans for the 
posts, I think the local authorities were right to give preference to Hindus; but 
it is far from justice that preference should be given to Hindus when Muham¬ 
madans, who have passed the examinations required for the service, and of good 
abilities, can be had. 
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Tlie remedy of this lies wholly with the Government; indeed, it is pitiful 
to see the hosts of Dassos and Parsads, Kishens and Pams filling all the Gov¬ 
ernment posts, while hardly any Muhammadan is to be seen. Government 
can mend this, and this is one way, that when a vacancy falls, it should be 
advertised, and out of candidates of equal abilities preference should be given to 
Muhammadans until their number in the Government service be proportionate 
with that of Hindus. 

As the Government posts are filled up by Hindus, most of them use their 
influence to get in their relations, and almost all are governed by religious pre¬ 
judice (which, unfortunately, I am obliged to say, is not removed and washed 
off from the soil of India); and therefore it would be very difficult for Muham¬ 
madans to get any posts. 

Local Governments should ask for returns every six months, showing how 
many vacancies took place and to whom they were given. In case of Hindus 
getting appointments, remarks should be made by the Deputy Commissioners 
to show why a Hindu was preferred until the number of Muhammadans in the 
service becomes proportionate to that of Hindus. 

This step, which, in my opinion, is quite just, would also encourage 
Muhammadan education. 

Nobody, I think, would charge me with partiality when I am pleading 
this cause in accordance with justice. 

I do not recommend at all those who are not competent; but why 
should not able men be given a place in the administration of their country and 
in Government offices, while they have at least the same rights as Hindus have. 

Educational Durbar. 

In the very beginning, when this Department was established, there used to 
be held an annual Durbar, where the Lieutenant-Governor himself presided 
and distributed prizes with his own hands to successful students. This was a 
great encouragement to the education of the masses, because the zamindars 
think it an honour that their children should attend Durbars and get prizes from 
the hands of the ruler of the land himself. But of late this custom has been 
abandoned. 

I wish that it should be again revived, because, as shown above, it is a sort 
of encouragement to hold a Durbar annuahy, where the noblemen and gentry 
of the land should be present, and in their presence students should get prizes. 


HAJI GHTTLAM HTJSS^N, 

Member of the Education Commission. 



STANDARD LIST. 


Questions suggested for the examination of Witnesses before the Commission 

on Education. ( Witnesses are requested to select any of these questions 

on which they haze special knowledge , or they may propose others.) 

1. Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion 
on the subject of Education in India, and in what Province your experience 
has been gained. 

2. Do you think that in your Province the system of primary education 
has been placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the 
requirements of the community ? Can you suggest any improvements in the 
system of administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

3. In your Province, is primary instruction sought for by the people in 
general, or by particular classes only P Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes practically excluded from it; and if 
so, from what causes ? What is the attitude of the influential classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

4. To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your Province ? How 
far are they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the sub¬ 
jects and character of the instruction given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars? Prom what classes are 
the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangemeiits been made for training or providing masters in such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can be turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to 
accept State aid and ;o conform to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
can it be further extended ? 

5. What opinion does your experience lead you to bold of the extent and 
value of home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home able to 
compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the public service, with 
boys educated at school ? 

6. How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, 
for the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumer¬ 
ate the private agencies which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

V. How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in 
rural districts, be advantageously administered by district committees or 
local boards ? What are the proper limits of the control to be exercised by 
such bodies ? 

8. What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to muni¬ 
cipal committees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision 
of elementary instruction in towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possibility of Municipal Com¬ 
mittees failing to make sufficient provision ? 

9. Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools ? What is the present social status of village 
schoolmasters ? Do :hey exert a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for improving their position ? 

10. What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, 
would make them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to 
the agricultural classes ? Should any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

11. Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your Prov¬ 
ince the dialect of the people ? And if not, are the schools on that account 
less useful and popular ? 

12. Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the 
promotion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

13. Have you any Suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in 
primary schools ? 
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14. Will you favour the Commission with your views; first, as to how the 
number of primary schools can he increased; and secondly, how they can be 
gradually rendered more efficient ? 

15. Do you know of any instances in which Government educational 
institutions of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the manage¬ 
ment of local bodies, as contemplated in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 ? 
And what do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect has not been 
given to that provision ? 

16. Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the 
higher order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without 
aid, without injury to education or to any interests which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ? 

17. In the Province with which you are acquainted, are any gentlemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, 
in the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

18. If the Government, or any local authority having control of public 
money, were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of 
years from the maintenance of any higher educational institution, what 
measures would be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the interim, so as 
to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private footing ? 

19. Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid 
system, or the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the 
case of (a) colleges, (6) boys’ schools, (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

20. How far is the w hole educational system, as at present administered, 
one of practical neutrality, i.e., one in wliich a school or a college has no 
advantage or disadvantage as regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

21. What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges for the education of their children ? How far is the com¬ 
plaint well founded, that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edu¬ 
cation ? What is the rate of fees payable for higher education in your Prov¬ 
ince, and do you consider it adequate ? 

22. Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college sup¬ 
ported entirely by fees ? 

23. Is it, in your opinion, possible for a non-Government institution of 
the higher order to become influential and stable when in direct competition 
with a similar Government institution ? If so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so ? 

24. Is the cause of higher education in your Province injured by any. 
unhealthy competition; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

25. Do educated natives in your Province readily find remunerative 
employment ? 

26. Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the 
minds of those wdio do not pursue their studies further with useful and practi¬ 
cal information ? 

27. Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention 
of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the 
University? If so, are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the 
practical value of the education in secondary schools for the requirements of 
ordinary life ? 

28. Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who 
present themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large 
when compared with the requirements of the country ? If you think so, what 
do you regard as the causes of this state of things, and what remedies would 
you suggest ? 

29. What system prevails in your Province with reference to scholarships; 
and have you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system 
impartially administered as between Government and aided schools ? 

30. Is Municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, 
whether belonging to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this support 
likely to be permanent ? 

31. Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers 
in secondary schools, or are special Normal schools needed for the purpose ? 
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82. What is the system of school inspection pursued, in your Province ? 
In what respect is it capable of improvement ? 

33. Can you sug gest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency 
in the work of inspect on and examination ? 

34. How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable ? 

35. Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard 
to examinations or text-hooks, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily 
interfere with the free development of private institutions ? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the development of natural character and ability or to inter¬ 
fere with the production of a useful vernacular literature ? 

36. In a complete scheme of Education for India, what parts can, in your 
opinion, be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37. What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large 
extent from the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the 
spread of education, and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

38. In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest in order to prevent this result ? 

39. Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
occupy any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have 
you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

40. Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students 
in the schools or colleges in your Province? Have you any suggestions to 
make on the subject r 

41. Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the Province with which 
you are acquainted; ar.dif so, what is its character? 

42. What progress has been made by the department in instituting schools 
for girls; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? 
What improvements can you suggest ? 

43. Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

44. What is the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

45. Are the grains to girls’ schools larger in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms, than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

46. In the promotion of female education, what share has already been 
taken by European ladies; and how far would it be possible to increase the 
interest which ladies m ,ght take in this cause ? 

47. What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you 
have already referred, t lat experience has brought to light in the educational 
system as it has been hitherto administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48. Is any part oi the expenditure incurred by the Government on high 
education in your Province unnecessary? 

49. Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places 
of instruction already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of the people ? 

50. Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Educa¬ 
tion Department take too exclusive an interest in high education ? Would 
beneficial results be obtained by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school management ? 

51. Is the system of pupil teachers or monitors in force in your Province ? 
If so, please state how it works. 

52. Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools un¬ 
necessarily or prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check such a tend¬ 
ency ? If so, what measures ? 

53. Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary accord¬ 
ing to the means of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

54. Has the demand for high education in your Province reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have schools 
been opened by men of good position as a means of maintaining themselves ? 
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55. To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign¬ 
ing grants according to the results of periodical examinations should be applied ? 
What do you regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

56. To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign¬ 
ing grants in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best applied ? 
Under what conditions do you regard this system as a good one ? 

57. To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant- 
in-aid should amount under ordinary circumstances in the case of colleges and 
schools of all grades ? 

58. What do you consider to he the maximum number of pupils that can 
be efficiently taught as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges and 
schools respectively ? 

59. In your opinion, should fees in colleges be paid by the term, or by the 
month ? 

60. Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality 
require the withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of 
colleges and schools ? 

61. Do you think that the institutions of University professorships would 
have an important effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

62. Is it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of public examinations extending 
over the entire Province ? In what eases, if any, is it preferable that such pro¬ 
motions be left to the school authorities ? 

63. Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your 
Province to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave 
it improperly, from being received into another ? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

64. In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct manage¬ 
ment of higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable that it should 
retain under direct management one college in -each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations or conditions ? 

65. How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be 
employed in colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

66. Are European professors employed or likely to be employed in colleges 
under Native management ? 

67. Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your Province 
( e.g ., the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment in the 
matter of English education? To what are these circumstances due, and how 
far have they been provided for ? 

68. How far would Government be justified in withdrawing from any 
existing school or college, in places where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the ground of its religions teach-* 
ing ? 

69. Can schools and colleges under Native management compete success¬ 
fully with corresponding institutions under European management ? 

70. Are the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in your Province 
more onerous and complicated than necessary ? 



EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE PUNJAB PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


A. B .— The serial numbers of the questions in the Examinations in Chief of the witnesses refer to the 
numbers which those questions bear in the Standard List of queries forwarded to all witnesses 
and reprinted at the begining of this volume. 


Evidence of Khan Aiihad Shah, Extr i 

Ques. 1. —Please state what; opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1. —I was employed iu the Educational 
Department of the Punjab for a period of eleven 
years. During six years I was head master of 
tahsili district and Normal schools, respectively, 
and for five years I was District Inspector of 
Schools. For the past fourteen jears l have been 
officially connected with the department in the 
capacity of Tahsildar and Extra A ssistant Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think tha; in your prov¬ 
ince the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of develop¬ 
ment up to the requirements of the community ? 
Can you suggest auy improvemei ts in the system 
of administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —I do not think the system of pri¬ 
mary education has been placed o:i quite a sound 
basis in this province. It is supposed to provide 
for the requirements of two distinct classes of the 
community, i.e., ( a ) those who arc connected with 
public offices or those who are desirous of receiv¬ 
ing higher education ; (b) those desirous of re¬ 
ceiving instruction sufficient tc enable them to 
pursue their respective occupations. The existing 
system may be said to meet the requirements of the 
community in general, hut it does not satisfy the 
wants of the second class. For instance, in the vil¬ 
lages and towns lying along the bane of the Hima¬ 
layas, business and other correspondence is carried 
on in thePahari character. In the plains, particularly 
among the Sikhs, Gurmukhi is in vogue. In the 
larger towns and cities the Mahajani character is 
used. The existing system does not provide for 
instruction in these characters. Provision should 
be made for such instruction in accordance with 
the peculiar circumstances of diSerent localities. 
Separate schools should be established for this pur¬ 
pose, in order that those- who wisli to prepare for 
higher education may not have their progress im¬ 
peded by having to learn multifarious characters. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is- primary in¬ 
struction sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, wry ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influ¬ 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society r 

Ans. 3. —With the exception of certain classes 
who do not stand in need of education to pursue 
their respective occupations (sued; as Bhabras, 
G-ujars, Gadis, Harnis, artisans, &c), it may be 
said that primary education is sought for by the 
people in general. 

Low castes, such as sweepers, (Tamars, hisras, 
&c., are practically excluded from primary educa¬ 
tion, as the other classes will not mix with them. 
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Generally speaking, the influential classes are 
not in favour of the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous 
schools exist in your province? How far are they 
a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the instruc¬ 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? 
From what classes are the masters in such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that in¬ 
digenous schools can be turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education, and what is 
the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—Indigenous schools may almost he 
said to have become extinct in this province. The 
very few that survive stick to the ancient village 
system. The instruction imparted is restricted to 
religious subjects, and the requirements of the vil¬ 
lage community. There is no classification. The 
schools are open from morn till noon and again in 
the afternoon. Mental arithmetic, Persian books, 
and composition of the old Oriental style, are 
taught. Grammar is not included in the course 
of instruction. Corporal punishment is freely ad¬ 
ministered. There are no fixed rates of fees. In 
towns small sums are paid weekly or monthly ac¬ 
cording to the means of the parents or guardians-; 
in villages, grain at harvest time and small sums 
on festivals are given. In addition to this, school¬ 
master is fed by turns by his pupils, and is reward¬ 
ed on the occasion of particular subjects being 
begun or finished. The teachers are always 
chosen from a class that is held in special esteem 
from religious considerations ; but as a rule they are 
not men of any estimable qualifications. No ar¬ 
rangements have been made for training or pro¬ 
viding masters in such schools. To turn these 
schools to good account as part of a system of na¬ 
tional education, it will be necessary to introduce 
into them the subjects generally taught in Govern¬ 
ment schools. They should also be made to con¬ 
form to the system of discipline and classification in 
force in Government schools. This could be effect¬ 
ed by the extension of State aid and supervision 
to such institutions, and by training the village 
schoolmasters in the method of instruction impart¬ 
ed in Government schools. They will be found 
willing to accept such aid and to conform to the 
rules under which it is given. 

Ques, 5 .—What opinion does your experi¬ 
ence lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at 
home able to compete on equal terms at examina- 
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tions qualifying 1 for the public service with hoys 
educated at school ? 

Aus. 5. —With the exception of a few special 
instances, home instruction may be said not to 
exist in this province. Even in these exceptional 
cases, the instruction imparted at home is hardly 
sufficient to enable a hoy educated at home to com¬ 
pete on equal terms at examinations qualifying 
for the public service with boys educated at 
school, 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government de¬ 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts? 
Can you enumerate the private agencies which 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —The time has not yet arrived when 
Government can depend to any extent on private 
effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of elemen • 
tary instruction in rural districts. The existing 
circumstances of the country are not such as to 
warrant any dependence on private effort for sup¬ 
plying this want. In some of the larger cities a 
few schools have been started by Anjumans or local 
societies, but their number does not exceed four or 
five. In most places no such agencies exist for 
the promotion of primary instruction. But little 
reliance can be placed on the usefulness or perma¬ 
nency of schools established by private agencies. 
Many have been started and have ceased to exist 
within a very short time in different places. Two 
causes operate against the utility and permanence 
of such institutions—(1) The sources of expendi¬ 
ture are insignificant and precarious. They 
generally have to depend for support on voluntary 
subscriptions, which do not find much favour with 
the people ; (2) the promoters are generally public 
servants, and the exigencies of the service do not 
admit of their residence in anyone place being of 
sufficient duration to enable them to exert their 
influence for any length of time in this cause. The 
local residents generally are not men of sufficient 
ability to be of much service in promoting the 
cause of education. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education iu rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies. 

Ans. 7. —I think the time has not yet arrived 
when district committees and local boards can 
to any extent advantageously administer funds as¬ 
signed for primary education in rural districts. 
Until such a time arrives, the control of local 
boards and committees should be restricted to 
the allotment of funds, and construction and 
repair of schools. I do not think it would be 
safe as yet to trust them with the appointment 
and removal of teachers and the management of 
schools. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns is 
to be a charge against Municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make suffici¬ 
ent provision ? 

Ans. 8. —I think aided primary schools should 
be entrusted to Municipal committees for manage¬ 
ment, and they should be required to support not 
only aided but all primary institutions. If any 
Municipality cannot well afford this charge, I 


would suggest that it may be relieved of the 
cost of town police. Asa security against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision, I would suggest that 
provision be made for such a contingency by 
levying fees on every male child born and every 
boy or girl married. In the ease of births, the 
fees should range, according to the means of the 
parents, from 4 annas to 1 rupee, and in the ease 
of marriages from 4 annas to 3 rupees. Those 
really unable to pay should be exempted. Local 
circumstances might enable the committees to 
devise other means for making this provision. 
Where funds admit, the Municipal committees 
should also support middle schools. To some 
extent this already prevails in many of the large 
towns and cities. In such cases the committees 
should be entrusted with the support and manage¬ 
ment of primary schools, and with the support 
only of middle schools. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? I)o they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measures other than increase of pay for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—At present the appointment of teachers 
for primary schools is made without any reference 
to religious considerations or local residence. I 
think such teachers should be selected from the 
community and class which predominates, and 
that resident teachers should have the preference, 
provided, of course, that they are duly qualified. 
Comparatively speaking, the social status of village 
schoolmasters is good, but I do not think that 
they exercise a very beneficial influence among the 
villagers. If their appointment were made here¬ 
ditary, subject to the possession of the requisite 
qualifications and to selection from a respectable 
class, I believe it would improve their position 
without necessitating an increase of pay. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects 'efficient ? 

Aus. 10 .—To make the primary schools more 
acceptable to the agricultural classes, agricultural 
primers and such principles of law and procedure 
as may be useful to them in guarding against the 
malpractices of village patwaris and the chicanery 
of money-lenders, should be introduced in a plain, 
easy, and familiar style. Special measures should 
be adopted for imparting a practical knowledge of 
agriculture to the sons of agriculturists when they 
have gone through the course of instruction 
usually followed in primary schools. A school of 
agriculture may be established in each pargana for 
this purpose. If practicable, an-angements should 
also be made for imparting practical instruction 
in other crafts to the artisan class. Physical exer¬ 
cise should be made compulsory in all primary 
schools. The introduction of such measures will 
tend to remove the common complaint that the 
present system of education tends to make the 
boys unwilling and unfit for their respective trades 
and professions, and would thus make the schools 
more popular among all classes. 

Ques. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
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of the people? And If not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —Urdu is the vernacular recognised 
and taught in schools, and it is fast becoming the 
( lingua franca.’ The variations in dialect are 
insignificant, and Urdu may fairly be said to be 
the language of the people. Persian forms the 
prevailing element of Urdu, and therefore its 
retention in the course of instruction is not calcu¬ 
lated to make the schools less useful and popular. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —Yes. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —I think the system of taking fees in 
village schools should be done away with, as it is 
calculated to prevent a poor ignorant people from 
having free access to education. In towns and 
cities the amount of fees should be fixed according 
to the means of the parents. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of pri¬ 
mary schools can be increased; ind secondly , how 
they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —To increase the number of primary 
schools, it will be necessary to secure more certain 
and ample resources of expenditu :e, as the present 
assignments are insufficient for tie purpose. 

At present the pay of head teachers in primary 
schools ranges from RIO to lb. These schools 
are divided into lower and upper primary, the 
former consisting of three aid the latter of 
five classes. I think the pay of teachers in the 
lower division should be from R6 to RIO, and 
in the upper division from RIO to R15. The 
saving thus gained can he devoted to increase 
the number of primary schools. 

The malba income is not at present appropriated 
to proper uses, and I would suggest that a fifth 
portion of such income should be allotted to pri¬ 
mary schools. 

At present only the village proprietors pay the 
educational cess. Non-proprie ;ors contribute 
nothing. I am of opinion that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the low-caste classes, all should contribute 
towards the cost of education. I he rate for non¬ 
proprietors should vary according to means from 
6 pies to 3 annas levied per house in the same 
way as chaukidari fees. 

Further provision can be made by constituting 
the teacher the registrar of marriages for the 
villages in his circle, and by levying small fees 
ranging, say, from 4 annas to I rupee for each boy 
or girl married. The zilladar tan decide as to 
the rate of fees to he levied in particular cases. 
Villages and towns paying octroi might be ex¬ 
empted from the above. 

These measures would increase the resources so 
as to provide for an increased number of primary 
schools, and when proper arrangements are made 
for the supervision of these schools by the ap¬ 
pointment of visitors for each pargana, their use¬ 
fulness will he ensured. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Punjab. 


Ans. 15. —In two instances only have Govern¬ 
ment schools been closed in favour of Missionary 
institutions. I allude to Jalandhar and Sialkot, 
where mission schools already existed. In the 
former place the Government school was closed in 
1856, and in the latter a few years later on. The 
results are not of such a nature as would justify 
full effect being given to the spirit of paragraph 
62 of the despatch of 1854. Even in Jalandhar 
and Sialkot the people wish for the re-institution of 
Government schools. A Hindi school was started 
and carried on for some time in Jalandhar. A 
petition praying for the establishment of a Gov¬ 
ernment school in that place is now before the 
Government; that the mission institution there 
does not supply the wants of the place is evident 
from the fact that boys from Jalandhar go to 
Husiarpur, Rahon, Ludhiana, and Amritsar to 
receive education. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education, or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —I do not think the time has yet 
arrived when Government institutions of the high¬ 
er order might be thus closed or transferred. 
Mission schools alone can to some extent supply 
the wants of the people, but public opinion is 
against such institutions. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17.~ No. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —I fear the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try are such that, in the event of the contingency 
contemplated, it would be impossible for a long 
time to come to devise any such measures as are 
alluded to. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —-Only Natives who have received edu¬ 
cation of the higher order can readily find remu¬ 
nerative employment. Others generally are not 
so fortunate. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —The number of pupils in secondary 
schools who present themselves for the University 
Entrance Examinations is rather below than above 
the requirements of the country. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is 
the scholarship system impartially administered 
as between Government and aided schools ? 

32 
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Am. 29 .—Scholarships are awarded to two class¬ 
es of boys, (1) those who having 1 passed the 
primary examination join the middle schools; 
(2) those who having passed the middle school 
examination join high schools or upper district 
schools. As a rule these scholarships are not con¬ 
fined to local students. I think this system is a 
desirable one where high or upper district schools 
exist. Had it been otherwise, it would have pre¬ 
vented all outsiders from pursuing their education. 
In a province where progress in education is in a 
great measure dependent on such help and encour¬ 
agement, these scholarships should, I think, be 
made still more liberal and extensive. At present 
only agriculturists derive full benefit from the 
system of scholarships. Aided schools have not 
got this advantage. The reason is that the sources 
that provide for scholarships, derived as they are 
from classes of different religions, do not justify 
their assignment to such institutions as profess to 
impart instruction in particular religions. As it 
is, the grant of scholarships is practically limited 
to Government schools and such schools as do not 
include religious instruction in their course. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—I think the University curriculum 
affords sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, and I think it obviates the necessity of 
having special Normal schools for the purpose. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32 .—Inspectors or their assistants inspect 
all schools once in the year. District Inspectors, 
as a rule, inspect the primary and middle schools 
three times in the year, although they are expected 
to do so four times. Assistant Inspectors make 
local inspections in the case of middle schools, but 
primary schools are not thus visited. The practice 
is to get together the schools lying within a radius, 
say, of 10 miles. I think this practice is objec¬ 
tionable, Having to march along for several 
miles to find themselves in strange places and in 
the midst of strange faces, does not tend to impart 
confidence to little children. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is not to be wondered at if they get 
confused and fail when, under more favourable 
circumstances, they would pass successfully. Such 
failure is anything but encouraging. Moreover, 
it is hardly possible for inspectors to have any 
insight into the real state of schools unless they 
inspect them locally. But this would not be pos¬ 
sible unless, perhaps, they continued their tours 
during the hot weather, which would not be in 
the case of European Inspectors. When the 
number of schools is increased, it would become 
still more impracticable. To remedy this 1 would 
suggest the appointment of a far larger staff of 
Native subordinate inspectors. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —With the exception of a few cities 
possessing men of ability and intelligence, I fear 
we have no means of securing efficient voluntary 
agency in the work of inspection and examination. 
Even in these exceptional cases I would not utilise 
the services of any voluntary agency without pre¬ 
viously ascertaining that it would be quite safe to 
do so. 


Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertion and com¬ 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —I am afraid the consequences would 
be fatal to the cause of education. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Only in district, and some other 
denominations of schools, are any steps taken for 
promoting the physical well-being of students. 
Even in them it is optional. I think physical 
exercise should be made compulsory, and a stated 
time set apart for it in all schools. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and, if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —There are a few such schools in which 
instruction in religion is imparted to Hindu and 
Muhammadan girls. But the state and character 
of even these few schools is such as to render them 
good for nothing. 

Ques. 42. — What progress has been made by the 
department in instituting schools for girls; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them? What improvements can you suggest? 

Ans. 42. —But little progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls. 
With the exception of a few books specially com¬ 
piled for girls, the course of instruction is the 
same as that followed in primary schools. Such 
instruction is not liked by the people, and the 
existing schools are not popular among the respect¬ 
able classes. In a country of female seclusion it 
is hardly worth while for girls to learn by heart 
the countries, cities, mountains, &c., of the world. 
Only such instruction should he imparted to girls 
as may help them in becoming good housewives. 
A knowledge of the rudiments of arithmetic would 
be useful. Moral education should have the first 
place. In fact, to render these schools really use¬ 
ful and popular, religious instruction is indispen¬ 
sable. Neither would it be so impracticable as in 
the case of boys, as there are separate schools for 
Christian, Muhammadan, and Hindu girls. As 
soon as this is provided for, the respectable classes 
will readily avail themselves of it. At present 
the majority of pupils consists of the lower classes, 
who are attracted by rewards and prizes. I think 
the education of those girls should receive prior 
consideration whose husbands will presumably be 
educated men. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

Ans. 51. —The system of pupil teachers or moni¬ 
tors is in force in the province. Poor but deserving 
pupils are usually appointed monitors. Some are 
appointed to supply a deficiency in the strength of 
the staff. They are usually employed in teaching 
the lowest classes, but I consider it would be safer 
to utilise their assistance in teaching classes im¬ 
mediately under that to which they belong. This 
would obviate the necessity of instruction in 
Normal schools. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class of 
schools or colleges vary according to the means of 
the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 
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Ans. 53. —In schools of the higher order and in 
colleges the fees should vary according to the 
means of the parents or guardians. 

Qnes. 58. —What do you consider to be the maxi¬ 
mum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instru ;tor in the ease 
of colleges and schools respective ly ? 

Ans. 58. —If the system of galleries were adopted, 
forty pupils could, I think, be efficiently taught 
as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges. 
In schools of the second and third order the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught by one teacher is 2U or 25. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at ai: y stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Am. 62. —With the exception of the highest 
middle class the promotions from class to class 
should be left in the hands of the school author¬ 
ities. I would here bring to notice the difficulties 
and disadvantages under which t le primary and 
middle classes labour in this respect. The pro¬ 
motions at present depend on the annual inspec¬ 
tions of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors. 
Boys who are deserving of promo ion cannot get 
it until the inspection has taken place, and the 
manner of holding these examinations is anything 
but favourable. I think the promotions should 
be left in the hands of the District Inspectors, 
aud where such schools are connected with middle, 
high, and upper district schools, the head masters 
should be empowered to make the promotions. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing from the direct management of higher in¬ 
stitutions generally, do you think it desirable that it 
should retain under direct management one college 
in each province as a model to other colleges ; 
aud, if so, under what limitations or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —We pray that such a contingency may 
not happen. Should it unfortunately be un¬ 
avoidable, it would of course be desirable to retain 
under direct management one college in each 
province as a model to other colleges. The Lahore 
College with its present limitations or conditions 
would answer the purpose. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population in your province ( e.g , the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English educaticn? To what 
are these circumstances due, and low far have 
they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —The circumstances of the Muham¬ 
madans are such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education. 

The first educational institutions opened under 
British rule were the mission schools. The 
Muhammadans had never been accu stomed to any 
other language than Persian and Arabic, to which 
they were naturally attached. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that they held aloof from a 


language which they feared would subvert their 
faith. The Hindus had no such scruples and pos¬ 
sessed more accommodating dispositions. They 
accommodated themselves readily to the new state 
of things and availed themselves freely of the 
Missionary institutions. Subsequently, when Gov¬ 
ernment schools were established, similar con¬ 
siderations prevented the Mussalmans from com¬ 
peting with their more versatile antagonists. The 
alterations and innovations carried out in the old 
Persian books to which they had always been 
attached, did not serve to popularise the Govern¬ 
ment schools among the Muhammadans. Poverty 
is anything but congenial to progress in educa¬ 
tion; the Muhammadans were a poor people when 
the Government changed hands, and no special 
measures were taken to ameliorate their condition. 
The consequence was that the Hindus had the 
lion's share of appointments in public offices aud 
departments. The class of Native Extra Assistant 
Commissioners forms the only exception, in which 
Political exigencies connected with the North- 
West Frontier have brought about the appoint¬ 
ment of a comparatively large number of Muham¬ 
madans. Under these circumstances, special con¬ 
sideration should be shown to a race which has, 
as it were, to battle against the current. Special 
facilities should, I submit, be afforded to Muham¬ 
madans in their endeavours to retrieve their 
fortune. This can he done by allowing them a 
larger share of public appointments and by pro¬ 
viding special schools for their education with 
liberal scholarships by way of encouragement. 

Supplementary Questions. 

Ques. 71 .—Is the present system of supervision 
of schools by district officers susceptible of im¬ 
provement? 

Ans. 71 .—I think the multifarious work of a 
district officer prevents him from paying such 
attention to the matter as he might otherwise do. 
To remedy this I would suggest that an Assistant 
Commissioner, who may be considered specially 
fitted for the work, and who may take an interest 
in it, be appointed to assist the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner in the matter. He should exercise the 
same control as the Deputy Commissioner does, 
reporting all matters relating to the appointments, 
removal, &c., of teachers for the final orders of 
that officer. During the course of his usual tours 
he should take the opportunity of inspecting the 
schools that come in his way. 

Ques. 72 .—Should the services of primary school 
teachers count for pension ? 

A ns. 72 .—To induce a better class of men to en¬ 
ter the Educational Department, it seems advisable 
to make the service of primary school teachers 
pensionable. This is all the more desirable when 
it is considered that they are supposed to be men 
of superior qualifications, and have to perform 
work of a more arduous nature than others who 
have the advantage of service qualifying for 
pension, while they are presumably less hard- 
worked and of inferior qualifications. 


Cross-examination of 

By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1. — You desire to have specia. schools for 
Muhammadans with liberal scholarships. Would 
you have any religious teaching in them, such as 
would be suitable for Muhammadaus 3 
A. 1. —No, not in Government schools. 

Q. 2 .—In what respect would there be special 
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schools for Muhammadans ? 

A. 2 .—There should be special scholarships for 
Muhammadans, not special schools. As Muham¬ 
madans arc poor, they cannot often continue their 
education without scholarships. 

Q. 3 .—From what funds should these scholar¬ 
ships be provided ? 
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A. 3. —From imperial revenue or district or 
Municipal funds. 

Q. 4. —In answer 29, you object to giving 
scholarships in aided schools from these funds, 
because they come from persons of various religions, 
and you then object to giving such funds to aided 
schools, but not to Muhammadans in particular ? 

A. 4. —Where there is no religious instruction, 
I should not object to giving scholarships. 

Q. 5. —Under what circumstances do boys go 
from Jalandhar to Amritsar, &c., for education ? 

A. 5. —To escape religious instruction. They 
go without scholarships. 

Q. 6. —Why was the Hindi School at Jalandhar 
not kept up ? 

A. 6. —There were not sufficient fees, nor suffi¬ 
cient subscriptions. 

Q. 7. —Did that school receive no grant-in-aid ? 

A. 7. —No, although an application was made 
for it. 

Q. 8. —Had a grant been given, could that 
school have been carried on with the fees and sub¬ 
scriptions which it received ? 

A. 8. —With the grant-in-aid on the usual rule, 
and a little assistance from the Municipality, it 
could have maintained itself. The aid altogether 
must have amounted to three-quarters of the ex¬ 
penditure. 

By Haji Qhulam Hassan. 

Q. 1 .—How would you meet the expenses of 
separate schools ? 

A, 1 .—I think, as the agriculturalists pay the 
village cess, that should be wholly devoted to vil¬ 
lage education. I recommend separate schools for 
non-agriculturalists, who also ought to pay the 
expense of their o.vn education. Elsewhere, I 
have proposed that there should not be regular 
taxation from these classes, as it would be unpo¬ 
pular. But I recommend that, among other 
things, the malba or additional cess raised under 
the settlement of 5 per cent, on the laud reve¬ 


nue should be devoted to educational purposes. 
This tax is nominally devoted to the poor and to 
the entertainment of travellers; as a matter of 
fact it is not so devoted, but absorbed by the 
lambardars and other minor officials. 

Q. 9.—Don’t you think the levying of birth 
and marriage taxes which you propose would be 
very unpopular, and rather impracticable to carry 
out in the country where the poor inhabitants are 
more numerous than the rich ? 

A. 2 .—It is the old custom in this country that 
on births and marriages El is given to the 
village schoolmaster. This the people give volun¬ 
tarily, and they would be equally well content to 
pay it to a general fund, if they knew it was to be 
spent on their children’s education. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. i.—What reason have you for stating in 
your answer No. 9 that the appointment of teach¬ 
ers for primary schools is made without any refer¬ 
ence to religious considerations or local residence ? 

A. 1.— Within my own personal experience I 
know it to be the case. 

Q. 2 .—Is it in your experience usual to teach 
technical subjects in schools of general instruc¬ 
tion ? 

A. 2 .—It is most necessary to teach the rudi¬ 
ments of agriculture and handicrafts, but it is not 
done at present. 

Q. 3.—You complain that the European In¬ 
spectors cannot have much insight into the schools. 
Cannot these gentlemen rely for details upon the 
information and advice of their subordinates ? 

A. 3 .—The Inspectors cannot rely upon the In¬ 
formation of the chief mohurrirs and other subor¬ 
dinates, because the latter have their friends 
among the teachers. 

The circles are too large for the Inspectors to 
inspect efficiently, and they cannot go into the 
villages on account of the heat. The journey is 

too much for them. 

* 


Evidence of the Rev. 

Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

A ns. 1 .—I have been for about two and a half 
years connected with educational work in Delhi, 
Northern India, and during the chief part of that 
time as Principal of St. Stephen’s Mission College 
and School. It will be understood therefore that 
my experience in educational matters is extremely 
limited. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? 

Ans. 9. —I do not know to what extent the 
pupil teacher system has been considered as appli¬ 
cable to primary school education in India. In a 
country where poverty prevents so many clever 
scholars from continuing their education, the 
system seems to deserve special attention, as it 
enables such to continue their own education up to 
a certain point, while earning their living by teach¬ 
ing. So long as the mechanical method of teach¬ 
ing continues in vogue, little boys can as well be 
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taught the elements of primary instruction by 
pupil teachers as other masters. The introduction 
of this system would, however, necessitate (1) the 
better training of the masters themselves ; (2) the 
preparation and further instructionof pupil teach¬ 
ers out of school —an idea foreign at present 
probably to an Indian schoolmaster. If the stand¬ 
ard required for every village schoolmaster be 
that of the Punjab middle examination (verna¬ 
cular), the standard to be fixed for the pupil 
teacher would naturally be that of the 5th primary 
examination. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government or any local 
authority having control of public money were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18 .—It seems to me that the withdrawal 
of Government from any higher educational in¬ 
stitution should to a large extent be made depend¬ 
ent on the principle of endowments. Aided mis¬ 
sion schools have practically an endowment to 
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rely upon from year to year. The maintenance 
of an institution on a private footing would 
always be very precarious if local subscriptions or 
Municipal grants were the sole or chief source of 
revenue. 

Ques. 19. — .... Are the grants adequate in 
the case of boys’ schools and N ormal schools ? 

Ans. 19. — Boys’ Schools. —The grants made to 
aided schools seem to be inadequate in one direc¬ 
tion, viz., that no encouragement is given to 
managers to develop their sys ,em of primary or 
other schools. In this mission only half of our 
primary schools receive any grant-in-aid, three 
of these being situated in the suburbs where no 
Government school exists; and if we wished to 
increase the number, we shou Id at present have 
no prospect of receiving any help for such exten¬ 
sion. I also think that more liberal allowances 
might be made to aided schools for the purchase 
of scientific and other apparatus, schools being 
always expected, as at present, to guarantee half 
at least of the grant applied for. 

Normal Schools.—So far as I know, no assist¬ 
ance is given by Government to enable aided 
schools to make use of the district Normal 
schools; and it is to the want of trained masters 
more than to any other cause that the inferiority 
whenever it exists of aided schoo's to Government 
schools is traceable. The principle being that the 
students receive at the Normal school the amount 
of his salary as a teacher (though this seems to me 
unnecessarily favourable to tlu student whose 
worth will be so much increased by his training), 
it would seem reasonable that Government should 
be asked to contribute a certain proportion of the 
expense, and that whether the Normal school be 
connected with their own or with any other 
(private or mission) system of set ools. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage from any reli¬ 
gious principles that are taught or not taught in 
it? 

Ans. 20. —So far as my very limited experience 
enables me to judge, the educational system as 
administered in the Punjab is undoubtedly one of 
practical neutrality. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province; and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The majority of boys in our schools 
are drawn from the Baniya, Kayasth, and Kshat- 
triya castes. The rate of fees undoubtedly is cal¬ 
culated to press unduly on the pool, while it does 
not press on the rich at all in p roportion to the 
difference of incomes. At the same time, it 
should not be forgotten that in any well adjusted 
system of Municipal cess the chief part of the 
burden would necessarily fall on the richer classes, 
who might therefore be considered entitled to pay 
fees within the prescribed maximum limit. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution? 
If not, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Funjdb. 


Ans. 23 .—I see no reason why the aided insti¬ 
tution should not hold its own with the Govern¬ 
ment one, provided that the concessions suggested 
in answer to question 19 be made, i.e., that aided 
schools be not actually handicapped in the com¬ 
petition. 

The prestige of Government schools undoubtedly 
tends to draw boys of the more wealthy classes to 
them. But my experience leads me to believe that 
not only (in the case of a mission aided school) 
is its religious basis no hindrance to its influence, 
but that a strong esprit de corps may be developed, 
tending to make the school even popular, so far as 
the students are concerned, though parents will 
naturally be much slower to recognise or endorse 
such a view. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exa¬ 
mination of the University ? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the prac¬ 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 26,27, 8f 34 .—Considering the extraordi¬ 
nary ignorance which prevails in this country on 
the commonest subjects, it seems strange how 
very small a part of the education of a boy is 
directed to its removal. It is true that indirectly 
many errors are corrected, and that many are so 
connected with the popular religions of the 
country that they could not he directly met with¬ 
out violating the principle of religious neutrality. 
But I would suggest that one of the chief wants 
among text-books is a catechism corresponding to 
a now, no doubt, obsolete English book, which 
was, however, a valuable means of enlightenment 
to many young minds at home in the past, viz., 
Brewer’s Guide to Knowledge. A graduated sys¬ 
tem of text books, designed to give information 
on the simplest topics of natural science, domestic 
and political economy, health, ethnology, &c., 
might be drawn up and used for examination in 
the fifth Primary and the third middle schools ; 
and should such a book he approved by the Univer¬ 
sities for the Entrance Examination also, it would 
be of great importance, I think, that with the 
exception of the last stage named, the teaching en 
such subjects should be vernacular, as English is 
too imperfectly understood to be the medium of 
such instruction. 

The general character of the Urdu text-books 
(Readers) in use seems somewhat monotonous 
and wanting in variety. Might not illustrative 
anecdotes from English History, after the style of 
Miss Yonge’s text-books for children, be prepared 
for primary schools? Also other anecdotes of a 
more general kind illustrating such subjects as 
duty, heroism, kindness to animals, &c. The 
need of making things interesting to the learner 
seems but little regarded in Indian text-books. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your 
province with reference to scholarships; and 
have you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is 
the scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong. 

33 
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ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far 
is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 29 fy 30 .—So far as I know, the scholar¬ 
ship system of this province has, until quite recen¬ 
tly, been administered without reference to aided 
schools. The rules for the latter preclude their 
getting more than half their expenditure defrayed 
from provincial revenues; but the question arises 
whether scholarships might not fairly be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to wholly a different cate¬ 
gory from other expenditure. Notice has recently 
been given that scholarships will be awarded to 
all students passing the Punjab middle examina¬ 
tion, whether belonging to Government or aided 
schools. But this concession proceeds on the 
assumption that every student passing an examina¬ 
tion is entitled to a scholarship. The principle 
thus assumed, however, seems open to grave 
objections. Scholarships are naturally divided 
into two classes— (a) those awarded for merit; (b) 
those awarded to poor boys for maintenance. 
When only a standard has to be obtained in an 
examination, a very large number of students 
may fairly be considered to have gained a suffici¬ 
ent reward if they get a pass certificate ; other¬ 
wise the value attached to a scholarship is apt to 
become greatly depreciated. But it is natural and 
fitting that merit scholarships should be awarded 
by Government on a certain fixed and definite 
scale. I may mention that in the college recent¬ 
ly opened by our mission in Delhi, we have gone 
on the principle of giving no scholarship under 
any circumstances to any student passing an exa¬ 
mination (of the Calcutta Unversify) in the 
lowest division, on the ground that it is, on the 
whole, probable that such students are better 
adapted for other occupations than the pursuit of 
learning, and should not therefore be encouraged 
to continue their college course. With regard to 
poor boys’ scholarships, I would suggest that i 
Municipal committees are the most convenient 
bodies to apply to when help is needed on this 
score. They might be applied to grant a 
school so many maintenance-scholarships of dif¬ 
ferent values to be administered by the head 
master according to the particular needs of the 
boys. The Municipal aid which we at present 
receive (B.30) is wholly inadequate to our re¬ 
quirements. I incline to the opinion that mission 
schools have no claim to grants from Municipal 
bodies for other than the object mentioned above. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what res¬ 
pect is it capable of improvement? 

Ans. 32 .—I think it would be advisable that 
in the case of aided schools in large and acces¬ 
sible towns, the Inspectors and other duly qualified 
persons should occasionally visit the schools and 
inspect the general work without giving any 
notice before. Those on the spot are apt to over¬ 
look many things which an experienced stranger 
coming in would rapidly detect. He would also 
be able to observe the character of the teaching 
given and suggest improvements. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of the schools or colleges, do you 
apprehend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of instruction would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result. 

Ans. 38 .—Provided that the system of inspec¬ 
tion be maintained, and that the Universities are 


led to see the importance of from time to time 
raising their standard, especially of matriculation, 
I can see no reason why the general standard of 
instruction should deteriorate on the withdrawal of 
Government from the direct management of 
schools and colleges. At present, though the 
number of students entering for the Entrance and 
F. A. Examinations is so enormously in excess of 
the possible openings of those seeking for employ¬ 
ment, yet it does not seem contemplated to raise 
the standard by increasing the difficulty and 
range of the curriculum, so as to reduce 
the number of passes and gradually raise the 
whole character of University education. At 
first it would have been suicidal to fix a practical¬ 
ly prohibitive standard; but the time seems to 
have come when a more intrinsically sound and 
normal standard might be aimed at. But assum¬ 
ing that the number of posts conditional on high 
education will increase rather than diminish, the 
withdrawal of Government need not affect the 
standard of instruction. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—In large towns where there is a 
diversified system of schools, as in Delhi, it would 
be practicable, I think, to have a central gymna¬ 
sium, which boys from all schools might attend on 
payment of a fee fixed in proportion to their 
sehool fee. If prizes for competition were offered 
by the Municipality or private gentlemen, such 
an institution would become very popular, and in 
many cases Europeans who were gymnasts at 
home would doubtless be willing to attend occa¬ 
sionally or act as judges at the contests. 

Failing this, special grants-in-aid for the pur¬ 
chase of apparatus may reasonably be looked for 
from Government, such grants being, of course, 
independent of the subsidy made for educational 
purposes. 

(files. 55 .—To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied? What do you regard as 
the chief conditions for making this system equi¬ 
table and useful ? 

Ques. 57 .—To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 55 fy 57 .—Considering the present state of 
education in India, I do not believe that the pay¬ 
ment by result system can be supplied, pure and 
simple, without unfairness and detriment to edu¬ 
cation. That the ordinary grant-in-aid should be 
made partly or even wholly dependent on a school 
obtaining a certain percentage of passes seems 
reasonable, and in many ways advisable, as stimu¬ 
lating energy and thoroughness; but to make the 
grant wholly dependent on result is to attach an 
exaggerated importance to the examination per 
se, and fails to emphasise and give due place to 
the non-examination side of education, including 
such elements as attendance, punctuality, discipline, 
good manners, &c. The object of education in 
schools not being simply to make boys pass exa¬ 
minations, it seems to follow that the system of 
grants should not be allowed to foster such a false 
conception. At the same time, it may be advis¬ 
able to encourage efforts by allowing an extra 
grant as bonus in case tbe required minimum of 
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passes is exceeded. This ought only to be neces¬ 
sary in the primary department;. In the ease of 
schools aided up to half their expenditure by 
Government, such extra prize money or bonus 
ought to be allowed in addition to the amount of 
the ordinary grant. The present system seems 
too stringent, for this reason, that under no cir¬ 
cumstance can an aided school receive a grant 
for more than half its expenditure, so that if its 
ordinary grant amount to the half, it is debarred 
from receiving any help on the s 3ore of apparatus, 
reward, grant, or bonus of the kind suggested 
above. This seems to me one of the chief griev¬ 
ances of aided schools under the present system, 
and tends to discourage all efforts towards im¬ 
provement and general development. 

Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60 .—The evidence seems to show that 
Government schools are not and iannot be neutral 
as regards religion. But the inference to be 
drawn from this does not at all pent to the with¬ 
drawal of Government from education on this 
account. On the contrary, if the greatest care be 
taken to ensure that no genuine religious feelings 
or convictions are directly tamper id with, it seems 
clearly the duty of Government to impart a sound 
secular education irrespective of its possible influ¬ 
ence on the religious ideas of the students. The 
teaching of science in Engl a id is by many 
thought to have an anti-religious effect. But 
whether this be so or not, there c in be no doubt 
as to the duty of Government to have science 
taught far and wide, leaving it to the Church and 
other religious bodies to provide what corrections 
are thought fit to guard against any dangerous 
tendencies of such teaching. In the same way 
I should maintain that it is the duty of Hindus 
and Muhammadans to take their own measures 
to counteract the dangerous tendencies of our 
education. If they do not do so, the obvious 
inference is either that they are so indifferent to 
the matter that their alarmism is not worthy of 
consideration, or that they are convinced already 
that it is useless to oppose the self-demonstrat¬ 
ing tenets of Western teaching, in which case it 
may be said the sooner they make way for more 
qualified teachers the better. If the reasonable 
demands of the more enlightened portion of the 
people be conceded, and manuals of moral teach¬ 
ing introduced, I do not see that the need for the 
withdrawal of Government from direct educational 
enterprise can be made out. In saying this, I do 
not wish to pronounce at all on the question 
whether on other grounds it may be desirable 
that Government should withdr iw from its pre¬ 
sent position as the main teaching power in the 
country. 

Ques. 61 .—Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im¬ 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Am. 61 .—The examination point of view hay¬ 
ing so completely occupied the foreground in 
Indian education hitherto, the establishment of 
professorships on the European system would be 
an immense help towards disabusing the country 
of this idea. I mean of course such professorships 
as would lead to lectures being g .ven on science, 
history, &e., irrespective of any examination 
whatever, and solely with a view to develop an 


intelligent interest in the subject-matter taught 
Such lectures would not be numerously attended 
but they would form an important protest against 
an admitted evil. 

Ques. 62 .—Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62 .—It would not be desirable to hold 
examinations of this kind below the third middle. 
I have already pointed out (answer to question 2) 
that in my opinion managers in aided schools 
should be allowed, with the inspector’s approval, 
to promote boys during the intervals between his 
annual inspections, such boys being subject to re¬ 
examination if necessary. I would further point 
out as a reason for this that frequently a boy fails 
in one subject, and is thus at present condemned 
to wait for a whole year learning subjects he 
already knows by heart, and that, too, perhaps 
only a short while before he completes his educa- 
cation. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Am. 63 .—All that seems required to obviate 
this evil is the enaction of stringent rules forbid¬ 
ding head masters to take boys from another 
school who cannot produce a discharge certificate, 
stating (if necessary) the cause of their leaving. 
Great harm is doubtless caused by the indiffer¬ 
ence of Native head masters (very frequently) to 
the moral character of the students they receive, 
their natural object being simply to increase the 
number of boys on their roll book. 

Ques. 6'4 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain, under direct man¬ 
agement, one college in each province as a model 
to other colleges; and if so, under what limita¬ 
tions or conditions ? 

Ques. 65 .—How far do, you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B. A. standard. 

Ans. 64 Sf 65 .—In the Punjab I feel sure that 
it is essential at present that colleges should be 
under European management. Highly efficient 
Native help can doubtless be obtained ; but Native 
opinion is so apt to be influenced by mere doctri¬ 
naires, that it would be an undoubted loss to have 
the Central College of the province wholly subject 
to Native management. At the same time, it does 
not seem to follow from this that a Government 
model college is a sine qu& non for high education, 
whatever the state of education may be in the 
province. Provided that the help afforded by 
Government be adequate, and the college staff 
efficient, there are strong grounds for holding 
that an independent college is more likely to have 
an elastic system capable of being easily modified 
to meet new requirements than in the case of a 
college connected with the necessarily slow- 
moving machinery of Government. 

Ques. 71 .—Can you suggest any improvements 
in the system of administration, or in the course 
of instruction ? 
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_ Ans. 71 .—There seems to be a want of elasti¬ 
city in the method of making promotions from one. 
primary department into the other and into the 
middle school department. Considering the very 
early stage at which a large number of boys leave 
school, and the character of the teaching given in 
the lower department, it would, I think, be de¬ 
sirable to make it possible for an intelligent boy 
to rise more rapidly from one department to an¬ 
other. 

See answer to question 62. 

But little provision has as yet been made, I 
believe, for cultivating the faculties of observation 
and ordinary thoughtfulness in boys, especially by 
means of object lessons. Obviously the chief 
cause of this is the fewness of competent teachers 
for such work; but I would suggest that the 
appliances required might be made more accessible 
to all. Diagrams might be specially prepared in 
some cases for Indian students, with (which is 
more important) vernacular books in explanation 
of them. It might also be possible to utilise the 


magic lantern for purposes of science and other 
such like teaching, having one or two available 
in each district, to be had on application by 
masters or others for lectures and object lessons. 

Q> 72 .—Would beneficial results be obtained 
by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management? 

A. 72 .—Considering to what an extent the 
educational market at home is overflooded with 
teachers of both the lower and middle class who 
have had a most competent practical training, it 
has frequently occurred to me that inducements 
might be offered to many of them to come out to 
India as masters. After two or three years* 
further education in the country, a style of head 
masters would be available, which is much needed 
for anglo-vernacular schools, especially with 
reference to the training of under-masters, who 
are at present perhaps seldom taught the methods 
of instruction by their heads, and for obvious 
reasons. 


Answers to the Questions of the Commission by the Anjaman Hamdardi Islamiya. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India. 

Ans. 1 .—Many of the members of this Society 
have been connected with the Education Depart¬ 
ment, and some are teachers of old standing. 
Their experience extends over the Punjab and 
North-Western Provinces, and they are well ac¬ 
quainted with the subjects before the Commission. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis ? 

Ans. 2 .— We are of opinion that in most parts 
of India, and especially in the Punjab, primary 
education has not been placed upon a sound basis. 
The system is not such a one as the people have 
a right to expect. There are faults in the scheme 
and faults of administration. 

In the five years* course of study for primary 
schools, provision has not been made for those 
subjects which essentially belong to elementary 
education. In primary education only such things 
are required as are useful for the needs of every¬ 
day life, not those which are a preparation for 
secondary education. The geography of the Pun¬ 
jab and India in the lower primary school, and 
history and high mathematics in the upper pri¬ 
mary school, are unprofitable studies. Such stu¬ 
dies are suitable for the rulers of a country and 
for rich merchants. It would be quite sufficient 
in primary schools to teach Urdu and Persian, 
arithmetic to the ruie-of-three, mensuration, and 
instead of history, geography, and high mathe¬ 
matics, to substitute scientific agriculture, practi¬ 
cal land-surveying, and instruction in the prin¬ 
ciples of trade, mental arithmetic as used bybanias, 
religious morality, and the laws of health. The 
benefits of such an education would be apparent 
at once. 

Teachers never pay attention to the business 
for which each puipil is being prepared, and they 
do not care whether a boy is dull or bright when 
they form classes, but make them all complete 
the appointed time. The remedy for these evils 
will not be to abolish the class system nor to 
increase the number of teachers, but to classify the 


boys according to their natural abilities, and 
then teachers will not waste so much of their 
time. 

For the present scheme of primary education 
a course of five years is too long. Three years 
should be enough, if the difficult subjects were 
reserved, for the last year. But if the scheme 
which we have proposed were adopted, five years 
would not be too much. The defects of the 
scheme as regards text-books and faults of ad¬ 
ministration will be pointed out in answer to 
subsequent questions. 

Ques. 3 .—In the Punjab, is primary instruction 
sought for by the people in general or by particu¬ 
lar classes only ? 

Ans. 3.— there is no distinction of classes in 
those who seek primary education—Hindus, Mu- 
salmans, Sikhs, all are found in the schools——but 
only those who obtain employment as munshis. 
Agriculturists and artisans generally keep aloof 
because they see no use in education for their 
own business, but rather deem it injurious. A 
boy educated according to the present system 
is like the dhobi's dog, neither at home nor abroad, 
and as for joining a middle school and qualifying 
themselves for munshi's work, that is not their 
desire ; or if they do desire it, they cannot suc¬ 
ceed because of their poverty. In some agricul¬ 
tural villages a boy six years old can do as much 
work as one of sixteen, and artisans, too, cannot 
spare their children to go to school. 

Some Mussulman and Hindu priests, as well as 
strictly religious persons, keep aloof from the 
Government schools, because there is no moral 
and religious teaching. To deprive children of 
religious teaching for five years they think very 
wrong. In Europe religious teaching in schools 
is given to those who desire it. In India parents 
keep their children at home for religious teaching, 
and then send them to a Government school; but 
if religious teaching were allowed in Government 
schools, boys would be sent to school much earlier 
than they are. 

Some of the lowest castes keep away from the 
schools because they do not consider themselves 
fit to associate with people of the better sort. But 
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there is no rule of the Department of Education to 
exclude them. 

The influential classes are generally careless 
about the extension of education. The fault is on 
the part of the educational officers, who do not 
care to consult gentlemen of position, but arrange 
matters according to their own fancies; other¬ 
wise the influential classes have no objection to 
the spread of primary education ; though they do 
object to the lower classes obtaining high educa¬ 
tion from fear that they will also obtain high 
appointments. This idea of thei rs may be right 
or wrong. 

Qties. 4 .—How far has the grant>in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it 
be extended further ? 

Am. 4 .—In the Director's Report for 1878-79 
the indigenous schools were said to be 4,662, and 
the number of scholars 53,027 ; but the actual 
numbers are considerably more, partly because 
the method of collecting the statistics is imper¬ 
fect, and partly because the people will not tell 
the truth from fear of some new lax, or of com¬ 
pulsory education, which prejudices are due to the 
neglect of the educational officers i i informing the 
people of the wishes of the Government. 

Indigenous schools are of three hinds— 

(a) Those in which the founder and patron is 
the teacher himself, who nstructs every 
one who comes to him without remuner¬ 
ation in Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, reli¬ 
gious books, or useful knowledge. There 
are many schools of this kind, but the 
number has decreased owing to the 
negligence of the Education Depart¬ 
ment. For instance, between 1878 and 
187 9 the number of indigenous schools 
decreased by 719. In those schools of 
this kind in which fees are taken there 
is no regular system, but payment is 
sometimes made in cash and sometimes 
in kind. 

(i) Schools iu which people have their own 
children taught and to which they ad¬ 
mit the children of thei- neighbours. 
In these schools fees are not paid, but 
the teacher receives a salury from the 
patron. These schools are few in number, 
specially since the establish ment of the 
department. 

(c) High schools for the study of Arabic and 
Sanskrit, which are either private or sup¬ 
ported by subscriptions. In these schools 
mathematics are taught to as high a 
standard as in Government schools, and 
literature and philosophy to a higher 
standard. Fees are not taken The 
students receive scholarships and re¬ 
wards. 

In all these schools the primitive course of 
study is followed, but iu the schools of a lower 
order the Government scheme has here and there 
been adopted. There is no one system of educa¬ 
tion in all these schools, hut the teacher is guided 
by circumstances. The teachers are usually for¬ 
mer scholars of the schools in which they teach, 
and their ability is examined at the time of their 
appointment, and their skill iu teaching is always 
under observation. There are no training schools 
for their benefit. The indigenous schools may be 
benefited by being placed under loc al boards. 

Punjdb. 


Under each local board there should be a high 
school, to which all the indigenous schools should 
be attached as branches. 

Of the three kinds of schools which have been 
described, the first, viz., those which are establish¬ 
ed by individuals, may in large numbers be con¬ 
nected with the Department, Ihe second sort in 
a less degree, and the third sort not at all. The 
best way' of connecting the first sort of schools with 
the department is for the Government to give 
them grants-in-aid, and to encourage them to 
teach subjects of useful knowledge, but without 
laying down strict rules ; and for this purpose to 
get the assistance of Native gentlemen and 
muulvis. On these conditions the managers of 
certain indigenous schools will be willing 
to accept grants-in-aid; and the reasons why they 
have not done so generally is because of the strict¬ 
ness of the conditions and the negligence of the 
educational officers. 

Q. 5. —What opinion have you of the extent 
and value of home instruction ? 

A. 5. —Boys brought up in indigenous schools 
and those who have studied at home, although 
few of them can compete with the pupils of Gov¬ 
ernment schools in subjects of general knowdedge, 
are for the most part superior in literature. 

Q. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort for the supply of elementary 
j instruction in rural districts ? 

! A. 6. —Private persons cannot be expected to 
supply schools of any kind unless the Government 
will give them grants in money, and allow them 
to expend such grants at their own discretion. 
Apart from Government, there are many wmys of 
extending primary education by means of societies 
which already exist, provided that Government 
supply the money. 

Q. 7. —How far can funds for primary educa¬ 
tion in rural districts be administered by local 
boards ? 

A. 7. —If suitable persons are appointed to 
Local Boards, and they have full powers over the 
schools entrusted to them, and the examinations 
be conducted under the orders of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity, twice as much good will be done as at 
present. 

Q. 8. —What classes of schools may be entrust¬ 
ed to Municipal committees? 

A. 8. —Primary and secondary schools in towns 
may be made over to Municipal committees when 
the members are competent persons. A certain 
portion of the Municipal income should be appro¬ 
priated by law to education. 

Q. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools ? ... 

A. 9. —The present arrangements for training 
teachers are in our opinion unnecessary. They 
can be trained in Government schools and col¬ 
leges; all the students need not go through a 
course of training in the art of teaching, but only 
those who are destined to be teacheis. Their exa¬ 
minations should be stricter than in the case of 
others, and they should be entitled to special 
rewards or the promise of employment. The pre¬ 
sent expenditure upon training schools is wasted. 

The influence of school teachers of the present 
time is not equal to that of the pundits and maul- 
vis of the old system. One great reason of this 
is that the people do not choose their own teachers 
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and the selection is made without reference to the 
fitness of the men for the society in which they 
are placed. Respectable men should be chosen, 
and specially those who belong to the class of 
hereditary teachers. The dignity of teachers 
should be increased by making them members of 
committee. 

Q. 10. —What subjects of instruction if intro¬ 
duced iuto primary schools would make them more 
acceptable to the community at large? 

A. 10. —Instruction in agriculture and trades 
should be given in primary schools to persons from 
those classes, as we said before. For this purpose 
it is necessary to have teachers who know tho¬ 
roughly those subjects, and they should, besides, 
be educated at least up to the Entrance standard. 

Q. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and taught 
in schools of the Punjab the dialect of the people ? 

A. 11. —Urdu cannot be called the vernacular 
of the Punjab, but it is so commonly known that 
it is not less- acceptable to the people on that 
account. All, whether Mussulmans or Hindus, 
who desire education for Government employ¬ 
ment, or to have access to general literature, pre¬ 
fer Urdu. Those who study in indigenous schools 
with a view to religious instruction, aeeouut-keep- 
ing, &c., naturally prefer Persian, Urdu, Hindi, 
Gurmukhi, as the case may be. Urdu, therefore, is 
shown by experience to be as suitable as any other 
dialect in its way, although several languages are 
to be preferred to one language ; but if it is neces¬ 
sary to select one language for common use, that 
language will certainly be Urdu. 

Q• 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

A. 12. —Payment by results is very suitable. 
Boys should be allowed to prepare themselves for 
any examination, as speedily as possible, without 
regard to the time fixed for the course of study. 

Q. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
with regard to the taking of fees ? 

A. 13. —Sons of persons who earn less than 
R15 per month should be free, and rich persons 
should pay more than they do at present. 

Q- 14. —How may the number of primary 
schools be increased, and how can they be ren¬ 
dered more efficient ? 

A. 14. —The suggestions which have already 
been made will have the desired effect. 

Q• 13. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions have been closed in 
favour of aided private schools ? 

A. 15. —Excepting the Missionaries, there are 
no instances in which Government schools have 
been transferred to the management of local bodies 
as contemplated in the despatch of 1851. Mis¬ 
sionary societies are not local bodies in the terms 
of the despatch. The negligence of the educa¬ 
tional officers is the reason why Native gentlemen 
have not been induced to undertake the manage¬ 
ment of schools. 

<2- 16. —Do you know of any instances in which 
Government institutions might be transferred to 
the management of private bodies ? 

A. 16. —If respectable Native gentlemen be en¬ 
trusted with the funds assigned by Government 
for education under conditions which have already 
been described, and if the schools remain under 
inspection, there is no doubt that private bodies can 
undertake the management of the higher education, 


Q. 17.—Are any gentlemen in the Punjab able 
and ready to aid in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

A. 17 .—There are such persons, especially in 
the Punjab. 

<2- 18 .—If Government were to announce its 
intention to withdraw after a time from the main¬ 
tenance of education of the higher sort, what 
measures should be taken in the interim to stimu¬ 
late private effort ? 

A. 18 .—This question has already been answered 
under Nos. 7 and 16. 

Q. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the details 
of its administrations ? 

A. 19 .—The present grant-in-aid rules are gen¬ 
erally useless and capable of amendment. Under 
these rules indigenous schools will never improve, 
and the only schools that can derive benefit are 
those of the Missionaries, who represent the Gov¬ 
ernment on its religious side, and exercise in some 
degree the influence of British officers. The third 
article of these rules is especially objectionable. 
The conditions are very vague, and a grant may 
be refused on every clause. There is no necessity 
for requiring that there should be 30 scholars to 
each teacher, nor that the income is stable. In 
Arabic, Sanskrit, and mathematics, there are 
teachers who give their services gratuitously. 
These persons should be allowed to claim grants-in- 
I aid for the schools in which they work. There 
j are other schools in which payments are made in 
i kind, and these, too, should be eligible for grant- 
in aid. If attention is paid to these points, and 
the award of grants is entrusted to local boards, 
there will be no complaints. 

The condition that grants-in-aid will be made 
with due regard to the wants of the locality pre¬ 
vents the opening of schools where there are mis¬ 
sion schools already. The rule fixing a certain 
time of the year for applications for grants-in-aid 
is unnecessary. When a sehool is doing well, it 
should be aided at oncej if it deteriorates, the 
grant should be stopped. 

The condition that the grant must not exceed 
half the expenditure should be interpreted to 
apply not only to expenditure in money, but also 
to the expenditure of precious time on the part of 
managers and teachers. Besides, the amount 
should not depend upon the income from private 
sources but upon the wants of the schools. To 
require three-fourths of the scholars to pay fees is 
also necessary. Aid should be given even to 
schools in which all the scholars receive stipends 
and pay no fees. 

The Anjaman wishes to express no opinion upon 
the grants given to mission schools, nor those 
which are at present enjoyed by indigenous 

schools. 

Q. 20 .—Is religious neutrality strictly observed 
in Government schools? 

A. 20. —Partiality with reference to religion is 
not found in Government schools. But the ex¬ 
clusion of religion from education is objectionable 
and unpopular. Some persons will not go to 
mission schools because of proselytism, so they are 
deprived of education altogether. The remedy is 
to allow people to have their own religions taught 
in Government schools, or to establish aided 
schools, like the mission schools, in which the 
various religions may be taught. 
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Q. 21. —What classes chiefly avail themselves 
of the higher education ? 

A. 21. —Young men of the middle and high 
classes, especially those who desire employment, 
attend high schools and colleges, as was shown to 
be the case with primary schools. The common 
people do not generally avail themselves of the 
higher education. 

Muhammadans are rarely.found in colleges and 
high schools, as we shall explain at length in a 
subsequent answer. 

The complaint that the rich do not contribute 
sufficiently for the education of their own sons is 
partly true, but noblemen subscribe voluntarily, 
and landholders pay the cess. 

The Education Department is to blame in some 
degree for not imposing an adequate rate of fees 
upon the rich. 

Q. 22 .—Are you aware of any school supported 
entirely from fees ? 

A. 22. —There is no Governn ent school or col¬ 
lege in the Punjab supported entirely from fees, 
but certain indigenous schools a 'e. 

Q. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a non- 
Government institution of id e higher order to 
become stable when in competition with a similar 
Government institution ? 

A. 23. —At present there is no private school 
in the Punjdb capable of competing with a Gov¬ 
ernment school, although the education given in 
a private school is not inferior. But with Gov¬ 
ernment aid private schools rr ight become more 
successful than Government schools. The reason 
is that Government school teachers care only to do 
as much as they are obliged, but private teachers 
work with zeal. 

Q. 24. — Is the cause of higher education in¬ 
jured by unhealthy competition'. 1 

A. 24. —In mission schools they teach more 
English and charge lower fees than in Government 
schools, for which reason many prefer mission 
schools. 

The remedy is for Government to improve the 
education in its schools. 

Both Government and mission schools injure 
indigenous education of the higlu r sort,—the Gov¬ 
ernment schools by their prestige, and mission 
schools by the favour of Government. The falling 
off in private instruction in Arabic, Sanskrit, and 
English has been very great; some persons have 
tried to open private schools for ligh education in 
English, but they have always failed, and others 
have been discouraged by their example, so much 
that the door of high education is closed to private 
persons. The remedy of this is for Government 
to aid such schools at the beginn ng more liberally 
than mission schools, and to supply all the means 
for higher education. Then it will be seen how 
private schools can flourish. We may mention, 
as a case in point, the Aligarh institution Simi¬ 
lar schools and colleges may be established in the 
Punjab, as we have already show n. 

Q. 25. —Do educated Natives in the Punjab 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

y, 25. —Educated persons do not get remuner¬ 
ative employment, and indeed net at all without 
the recommendation of the official class. Ap¬ 
pointments are usually given by patronage, and 
not according to merit. 

Q. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use¬ 
ful information ? 


A. 26 .—The instruction in secondary schools is 
useful only for the lower official class and for shop¬ 
keepers. 

Q. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers and pupils 
is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of 
the University ? If so, are you of opinion that this 
circumstance impairs the practical value of the 
education in secondary schools for the require¬ 
ments of ordinary life ? 

A. 27 .—The examinations are founded upon the 
scheme of education ; and when it has been stated, 
in (2fil that the scheme of education in the second¬ 
ary schools is not sufficient for the requirements 
of the daily life, then it naturally follows that the 
Entrance Examination conducted according to that 
scheme is not sufficient. A conclusion may be 
drawn from the above that the attention of both 
teachers and students is unduly directed towards 
the Entrance Examination ; but there is no fault 
of the University in the matter, because the Uni¬ 
versity has not proposed any scheme of studies ; 
but it is a fault either of those who propose 
schemes, or of the teachers and students who 
give or receive education only for the sake of pass¬ 
ing University examinations. Yes. 

Q. 28 .—Do you think that the number of pu¬ 
pils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what reme¬ 
dies would you suggest? 

A. 28 .—If one understands by “the require¬ 
ments of the country ” the official employment, 
the number is unduly large, and if the “require¬ 
ments” mean every kind of requirements, the 
number is very small. 

Q. 29 .—What system prevails in your province 
with reference to scholarships; and have you any 
remarks to make on the subject ? Is the scholar¬ 
ship system impartially administered as between 
Government and aided school ? 

A. 29 .—The “rules of scholarships” require 
that a student, after passing the middle school 
examination, and preparing for the Entrance Exa¬ 
mination, should receive a scholarship, according 
to the order of merit, if he is not rich enough ; 
but practically this rule is not acted upon. Many 
of the students, sons of rich parents (of rich banias 
or other classes), receive scholarships, and there are 
cases in which students holding good positions in 
the examination, and of poor parentage, do not get 
scholarships. If the word scholarship be taken in 
its literal sense, then it must be given only on one 
consideration, i.e., competition, whether the stu¬ 
dent is rich or poor ; and if by the word scholar¬ 
ship is meant only a stipend, then it must be given 
only to those poor students who cannot support 
themselves, provided they work hard, and in this 
case the stipend must be given from the very 
beginning, and the restriction on passing the 
middle school examination must be dispensed with. 
Especially the sons of agriculturists who, after 
completing their course of primary education in 
the village school, wish to prosecute their studies 
up to the higher standards, must be provided with 
stipends. Though by this arrangement the sum 
of the scholarships will largely increase, yet this 
increase may be compensated by reductions which 
we will recommend in answer to questions 
Nos. 32 and 48. The scholarship system is not 
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impartially administered between the Government 
and aided schools. 

Q. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

A. 30 .—The Municipal support is granted to 
the aided schools, most of which are Missionary 
schools. But this support is considered undue on 
account of the Christian religions taught in those 
schools. Though there is great benefit from the 
mission schools on their secular side, their religi¬ 
ous education of a certain creed makes them ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Q. 31 .—Does the University curriculum afford 
a suffident training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

A. 31 .—No doubt the University curriculum 
is sufficient for the teachers of the secondary 
classes, provided “ the mode of teaching”-may be 
added as a subject of the examination; and 
the teachers be cbosen of those who stand 
higher in the order of merit, getting more than 
50 per cent, in every subject (see answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 9). 

Q. 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province? In what res¬ 
pect is it capable of improvement ? 

A. 32 .—The inspection is carried on in our 
province by four inspectors, three assistant in¬ 
spectors, and a district inspector or chief inu- 
harrar in every district. The district inspector 
or the chief moharrar is required to inspect such 
schools four times in a year, but practically it is 
seldom done. Owing to the want of inspection 
the returns of the teachers are not to be trusted. 

In our opinion, both the system of direction 
and inspection are to be amended. The inspectors 
and their assistants should be dismissed at once, 
and the inspection should be transferred to the 
district board (see answer to question 7), as 
advocated by the recent Resolution of the 
local self-government. The district board and 
the local boards subordinate to them may em¬ 
ploy a sufficient number of Native inspectors and 
deputy inspectors who will be able to inspect the 
schools more frequently. The members of the 
district boards and local boards may inspect 
themselves or may provide some other honorary 
inspectors with any honorary titles. These ar¬ 
rangements will save a greater part of the enor¬ 
mous sum of R 1,32,000, which may be utilised 
in extending primary education. 

The duties of the Director may be transferred 
to the district boards under the direction of the 
Senate of the Local University. 

An inspector, with the designation of the 
Educational Secretary to the Government of Pun¬ 
jab, must be retained to represent the Education 
Department, and to act as a medium between the 
Government and the local boards. By this ar¬ 
rangement may be spared a greater part of the 
sum amounting to S 1,78,000, spent in the direc¬ 
tion and education. 

Q. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of secur¬ 
ing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

A. 33 .—The proposal suggested in the above 
question provides for the efficient agency in exa¬ 
mination and inspection. In the case of retain¬ 


ing the present S3 r stem, honorary titles may in¬ 
duce respectable people to volunteer their services 
for the purpose of inspection and examination. 

Q. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

A. 34 .—The text-books are not suitable; the 
higher arithmetic aud geography must not be 
included in the scheme of primary schools, and 
some practical and useful subjects as recommended 
in questions Nos. 2, ‘6, 10 must be added to the 
present scheme. 

In the primary schools easy Urdu must be 
taught; and unless a student becomes proficient 
in Urdu, be must not be compelled to commence 
the study of the English language. The stand¬ 
ard of English should also be raised in the second¬ 
ary schools. History should always be taught in 
the English language. The present curriculum 
in the English language is not sufficient. Nearly 
all the students passing the Entrance Examination 
cannot read and write an ordinary letter, and 
cannot translate an easy passage from and into 
English. 

The elementary books in Urdu are not sufficient 
for the requirements. They are not practical and 
moral, and the contents of some books are beyond 
the understanding of little boys, 

The elementary Persian books are full of idioms 
and slang words spoken in the bazars of Cabul 
and Shiraz. The same may be said with regard 
to the English books. Idiomatic expressions in 
elementary books are not desirable, and obstruct 
the progress of the little boys. 

Q. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in anywise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

A. 35 .—The inadequacy of the text-books is 
proved in answer to question 31. As to the 
arrangements of the examinations, they are not 
satisfactory. Chiefly Europeans, and those Na¬ 
tives who are notorious for their not knowing the 
vernacular aud classical languages well, are ap¬ 
pointed examiners, and they, on account of their 
superficial knowledge, cannot test satisfactorily. 

The middle school examination is conducted by 
those persons who are responsible for what they 
have taught, and it is somewhat awkward. The 
examination of vernacular languages in the pri¬ 
mary schools should be conducted by the local 
boards, which should appoint a committee of 
educated Natives for the purpose of examination. 
In the case of the present management being 
retained, the Education Department must be 
careful in the selection of the examiners. Those 
who know the vernaculars and classical languages 
well should be appointed examiners. These exa¬ 
miners must be assisted by the members of the 
district or Municipal committees and other 
learned Natives. 

The middle school examination must be con¬ 
ducted by those who do not belong to the depart¬ 
ment. 

The candidates who fail in any one subject for 
a few marks and pass in other subjects must be 
considered as ,c passees”in those subjects, and 
should be required, in the next year’s examination, 
to be examined only in .the subjects in which they 
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failed this year; and it may he said that the pre¬ 
sent arrangements of the Education Department 
with regard to examination or text-books do un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the natural development 
of private institutions, and check the development 
of natural character and ability, 

The monopoly of the Educat on Department of 
the Punjab of the translation and original works, 
and not encouraging those authors and translators 
who do not belong to the Direct or’s office, and re¬ 
jecting their works, have done a great deal of mis¬ 
chief in obstructing the natural development of the 
vernacular literature. 

We have to say something about those Native 
gentlemen who are suggested to be utilised in 
inspecting, managing, and examining the primary 
schools. Those who are well-of: must volunteer 
their services gratuitously; but those who are 
learned, influential, but not rieli enough to spare 
their time, must be assisted by Government, and 
some allowance should be given to them. 

Q. 36. —In a complete scheme of education for 
India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the Stale and by other 
agencies ? 

A. 36. —The State should reserve the financial 
and inspection management, and the rest should 
be given over to the private agm eies. 

Q. 37. —What effect do you think that with¬ 
drawal of Government to a larg; extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of edueatk n, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon Iceal exertion and 
combination for local purposes? 

A. 37. —It will produce a good effect, provided 
the conditions mentioned in answers to questions 
Nos. 7, 32, and 35 are attended no. If the condi¬ 
tions mentioned in answers to questions 7, 32, 
and 35 be not attended to, we cannot trust that 
the private agencies and local bodies will be able 
to extend education ; but I fear hat the transfer 
will be injurious. 

Q. 38. —In the event of the G overnment with¬ 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges, do ycu apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of in¬ 
stitutions would deteriorate? If you think so, 
what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

A. 38. —Education would certainly deteriorate 
if Government will not reserve the financial and 
inspection management with it (see question 
l 6 ). 

Q. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

A. 39. —No; instruction in duty and principles 
of moral conduct is not given in Government 
schools; and the result is that the students of 
the Government schools are gene ‘ally ignorant of 
the duties and obligations which they owe to 
parents, to teachers, to Government, and to God. 

If the votaries of different religions be allowed 
and induced to observe their respective religious 
ceremonies and worship, this will raise their 
moral tone. 

The unnecessary strictness of the masters and 
teachers not to allow the students to perform 
their religious worship, causes pious persons to 
hate the Government Educational Department, 
Punjab. 


It is heard that the text-book committee is 
doing something for the providing of ethical 
instruction; but it is desirable, for the sake of popu¬ 
larity, that the result and proposals of the text¬ 
book committee on this point be made public for 
criticism. 

Q. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting the 
physical well-being of students in the schools or 
colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

A. 40. —Athletics have been adopted in some 
schools. Their further extension is desirable, but 
little can be done without control over the private 
life of the student. 

Q. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for girls 
in the province with which you are acquainted; 
and if so, what is its character ? 

A. 41. —Indigenous schools for girls exist in 
the province, as mentioned in answer to question 
4, The wives of the maulvis teach the girls in 
their houses the Knran and religious treatises in 
Urdu and Punjabi, and many well-bred gentlemen 
employ some teacher or teachers for the education 
of their girls, and educate them themselves. In 
some schools of this kind the Kuran, Persian, and 
even Arabic are taught. 

Qs. 42 to 46. —What progress has been made 
by the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Have you any remarks to make on the subject 
of mixed schools ? 

What is the best method of providing teachers 
for girls ? 

Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount, 
and given on less onerous terms, than those to 
boys’ schools; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

In the promotion of female education, what 
share has already been taken by European ladies ; 
and how far would it be possible to increase the 
interest which ladies might take in this cause ? 

As. 42 to 46.—' The Educational Department 
has not encouraged the old indigenous female 
schools. The new schools established under the 
auspices of the department and of the Mission¬ 
aries have not proved useful to the masses. 

In our opinion, existing arrangements for 
female education are not satisfactory ; they require 
improvements. Through these schools, though they 
are supplied with mistresses from Normal schools 
supported by Government aid, and superintended 
by European ladies, female education cannot be 
made popular. The first point is to educate the 
boys. Unless our sons are educated well, the 
education of girls is not possible and desirable. 
The educated girls matched with unlettered boys 
will not lead to household happiness. 

But with these considerations, we should not 
leave our daughters quite uneducated; we must 
do something. The system of female education 
adopted by the Government is not the best remedy 
for it. The Government should give grants-in» 
aid to the old indigenous girls’ schools, and give 
over their management to the gentry and learned 
men of the country. But the inspection should 
not be carried on by the European gentlemen or 
ladies. The Native gentlemen also should not in¬ 
spect the female schools. The test of their progress 
should be made by the results of the examinations. 
If the manager of any school wishes to confine 
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the scheme of studies to old Urdu and Persian 
books, they may be allowed to do so. 

Q. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in the 
educational system as it has been hitherto adminis¬ 
tered ? What suggestions have you to make for 
the remedy of such defects ? 

A . 47. —No arrangements are made for the 
sons of the agriculturists and the students who 
pass the primary examination, if they wish to 
continue their studies up to the middle or higher 
standard. In some cases the Municipalities 
provide them with scholarships, &c., to enable 
them to continue their studies in the middle 
schools ; but these cases are very few. In most 
of the middle schools no provision is made for the 
teaching of English. Some adult schools should 
be established in the villages. 

Q. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure incur¬ 
red by the Government on high education in your 
province unnecessary ? 

A. 48. —The training college, the Normal 
schools, and some high schools, where the attend¬ 
ance of the students is very insignificant, should 
be abolished; they are not wanted, and are only 
incumbrances on the educational purse. The 
Translation Department in the Director’s Office is 
quite useless. If prizes be given for the best 
translations by competition, there is no doubt that 
a healthy and extensive vernacular literature may 
rise in few years. Recently, it was considered 
necessary by the Education Department that 
some pieces of poetry be added to the first and 
second books of Urdu. An employe of the Edu¬ 
cational Department was called for the purpose 
from Delhi, and he was given travelling allow¬ 
ances, &c., and thus the expenses of adding a few 
pieces of poetry rose to hundreds. If a notice 
bad been given to the poets in the country, the 
educational officer would have been sure to have 
the best pieces, and a stimulus must have been 
given to the poets and young men. 

Besides this, the books published by the Educa¬ 
tional Department are generally costly, and the 
students of the schools are compelled to buy them. 
They are superseded every new year by some 
other books, and thu3 a great deal of national 
wealth is wasted. 

If the lithographing of books be transferred to 
private enterprise, and the copyright be reserved 
by Government, there is a chance of much 
convenience and profit. 

Q. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

A. 49.— -There were many indigenous schools in 
the country, but the Educational Department did 
not utilise them, and did not pay much attention to 
them: they languished by and by. New schools 
were established, or the grants were given to the 
mission schools, which are not adequate and suffi¬ 
cient for the necessities of the country. 

Q, 50 .—Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in higher education ? 
Would beneficial results be obtained by introduc¬ 
ing into the Department more men of practical 
training in the art of teaching and school man¬ 
agement ? 


A. 50. —It is true that the attention (though 
nominal) of the Department is exclusively directed 
to* the high education. The interests of primary 
education are overlooked. 

As to the mode of improving the primary edu¬ 
cation, see questions Nos. 7 and 32. 

Q. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

A. 51. —The system of monitors is found in 
Frontier schools, and is very useful. 

Q. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise primary 
into secondary schools unnecessarily or prema¬ 
turely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

A. 52. —There is no unnecessary tendency in 
raising primary schools into middle schools, but 
there is a tendency to add a middle department in 
those primary schools where there is felt a wish by 
the students, successful in primary schools, to 
continue their studies to higher standards. 

Q. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class of 
schools or colleges vary according to the means of 
the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

A. 53. —The rates of fees in colleges and 
schools should vary according to the means of the 
parents, as stated in answer to questions Nos. 13 
and 21. 

Q. 54. —Has the demand for high education in 
your province reached such a stage as to make the 
profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

A. 54. —The high education has not made such 
progress in this province that a teacher may sup¬ 
port himself by fees only. The education in 
Government and mission schools is nearly gratui¬ 
tous ■, and therefore, as long as the Government 
and mission schools flourish, there is no hope of 
such schools being ever established; and, besides 
this, the poverty of some classes, as Muhammadans, 
does not allow them to establish such schools. 
The Hindus, though rich enough to support 
schools, do not pay any attention to try the experi¬ 
ment. 

Q. 55. —To what classes of institutions do you 
think that the system of assigning grants accord¬ 
ing to the results of periodical examinations should 
be applied ? 

What do you regard as the chief conditions for 
making this system equitable and useful ? 

A. 55. —The payments by results should be 
given to those schools which do not stand on a 
strong footing, and are supported well ,• but the 
work done by them gives rise to some hope of future 
progress. 

Q. 56. —To what classes of institutions do you 
think that the system of assigning grants-in-aid 
of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best 
applied? Under what conditions do you regard 
this system as a good one ? 

A. 56. —In giving grants-in-aid there is no ne¬ 
cessity of a teacher being certificated. The condi¬ 
tions mentioned in No. 19 should be adhered to. 

Q. 57. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount, under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

A. 57. —The amount of the grant-in-aid in the 
case of those schools which do not stand on any 
permanent footing, but where work is good. 
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should be two-thirds; but in those schools which 
have sufficient means to support them, or at least 
have any permanent source of income, the amount 
should not be more than one-third, provided that 
the amount given to these sch rols should not ex¬ 
ceed the sum expended by Government in Govern¬ 
ment schools. 

Q. 58. —What do you consider to be the maxi¬ 
mum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

A. 58. —The maximum number of students 
which a teacher may conveniently teach is as 
follows 

In primary schools . . '15 

In middle schools . . 15 to 25 

In upper schools . . 30 to 35 

In colleges . • 60 

But no interference should be made in this res¬ 
pect in the management of the primary schools 
(see question 19). 

<2. 59. —In your opinion, should fees in colleges 
be paid by tbe term or by the month ? 

A. 59. —Monthly. 

Q. 60. —Does a strict inter pretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

A. 60. —No. But if these collages and schools 
be made over, not to the Natives, but to the 
Missionaries, in case of the withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment, then the religious neutrality will not be 
kept. 

Q. 61. —Do you think that tho institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high edu¬ 
cation ? 

A. 61. _If the question means that the teach¬ 

ing he considered as one of the functions of 
the University, as is the case in the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity and in the Universities of England, then 
it would be highly beneficial in improving the 
quality of high education. If it is not the mean¬ 
ing of the question, the Anjumar cannot under¬ 
stand it. 

Q. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the. school authorities ? 

A, 62. —It is desirable that promotion from ; 
class to class should depend upon the result of 
examination. But it would he undesirable unless 
the promotion is certain, and exceptional cases be 
left (as in the ease of a boy who by chance failed 
for a few marks) to tbe discretion of the managers 
and teachers of schools. 

Q. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges aud schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from oeing received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

A. 63. —There are some arrangements, but their 
strict observance will be injurious rather than 
beneficial. The teachers and managers of schools 
should have liberty to admit or reject such boys. 

Q. 64.— In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing from the direct management of higher 


institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management 
one college in each province as a model to other 
colleges; and if so, under what limitations or 
conditions ? 

A. 64. —In the ease of withdrawal, there is no 
necessity of keeping a model college; the function 
of giving direction will be fulfilled by the local 
University and Government. 

Q. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard. 

A. 65. —For teaching English to the B.A. 
standard, European professors are required. 

Q. 66. —Are European professors employed or 
likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

A. 66. —No schools and colleges have been es¬ 
tablished in our province yet, and therefore the 
question is superfluous. 

Q. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population in your province ( e. g. t the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? To what 
are these circumstances due, and how far have 
they been provided for ? 

A. 67. —The circumstances of Muhammadans 
are undoubtedly such that they require special 
treatment. There is no ground why a class having 
objection to the system in vogue, or being unable 
to spare their sons on account of poverty, as is 
really the case with Muhammadans, may not 
receive special treatment. To give the same 
medicine to two men suffering from two different 
diseases, and having different temperaments and 
under different circumstances, is a kind of tyranny 
and strong-handedness on the part of Government. 
It is tbe duty of Government to tiy another 
experiment, another medicine with a class which 
cannot recover under the present treatment. 
The agriculturists in the Punjab Proper are, with 
one exception (who are Sikbs), Muhammadans; 
and it is the greatest injustice and unfairness that 
the greater part of what is taken from the pocket 
of those poverty-stricken fellows be expended in 
the education of rich Khatris, Banyahs, and 
Brahmins of those towns where the Municipalities 
have given very little for the support of colleges 
aud schools. 

The cause of the Muhammadans of this prov¬ 
ince coincides with the cause of the agricultural 
class. It is detrimental to the sense of justice 
and fairness on the part of the Government that 
the cause of the Muhammadans aud agriculturists 
has been left heretofore unnoticed. The special 
scholarships and stipends, the remission of fees, 
can be made very beneficial in stimulating edu¬ 
cation in Muhammadans. By the present system, 
the agriculturists, aud therefore the Muhamma¬ 
dans, are chiefly excluded from the education of 
English. No special arrangements are made to 
enable the agriculturists to live in the towns for 
the purpose of studying English if they desire to 
do so. 

2. Special treatment has been acknowledged to 
be necessary for the Eurasians. Are not these 
millions of agriculturists striving to exist on 
account of poverty and defraying the whole edu¬ 
cational expenses, more entitled to special treat¬ 
ment than the Eurasians ? 

3. Suppose that Muhammadans have no special 
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claim (which is a very questionable assertion), yet 
they form a greater part of the subjects of the 
Queen-Empress in this province, and their special 
treatment will not be inconsistent with the 
humane and sympathising characteristics of the 
English nation. 

4. Whatever may be at first the causes of the 
Muhammadans not paying much attention to the 
education of English, there is no doubt that now 
they have found out their mistake, and the want 
of means is the only obstruction in their way ; in 
future the blame will be with the Government if 
it does not come forward to provide them with 
sufficient means. Besides this, the gradual ex¬ 
clusion of the Muhammadans from holding 
Government posts, and their consequent degra¬ 
dation, will produce a kind of disaffection among 
the most loyal people, as the Muhammadans of 
the Punjab have proved themselves to be sinee the 
annexation of the country. No class hailed the 
annexation with more pleasure than the Punjabi 
Muhammadans, who were suffering under the 
most despicable despotism. 


We think that special treatment of this loyal 
people will produce good political results, and the 
contrary will ruin them altogether, and the conse¬ 
quence will be undesirable. 

Q. 68 .—How far would Government be justified 
in withdrawing from any existing school or col¬ 
lege, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching? 

A. 68 .—Such withdrawal is not justifiable, and 
this course is also objectionable on the grounds of 
religious neutrality. 

Q. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with corres¬ 
ponding institutions under European management ? 

A. 69 .—There is no such college in our prov¬ 
ince. 

Q. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants-in- 
aid are given in your province more onerous and 
complicated than necessary ? 

A. 70 .—Of course the conditions on which 
grants-in-aid are given are unnecessary, onerous, 
and strict. 


Maulvi Abtj Sayyed Muhammad Husain, the Secretary, appeared as the personal 

representative of the Association. 


Question by The President. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your answer 2, do your 
strictures on primary education apply to the Punjab 
only, or to other parts of India. 

A. 1 .—The experience of most of our members 
refers to the Punjab only; but some of us have 
knowledge of the North-Western Provinces also. 

Q. 2 .—Under the present system of education, 
is it possible for Government to teach religion? 

A . S.—The different religions may be taught in 
the first hour. If Government does not approve 
of this, the first principles may be taught, not 
the disputed points. This would not contravene 
the principle of neutrality. 

Q. 3. —Do you think that the returns of the 
schools generally are untrustworthy owing to in¬ 
efficient inspection, as stated in your answer 32, or 
only of certain schools ? 

A. 3. —My belief is that as there is no thorough 
inspection, the returns of almost all the schools 
are untrustworthy. 

Q. 4. —Is there any truth in the statement that 
the inspectors bring boys from a distance of 10 
miles to their camp for inspection? 

A. 4. —It is the fact. 

• Q. 5. —Is it possible on this system either to 
check the returns, or make any proper inspection ? 

A. 5. —No; certainly it is not possible. But the 
inspection could be made thorough by associating 
Native gentlemen in the work and treating them 
with due respect. 

Q. 6. —Is there any truth in the statement that 
inspectors do not know the vernacular of the boys 
whom they examine ? 

A. 6. —They are not able clearly to understand 
the boys, and consequently there can be no real 
inspection. 


Q- 7. —Is it true that there is no man in the 
department free for the work of translating text¬ 
books or revising them when translated ? I ask 
with reference to your complaints about text-books. 

A 7. —There is no man in the department who 
can do the work, who is available for it. 

Q. 8. —As to female education, why do the 
Municipal committees give pice to girls for com¬ 
ing to their schools? 

A. 8. —Because the parents must receive some 
inducement to allow their girls to receive edu¬ 
cation. 

Q. 9.— On your answer 48 is the lithography 
of the text-books fairly good? 

A. 0. —It is good but costly, and the system of 
Government printing its own books is prejudicial 
to Native industry. 

Q. 10.— On your answer 48, were Government 
to give up the work of producing text-books for 
itself, and to give adequate rewards for the pro¬ 
duction of text-books by Native men of learning, 
would_ such men come forward and publish them 
at their own expense ? 

A . 10. —Men of learning would certainly come 
forward and produce such books. They would be 
printed by private tradesmen at cheaper rates than 
the Government can do them at ; and those trades¬ 
men would be willing to give the Government 
a premium for the privilege of'selling them. I 
have myself published books, and know the truth 
of what 1 have said. 

Q. 11. —As to the religious difficulty, how 
would the plan answer, if Government gave a 
grant to all schools which came up to a certain 
standard in secular teaching, and made no inquiry 
as to what religion was taught ? 

A. 11. —This is the only way of meeting the 
difficulty. 
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Evidence of Sardar Atar Singh, C.I.E., Chief of Bhadaur. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what apportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained ? 

Ans. 1 .—I have always taken a deep interest 
in education. I am a member of the Senate of 
the Punjab University College, and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Anjumau-i-Punjab, a Society which 
discusses educational questions. I maintained 
for about seven or eight yeats a school at 
my own expense in my native place of Bkadaur. 
My experience is confined to the limits of the 
Punjab, 

<2 ues. 2. —Do you think that i r your proviuce 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Am. 2. —In the Punjab, primary education, so 
far as it exists, is on a sound basis, but it requires 
much extension. It is my opinion that the 
means of acquiring primary eduction should be 
available to the inhabitants of eveiy village in the 
country. There should be a se 100 I within the 
circle of a number of villages conve aientlv situated, 
and their management should be placed in the 
hands of intelligent lambardars, opt lent or educated 
inhabitants, or persons taking an interest in 
education, intelligent police officers, Municipal or 
District Committees, Tahsildars, Munsifs, or other 
Government officials, according o the circum¬ 
stances of the locality, A unif>rm system of 
management uuder present circumstances of the 
country is not possible. Regarding the course of 
instruction in primary schools I beg to state that 
it should include— 

1. Reading and writing one’s owu vernacular. 

2. Arithmetic up to the simple calculations 

required in the ordinary imsiuess of life, 
and according to native methods. 

3. A litte mensuration, 

4. A little of history aud geog raphy. 

5. Simple rules of health aud sanitation. 

6. Practical rules of agriculture, 

A portion of the income of villages called Malba, 
and the entire income from the 1' per cent, cess 
fund, supplemented by Municipal grants, should be 
devoted , to the extension of schools for primary 
education. Efforts should be made to raise pri¬ 
vate subscriptions for the purpose, and wealthy 
inhabitants should be encouraged to establish such 
schools in their native places. 

Ques. 3. —Iu your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am. 3. —No ; sons of official classes only seek 
for education. The agriculturists, who form the 
bulk of the population, keep back fro n the schools. 
The poorer classes, i.e., those who earn their 
subsistence by means of daily manud labour, are 
excluded on account of their poverty and their 

Punjab. 


immediate necessities. The lowest classes, as 
mahtars, chamars, &c., are debarred by the un¬ 
cleanly nature of their occupations. The Baorias, 
Sansis, and other criminal tribes do not receive 
any education. The influential classes are gene¬ 
rally indifferent as to extension of elementary in¬ 
struction among other classes, and many view it 
with jealousy. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a 
relie of an ancient village system ? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the instruc¬ 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are their 
qualifications ? Have any arrangements been 
made for training or providing masters in such 
schools? Under what circumstances do you con¬ 
sider that indigenous schools cau be turned to 
good account as part of a system of national 
education, and what is the best method to adopt 
for this purpose ? Are the masters willing to 
accept State aid and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given ? How far has the grant- 
in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and cau it be further extended ? 

Am. 4. —A few indigenous schools do still 
exist as a relie of the past. Religious mendicants 
of the Udasi or Nivmala sects, Sikhs, Pandits, 
Pandhas, and Bairagis, in some places teach 
Sanskrit or Gurmukhi. They give religious in¬ 
struction and teach reading and writing. The 
schools of Pandhas for teaching mental arithmetic 
and the Lunde character, in which the Banias 
keep their accounts and correspondence, exist in 
greater numbers. The Banias and Kliattris, 
whose sons generally attend these schools or those 
of Muhammadan Mullas, pay the Pandhas or 
Mullas a rupee on the occasions of marriage or 
birth of sons in their families, and one or two pice 
every week. Besides feasting them on festival 
days, each pupil iu turn provides him with food 
daily. The indigenous schools are of three sorts, 
viz .— 

1, Those maintained by opulent people at their 
houses for the education of their children. 

1. Those schools which are self-supporting by 
means of fees, &c., as detailed above. 

3. Charitable schools, in which Fakirs or re¬ 
ligious men give religious instruction 
gratuitously. 

The Mullas generally teach Karima GuUstan, 
and Boston, &c., besides the Kuran to the Muham¬ 
madans. Punishments of a light nature are 
awarded according to the desire of parents. 'I he 
Mullas of higher qualifications have generally 
become teachers in Government schools, and the 
few that are left are generally men of no superior 
attainments. Among Hindus men of inferior 
castes can never become teachers; while among 
Muhammadans, religious mendicants, weavers, 
barbers, oilmen, can and do become Mullas or 
teachers if they have the requisite amount of 

The 'qualifications generally of teachers of in¬ 
digenous schools have deteriorated, excepting of 

33 
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those Paudhas whose stock of knowledge has never 
been high, and consists of the multiplication 
tables, a few arithmetical formulae, and writing in 
the Lunde character. Another class of Pandhas 
teach astrology and religious observances to 
Brahman lads. There are no arrangements for 
the training of these teachers. Whatever they 
have learnt from their teachers they teach in their 
schools; the system does not improve. The 
iudigenous schools are capable of very great im¬ 
provement and extension by means of' grants-in- 
aid and proper inspection. Teachers would will¬ 
ingly take aid from the State and conform to the 
rules that may be prescribed. In my part of the 
country, I have not heard of any grant-in-aid 
being given to indigenous schools. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the exteut and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—I have always seen that at home boys 
can only learn language thoroughly, and are defi¬ 
cient in other subjects. They can never compete 
with boys taught at schools. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—The Government cannot depend upon 
private effort for the supply of elementary instruc¬ 
tion in rural districts. Except the indigenous 
and mission schools, there are no other agencies 
for promoting primary education. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper, 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—The administration- of funds for pri¬ 
mary education should gradually be entrusted to 
district or local committees; that is to say, for 
some time the administration should be entrusted 
to those persons among them who are opulent and 
honest and take an iuterest in education, and after 
a time, as experience proves their efficiency, the 
whole bodies should be entrusted. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—Primary education only should he en¬ 
trusted to Municipalities for the present. The fees 
payable by the students added to the proceeds of 
the 1 per cent, cess fund and Municipal grants 
would, in my opinion, be found sufficient for the 
maintenance of the schools. The education of the 
people is of greater importance than many objects 
on which Municipalities now spend their money. 
If the Commission were pleased to inspect the 
accounts of the expenditure incurred by the Muni¬ 
cipalities, I have not the least doubt that they 
will he able to point out many retrenchments, the 
savings from which should be ample for primary 
education within their jurisdiction. 


Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —Besides character and qualifications, 
I beg to suggest that in localities where the 
majority of the population is Hindu, the teacher 
should be Hindu, and where Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation predominates, the teachers should be 
Muhammadan, because a teacher naturally acquires 
great influence for good among his eo-religionists. 
The social status of village teachers is generally 
low; their influence among villagers is small. A 
little consideration on the part of the Deputy 
Commissioners, such as by rewarding efficient and 
worthy teachers on public occasions, would not 
only increase their position, but stimulate their 
exertions. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in¬ 
struction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The substitution of the Pandha or 
native system of reckoning, in place of the 
present arithmetic, with a little mensuration, and 
the introduction of elementary lessons in agricul¬ 
ture, would make primary schools more popular, 
especially with the agricultural people. The fol¬ 
lowing especial means might be adopted in order 
to render the instruction efficient:— 

1st. —Agricultural schools should generally be 
established which would be highly ad¬ 
vantageous, especially to the agricul¬ 
tural classes. 

2nd. —The medium of instruction should be 
Punjabi, the mother-tongue of the 
people of this province. 

For when this is done it will be highly availed 
of by the public in general, and the agriculturists 
in particular, who are now, though paying really 
the expenditure of the education, deprived of the 
favours granted to others. For instance, the 
knowledge of arithmetic iu the mother-tongue 
would protect the latter (agriculturists) against 
the exactions of the Patwaris and the creditors in 
making wrong calculations regarding the revenue 
or the debt due by them. Mensuration would 
enable them to prevent the boundaries of their 
fields being encroached upon by their neighbours, 
or their lands being over-measured by the revenue 
officials in order to charge more revenue upon 
them. A little of history and geography would 
enable them to know the names of the different 
cities where the produce of their lands would find 
a favourable market. The lessons on agriculture 
would enable them to improve the lands they 
cultivate. When these lessons are taught to them 
in Punjabi (their mother-tongue), the work of 
years would be done in months, and that of 
months in days; for by the new arrangement they 
will have only to acquire the knowledge of the 
different subjects, and not of the language. A 
teacher, when educating a Punjabi lad, is obliged 
to explain the lessons through his mother-tongue 
(Punjabi), for he cannot otherwise do so. What 
is the use of teaching young boys in a foreign 
language ? 
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Q>ies. 11. —Ts the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? Aud if not, ore the schools on 
that account less useful and popular? 

Am. 11. —The languages taugrt iu the schools 
of this province are— 

(1) Urdu, (2) Persian, (3) Arabic, (4) Sanskrit, 
(5) English, which are not the vernaculars of the 
Panjab proper. The Panjabi in our vernacular 
language. At present primary education takes 
five years for completion, simply for the reason 
that the medium of instruction is Urdu, a foreign 
dialect. I dare say that if it ivere given in the 
Panjabi, the student would acquire the same 
amount of knowledge in half the period. 

I would not like to disturb the hold which 
Urdu has acquired in my country. All that I 
contend for is that lower primary education should 
be given in Panjabi, after which the student may 
take up any language that he or his parents 
should prefer. Urdu being the language of the 
courts, the schools are not less popular on account 
of its being taught; and nothing in my opinion 
would assist the spread of primary education so 
much as the use of the Panjabi dialect. The 
language of females, of children, aud of Urdu 
educated Panjabis at home, is tie Panjabi. But 
in order to suit the tastes of all classes, it would 
he necessary to use three diff “rent characters. 
The Sikhs and agricultural e asses should he 
taught Panjabi in the Gurmuk li character, the 
Brahmans and the Khattris in the Deva Nagari 
character, and the Muhammadans in the Persian 
character. All these characters are in use among 
the respective classes, so that there will be no 
novelty in this respect. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for tne promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am. 12. —The system of payment by results 
appears to me to be suitable to the province ; it is 
at least worth a trial. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees iu primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —The exemptions from payment of 
fees should be continued to the agriculturists. 
Among others those who are ible to pay the 
schooling fee in primary schools should be made 
to pay according to their capacities, but those 
who are too poor should he exemp:ed. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views; first, as to how the namber of 
primary schools can be increased ; and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —The primary schools can be increased 
by an increase iu the grant by the Municipal and 
the District Committees. 

They can be reudered more efficient— 

1st —By their teachers being directed to fol¬ 
low a better sj'stem. 

2nd —By some of the teachers being sent to 
the Normal schools to learn the art of 
teaching. 

3rd- —By some of them being relieved by, 
trained ones from the Normal 
schools. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases iu which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 


interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —The transfer of Government insti¬ 
tutions to Missionary management is not injurious 
to education, but it is against the declared policy 
of neutrality which Government has followed. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools aud 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —No. There is not a single person in 
the Panjab who would of his own accord gladly 
come forward and aid. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —When notice of withdrawal is issued, 
efforts should be made by Government officials and 
influential people to raise subscriptions for the 
maintenance of the school, or to make arrange¬ 
ments for making it over to private enterprise; 
failing both these, the schools should be made over 
to Missionaries if they are willing to take them up. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not. taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The neutrality is complete. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy class¬ 
es do not pay enough for such education ? What 
is the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate? 

Ans. 21. —The middle and official classes only 
avail themselves of the means of education. The 
wealthy classes do not generally seek for education, 
but those who do are willing to pay for it. 

The maximum rate of fees payable in high 
schools is R5, and it appears to me to be ade¬ 
quate. The fees levied in the Government Col¬ 
lege, Lahore, are at the rate of S2, per month, 
irrespective of the income of the scholars’ parents. 
This certainly is inadequate. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 22. —No. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —I think it possible. At Lahore the 
mission school has been in existence for many 
years in competition with the Government District 
School. In Ludhiana, also, the Government and 
mission schools work side by side without any 
injury to the latter. 
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Clues. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion : and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 

apply? ’ ... 

Ans. 24. —There is no unhealthy competition in 
the Panjab so far as I know. The Missionary gen¬ 
tlemen are generally working for the education of 
the people. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —The educated Natives in the Panjab 
do not readily find remunerative employment; at 
the same time there has been no want of employ¬ 
ment, but the difficulty of getting it has now com¬ 
menced. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use¬ 
ful and practical information. 

Ans. 26. —No, but the efforts of the Educa¬ 
tional Department have of late been turned to 
impart knowledge of thiugs useful and practical. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exam¬ 
ination of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the prac¬ 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —The attention of both the pupils 
and the teachers is unduly directed to the En¬ 
trance Examination, and this undoubtedly impairs 
the education in the secondary schools. Boys 
generally try to prepare themselves for the En¬ 
trance Examination, and appear at the examina¬ 
tion before they are thoroughly prepared. They 
should not be allowed to appear at the Entrance 
Examination before their term of education in the 
secondary school is completed. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —If by “ the requirements of the 
country ” is meant the requirements of public 
service, then the number of candidates for the 
University Entrance Examination is unduly large 
for that purpose. But if it means the need of 
educated intellect for the other pursuits of life for 
the development of the resources of the country, 
then the number is indeed small, 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —The sympathies of Munsifs, Tahsil- 
dars, and Extra Assistant Commissioners should 
be enlisted in the cause of education ; if asked to 
do so, they would be ready to inspect aud examine 
schools. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —The very fact of the appointment of 
a Text-book Committee for the preparation of a 
better class of text-books points out the unsuit¬ 
ability of those in use. 

Ques. 35. — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 


necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to cheek the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a use¬ 
ful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The examination and text-books 
fixed by Government rather aid than otherwise the 
development of private institutions; for instance, 
the Missionaries generally adopt the vernacular 
text-books of Government schools; this is a help, 
and not a hindrance. If they had not adopted 
these books, they would have to prepare new text¬ 
books. They submit their schools to some of the 
examinations. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend ttiat the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Ans. 38. —In the Panjab the withdrawal of the 
Government from the management of schools and 
colleges would be very injurious to education. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —No. There should be moral lessons in 
the Readers of all the languages taught. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Ans. 40. —Yes; some time ago more attention 
was paid in all Government district schools to 
physical exercise. An hour a day of the school 
hours should be devoted to such plays as promote 
bodily exercise. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41. —There are no indigenous girls’ schools 
in this province. In some rare instances, girls are 
taught to read by their parents, and they learn 
prayers, &c., only. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the 
department in instituting schools for girls; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest? 

Ans. 42. —When Government started female 
schools in this province, a large number of schools 
was established; but, no success being apparent, 
their number has been gradually reduced. I 
think that the time has now come for the renewal 
of the efforts in this direction, as the strong pre¬ 
judice against teaching females has died away. 
The teaching should be in Nagari among Brah¬ 
mans and Khattris, in Gurmukhi among Sikhs and 
Jats, and in Urdu and Persian among Muhammad¬ 
ans. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —I am of opinion that the work of 
teachers could be much utilised by having mixed 
schools for boys and girls up to the age of 9. But 
there is much difference of opinion on this point. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. — So long as efficient female teachers 
cannot be obtained for such mixed schools, the 
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Pandlias or the Mullas, or the family priests whom 
the people of a parish have confidence in, should 
act as teachers. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and given ot less onerous terms, 
than those to hoys’ schools ; aid is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —The grants for girls’ schools are given 
on much easier terms than these for boys’ schools. 
The fact is generally known. 

Ques, 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to make 
to the remedy of such defects. 

Ans. 47. —The defects in the present system of 
education are— 

1st. —That it is not sufficiently practical. It 
does not impart a knowledge of things 
that can be turned 1 o account. Hence 
it is that our students become fit for 
Government employment only, and can¬ 
not take to any other profession. 

2nd. —In the Panjdb, where almost the entire 
population derive the means of subsist¬ 
ence from the soil, aid the greater part 
of the Government revenue is drawn 
from the same source, no attempt has 
yet been made to teach the rudimentary 
principles of scientific agriculture. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of die expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —Many branches of knowledge, except¬ 
ing English literature, can be taught by Native 
professors on reduced salaries. Though unconnect¬ 
ed with the subject of the question, I take the 
liberty of stating a large saving can he effected 
by placing the study of Persian on the same foot¬ 
ing as Arabic and Sanskrit in the school course. 
It is a foreign classical language. To make it 
a compulsory subject of study like the Urdu is un¬ 
necessarily taxing the energies of students, who 
can learn many useful things instead. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might, by grants-iu-aid or 
other assistance, adequately supply' the educational 
wauts of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —No. There is a mission school at Ludhi¬ 
ana as well as a Government institution; there 
is enough of scope for both, if not for more. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? 

Ans. 51. —No. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any ten leney to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely? 

Ans. 52. —No. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in auy class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —In district schools the fees are levied 
according to the means of parents. In Govern¬ 
ment colleges it is not so. Fees should be levied 
according to the means of parents. 

Ques. 51. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
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schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to he the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the ease of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —The maximum number of the stu¬ 
dents in a class should be 20 in schools and 30 
in colleges. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges he paid by the term, or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —By the month. Monthly payment 
is more suited to the convenience and the habits of 
the people of this country. 

Ques. GO. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of'religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60.— In schools and colleges no religious 
teaching is given, so that no religious sect can 
complain of undue favour of the reverse shown to 
any religion. The entire population of India 
approve and admire the religious neutrality of the 
British Government in all subjects, especially in 
matters of education. 

Ques. 61.— Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

Ans. 61.— Yes. 

Ques. 62^ —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —The promotion from class to class in 
all schools should be left to the school authorities. 
The mission schools, in which this is generally 
the case, are more popular on this account. The 
award of scholarships, fee., may be dependent on 
the results of public examinations, but to disallow 
promotion for failure when the boys are realiy 
considered deserving by their teachers, is rather 
hard ; and, being disappointed, sueli boys leave 
generally the Government schools and get them¬ 
selves admitted in mission institutions. 

Ques. 64.—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct man¬ 
agement one college in each province as a model 
to other colleges; and if so, under what limita¬ 
tions or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —There should at least be one Govern¬ 
ment college in each province without any limit¬ 
ation or condition. 

Ques. 65.— How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to he employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65. —The professors of English language 
and literature should invariably be Europeans • 
the other professors Natives, 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (<?./., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what are these- circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

37 
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Ans. 67 .—There should be no special schools 
for any part of the population for English educa¬ 
tion, 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68 .—In such places, the Government 


institutions should be continued so long as no suit¬ 
able arrangements for the establishment of an 
independent institution of the objecting classes 
be not established. 

Qnes. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man¬ 
agement ? 

Ans. 69. —No. Not in this province. 


Answers of the Anjuman-Islamia {Amritsar). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province youi 
experience has been gained ? 

Ans. 1 .—The Muhammadan Association consists 
of members who have received their education in 
both Oriental and Western learning, and are 
acquainted with the system of education pursued 
in this province. Some of them are employed in 
the Education Department, and some are mem¬ 
bers of the Senate of the Panjab University Col¬ 
lege. They have also been on the Local Committee 
of”Public Instruction, which has now merged in 
the Municipal Committee. His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor having in his Review of the 
Educational Report of this Province for 1871-72. 
commented on the comparatively small number of 
Muhammadan boys attending schools, the influen¬ 
tial Muhammadan gentlemen of this place moved 
for the organisation of an association to enquire 
into the cause of the wants of education among 
Muhammadans, and devise means for the removal 
of those causes. Accordingly, about 10 years ago 
this Association was formed, and it opened a school 
which is still in existence. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvement in the sj'stem of adminis¬ 
tration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—The system of primary education in 
this province is based on sound principle, and in 
the opinion of the Association is capable of develop¬ 
ment up to the requirements of the community. 
The only suggestion that this Association has to 
make in the course of instruction is the introduc¬ 
tion of a Persian and Urdu inshas (specimens of 
letter-writing) and mental arithmetic. 

Ques . 3 . —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only. Are any classes particu¬ 
larly excluded from it; and if so, from what 
causes? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—l n this province primary education is 
sought for more or less by every class of people. 
The wandering tribes, such as sansis and others, 
held aloof from this. The children of sweepers 
and chamars are practically excluded from the 
benefit of education, as it is against the custom 
and feelings of both the Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans to come in contact with them. r lhe attitude 
of the influential classes, with few exceptions, is 
favourable to the spread of education among the 
masses of the people. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 


of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? Prom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education ; and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has 
the grant-in-aid system been extended to indi¬ 
genous schools ; and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —The number of indigenous schools in 
this province is limited, and the instruction im¬ 
parted in them is both religious and secular. Be¬ 
sides Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit of high order, 
Lunde and a system of Mahajani accounts are also 
taught in these schools. The fees taken vary ac¬ 
cording to the means of the parents of the pupils. 
Some of the masters teach as a religious duty, 
and consider it unlawful to take any remuneration. 
The teachers of these schools do not generally be¬ 
long to one particular class, and they open schools 
to earn their livelihood in Persian and Arabic 
literature. The attainments of some of these 
masters arc very fair. They will accept Govern¬ 
ment aid, but it is next to impossible that they 
will conform to the grant-in-aid rules. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educa¬ 
ted at schools ? 

Ans. 5. —The extent of home education is very 
limited, and the boys instructed at home cannot in 
any case compete with boys instructed at schools. 
The reason is that home instruction is not given in 
all the subjects taught at schools and which are 
prescribed for tests qualifying for the public service. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—In our opinion, Government cannot 
depend on private efforts, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts. 
There are no private agencies in villages except, 
perhaps, a few Missionaries who would under the 
grant-in-aid rules undertake to promote primary 
instruction; but such institutions as may be 
managed by them will, in our opinion, be hardly 
popular among the inhabitants of the rural dis¬ 
tricts, who are generally an ignorant set. 
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Ques. 7. —How far, iu your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary .education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by distinct com¬ 
mittees or local boards? Wliat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies? 

Ans. 7. —The funds assigned for primary educa¬ 
tion can be advantageously administered by dis¬ 
trict and local committees if the present system 
be reformed in the following manner: Firstly, 
they should first of all, in consultation with the 
Director of Public Instruction, nake a provision in 
their annual budget for the maintenance of schools 
in their district; secondly, they should have no 
power to make any alterations or reductions in 
such funds without first receivirg the sanction of 
the Director. The proper limits of the control to 
be exercised by such bodies should be the increase 
or reduction in the number of sc lools, the selection 
of proper places for their establishment, the ap¬ 
pointment of qualified teachers, and their dismissal, 
subject to the confirmation of the Inspector of 
Schools, and the adoption of proper measures for 
the encouragement of those classes that show an 
apathy towards education. The co-operation of 
the Native gentlemen who are on such committees, 
and who possess the confidence o ', the people, will 
be likely to tend to great progress being made in 
the system of public instruction. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to M unieipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary education in towns is 
to be a charge against Municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ans. 8. —All the vernacular primary schools 
that exist within the jurisdiction of the Municipal 
committees should be entrusted to them for 
management and support, subject to the conditions 
laid down in our reply to question No. 7. But 
all such primary schools that are attached to 
district schools, and in which English is taught, 
should remain under the direct control of the Edu¬ 
cation Department. The allotment assigned for 
the maintenance of such schools should be con¬ 
sidered as a compulsory charge < n the funds of 
the committees, and Government should require 
them to make a provision for a cer ;ain item, as has 
hitherto been done in the case of police. This 
would be a security against their failing to make 
a sufficient provision. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestion to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than incr :ase of pay, for 
improving their position? 

Ans. 9. —In this province the system of pro¬ 
viding teachers is an excellent one. They are 
generally those who have received uheir education 
in Normal schools, and are acquainted with the 
art of teaching. Their social status is generally 
low, .and they have very little infl ience with the 
villagers. Their position can be rased without an 
increase in their pay, if they be allowed a seat in 
the courts of Tahsildars and Munsi ! s. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of nstruetiou, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 


measures be adopted for making the instruction 
in such subjects sufficient? 

Ans. 10. —A part of this question has been 
answered in our reply to question No. 2. To 
make primary schools more acceptable to the 
agricultural classes, the introduction of a treatise 
on the principles of agriculture into the course of 
instruction is necessary. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —Not one but several dialects are 
spoken in the Panjab. Urdu, though a foreign 
tongue, is understood in almost all the parts of the 
province, and spoken generally. It is rapidly 
developing into a language, and the schools are not 
less useful and popular on that account. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable in your opinion for the promotion of 
education amongst poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —In our opinion the system of pay¬ 
ment by results for the promotion of education 
amongst the poor aud ignorant people is more 
suitable than by monthly grants. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestion to 
make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
schools ? 

Ans. 13. —In our opinion the rate of fees taken 
in the primary schools is adequate. Only sons of 
iudigent parents should be exempted like those of 
agriculturists. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views—first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —The uumber of primary schools can 
be increased by asking both the Municipal and 
local committees to start more schools in their 
respective towns and districts; but it is, however, far 
from the wish of the Association to suggest that 
any portion of the funds now spent upon high 
education should be diverted for this purpose. 
The schools can be rendered more efficient by em¬ 
ploying able and qualified teachers. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education, or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —There are no private bodies among 
Hindus and Muhammadans, both able and willing, 
who would like to take the management of 
Government institutions of the higher order on the 
grant-in-aid principle. The only bodies that will 
come forward are the Missionaries, and to make 
over the whole system of education to them would 
certainly eause an irritation among the people, 
and injure the cause of education, which it is the 
wish of Government to promote. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it. 

Ans. 20. —In our opinion the whole educational 
system as at present administered is one of perfect 
neutrality. No school or college has any advan¬ 
tage or disadvantage as regards Government aid 
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and inspection from any religious principles that 
are taught or not taught in it. 

Ques, 21. —What classes principally avail 
themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for their education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province; and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The high and the middle, hut 
principally the latter class. Yes ; it is true that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for the 
education of their children. The rates of fees pay¬ 
able for higher education in the high schools is 
from HI to H5 according to the circumstances 
of the student'’s parents, and in our opinion it is 
adequate. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government insti¬ 
tution ? 

Ans, 23. —No. It might become so, however, if 
it were placed under similar favourable circum¬ 
stances in respect to the efficiency of the staff 
of teachers and the grant of scholar-ships to boys, 
and also if religious instruction were made 
optional with the boys who receive their education 
in such institutions. 

Ques. 23. —Do educated Natives in your 

province readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 23. —Though the number of the educated 
Natives in this province is limited, yet they do 
not in most cases find remunerative employment. 
Government has paid its attention to their 
grievances, but still much remains to be done. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in the 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —No; higher education is still 
necessary. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Eutrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country ? 

Ans. 28. —Not at all. 

Ques. 33. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The present arrangements of the 
Education Department do not unnecessarily 
interfere with the free development of private insti¬ 
tutions. On the contrary, it has tried to produce, 
and has produced, a useful vernacular for the whole 
province. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what part can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and other agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —University and secondary education 
should be taken by the State, and primary educa¬ 
tion by the Municipal and district committees 
wherever it is practicable. 


Ques. 37. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions for local 
purposes ? 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Ans. 37 Sf 38 .—The withdrawal of Government 
from the direct management of schools and colleges 
is likely to injure the cause of education in this 
province. The time is far distant when people 
can rely upon their own exertions. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —No; not in schools. The introduc¬ 
tion of books on morals and manners (Akhlaq) in 
accordance with Native ideas into the scheme of 
studies may be desirable in our opinion. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps being taken for pro¬ 
moting the physical well-being of students in the 
schools or colleges in your province? Have you 
any suggestions to make on the subject. 

Ans. 40. —Yes; cricket is played in almost all 
the district schools; but it should also be intro¬ 
duced in the village schools. In the head-quarters 
of a district where there is a volunteer corps, 
students who read in the upper classes, and who 
are desirous of becoming voluuteers, should also 
be allowed to join it. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans „ 43. —Mixed schools would neither suit nor 
succeed in this country. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high edueatiou in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 43. — No. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52.— No; there is no such tendency. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ans. 53. —Yes; it should vary according to the 
means of the students’ parents or guardians. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves? 

A»s. 54. —No ; it has not reached such a stage. 

Ques. 58. —Wbat do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that cau be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —In the case of colleges 40, and in that 
of schools 20 to 25. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should the fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —The fees in colleges should be paid by 
the month. 
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Ques. 60. —Does a strict ii terpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —The principle of religious neutrality 
is in strict accordance with the policy of Govern¬ 
ment, and it does not at all require the withdrawal 
of Government from the management of colleges 
and schools. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the result of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what eases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —Yes; but in special cases, such as 
sickness at the time of examination, the promo¬ 
tions should be left to the school authorities. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65. —The appointment of European pro¬ 


fessors for teaching English literature is necessary. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of Euglish education ? 
To what are these circumtsanees due; and how 
far have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —The circumstances of Muhammadans 
are such as to require exceptional treatment in the 
matter of English education. These circumstances 
are due to their poverty and to their having erro¬ 
neously supposed that the study of English was 
prohibited by their religion. To the best of our 
knowledge these circumstances have not been 
provided for as yet in this province. In the opi¬ 
nion of the Association some special measures 
should be adopted to induce Muhammadans to 
avail themselves of English education, such as the 
foundation of special i scholarships for the poor 
Muhammadans, and the exemption of Muhamma¬ 
dans' children from the payment of fees in cases of 
real indigence. 


Evidence of B. H. Bai>en-Powele, Esq., C.S. Commissioner of the Lahore 
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Ques. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in wliat province your 
experience has been gained ? 

Ans. 1 .—I have resided 19 years in India, 
chiefly in the Panjab, and have travelled over 
every part of the country. 1 have no special 
knowledge of the details of educational system, or 
departmental work, I can o ily speak as to 
general results, which may be tbserved by any 
one who takes an interest in the country, and sees 
a good deal of the people. I h ive always taken 
part in the work of the Panjab University College 
and its Committees, and generally on Government 
Educational and Text Book Committees. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course oi instruction ? 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 2 8f3. — Primary Education. I think the 
Education Departments are alive to its importance, 
and it is not in principle that any particular 
change is required. The problem how to get the 
largest number of village schools of the most use¬ 
ful type well attended and efficiently supervised 
within the means available, is one which the depart¬ 
ment is as willing to solve as any one else. I 
believe that at the present stage of progress in 
this province generally the spread of an efficient 
primary education which will not draw away the 
people from their actual or hereditary occupations, 
and the creation of a good popular literature, 
original and translated, are the two objects to 
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which the bulk of Government expenditure should 
be devoted. 

The latter will, to a certain extent, be remunera¬ 
tive ; the former, of course, can only be a source 
of expenditure ; it cannot even be self-supporting. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and" value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educated 
at school ? 

Ans. 5.—In this province no general desire for 
education exists at all. An appeal to the wealthy 
and learned classes, no doubt, produced a certain 
liberal response under circumstances which I will 
allude to presently. As regards the actual desire 
of parents to educate their children, a number of 
the better classes, themselves more or less educated, 
send their sons to school for a genuine desire that 
they should not be ignorant. Others do so be¬ 
cause it is known that Government officers en¬ 
courage education. By far the greater number 
of pupils are in school only in the hope of picking 
up some Government or other “service." 
“Naukari" is the only object and end to be gained 
by education. 

I believe, however, that in all the larger or 
richer households some kind of private teaching 
is given to the children; but this is confined to 
learning (without understanding) forms of prayer, 
religious reading, and religious observances. A 
certain amount of reading of Persian or H indi or 
Gurmukhi is taught according to caste and na¬ 
tionality ; also writing and a little arithmetic. 
No general knowledge of any kind is ever im¬ 
parted ; the mind is not trained in any way to 
exercise its powers, and, consequently, all kinds of 
prejudice survive, and the simplest knowledge of 
common facts and phenomena is not acquired. 
There is no chance of any general enlightenment 
resulting from such teaching, because it never 
improves or advances. While, however, this kind 
of teaching bars progress, it secures old traditions 
and old customs of submission and respect to the 
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family authorities; and this is preferred to the 
unregulated smartness and over-freedom which 
results trom modern school, and especially non¬ 
religious school, teachiug. How far a good popular 
vernacular literature might tend to improve the 
home ‘education/ which is perhaps common, I 
canuot say; but without such a literature it is 
quite certain that not the smallest improvement 
in ordinary native home education is to be looked 
for. I do not think that a youth entirely 
educated at home succeeds in, or ever goes up, for 
examinations. It will be generally found that 
they have begun at a Government or mission 
school, and crammed up the special text-books at 
home afterwards. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided_or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —I do not believe that there is any pri¬ 
vate or indigenous primary education in our 
sense of the term. If there is, I feel sure that it is 
connected with religious institutions, and that the 
teachers would be quite iueompeteut to teach what 
Government would require. All primary education, 
not being Government education, is by Missiona¬ 
ries. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —I should like to see primary education 
wholly controlled, as far as direct control is con¬ 
cerned, by local and district committees, with 
good Native Inspectors under them. The De¬ 
puty Commissioners, and, if not they themselves, 
other members of the committees, would (especially 
in the camping season) really keep the matter 
alive and growing. Of course the local com¬ 
mittees would be guided by orders from above as 
to general principles, and the text-books would 
be provided for them. The plan much followed 
at present of assembling the pupils of several 
schools at some central point on a given day to 
meet the Circle Inspector, is worse than useless. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the preseut social 
status of village, schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? • 

Ans. 9. —The matter is solely one of selection, 
training, and pay. I should encourage district 
committees to nominate and send up to training 
schools men who they think will make good 
teachers. There may be some favouritism and 
some attempt to provide for relations, &c., in the 
way, but the training school will check this to 
a large extent. I think the master’s position 
must depend on the master and on the support 
he receives morally and socially from the com¬ 
mittees. I would give him a free site and house 
in the village always. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 


special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The points at which improvement is 
required are— 

(1) To have very little gradation in primary 
schools. I am much disposed to question the 
‘ Lower ’ and ‘ Upper’ primary system. 

(2) To keep the teaching purely practical and 
such as will not make it necessary for every body 
to leave his father’s plough and try to become a 
constable, a peon, or a something in service. 

(3) I would teach reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic only as subjects; but in the course of 
reading lessons I would convey useful knowledge 
on morals, health, natural phenomena, and proper¬ 
ties of things. Geography and history should 
only come in incidentally through the Headers, 
and in the course of the lessons to be next alluded 
to. 

(4) Object lessons are of first-rate importance ; 
they interest the children, and teach them to 
think and reason. They are at the outset what 
the science primers and manuals become at a more 
advanced stage. In the course of these all that 
is wanted of history and geography also comes in 
incidentally. 

(5) I think that it will be possible to teach 
simple agricultural knowledge. This must be 
tried, as an experiment, but I think it will succeed. 
The great difficulty is to prepare suitable manuals. 
The English books neither serve as models nor 
afford much practical assistance in the work. 

The great difficulty is that people do not care 
for education. It is said that only 4 per cent, 
of the population attends the primary schools. 
We have not yet returns (I am informed) show¬ 
ing how many “ primary ” scholars are agri¬ 
culturists, and how_ many children of village 
shop-keepers, money-lenders, and so forth. But 
all who go to school are either the sons of 1am- 
bardars and patwaris, who look to getting employ¬ 
ment as village revenue officials, or else the sons 
of others who desire to leave their village and 
get ‘ service ’ of some kind; for which purpose 
also their chief desire is to pick up a little English 
and Persian, which is useful for vernacular office 
work. No one yet says to himself, “ If I teach 
my boy to read, write, and do sums, he will 
be better able to see that the money-lender does 
not over-reach him in the matter of his bonds, 
book accounts and interest, and he will be able to 
work his land more intelligently, and make more 
out of it.” In short, agricultural children, as a 
rule, do not go to school, except with a view to 
leaving their village. In a population of which 
five-sixths are agriculturists this is deplorable. 
The only way to overcome it is for local com¬ 
mittees, consisting of people of local influence and 
intelligence, to stir up the people, and perhaps 
cheap literature may in time bear its part in 
bringing the voice of reason to the ears of the 
villagers. Meanwhile the schools must be cheap, 
the teaching as simple and as practical as possible, 
and the reading such that it does not draw away 
the children from sympathy with house and home 
occupations. 

Primary education should be free, that is to say, 
no other charge than the educational local rate 
already paid should be levied. This statement 
will require some modification, because the agri¬ 
cultural population only pays the cess ; the village 
tradesmen, artisans, and shop-keepers do not, 
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unless they happen to be also landholders. It 
would not be fair that these classes should be 
taught free, while the others are taxed. If some 
means of imposing a similar small rate on non- 
agriculturists for education could be devised, I 
should prefer it to any form of direct payment of 
school fees. 

I have not been able to find any statistics 
showing exactly how far tin local rate (the 
educational part of it) is spent on primary edu¬ 
cation. I think it very important that the local 
education rate should be more directly devoted to 
education in the district, and under the control of 
local committees, so that at least the more 
intelligent might realise that the rate they pay 
does go directly to pay for the education of their 
children. There would, of course, be a difficulty 
in the fact that poor districts wo lid have a small 
fund, and rich districts would have more than 
they want; but this is a matter of detail which 
could be arrauged without serious: difficulty. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, art the schools on 
that account less useful and popu ar ? 

Ans. 11. —This raises the difficult question, 
What is the dialect in which the school should be 
taught? As far as their oral teaching, object 
lessons, &c., go, the language used would neces¬ 
sarily be the local varieties of Panjabi which are 
everywhere used, and which vary from district to 
district. The chief point is tie character to 
be used for writing and reading and the lan¬ 
guage of their reading-books. This is made 
rather a burning question of. Some say that 
Urdu is the most generally usei'ul; and there is 
no doubt that if we wish only tc turn out a class 
of patwaris and lambardars and other embryo 
servants this would be true; but it is one of the 
strongest points to be borne in mi ad that we do 
not want to divert our primary scholars from 
their houses and original occupations. If Urdu 
does this—and it may—that, no doubt, is a 
ground against Urdu renders. Ultimately, I 
believe, nature will settle all this, and that the 
various dialects must fuse into one. All the ver¬ 
nacular written characters are open to objection. 
Persian has the advantage that it can be written 
rapidly; but the words are alwajs uncertain and 
have to be guessed at. This is, 1 owever, a ques¬ 
tion that it is impossible to enter fully on. As 
regards the controversy Hindi versus Urdu, the 
proposal to adopt the one language to the prac¬ 
tical exclusion of the other, it is one that has been 
much written on, but the Natives of the country 
will not consent to discuss it as in ought to be 
discussed, as a pure question of utility. With 
them it is a national and a relig ious question. 
The Sikh and the Hindu think thaf their nationa¬ 
lity and faith is undermined by Urdu, which they 
regard as the badge of Muhammadanism. On 
such grounds the discussion will be, of course, 
endless. All that can be said is, :n my opinion, 
that there should be no compulsion ; that the dis¬ 
trict committees should consider what is really 
most wanted, and allow each village school to 
employ Hindi, or Gurmukhi, or Urdu Readers ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 


Have you any suggestions to make regarding the 
taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 12 .—In my opinion all systems of pay¬ 
ments by results and of fees in primary schools 
are a mistake. There is a local rate charged for 
education, and that should be extended to non¬ 
agriculturists. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered moi’e efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —I do not know how much of the 
educational cess is spent on primary education, 
whether all or more than all. It is clear that unless 
the rate itself largely increases with the spread 
of cultivation, the only way to increase the available 
grant is to spend less on upper school education 
and less on expensive inspection. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education, or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Ques. 68. —How far would the Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans. 16 fy 68. —Both these questions relate to 
the question of Government withdrawing and 
leaving educational institutions to “ private enter¬ 
prise.” There is, however, one serious difficulty 
about “ private enterprise ” which must not be 
overlooked. There can be no doubt that in the 
large majority of cases there are practically no 
Natives of the country who have either the means 
or desire to open schools in the general sense of 
the word (i.e., not purely religious). The remark 
will specially apply to middle class and town 
schools. 

The only schools that would be maintained by 
private enterprise would be mission schools. It 
is a nice question to determine how far it is con¬ 
sistent with religious neutrality to withdraw Gov¬ 
ernment schools when the result will be that 
parents will have to send their children to mission 
schools or to none. I do not believe, however, 
that mission schools are disliked. I am quite 
sure that the large number of boys that attend 
at Lahore and Amritsar and Ludhiana, for in¬ 
stance, would not be found if the parents thought 
the schools objectionable. The fact is, that the 
teaching of the pure morality of the Christian 
religion, and the beautiful language and touching 
histories of the Bible, do not offend people a bit, 
so long as direct efforts at formal conversion are 
not made. It is very rarely, if ever, that any 
want of discretion in this matter has been evinced 
by those responsible for the control of mission 
schools. 

Still at present there is a good deal of room for 
choice, and things might be different if a large 
number of Government schools were closed. The 
question is one that can only be locally settled with 
reference to the facts of each case. It is one in 
which also individual views must be borne in mind 
as likely to colour facts. There may be and is, 
in many officers, a hostility to missions which is 
not neutrality. I am not prepared to speak posi¬ 
tively, but I think at Kangra there has been some 
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disposition to Hunt down the Church Missionary 
Society school and get a Government one. But 
there is hardly a case of this kind in which some¬ 
thing will not be said on both sides. 

So in Ludhiana. It was the head-quarters of a 
strong Missionary and education work. I do not 
know exactly why a Government school should 
have been located there. 

On the whole matter I think all Government 
can do is to withdraw cautiously where the local 
school is really a good one, and to obtain reliable 
opinions as to there being any real objection of 
the people to send their children to the mission 
school. The number of secondary schools is not 
necessary to be very large, and increase should pay 
for itself, at least to some extent. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Am. 25.—Educated Natives get employment 
easily ; but it is not always those who have degrees 
and certificates that are considered educated. I 
think it quite rare to find any one in public service 
who has not been taught in a school. But officers 
who have the responsibility of making appoint¬ 
ments look to natural quickness, willingness to 
work and to learn, diligence, steadiness, and so 
forth, so that it is not alwaj^s the people with 
degrees and certificates that get the posts. A 
number of our present officials were appointed 
before our Provincial educational system was or¬ 
ganised ; and therefore the actual number of men 
holding degrees, &c., does not form a large pro¬ 
portion to the total number of officers employed, 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans, 26 .—As regards secondary education, the 
style of teaching is not seriously defective. It is 
capable of improvement in various ways, but there 
is nothing radical required in the way of change; 
nor is there anything that cannot be locally 
carried out without difficulty or objection. If 
primary education were made more general, there 
would still be only a limited number passed from 
primary schools tc the secondary, the number in 
towns being greater than in the country. It is 
not likely that the mass of the people will gene¬ 
rally attain to the standard of secondary educa¬ 
tion. Middle school education will principally be 
required to fit out pupils who seek official or pub¬ 
lic, and to a less degree, commercial employment. 
The multiplication of secondary schools is not 
therefore much wanted, and they certainly ought 
to be to a certain extent self-supporting. I do not 
see why, as a rule, Government should coax boys 
with scholarships to the middle school at all. ' The 
only use of scholarships would be where some 
deserving and promising pupils are really too 
poor to support themselves for the middle school 
course (which would be probably at a distance 
from their home) ; and the scholarships should 
only be awarded on the special recommendation 
of the district committees, who know the facts 
of the pupil's case. I am of opinion that Gov¬ 
ernment cannot at present help keeping up 
some secondary schools and English schools. It 
wants a certain number in order to equip the 
agents needed to recruit its own minor services ; 
but the place of Government schools would certain¬ 
ly not be taken except in rare instances by any 
other agency than the missions. On this subject 


I have some further remarks to make in another 
place. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them¬ 
selves for the University Entrance Examination 
is unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country ? If you think so, what do 
you regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 .—I think that the number of “ En¬ 
trance” passed candidates every year (taking the 
total) is unduly large, and that it is pure waste of 
money to turn out these youths who do not benefit 
themselves or the country by having been taught 
or crammed up to the latter standard. A certain 
number of people at present must get an education 
up to “ Entrance ” (supposing the Entrance to be a 
good and practical standard)— (a) people of wealth 
who have to manage their property or consider¬ 
able mercantile businesses; ( b ) people who wish 
to go in for professions, law, medicine, or engineer¬ 
ing, or for translatorships, and so forth. There is 
no reason why Government should directly main¬ 
tain schools teaching up to the standard for a 
number beyond the requirements of public employ¬ 
ment. 1 have no objection to seeing liberal 
grants-iu-aid being given to such schools when 
established by others. 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36 .—In my opinion, wherever funds can 
be found, special schools are properly the work of 
Government. Normal schools for, teachers are 
necessary. It is only here and there that we can 
find a training school in private hands, as, e.g., 
under the Anglo-Vernacular Education Society. 

Agricultural schools at present would not be 
found useful. We must first be content with in¬ 
troducing elementary knowledge into village 
schools. 

Industrial schools are also to be advocated, as 
in a reasonable time they will become self-support¬ 
ing. They would also be the natural complement 
to the present Mayo School of Art. This insti¬ 
tution is rightly devoted mainly to teaching prac¬ 
tically the art of designing, of cabinet-making, 
moulding, decorative carving, and so forth. It 
does not desire to be an industrial workshop to 
make up goods for sale. Its pupils ought to be 
able to go forth with the knowledge acquired in 
the “ Mayo School,” and themselves surprise pri¬ 
vate workshops or local industrial schools, where 
all sort of work is done for sale and profit to the 
pupils. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject. 

Ans. 39 .—I think that definite moral teaching 
has not yet been introduced ; but I do not think 
there will be any difficulty in introducing it. I 
believe that to be useful it must be on a theistic 
basis, by which I mean only that without going 
into the dogmatic beliefs of any religion, how¬ 
ever excellent (which Government cannot do), 
moral teaching can be given with reference to the 
moral obligation of obedience to trust in God, 
which is a ground of a sense common to all the 
religious w inch have a place in India. Moral teach- 
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mg on a purely utilitarian bas s or any other basis 
apart from that stated, will be entirely useless. I 
should like to add, though it hi not exactly an an¬ 
swer to this question, that it seems to me a great 
reform in teaching is wanted to overcome a special 
difficulty. In India, youth has i peculiar memory ; 
the way in which the people can •emember the words 
of section after section of, say, an Act of the Legis¬ 
lature, without having the original idea of the real 
meauiug of the law, is something wonderful. This 
fatal faculty of apprehending Ihe form of words, 
while the intellect has not assimilated the spirit of 
the lesson or the meaning of the thing, is one which 
our system of teaching does no"; sufficiently aim at 
repressing, the teaching of subjects, not definite 
books and chapters of books, is to be aimed at. 
This is rather vague perhaps, but I think it will 
be understood our college teaching at present gives 
the greatest scope for cramming. A man goes 
successfully through the course, and gets his de¬ 
gree, not when he can write a good hand, talk 
correct English, or readily render the thought and 
purpose of any English passage into the forms of 
his own language, but when he has been able to 
read and formally parse and explain allusions in 
given chapters of Scott, in a given play of Shake¬ 
speare, and to answer more or less difficult ques¬ 
tions about grammar and composition. 

Ques. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to whiet you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such delects ? 

Ans. 47 .—In my opinion the defects are in the 
selection of the educational officers and the orga¬ 
nisation of the department, and in an insufficient 
view of the question, What is education ?—a ques¬ 
tion which is not fairly faced at all. There are 
also defects in practice which necessarily follow 
from the agency being unable to rise to anything 
higher, and from the view they take of what an 
educated Native is or ought to be. It must be 
remembered that there is a considerable power to 
back up the preseut system; there are not a few 
directly interested, and regarding it as a very fine 
thing for them that Government should pay for 
their education entirely, and th jn find them ap¬ 
pointments afterwards. That is very much liked, 
of course; and fortunately the advocates need not 
openly proclaim why they support the present sys¬ 
tem; they can assign plenty of other fine sound¬ 
ing reasons rather than refer to the real one. One 
of the features which strike me most about our 
Educational Departments is, that they appear to 
regard their schools as an end, net a means. This 
is a fault to which all special departments are 
more or less liable, and it is one that is sure to be 
prominent in a service not ma med by the very 
best men that can be had. At present there is too 
much reason to fear that we have not got the men 
best suited for the work. There are, of course, 
happy exceptions, and it is very difficult to state a 
general proposition of this kind without harshness. 

But I must say that in general, the bulk of the 
officers appear to be unable to take any large view 
of education. All settle down to regard the En¬ 
trance Examination standard of Calcutta as some¬ 
thing God-sent and perfect, and that the great 
object of the department is to have a system of 
schools elaborately classified, worked like machines 
with great precision, and showing the largest pos¬ 
sible percentage of actual attendance and the 
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largest number of successful “ Entrance ” candi¬ 
dates. The same thing is carried further into the 
higher classes. 

This is the reason why the rather bulky and 
profuse annual reports are of so little interest. They 
take for granted the end, and go into wearisome 
detail about the means. No one asks what is the 
end of all this. What does the country really 
want? What is the actual character of the edu¬ 
cated material turned out of the Government mill, 
and its real value to the commonwealth ? The 
mill itself, the structure and principle of its 
mechanism, and the number of its revolutions, 
alone engages attention. My opinion is, that this 
will not be remedied till a different plan for select¬ 
ing and appointing the higher educational officers 
is adopted. They should be all admitted as Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Servants, not necessarily on the same 
examination as that for the Judicial and Executive 
Service, but of the same kind and resulting in the 
same status and rules as regards leave, pension, 
&e. 

At present we do not, as a rule, get men who 
are able to take anything higher than a school¬ 
masters view of the whole question. The whole 
staff of superior officers below the Director consists 
of Inspectors of Circles and Professors at the Gov¬ 
ernment College and Normal Training College. 
Quite a disproport.ioned share of this staff, regard¬ 
ing the cost of it, is devoted to turning out an¬ 
nually a certain number of “ educated ” boys from 
the Government College. The Director has no 
one to help him in the great work of sending out 
good text-books for schools, nor consequently can 
the Educational Department do much towards 
creating and developing a useful vernacular litera¬ 
ture. There is, of course, a certain staff for trans¬ 
lation, and there is what is called a Text-Book 
Committee. But what can these gentlemen real¬ 
ly do ? They meet and talk over matters for two 
or three hours (and that does some good, no 
doubt) ; but when it comes to the actual work of 
reading, checking, and testing the books submit¬ 
ted, and compiling or preparing those that are 
wanted, no one has the requisite time at his dis¬ 
posal. I think that the organisation of the de¬ 
partment ought to include men for translating and 
compiling and writing the books required for 
schools and for popular teaching. But it seems to 
me that the greatest defect of all is that we do not 
face the question, What is ‘higher education - ’ or 
‘ education ’ of any kind ? The question in this 
province has been treated as if it were settled. 
‘ Education ’ means enabling youths to pass the 
“ Entrance First Arts/' “B. A.’ and “M.A.” 
standards respectively. The refusal to face this 
question, or to allow it to be a question at all, is 
at the bottom of all the difference of opinion that 
has arisen in connection with the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity movement. This affords so complete an illus¬ 
tration of the question I am now speaking on, 
and is of itself at the present time of so much 
importance, that I may be permitted to devote a 
few lines to it. 

The origin of the movement was the desire to 
introduce new life and an altered spirit into edu¬ 
cational administration, by giving more promi¬ 
nence to the popular feeling, to let the popular 
will be more heard on educational matters. By 
“ popular ” I do not mean the mass feeling, be¬ 
cause there is none; but the voice of the intelligent 
classes not directly and officially connected with 
the Educational Department. It was thought 
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that if education for its own sake, that is, if the 
character of the people, was to be improved through 
schools and their teaching, we ought to hear much 
more what the intelligent classes wished for, what 
subjects they attached importance to, were they 
satisfied that their sons should be the class of 
youths which the existing schools and colleges 
produced. 

It happened that a considerable body of Native 
gentlemen were not satisfied; they complained that 
the new youths had lost their old religion, their 
old traditions, their respect for parents, domestic 
manners, and so forth. It was a feeling among 
many that if more attention was paid to the 
ancient classics of India, the national life, connect¬ 
ed as it is with these classics, would revive, and 
domestic and social traditions would he preserved. 
The class who were to supply the candidates for 
Government appointments must learn English, 
and so must those who aspired to the highest 
widest scholarship; but a large class who might 
be educated for the sake of improving their cha¬ 
racter and raising their whole nature might be 
encouraged to learn through the medium of their 
own vernacular languages. 

These arguments, put forward by an active 
committee, secured considerable contributions from 
the Rajas and Chiefs and wealthy men, as well as 
from the intelligent and leading men of districts 
and towns, I may say, generally. Some, no 
doubt, acted merely on the example of others; but 
the feeling was genuine in favour of the movement, 
and it, no doubt, touched the religious and 
national aspirations of many. From the moment 
this institution was organised with money so eon- { 
tributed, the Government gave a grant-in-aid, 
which is sometimes appealed to as if it justified a 
very considerable modification in the aims and in 
the practice of the institution. But the grant 
must be taken to have been made, because the 
Government approved the original scheme which 
it thus supported. However this may be, the 
whole force of the Educational Department has 
been brought to bear to repress auy originality, 
and to enforce our education and examinations 
being mere copies of the older oues. A separate 
committee was indeed appointed, and the stand¬ 
ards for our Entrance, 13.A., and so forth were 


drawn up on the old lines—the same imperfect 
English, the same smattering of literature, the 
same cramming up of detached fragments of 
authors and special text-books. I and some others 
who well knew the mischief that was being done 
were reluctantly compelled to give in, the strong 
point being that to dissent from them would 
threaten the stability of the movement at the 
outset and the hope was that ultimately the plan 
would be changed if there was nothing which pre¬ 
vented it. The University College also had an 
Oriental School and College which was worked on 
a somewhat new method ; this also has been per¬ 
sistently run down. I cannot say more of this, 
because there was much personal feeling mixed up, 
and I do not desire to enter on any controverted 
ground. I have no reason to believe but that the 
pupils from the Oriental School are in the main 
just as good as those of any other school, although 
their education costs very little. But the whole 
rationale of the opposition is and was the feeling 
(of which I complain), viz., the settled conviction 
that the established “ Entrance ” and “ B.A 11 
standards were perfect, and the system beyond 
question, and that any attempt at originality or at 
advance along other roads than the beaten one 
was to be resisted at once. 

I trust I shall be understood as introducing this 
matter, not as directly concerning the University 
and its work, but as an illustration of the feeling 
which pervades the Educational Administration. 

Ques. 50 .—Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
j meut take too exclusive an interest in high educa¬ 
tion? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management? 

Ans. 50 .—I am not, on the whole, inclined to 
think there is much in the charge which is made. 
It will be urged that without a Government col¬ 
lege the department cannot find men to become 
teachers and so forth. I think that it will be 
difficult to dispense with the one college which 
exists in the province. What is wanted is to try 
and change the results which appear to follow 
from college teaching at present, or to have follow¬ 
ed from it, in the past. 


Cross-examination of Mr. Baden Powell. 


By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—You consider that at present children 
attend school mainly for the purpose of getting 
Government service. Do you think that the pre¬ 
sent scheme of studies in primary schools is fitted 
to foster, or counteract, this tendency ? 

A. 1 .—I think it certainly does not counter¬ 
act it, and rather tends to foster it. 

Q. 2 .—Why do you consider the payment of 
fees in primary schools a mistake ? 

A. 2 .—Because the people are Very poor, and 
it is important to avoid any kind of discourage¬ 
ment. And if a very humble and simple education 
be given, which I have always advocated, it ought 
to be sufficiently paid for by the cess. For those 
who do not pay the agricultural cess, I still prefer 
some sort of cess to fees, for the same reasons. 

Q. 3. —If doctrinal teaching in mission 
schools were not compulsory, would it, in your 


opinion, be consistent with religious neutrality to 
withdraw Government schools where there is no 
other except a mission school ? 

A. 3. —Certainly. I believe the people them¬ 
selves would be delighted with it. The careful 
supervision of the mission schools by a select 
Board must also be taken into account, and must 
be insisted upon. 

By Haji Ghulam Hassan. 

Q. 1 .—If the department be abolished, and 
all our educational management be made over to 
the Senate of the Panjab University, do you think 
it will be managed more satisfactorily and econo¬ 
mically than at present; if not, why ? 

A. 1 ,—Certainly more economically. I am 
not prepared to say that some sort of machinery 
directly connected with Government would not be 
necessary, such as Secretary in the Educational 
Department. It may also be necessary to have 
paid translations, &c. But, as a deliberative body. 
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the Senate is quite sufficient, or should be made so. 

Q. 2. —In answer 47 you note that many 
Native gentlemen, being dissatisfied with the 
existing education, formed then selves into a com¬ 
mittee to substitute for it a sj stem of education 
through the Indian classics. Were there in the 
committee any such gentlemen also who strongly 
opposed the movement, and we -e their arguments 
brought forward and discussed regularly in the 
committee ? 

A. 2. —No one was asked to join who was 
opposed. Naturally the comnittee consisted of 
the supporters of the movement. 

Q. 3. —Will you please mention what was 
your opinion in respect of the translation of a 
chemistry primer, which was rendered into Urdu 
by a Native gentleman of Lahore, Sayid Amir 
Shah. 

A. 3. —I found that, although the translation 
was generally admirable, yet there were many 
mistakes arising from an imperfect perception of 
the author’s meaning, which might have been 
obviated by the assistance of or e who could have 
understood the English text better. 

By Me. C. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think it possible to make the 
village school part of the village system; that is 
to say, can the schoolmaster be p lid from village 
funds, and appointed by the people of the village? 

A. 1 .—Certainly not. The people are far too 
ignorant to be trusted with the selection of a 
teacher, nor will the present system of village funds 
admit of his being paid from them. The cess 
which should naturally support him is paid into 
the district treasury and appropriated to the dis¬ 
trict funds. The teacher might be treated as a 
village officer and as an important member of the 
community. 

Q. 2. —Would not the success of such a 
scheme depend in a great measure on the existence 
of a general desire for education? 

A. 2. —If the state of the country were en¬ 
tirely different, such a scheme might be possible, 
but it is not possible under existing circumstances, 

Q. 3.—If desire for employnu nt is now the 
chief inducement to attend school, does not the 
present.scheme of studies meet the demand. 

A. 3. —I am not prepared to say it does not. 
But 1 object to the scheme on that account. 

Q. 4. —What reason have you for thinking 
that the local education rate is not spent in the 
district where it is raised ? 

A. 4. —I merely meaut to say ;hat I had no 
information whatever on the subject. I endea¬ 
voured to ascertain from the reports; what was the 
total of the educational cess, and wh it portion of it 
was spent on primary schools, but I did not suc¬ 
ceed. 

Q. 5 .—When you say that the plan of as¬ 
sembling the pupils of several schools to meet the 
Circle Inspector is worse than useless, do you 
admit that some competent opinion is in its favour ? 

A. 5. —I cannot say that I have ever heard 
any competent opinion. I am entirely opposed to 
the present system of circle inspection by European 
officers, but I think that the Native Inspectors 
under district officers often do god work, and 
that this plan is capable of efficient development 
under local boards or Educational committees. 


Q. 6. —In what cases do you think it expe¬ 
dient to keep up a school by giving scholarships, 
where without scholarships sufficient numbers 
could not be retained ? 

A. 6 .—I would not keep up any school by 
scholarships, except for the special purpose of 
training young men for teaeherships, or other pub¬ 
lic employment. 

Q. 7. —When you condemn the action of the 
Education Department with reference to the 
scheme of studies of the Panjab University Col¬ 
lege, are you not in fact condemning the course of 
studies prescribed for schools preparing students 
for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University ? 

A. 7. —I condemned the Educational Officers 
because they declined to give a fair trial to a new 
idea which found favour with large numbers of the 
people. They seem to have no power of emancipat¬ 
ing themselves from the trammels of acut-and-dry 
system, which has been formed for them by the 
Calcutta University. 

Q. 8. —Is your opinion of the inefficiency of 
home education consistent with the view that it is 
good so far as it goes ? 

A. 8. —I think the old system has much in it 
that is commendable, but it does not, as a whole, 
fit the requirements of the present day. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Do we understand that the whole 
primary education in the Panjab is practically 
given in Urdu? 

A. 1.—Yes. 

Q. 2.— -Do you think it possible to give a 
useful primary instruction, such as you describe 
in answer 5 of your evidence, to the mass of the 
people, so long as Urdu is the practically sole 
vehicle of instruction recognised by the Education 
Department ? 

A. 2. —I do think so; but I wish that all oral 
instruction should be given, as at present, in the 
local dialect; and that the reading and writing 
should be in such dialect as the local committee 
decide on, in reference to the local requirements. 

Q. 3. —Are we to understand that, in your 
opinion, the primary instruction, as now given by 
the Education Department, unfits the children for 
their home occupations and family sympathies ? 

A. 3. —Yes; it does so in the great proportion 
of instances. 

Q. 4. —Are we to understand that the cess taken 
from the villagers is to a large extent expended on 
giving education to non-agriculturists below its 
cost price? 

A. 4. —I tried to get the figures, but could not 
obtain them. I only know that non-agriculturists 
are equally admitted into the schools supported 
from the village cess; and that their fees, where 
they pay any, are much below the cost price of 
their education. 

Q. 5.—I understand you desire to modify answer 
No. 6 in your evidence, with regard to the absence 
of indigenous schools ? 

A. 5. —By my 6th answer I do not mean to 
say that there are or were no indigenous schools in 
the Panjab, but that none gave what we should 
call primary education. The priesthood of Oriental 
religions regard teaching as a duty; there are sure, 
therefore, to be schools of some sort, attached to 
temples and mosques, and kept by Brahmans and 
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others. There are also schools where Persian is 
taught; but these schools never produced a good 
influence on the districts at large, as the Poongyees' 
(monks) schools did in Burma. In that country 
there are districts where, in consequence of the 
existence of such schools, it is comparatively rare to 
find a hoy who cannot read and write. In the 
Punjab the schools that existed before our rule were 
such that they were naturally regarded as of doubt¬ 
ful utility. They were often purely religious, and 
the teachers both ignorant and bigoted; they 
resented the teaching of facts which (they supposed) 
contradicted the sacred books. Their methods of 
teaching also were slow and cumbrous to a degree. 
Here aud there, no doubt, a really learned "pundit ” 
or “ mulla” might be found ; and it is quite possible 
to find occasional good specimens of the results 
which their teaching could produce. I look now 
with the greatest sympathy on the proposal to 
revive and encourage (at the same time improving) 
the best of these indigenous schools; but I do not 
think that there is any ground for surprise that 
our earlier Directors did not think of doing this, 
and certainly no ground for thinking that Govern¬ 
ment ruthlessly destroyed the schools, aud with¬ 
drew the grants of land or revenue that supported 
them, as has sometimes been stated. 

Q. 6 .—You say that the education in the 
indigenous schools was not of a practical character, 
and does not seem to have influenced the masses. 
Do the primary schools under the Educational 
Department give education of a practical character, 
and does it influence the masses? 

A. 6 .—It gives a practical education toalimited 
class, viz., the sons of the officials. But it is not 
adapted to the masses. Its influence on the masses, 
where it exists at all, is to draw them away from 
their natural occupations. 

Q. 7 .—With reference to your answer 26, does 


the Educational Department at present “ coax 
boys with scholarships ” to stay in its schools, and 
to accept an education which they and their parents 
would not otherwise wish for ? 

A. 7. —Yes; I think it does in a very special 
manner. I would give no scholarships from 
Government funds, except by open competition, 
or in exceptional cases, to poor deserving boys, 

Q. 8. —Do you think that money is also wasted 
in coaxing lads up to the University Entrance 
Examination ; are you prepared to adhere to your 
description of this system in answer 28 of your 
evidence as a “ pure waste of money ? ” 

A. 8. —Yes; except in special cases, such as law 
officers and translators, where men are required for 
Government service with the qualifications of the 
Entrance standard. 

Q. 9. —Is there no one in the Educational 
Department capable of translating or revising the 
translation of text-books for the schools? Why is 
the work left to committees, which you described 
as so ineffective in answer 47 of your evidence? 

A. 9. —No; there is no one in the department 
at present who can do the work. 

Q. 10. —You have asked us to cut out the Lahore 
Training School from answer 36 in your evidence. 
Do you wish us to record your opinion that the 
Training College as at present constituted is ineffi¬ 
cient and a waste of money ? 

A. 10. —My knowledge of the Training College 
is derived from what I see in the departmental 
reports. Judging from them, a large amount of 
money seems to be uselessly spent on the Lahore 
Training College. But I think some system of 
Normal schools would be useful. Ido not know 
enough about the existing Normal schools of the 
Punjab Department to pronounce an opinion as to 
their merits. 



Evidence of the Rev. R. H. Baring ( Batdla , Punjab). 


rSome of the following questions are special, and the serial numbers do not therefore correspond with those of the 

* “standard list.”1 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming au opinion upon education iu 
the Panjab. 

Am. 1 .—Soon after coming out to this country 
in 1872, I officiated for about six months as a 
Professor in St. John's College, Agra. After that 
period I was transferred to the Panjab as Principal 
of the Amritsar Mission Collegiate School and 
branch schools. This post I held till April 1878, 
when I opened a boarding school for Christian 
boys at Batala. I have several village schools 
in the Batala Tahsil, aud am about to start one in 
Kulu. I should have more schools did I receive 
any substantial encouragement and assistance from 
Government. At present I only get a monthly 
grant of R40 and a Muuicipal grant of S15 
to meet au expenditure of about R600, without 
calculating my own services. I have travelled 
about the country a good deal, and have always 
availed myself of any opportunities to examine 
into the state of education. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that the system of pri¬ 
mary education iu the Panjab is on a sound basis ? 

Ans. 2 .—There are fewer schools now than there 
were some years ago. I think that primary edu¬ 
cation requires a great deal more attention than 


has hitherto been paid to it. There is a very large 
field indeed for increased effort. Primary educa¬ 
tion has not yet been placed on a sound basis in 
this province. 

With His Honour a former Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor (in the Education Report for 1871-72, Sec¬ 
tion 10, page 5) I doubt the wisdom of teaching 
Persian in most village schools. Sometimes Hin¬ 
di or Gurmukhi, as well as village accounts and 
forms of agreement, would be useful. Simple in¬ 
struction with regard to borrowing and mortgag¬ 
ing might save many cultivators from much grief. 
Boys of every grade and class in life should not be 
all forced into the same mould, but there should 
be more freedom of action, and a larger choice of 
subjects suited both for cities and villages. 

Funds ought gradually to be withdrawn from 
higher education and devoted to primary village 
education. 

Ques. 3 .—How far can Government depend upon 
private effort for the supply of elementary instruc¬ 
tion? 

Ans. 3 .—I do not think that Government can 
depend on private effort to any great extent at 
present. But if private efforts were more encour¬ 
aged, it would result in increased private exertion. 
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Ques. 4 .—How far can tlie funds assigned for 
primary education be administered by boards? 

Ans. 4. —This greatly depends on bow the com¬ 
mittees or boards are constituted. 

Ques. 5. —Cau you suggest measures, other than 
increase of pay, for improving the position of 
teachers in primary schools ? 

Ans. 5. —Iu some districts at least it would be 
very useful if the masters of primary schools had 
an elementary knowledge of nedieine. A great 
deal of sickness might be alleviated if the masters 
- _ 0 f primary schools knew bow to tell when a man 
or'uoy-is suffering from spleen, ind when he is in 
need of a jalab. In that case i few simple medi¬ 
cines might be entrusted to his care, on the sale 
of which he should receive a good commission. 

The post office is no doubt a great help to the 
increase of education. I would advocate the es¬ 
tablishment of small branch post offices of which 
the schoolmaster should have the management. He 
might receive R2,3, or 4 a mouih as pay in postage 
stamps or cards. This would give him a more 
direct interest in making the pest office a success. 

The present Government primary school teach¬ 
ers are, I consider, very well paid indeed. 

Ques. 6. —Is the vernacular taught in the schools 
of the Panjab the dialect of the people? 

Ans. 6 .—In the bill district of Kulu, with a 
population of about 100,000, t ie Government are 
introducing Persian Urdu, a foreign language 
and character, iuto the couutry, by means of their 
schools. The dialect of the country cannot be 
written in the Persian character. It appears a 
case in which the Romau character, instead of the 
Persian, might be introduced with very great ad¬ 
vantage. 1 am an advocate for the gradual intro¬ 
duction of the Roman character generally, as it 
can be used for all the languages of the country. 

Ques. 7. —How can primary schools be increased 
in number and rendered more efficient ? 

Am. 7. —The state of print ary education in a 
district depends greatly ou t ie amount of atten¬ 
tion and interest shown by the Government 
officers. I should be disposed to advocate the 
appointment of educational committees for each 
zaildari, the committee to be composed of the 
zaildar, head lambardars, schoolmasters, and a re¬ 
presentative of any private schools, whether aided 
or unaided. This would probably be better than 
a village committee for each village school. 
Under each committee there might be one or 
more teachers of superior attainments, who would 
teach in each school by turns; the other teachers 
might be on lower pay and of inferior attain¬ 
ments. This would be cheap ;r than the present 
system. By degrees these committees might 
have their grants from the district reduced to two- 
thirds or one-half the expenses, but for the present 
I doubt whether this could be managed. 

Twice a year I have an examination of the 
pupils of my village schools all assembled together 
in Batala. The school that most distinguishes 
itself has charge of a champion banner for the next 
six months, and the teacher receives a reward. 
The plan is working very well, and something of 
the sort might be adopted elsewhere, as it would 
create interest and competition. Let, for instance, 
each school in a tahsil send in 5 or 10 pupils to be 
examined once a year at tlie bead-quarters of the 
tahsil. Let the zaildar, head lambardar, master, 

Puujab. 


and boys of tlie best school be publicly rewarded 
a list published, and any schools that did badly 
fined. Niglit schools should be more encouraged. 
If a rule were passed that after 5 or 10 years none 
should have any Government appointment 'of any 
kind whatever who could not read and write, it 
would help on primary education very considerably. 

Ques. 8. —Do you know any instances in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be made over to private management ? 

Ans. 8. —The Government College in Lahore 
might be amalgamated with the Oriental College 
without any injury to higher education. A con¬ 
siderable saving might thus be made which might 
be applied to primary education. In carrying out 
the amalgamation care ought to be taken that 
English education should not suffer. 

Ques. 9. —Are any gentlemen in the Panjab ready 
to establish schools and colleges on the grant-in-aid 
system? 

Ans. 9. —I believe so, if they receive encourage¬ 
ment from the educational authorities. 

Ques. 10. —How far is the educational system 
practically one of religious neutrality ? 

Ans. 10. —In paragraph II, section 2, of the 
Director’s Report for 1879-80 it is laid down that 
“ all educational institutions under the direct 
management of Government, or of officers or com¬ 
mittees on behalf of Government.... shall be term¬ 
ed Government schools.” This gives all the 
I prestige of Government to schools supported by 
Municipal and District Funds, which is unfair to 
the aided institutions. I would propose that only 
the first and last sentences be allowed to remain. 

The district schools are inspected by the In¬ 
spector three or four times in the year. Aided 
schools only once. Once a year ought to be suffi¬ 
cient, and the time of inspectors might thus be 
saved. If, however, more frequent inspection 
is necessary and available, aided institutions should 
have a fair share of the benefit. 

With regard to the middle school examina¬ 
tions in the Panjab, numbers and letters ought to 
be used instead of the candidate having to write bis 
name and school. These numbers and letters, 
together with the number of marks and tlie names 
of the candidates, ought to be published. 

Ques. 11. —Do educated Natives readily find em¬ 
ployment ? 

Ans. 11. —An intelligent young man has at 
present little difficulty iu obtaining employment. 
There are, however, certain Government posts 
which are practically reserved for the relations of 
those already in office. The competitive system 
has, I believe, been introduced in the Madras 
Presidency, and might perhaps be advantageously 
adopted in some instances in the Panjiib. 

Ques. 12. —Is the instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with useful 
knowledge ? 

Ans. 12. —The choice of subjects and text books 
might be much improved. 

Ques. 13. —Is the number of candidates for the 
University Entrance Examination unduly large? 

Ans. 13. —Not at present, but in a few years I 
think the fees ought to be raised so that those 
studying in the Entrance classes should pay the 
whole expense of their education, poor but cleves 
boys being helped by scholarships. 

10 
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Ques. 14. —Is the scholarship system impartially 
administered ? 

Ans. 14. —In section 152 of the Report for 1879- 
80 it is stated “ scholarships are allowed also, 
though for the most part on no fixed system, to 
scholars attending aided schools. They are less 

required than in Government schools." I do 

not consider that scholarships are less required 
in aided than in Government schools, and hold 
that they should be obtainable only by fair 
and open competition. It does not seem to me 
advisable that district and municipal committees 
should have the power of selecting what parti¬ 
cular pupils should receive scholarships, but only 
of fixing the amount that should be spent in 
scholarships each year. If there is suspicion that 
scholarships have not been awarded fairly, there 
should be power of appeal to a “ Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion.” Scholarships should be transferable from 
one school to another under certaiu conditions. 

I cannot consider that in the past the scholar¬ 
ship system has been impartially administered. 

In section 152 of the Report for 1880-8] 
R2,491-3-4 is entered as supplied for prizes, and 
R2,400-0-5 supplied to Inspectors, &c., for 
prizes. It ought to be stated what portion of 
these prizes were given to bond-fide aided schools. 
During my experience in the Panjab my pupils 
have never once received a single prize, and I 
believe Mr. Forman's pupils in Lahore have never 
received any. If prizes are given, they should be 
fairly distributed. 

The sum of R3,894 is also entered for books 
supplied to college and school libraries; it should 
be stated what proportion is given to aided 
colleges and aided schools. In section 133 it 

is stated a committtee was appointed .. to 

consider what books should be supplied to the 
libraries of Government Educational Institutions. 
Aided schools should be fairly represented on this 
committee, and the word Government should be 
omitted. 

Ques. 15 .—Is Municipal support extended to 
aided schools? 

Ans. 15. —Municipal support is not often extend¬ 
ed to grant-in-aid schools, unless the manager 
or proprietor has a seat on the committees. Grant- 
in-aid schools will need some protection if the 
funds are to be administered by municipal or 
district committees. 

Ques. 16. —What is the present system of school 
inspection ? 

Ans. 16. —The Inspectors at present have the 
appointment of teachers, and the general manage¬ 
ment of certain schools. It appears to me that 
the Inspector should be a bond-f.de Inspector and 
Examiner, and not have any more interest in or 
control over one school than another. The In¬ 
spectors and Assistants should not be only chosen 
from amongst the masters of Government schools, 
but the appointments should be open to all well 
qualified men, whether in Government employ or 
not. Whether a school receive a Government 
grant or not, it should be in the power of the 
manager to request an examination. 

Ques. 17. —Can you suggest any improvements 
in the system of school inspection ? 

Ans. 17. —In the hill district of Kulu, I believe 
the work of inspection and examination might 
be managed far better were it made over to the 
Assistant Commissioner of Kulu, who is not over¬ 
worked. Economy and efficiency might both be 


attained by this. I would make education in 
Kulu and Lalioul entirely independent of the 
Education Department. 

I may here be allowed to mention that the 
Government gain a very large profit from their 
forests in Kulu; and, as they have taken up a 
great deal of land for the Forest Department, a 
precentage of the net profits ought to be given 
towards the education of the district, or, which 
would perhaps be better, the Forest Department 
might compound by paying a fixed sum aunually, 

Ques. 18 .—How far do you consider the text 
books in use suitable ? 

Ans. 18 .—Some of the text books are objection¬ 
able ; others, though not objectionable, are not 
very well suited. 

In section 135 of the Director's Report it is 
stated that a Persian series has been intrusted to a 
committee of 10 Native scholars. These books 
when published must be used in aided schools, 
but the aided school managers have not a single 
representative on the committee. Is this either 
fair or wise ? 

Qnes. 19 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department for the supply of text 
books such as to interfere with private enterprise ? 

Ans. 19 .—No doubt in the early days of educa¬ 
tion in the Panjab the Government Book Depot 
was a very necessary and useful agency. Now, 
however, the time seems to have come when it 
might with advantage be abolished. It is now, it 
appears, a paying business, and a practical mono¬ 
poly of this kind must- interfere with private en¬ 
terprise. 

I think also the managers of schools should 
not be tied down to the use of certain books 
chosen by the Director of Public Instruction. The 
present arrangement by which masters of Govern¬ 
ment schools are encouraged to sell books to their 
pupils is, I think, a doubtful advantage, though in 
some places it may be a good arrangement. 

Ques. 20.— Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government schools ? 

Ans. 20 .—More attention should be paid to this 
subject. The present Government Readers are 
very defective. 

If the boarding houses in connection with 
Government high schools were outside large 
towns, the morals of the students might be im¬ 
proved. 

Ques. 21 .—Are any steps taken for promoting the 
physical well-being of students ? 

Ans. 21 .—In some places the Government might 
without difficulty or expense set apart cer¬ 
tain open spaces as play-grounds. When this can 
be done, it is, I think, advisable. The yearly 
sports at Amritsar should be thrown open to the 
pupils of all schools, whether Government or 
aided. 

Ques. 22 .—What progress has been made in 
female education. 

Ans. 22 .—Very little progress, indeed, has been 
made in the districts with which I am acquainted. 
With regard to the higher education for girls, I 
hold that the scheme of studies and the examina¬ 
tions should be different to that for boys. In the 
Entrance Examination, for instance, instead of 
having Euclid or Algebra, I would suggest, at least 
as optional subjects, books like “ Till the Doctor 
Comes," or some on such subjects as Cleanliness. 
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Health, and Nursing'. Instead of Persian or Ara¬ 
bic, Hindi and Gurmukhi should be allowed as 
optional. For lower education also the scheme of 
studies requires alteration and improvement. 

Government might, perhaps, introduce some other 
industries for women through their schools. The 
spinning machines are likely before long to cut 
out the present spinning wheels to a great extent, 
and a very large number of women will thus lose 
their employment. Possibly a a improved wheel 
might be introduced. The Government schools 
should no longer pay the pupils to atteud in places 
like Amritsar, The paisa system should not be 
used longer than absolutely neces iary. More stress 
should be laid on the schools beiig open to inspec¬ 
tion by the Government Inspectors, or, better still, 
a good Inspectress might be appointed. Prizes 
should be offered for needlework. &c. Object les¬ 
sons, singing lessons, movement lessons, should be 
introduced; and the actual lesson hours should not 
be too long. 

If one or two lecturers were to go about the 
country, under Government patronage, giving 
lectures on the advantage of female education, it 
might do good. Municipal aiu. district commit¬ 
tees are not likely to give fair grants to aided 
female schools unless bound to do it. 

Qiies. 23 .—What is the best method for provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls? 

Ans. 23 .—For the present, some of the most 
respectable of the Government pensioned teachers 
from boys' schools might, perhaj s, be employed in 
some parts with advantage. Inlucements should 
be offered to the teachers of boys ’ schools to teach 
or have their wives trained as giil school teachers. 
Aided Normal schools should ae encouraged in 
every way; the infant school system should be 
taught in them. 

Ques. 24 .—Can you suggest any other improve¬ 
ments in the present system of education ? 

Ans. 24 .—It would probably be very beneficial 
if both public bodies and privati individuals had 
some voice iu the management of the education of 
the province. For this purpose I would suggest 
the formation of a “Board of Education,” to be 
for school education very much what the Senate is 
intended to be for college education. This board 
should have the selection of subjects or text books 
for examinations where any are required, the 
appointment of examiners, &c Possibly these 
duties might be performed by a committee of the 
Senate, half selected by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and half by the Senate itself; but to my mind a 
separate board would be preferable. More care 
should be exercised by the India Office not to send 
out Educational officers devoid of all religion. 

Ques. 25 .—Is any part of the expenditure ou 
higher education unnecessary ? 

Ans. 25 .—There is a certain amount of expendi¬ 
ture which does not appear in the Director's report. 
It is known, I believe, under the name of ‘savings/ 
and is composed of the difference between the esti¬ 
mate and the actual expenditure. The way this 
amount is spent should be stated in the yearly 
report. 

Ques. 26 .—Have Government institutions been 
got up unuecessarily iu any places where private 
schools already exist ? 

Ans. 26. —Yes, there are some cases; for in¬ 
stance, Ludhiana, where there is a mission school, 
and a Hindu school, which institutions are quite 


capable of supplying the educational needs of the 

people. 

Ques. 27. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the subject of school fees ? 

Ans. 27. —In places where education has existed 
for some time, and where it is valued, the scale of 
. fees should he higher than in districts where it is 
less appreciated. Where there are other schools in 
the same place, I think the Government school fees 
might be reasonably higher than elsewhere. In 
primary schools the sons of agriculturists are ad¬ 
mitted free, and are eligible for certain scholar¬ 
ships. An exact definition of what constitutes an 
agriculturist is necessary, as there have been many 
cases of rich money-lenders who have land obtain¬ 
ing scholarships for their sons as the sons of agri¬ 
culturists. 

Ques. 23. —To what schools do you think the sys¬ 
tem of assigning grants according to the results of 
examination should be applied? 

Ans. 28. —I think probably some such system 
will be necessary for most aided schools receiving 
grants from Municipal or district committees. 
The aided school when examined should not be 
judged by one standard fixed for the whole prov¬ 
ince, but regard should be had to the state of 
education in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Ques. 29. —How far is it necessary to employ 
Europeans as professors iu the colleges? 

Ans. 29. —Natives as a rule have not sufficient 
independence and strength of character to make 
good heads of colleges, and are not likely to main- 
i tain sufficient discipline. I should advocate the 
j foundation of exhibitions to England, to be held 
on condition that the holder give his services to 
the Education Department if required. A young 
man who has had the advantage of a Cambridge 
University education ought to make a far more 
efficient professor or principal than one who has 
only had local training and experience. Probably 
some of tbe Rajas or leading gentry of the Panjab 
would be willing to found exhibitions if the 
matter were brought before them. 

Ques. 30. —Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education ? 

Ans. 30. —A boarding school and college has 
been started at Batala for the sons of Native 
Christian gentlemen of Northern India. The 
institution being for the whole province, it and 
similar institutions should receive a grant-in-aid 
from provincial sources. I may here remark that 
it is important that boys should be removed as far 
as possible from evil influences, and in cases where 
good boarding schools can be established, the 
Government should give liberal grants-in-aid. 

Ques. 31. —Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in the Panjab more onerous and 
complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 31. —Yes. Por instance, in the statistical 
return for primary schools we have to certify 
that “ all pupils shown as attending the upper 
division of the primary school have passed the 
lower primary school examination, with the 
exception of pupils admitted under the special 
sanction of the Inspector of Schools.'' This is, 
I believe, an unnecessary and unfair restriction. 
Iu Madras, I believe the examination may be 
conducted by the head masters or managers of 
the schools. It is not an easy matter to know 
what the rules and regulations and conditions of 
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the Education Department are at any particular 
time. I would suggest that a volume of rules, &c., 
be carefully drawn up by a fairly representative 
committee, and that these rules be published, aud 
kept to unaltered for at least two years. 

Ques. 32 .—Do you consider that sufficient atten¬ 
tion lias been paid to the supply of a pure literature 
iu the vernaculars ? Can you suggest any measures 
for increasing and improving the supply? 

Ans. 32 ,—1 do not think sufficient attention has 
been paid to the subject. With the spread of 
education it appears to me of the very greatest 
importance that a good moral high-toned literature 


should be provided. I shall be glad to see a 'pure 
literature ’ society started for the Panjab under 
Government patronage. Should this not be prac¬ 
ticable, the Government might set aside the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of the existing stock of the 
Government Book Depot (valued by the Director 
at about HI,41,000) as a lund from which to 
provide prizes yearly for the best works on various 
subjects. 

It the Education Department guaranteed to 
take a certain number of copies for school and 
college prizes, private publishers might be induced 
to bring out the works. 


Cross-examination of the Rev. E. H. Baring 


By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q■ 1 •—Referring to your answer 1, do you find 
that there is any objection on the part of the 
villagers to schools started by missions ? 

A. 1 .—No ; I have had many applications to 
start schools in villages. 

Q■ —With reference to your answer 5, you 

think the primary school teachers are well paid ? 
Do you think that their salary could be made 
iu any degree to depend on the fees, and could 
those fees be materially increased ? 

A. 2. —I think the Government primary school 
teachers are now well paid. Their pay might 
be reduced, and they might be made partly de¬ 
pendent on the fees, which might, I thiufe, be in 
some degree increased ? 

Q- 3 .—With reference to your answer 7, do 
you think that the existing Municipal or dis¬ 
trict committees are so constituted as to give fair 
consideration to the different classes of primary 
schools, Government, aided, and unaided ? 

A. 3. —No ; I think aided schools ought to 
have a special representative, and also any indige¬ 
nous or unaided schools. 

Q. 4.—-With reference to your answer 10, 
do you find any inconvenience in the examina¬ 
tions, owing to the pupil liaviug to write his name 
and that of his school for the papers ? 

A. 4, —Yes; I am afraid the examiners are 
often influenced, it may be unintentionally, by 
knowing the names aud schools of those who write 
the papers. Boys in my school who have after¬ 
wards gone to a Government school shortly before 
the examination, have passed, when some of their 
former school-fellows who did better iu the class 
failed. I could also mention other instances. 

Q. 5. —Regarding your answer 14, why do 
you think that district and Municipal committees 
should not have the selection of the recipients of 
scholarship ? 

A. 5.—Because I have known instances in which 
favouritism has been shown. 

Q. 6'.—With reference to your answer 15, do 
you receive any support from Municipal or dis¬ 
trict committees for your village schools ? 

A. 6. —I receive a small grant from one Mu¬ 
nicipal committee, but the district committee 
has recently refused to aid my village schools. 

Q■ 7.—Kulu is, I believe, a somewhat remote 
district. Is it too far away for the Inspectors to 
reach ? 


A. 7 .'—They visit if nearly every year, but 
the Assistant Commissioner would be able to do 
the work far more effectively. 

Q. S. —Do you put it forward as a general prin¬ 
ciple that Government and other public property 
ought to contribute for the support of education 
as well as the agriculturists ? 

A. 8. —Yes; the land taken up by the Forest 
Department pays nothing towards the schools, 
though the population is not thereby reduced. 
The railways and the salt mine at Find Dadan 
Khan are other instances in point. 

Q. 9 .—Do any practical abuses arise from the 
sale of books by masters to their scholars ? 

A. 9. —Yes; I have known a case of a parent 
having to pay about H10 to the head master 
for books which he could have obtained in other 
ways for about R2. 

Q ■ 19 .—Do the Government girls’ schools at 
Amritsar pay the pupils for attending ? 

A. 10.— So I am informed. The aided schools 
would, I believe, abolish the pice system if the 
Government schools would take the lead. 

Q. 11.— With regard to your answer 24, do 
you suggest that this Board of Education should 
be a substitute for the Educational Department ? 

A. 11.— No; by no means, at present at least, 
though ultimately it might do so. 

Q. 12.— With regard to your answer 28, cau 
you illustrate what you mean by suggesting that 
aided schools at examination should not be judged 
by one standard, but regard had to the state 
of education iu the immediate neighbourhood ? 

A. 12. —If a railway is opened at a place, the 
school loses at once all its best pupils, who take 
service on the railway, while the teaching staff has 
to be maintained. Moreover, iu some districts, 
education is much more backward than iu others. 

Q. 13. —With regard to your answer 30, what 
institutions, similar to the school at Batala, should 
receive grauts-in-aid from provincial sources in 
your opinion ? 

A. 13. —The Alexandra School and Girls’ 
Boarding School in Lahore; there is also the 
Aligarh College in the North-Western Provinces. 

Q . 14. —With reference to your answer 32, 
are you aware that there is in existence a fund 
for the encouragement of literature amounting to 
several thousand rupees per annum, and do you 
know whatit has accomplished for that end? 

A. 14.— I was not aware of its existence. 
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By Hazi Ghttlam Hassan. 

Q. 1 .—On what grounds do you state that the 
number of primary schools has decreased? 

A. 1 .—Prom a comparison of reports, and 
from my own personal experieice in the Batala 
Jtahsil, where I have myself re-opened two schools 
given up by Government and know of others 
which had been closed. 

Q. 2. —Would it be safe, in your opinion, to 
entrust the administering of rant iciue in the hands 
of persons so slightly acquainted with the medical 
science ? 

A. 2. —I think it would be quite safe if they 
were well taught in elementary knowledge, and 
had entrusted to them none but simple medicines. 

Q. 3. —Do you consider that a primary school¬ 
master would be adequately remunerated if he 
possessed the qualifications snggeited by you ? 

A. 3. —I think he would if he received a good 
commission, say 50 per cent., on the value of the 
drugs. 

Q. 4. —Do you consider he will have leisure to 
act efficiently the part of a village hakim and 
postmaster in addition to his legiti mate duties ? 

A. 4 .—Yes ; in a village, as the post office 
work would he very slight. 

Q. 5. —With reference to your answer 8, 
do you think that English educat on would suffer 
by the amalgamation of the Government with the 
Oriental College at Lahore ; and f so, what mea¬ 
sures would you suggest to avoid i; ? 

A. 5. —My idea is that if the two colleges 
were amalgamated, they would form the Oriental 
and English sides respectively. Care should be 
taken to preserve the English sides in full effi¬ 
ciency. 

Q. 6. —Do you consider that higher education 
cannot be satisfactorily imparted through the ! 
medium of the Oriental language. If not, why? 

A. 6,~ I decidedly think it is not possible at * 
present for want of hooks and other causes, and I do 
not see how the higher education is ever to be carried 
on except through English in an efficient way. 

Q. 7. —With reference to your answer 14, is 
jt not the rule that grant-in-aid prizes to aided 
schools are given when applied for, provided that 
the schools are favourably reported on by the 
Inspector? 

A. 7 .—I was not aware of the rule. 

Q. 8. —Did you ever apply for such a grant in 
the shape of prizes, and was it refused by the de¬ 
partment ? 


A. 8 .—I made on one occasion an application, hut 
was told that prizes were not given in aided schools. 

By Mr. 0. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—You say that if district schools require 
inspection three or four times a year, aided schools 
should be inspected more than once. Do you take 
into consideration the fact that district schools are 
managed as well as inspected by the Inspectors? 

A. 1 .—I have said in another answer that I 
should wish the management of schools to be 
taken out of the hands of the Inspectors. I wish 
for equality. 

Q. 2. —When you say that aided schools have 
not been fairly dealt with in the matter of scholar¬ 
ships, prizes, and salaries, am I to understand that 
yon object to the principle of Government giving a 
liberal grant-in-aid which may be expended at the 
discretion of the managers upon any of these 
objects ? 

A. 2. —I consider that the grant-in-aid should 
he entirely independent of any other funds, and 
that scholarships and prizes should be impartially 
distributed among schools of all classes. 

Q. 3. —Have you considered the question of 
supplying books to village schools by means of a 
colporteur ? 

A. 3. —Yes ; I have often thought that some¬ 
thing of the kind was needed. 

Q. 4. —Do you suppose that the savings under 
the educational budget are expended by the Direc¬ 
tor in the department ? 

A. 4. —I have known instances in which the 
expenses of cricket matches were defrayed from 
savings. 

Q. 5. —Were not these savings an accumula¬ 
tion from lapsed scholarships, fines, &c. ? 

A. 5.—1 am not aware whether they were or not? 

Q. 6. —Have you any idea what may be the 
actual worth of the stock of the Government Book 
Depdt, valued at about Rl,41,000. 

A, 6. —No ,• hut I suppose that it is consider¬ 
ably less. 

Q. 7. —You are aware that Government gives 
grants-in-aid of expenditure for tuition only. 
Have you considered the economical difficulties 
which might arise from any system of contributing 
to hoarding expenses ? 

A. 7. —I do not think that the actual expenses 
of boarding should be contributed to by Govern¬ 
ment ; but the number of pupils in a boarding 
school is smaller than the number inan ordinary day 
school, while the teaching staff has to be as large. 


Evidence rf Pandit Biiagwan Das, Lahore. 


Queft. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—The opportunities which I have had 
of forming an opinion on the subject, of education 
in India might be thus summed up :— 

There was a Pandit called Shubha Kama of 
Benares who lived at Lahore for 4 0 years, and 
used to teach hundreds of students. I read with 
him and had thus an opportunity of seeing his 
mode of teaching. 

My grandfather and father were teachers, 
Punjab. 


and I used to see their way of education and 
teaching. I have been a teacher myself for sixteen 
years in the Government College, Lahore, and an 
Examiner of the students of the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity College. I have also inspected indigenous 
Sanskrit schools. 

Qnes. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—I think the system of primary educa- 
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tion has not been placed on a sound basis in our 
province. Much of the time of the boys is wasted 
in the acquisition of Urdu and Persian, which are of 
no use in agriculture, trade, commerce, &e. They 
are only passports of Government service. Only 
those persons take any interest in primary educa¬ 
tion who are desirous of serving Government by 
getting higher education. If education be given 
in arts, agriculture, &c., aud through Deva Ndgari 
characters, there is no doubt it will prove useful 
and enlightening. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruction 
sought for by the people m general, or by parti¬ 
cular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it; aud if so, from what 
causes ? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —The people of the Panjab like that 
kind of primary education which may help in their 
religious educatiou ; and this religious instruction 
cau only be given through Hindi and Sanskrit; 
and, as Hindi is not a subject of study in primary 
schools, a large number of the people of Iudia do 
not avail themselves of this education. Ouly 
that class of people like the present system of pri¬ 
mary education whose parents aud relations are 
in Government service owing to their knowledge 
of Persian, or such persons who wish to prepare 
tlieir children for Government service. 

Tradesmen and merchants aud those who choose 
such professions do not care for the present system 
of education. They know that this education is 
of no use to them, and it is mere loss of time to 
acquire it. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 
of au ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are tlieir qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made tor training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can he turned to eood account as part of a 
system of national education ; and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the mas¬ 
ters willing to accept State aid, aud to eouform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-iu-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools ; and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—There are many indigenous schools 
in Panjab, and for want of time I cannot give an 
exact number of them ; but I add a list of a num¬ 
ber of these schools, of their teachers, and of the 
hoys that read in them, the kind of educatiou they 
receive, and tlieir way of supporting themselves. 
These schools have comedown from time immemo¬ 
rial. In Lahore and Amritsar and many other small 
towns of the Punjab, Native teachers called Pan- 
Hhas give instx’uction in Hindi and Lumla; many 
Sikh- Bhdis teach Gnrmukhi in their dharmslas; 
and many Pandits teach Sanskrit in maudirs and 
in their own houses. The Pdndhas maintain 
themselves by gifts and donations from their pupils, 
which are given on Sundays, or on religious occa¬ 
sions, or when any new hook is begun ; and they 
teach according to tlieir own choice. There is no 
strict formal discipline in these schools ; hut what 


the hoys learn here is far more strongly impressed on 
them than what they read in Government schools, 
for the boys learn all the day long and with 
great interest. There are no fixed hours of teach¬ 
ing in these schools, and Pdndhas are generally 
Brahmans. Some are good Sanskrit scholars; 
others have hut moderate knowledge, and know 
only practical ordinary things. A University 
College lias been established at Lahore to turn out 
competent teachers. If Hindi and Sanskrit scho¬ 
lars be encouraged by as good remunerations as 
the Urdu scholars are, there will he a great im¬ 
provement in these schools. By the introduction 
of this foreign Urdu language, the people of the 
Panjab have not been benefited bj' the change of 
Muhammadan rule so far as education is concern¬ 
ed. These indigenous teachers would gladly ac¬ 
cept grants-iu-aid, provided that religious educa¬ 
tion were not to be given along with secular in¬ 
struction. Of all these indigenous schools Govern¬ 
ment gives grants-in-aid only to a few of the Pdn~ 
dhas. If aid be extended to all kinds of schools, 
of Pandits as well as Bhdis and Pandas, there is 
every hope that primary education will be greatly 
extended. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete, on e.pial terms of examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at schools ? 

Ans. 5. —Education can be given at home up 
to the Entrance Examination standard ou two 
conditions— first, the people should be anxious that 
their children may receive a good education; and 
secondly, they must be rich. We see neither of 
these conditions' existing among the masses of 
our countrymen, and they cannot afford to keep 
private tutors. So home education is impossible 
at this stage of our society. A hoy educated at 
home is not able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualifying for the public service, with 
hoys educated at schools. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction? 

Ans. 6. — In rural districts which are poor it is 
hopeless to expect that private efforts would be 
made to impart primary education. Persons in 
affluent circumstances are engaged in other work, 
and do not care to attend to educational matters. 
The people of India have not reached that stage 
of civilisation when they can appreciate the value 
of knowledge and establish primary schools with¬ 
out Government aid. I think, therefore, it rvould 
be wrong to depend ou the people for the spread 
of primary education. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
aud especially to the agricultural classes? Should 
any special means lie adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The following subjects, if introduced 
into primary schools, would make them more 
acceptable, viz., religious hooks, elements of agri¬ 
culture, land surveying, arts and manufactures, 
arithmetic and book-keeping. The best means of 
achieving this is the Ilindi-Bliasha, which cau he 
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acquired easily within two or three years. All 
Hindus know that Hindi is th sir mother-tongue, 
and they love it intensely: much time will be 
wasted if education be giveu tl rough Urdu. Let 
Urdu be taught to those who are anxious for clerk¬ 
ship, &c. Urdu and Persian are compulsory sub¬ 
jects of study in middle schools. It is not right 
"that it should be so, for these subjects are 
of no use to our children. Instead of Persian, 
Sanskrit ought te^be made compulsory in these 
schools. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernaeul vr recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular 1 

Ans. 11 .—Urdu is not the mother-tongue of 
the people of the Panjab, the ugh it is taught 
in our schools. We see various dialects and alpha¬ 
bets in this province. Brahmans generally use 
the Deva Nagari character n their business; 
Ksliatris and others use Lunde characters, a 
modification of Deva Nagari, and it is used much 
in book-keeping, hundis, letters, documents, &e. 
The Sikhs prefer Gurmukhi characters, and trans¬ 
act their business in that; the Paharis (inhabitants 
of the mountainous parts of Cashmere) use Dogra 
characters, another corruption of Deva Nagari, 
while now-a-days there has arisen a class of men 
who carry on their correspondence through Persian 
or English characters, which were introduced by 
foreigners into India. Alas! how deplorable it is 
that there should he so many dialects, &e., in such 
a small province. If a hoy educated in a village 
school in Urdu goes to a town, he often finds his 
knowledge of Persian alphabets of little use to 
him, for he cannot read letters of trade, &e., writ¬ 
ten perhaps in Hiudi, Gurmukbi, Lunde, or Dogra 
characters. People are very an dous for Hindi and 
Sanskrit education, and are ready to take any pains 
to see such institutions estab ished. Thus, Itai 
Mul Sing has established a, Sanskrit school in 
Gujrauwala, in which there art about forty hoys 
reading, and Pandit Bidyadliar is its teacher. 
Both teacher and pupils get salaries and scholar¬ 
ships from the aforementioned gentleman. A 
Hindi-Sanskrit school has also been established at 
Lahore, which is supported by the liberal donations 
of Rai Mela Ram, who gives R50 monthly; 
Lala Nihal Chand, who pays R19; and mer¬ 
chants, traders, shop-keepers, &3., pay at the rate of 
1 anna per hundred of their income. We can 
assure the Government that if Sanskrit be made 
compulsory in our schools, there would be a great 
development in these schools. The Maharaja of 
Cashmere has also established Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools in every town of his dominions. There 
is another advantage in the introduction of Hindi 
into our schools. The Hindus do not like to give 
Urdu education to their girls aud women, hut 
prefer to teach them Hindi. If women are taught 
Hiudi, it is far more necessary that men should 
also be taught the same language, for then men 
will be enabled to help their sisters, wives, and 
daughters in their education, and when mot! :rs 
are educated they will be a help in the education 
of their children. Only Government officials ami 
Muhammadans like Urdu, but the people at large 
do not like Urdu, As a proof of this may bo 
mentioned Brahmans, ivroras, and agriculturists, 
who os a class do not care at all for Urdu; and 
there is no doubt that they form the majority of 
the people. 


Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ans. 12. —The Government should give some 
stipends to those students who receive education 
in the indigenous schools on the Government prin¬ 
ciple. This will largely increase mass education. 

Ques . 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —The present system of taking fees in 
primary schools does not fall heavily on the people. 
No doubt it will be a very good thing if poor 
students be taught free. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14. —In my opinion, to increase primary 
schools Government should help and take under 
its management the existing indigenous schools. 

The primary schools can be rendered more effi¬ 
cient if Hindi be taught instead of Urdu, by 
which time will be saved aud much profit derived, 
as Hindi will enable the students to study their 
religious books. Books treating of mechanical and 
agricultural science and mathematics should be 
introduced, and fit teachers also should he appoint¬ 
ed to teach such subjects in the primary schools. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order mi ght 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —I am certain that the time is not 
come as yet for our countrymen to establish 
colleges, if Government closes its own or spends 
less money for high education. We see that, up 
to this time, the Delhi College has not been estab¬ 
lished, and also it is seen that students do not 
enter the colleges without getting some scholar¬ 
ship. It is impossible to establish colleges with¬ 
out the endeavours of the people; and if colleges 
were established, it is impossible to get students 
unless they receive scholarships in such colleges. 
Education in such colleges will be of the worst 
type. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
aud colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —In the Panjab 1 am certain there is no 
such gentleman who is able or willing to establish 
schools upon the grant-in-aid system without the 
help of Government. There is no wonder if 
Rajas and other rich men contribute something for 
Hindi and Sanskrit education, as they do to the 
Paujab University College. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort, 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —If persons possessing a fair know¬ 
ledge of Hindi and Sanskrit get better posts tiiau 
at present, they will he able to manage the scho :!v. 
Now-a-days, where there is education there is v,\; 
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of money, and where there is money there is want 
of education ; but if money and education go hand 
in hand, our countrymen may be expected to man¬ 
age the schools. It is, therefore, of extreme im¬ 
portance to educate the merchants, banyas, and 
mahajans in Hindi and Sanskrit, which will enable 
them to maintain schools. 

Ques. SO. —How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, one in which a school or a college 
lias no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Ans. SO. —The educational system uow in force 
in schools and colleges is of such a nature as to 
afford no advantage or disadvantage to those in 
which religious instruction is or is not given ; but, 
for several reasons, there are some defects in the 
present system of education. In my opinion Hindi 
should be substituted for Urdu; and some select 
Sanskrit books for Persian, because I consider that 
the moral tone of Hindu literature is higher than 
of that which is derived from Persia. Most of the 
Urdu and Persian books which come within the 
popular knowledge of Indians are amorous or lust¬ 
ful, and demoralising to youth. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province ; and do you consider it adequate? 

Ans. 21. —Of the two classes of boys in schools— 
(a) the sons of rich men, peasants, and artisans ; (6) 
the sons of Government Munslus who intend to 
take employment in Government offices—the latter, 
I think, derive much benefit from schools. Sons 
of rich men do not care for education ; sons of 
peasants and of artisans do not get the kind of 
education they most desire. Rich people do not 
give much pecuniary support to the cause of edu¬ 
cation, while poorer people cannot do much in that 
direction. 

In the Lahore Government College, in which 
at present I am employed as an Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Sanskrit, a monthly tuition fee of R2 is 
taken from all students without reference to the 
means of their parents or guardians. My opinion 
is that sons of rich men ought to pay more than 
R2 a month, sons of men of moderate means 
ought to pay R2, and sons of poor men ought 
to pay less than that. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 22. —There are three schools in Lahore 
entirely supported by monthly tuition fees exacted 
from pupils. Oue of them is managed by Pandit 
Ishri Perskad ; the other by Master Ganga Din; 


the other by Lala Behar Lai, of Sat Sabha, 
Lahore. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you consi¬ 
der that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —If Government were to help the inde¬ 
pendent schools in the Panjab they will make, I 
trust, such great progress within a short time that 
they will come shortly to rival the Government 
schools. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy compe¬ 
tition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —At present the Entrance Examination 
held in the Panjab is of two different kinds—one 
that of the University College, Lahore ; the other 
that of the Calcutta University. These require 
different kinds of preparation from boys. Those 
who desire to get scholarship, &c., go up for Pan¬ 
jab Entrance; those who want degrees prefer the 
Calcutta Entrance to the Punjab. The instruc¬ 
tion given in schools comprises the courses of 
both, and therefore the students prepare for both 
examinations. This causes unnecessary labour to 
teachers, as well as to the taught. If the Univer¬ 
sity College of Lahore were to be raised to the 
status of a full University, equal in rank to the 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
students will prepare for only one examination, 
and the instruction given will be consequently 
more thorough and decided thaD at present. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Those persons who, through the re¬ 
commendation of rich men, get the favour of Gov¬ 
ernment officers, get employment and live prosper¬ 
ously, while those who have merely their own 
education, merit, and ability to recommend them 
do not succeed. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —Boys receiving secondary instruction 
in schools are not furnished with any information 
useful in daily life. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scho¬ 
larship system impartially administered as between 
Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —Scholarships ought to be mainly based 
on the order of merit of students. At the same 
time, a little pecuniary help may also be given to 
poor students so as to enable them to continue 
their studies. 


Cross-examination of Pandit Bhtjgwan Das. 


By the Bev. W. B. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your answers 4 and 
10, what is the religious teaching you allude to, 
and what are the religious books you would re¬ 
commend ? 

A. 1 .—I mean the scriptures of the different 
religions and also books of religious teaching, in 


accordance with the dogmas of the different 
religions, not of one religion only. 

Q. 2 .—What would be the benefit of making 
the teaching of Sanskrit compulsory ? 

A. 2 .—Sanskrit is the parent of all the 
Indian languages, and therefore it should be 
taught. 
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By Haji Ghulam Hassan. 

Q. 1. —What do you mean by Hindi Bhasa ? 

A. 1 .—Hindi is Hindi. It has its roots in 
Sanskrit, and is the language spoken by the com¬ 
mon people. 

Q. 2. —Do you think Muhammadans also should 
be taught in Deva Nagari ? 

A. 2 .—If they have a desire, Muhammadans 
may he taught in the Deva Nagari character; if 
they have not such a desire, then they should not 
be so taught, but in Urdu. 

Q. 3. —If Muhammadans wish to learn Urdu 
through the medium of the Persian character, 
should they be so taught? 

A. 3.— Yes. 

Q. 4. —Was a desire ever shown for Hindi 
Bhasa before the appointment of the Commission, 
and were any special meetings litld on the subject? 

A. 4. —Yes; such a desire has long been shown, 
but until the appointment of this Commission, 
people had no assurance that tluir views would be 
heard. There have been meetings of pandits long 
before the Commission was appointed. The gene¬ 


ral opinion was that the petition would not be 
heard, and so no application was made. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—I have heard that, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi, Hindus prefer for a teacher a 
Brahman, or if not, a Mussalman, rather than a 
Kayath or a Banin. Is this within your experience ? 

A. 1 .—No ; I have never heard of this. That 
depends upon the kind of dialect, whether Persian 
or Hindi, is taught. If a Brahman and a Muham¬ 
madan and a Kayath were side by side, and of 
equal learning, the people would prefer for a 
teacher, first, the Brahman, then the Kayath, and 
then the Muhammadan. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—What language would you substitute 
in the Panjab for Urdu, since you say Urdu is not 
the mother-tongue of the Panjab ? 

A. 1 .—I would let the Hindus have Hindi, and 
the Sikhs Gurmukhi; but the sects of Hindus 
who follow the Sikh religion might also learn 
Hindi. I would give Urdu to the Mussalmaus. 


Evidence of Sirdar Kunwar Bikrama Singh, Bahadur, Ahluwalia,C.S.I„ Banjdb. 


Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province the 
system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction? 

Ans. 2 .—The system of p -imary instruction 
at present in force in the province is satisfactory. 
But it is desirable that elementary text-books on 
agricultux-e, and crafts of artisans, should be in¬ 
troduced in the primary schoo’s, and these books 
should he printed in the Persiau, Hindi, and 
Gurmukhi characters. Special attention should be 
paid to composition, as the students in the primary 
schools are invariably deficient in this subject, and 
are seldom able to write correctly and intelligently. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and, if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded frem it; and, if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—There is a general desire for primary 
education. No class of people excepting the 
wandering tribes, like the Sdnsit and others, holds 
aloof from it. With the exception of sweepers 
and chamdrs, no class is excluded from attending 
the primary schools. Their exclusion is due to 
the fact that on account of their occupations they 
are considered too low to be associated with, 
'the Hindus specially refrain from coming in con¬ 
tact with them. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extern; do indigenous 
schools exist in your province ? How far are they 
a relic of an ancient village system? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the instruc¬ 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? 
Tiom what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica- 

Punjab. 


j tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and 
to conform to the rules under which such aid 
is given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—There are no indigenous schools in 
villages. They exist in towns. There are not so 
many of these schools now as there used to be in 
former days. In these indigenous schools, a little 
grammar is taught, and more attention is -paid 
to reading and writing, in order that the student 
may become competent to read religious books 
and discharge his religious duties, to read and 
write letters, and peruse and understand books in 
general. The teachers are themselves deficient in 
arithmetic, and the students from these schools 
generally have to resort to the schools of the 
Tdndhas to learn arithmetic, whose special work it 
is to teach arithmetic. The teachers are also 
ignorant of geography and the different arts and 
sciences. There is no system observed in these 
schools. The teachers manage them as they think 
best. There is no fixed rule about fees either. In 
the Persian schools the teachers arrange to 
realise fees, varying from 1 anna to 1 rupee 
per mensem, from the parents of the students. 
In some cases they are satisfied with securing 
their meals only from the students. The fees are 
thus realised in various ways. Very few children 
are sent to the Hindu Pathsbalas; such as wish 
to become Pandits generally go to a popular 
Pandit to prosecute their studies under him. In¬ 
stead of paying fees, they render him services and 
go on studying. They sometimes support them- 
selv.es by charitable donations to the Pathsbalas ; 
otherwise they go and beg roti and flour from 
Hindu houses, and thus support themselves. On 
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occasions when Hindus give away money, clotlies, 
&e., as religious offerings, these students have 
their share also. The fee in the schools of the 
Pandahs, where arithmetic is taught, is a pice a 
week, besides which the students have to provide 
the teacher with his daily meals by turn. When 
there is a marriage in a student’s house, he has to 
pay a rupee to the teacher. They have also to 
pay a rupee when they are advanced enough to 
commence writing names, and a rupee when they 
commence Rule of Three in arithmetic. 

There is no rule for selecting teachers for the 
schools for Muhammadan children; any man 
possessed of competent knowledge can set himself 
up as a teacher. The Hindu Pathshalas are kept 
up by Brahmans alone, such as are well versed in 
the subjects they are required to teach. The 
Pandahs are generally from the class of Muham¬ 
madans known as Rawals, or from Brahmans. As 
far as I am aware, there is no system observed as 
regards the course of studies, or the selection of 
teachers, in these schools. If the teachers are 
allowed a grant-in-aid on the condition that they 
should teach in accordance with the Government 
rules and show good results at the examinations, and 
if they are allowed to retain the fees they realise, 
these schools can be placed on a satisfactory footing 
with very little expense. The teachers would he glad 
to accept aid from Government and bind themselves 
to comply with the rules issued by Government. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a hoy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —Up to this time people have not had 
their children taught at home with the object of 
preparing them for the public examinations, and 
whatever there is in the shape of home instruction 
is of very little worth. Some are in the habit of 
giving a little elementary education to their 
children with a view to sending them to school 
afterwards. Home instruction in certain cases 
does enable children to acquire satisfactory literary 
attainments, but they can never compete with 
school boys in arts and sciences. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —The time has not yet arrived when 
private effort can be depended, ujion for the spread 
of education. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
he advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —Under the present constitution of 
district committees or local boards, it cannot be 
expected that they should make satisfactory 
arrangements for primary education. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means he adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 


Ans. 10. —Besides the text-books now in use, 
if some simple elementary text-books on agricul¬ 
ture, which may he of service to enlighten the 
cultivators as regards their daily agricultural 
occupations, and a few elementary text-hooks on 
crafts of artisans, were introduced, and if these 
hooks were printed in the Persian, Hindi, and 
Gurmukhi characters, in order that they may be 
studied in any of these languages, it is believed 
the children of the agriculturists would take to 
them readily, and study them with pleasure. They 
could thus qualify themselves for earning a live¬ 
lihood in other ways than by seeking Govern¬ 
ment service only; and if small plots of land 
were taken up and turned into model farms, to 
enable the children of agriculturists to acquire 
experience and knowledge regarding refined modes 
of cultivating land and raising crops, they would 
be benefited greatly. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in tlie schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And, if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular? 

Ans. 11. —The recognised vernacular of the pro¬ 
vince, viz., Urdu, is a most suitable and refined 
language. It is liked by the people of towns and 
the educated classes. But Urdu is not the dialect 
of the villagers. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
if, along with books in Urdu, hooks in Panjabi 
printed in Nagari and Gurmukhi characters were 
introduced in the village schools, they would 
prove more beneficial for village people. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —The system of payment by results is 
most expedient for the prevention of deceptive 
arrangements. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —Besides the agriculturists who pay 
the educational cess, other classes should be re¬ 
quired to pay fees also, hut on a reduced scale, so 
that they may pay them with ease. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
bow they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14. —The reply to question 10 disposes of 
this question also. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How far 
is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —Education is sought for by all 
classes of people, and not by any special class. 
The complaint that the wealthy classes do not pay 
enough for higher education is, to a certain extent, 
well founded. But it should be remembered that 
by sending their children to school they do not 
derive any special advantage for which they 
should pay more. In fact, they have to remain 
anxious about the moral training of their children, 
as they have to associate with low-class children, 
and there is no one to watch their behaviour and 
conduct, and they may thus get spoilt. But as 
there are no institutions of a higher order, where 
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they can spend more money on the education of 
their children,, and have them taught to their own 
satisfaction, they are obliged tc send them to the 
ordinary schools. The system of taking fees in 
accordance with the income of the parents is not 
at all an equitable one. In my opinion the same 
rate of fees should prevail in the primary and 
secondary schools for all boys, as the instruction 
imparted is the same for all. 

If a school of a higher order is established for 
three or four divisions, in which, besides the 
ordinary branches of education, children may learn 
accomplishments, viz., music, drawing, &e., and 
their manners and habits may be better looked 
after, and if fees are taken at a rate sufficient to 
defray the expenditure of such a school, the 
measure may prove expedient, Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the wealthy classes will uot. object to pay 
more, as the education would be of a higher order. 

Qnes. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com¬ 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The immediate withdrawal of Gov¬ 
ernment, so far from improving 1 die state of educa¬ 
tion, will degrade it, and in a short time the cause 
of education will be injured serif usly. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and , 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

Ans. 39. —Such instruction does not, as far as 
I am aware, occupy a place in the course of Gov¬ 
ernment colleges and schools, l ut it is expedient 
and necessary that in future the matter should be 
attended to. 

Qnes. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and, if so, w'hat is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —There are no indigenous schools for 
girls; certain women, and among Muhammadans, 
certain aged Mallahs, teach them religious books, 
and teach them the daily’ - religious exercises. 

Ques. 42. —What progress In s been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —There has been progress in the in¬ 
stitution of schools for girls, but not to the extent 
one may wish. The reason is that people are de¬ 
barred, by the custom of keeping their women in 
pardah, from sending their gir s to the schools. 
Besides, the girls discontinue attending school as 
soon as they get married. The instruction in 


these schools generally is primary. In certain 
schools needlework is taught also. In my opinion 
the best means for spreading female education is 
to establish Normal schools for the training of 
widows from middle class families in the ordinary 
branches of education and in fancy work, so that 
they might go out as teachers and teach in the 
zenanas. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —Hitherto very little lias been done 
by European ladies for female education. If they 
took a larger interest, the cause would no doubt 
advance greatly, and no one will have any objec¬ 
tion to their taking part in it. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —The rate of fees should not vary, 
seeing the instruction imparted is the same for 
all. If arrangements are made for a higher order 
of education for children of the wealthier classes, 
it would not be amiss to realise higher fees. I 
have adverted to this point in detail in my reply 
to question 12. 

Qnes. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —In my opinion fees should be paid 
by the month. 

Ques 65. —How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65.— In my opinion it is necessary that, 
as far as is practicable, European Professors should 
be employed in colleges educating up to the B.A. 
Standard. 

Qnes. 68. — How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —Although the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment that wherever there is a flourishing private 
school the Government should close its own school, 
is a sound one, this policy should only he acted 
upon when the question of religion is not con¬ 
cerned. Under the circumstances alluded to in 
the question, the withdrawal of Government will 
not be proper and will be in contravention of the 
policy of Government of observing neutrality. 
Such withdrawal would produce the impression 
that Government wishes to compel people to send 
their children to schools which are set up with the 
avowed object of teaching religion. 


Evidence of the Rev. K. C. Chatterjee, Punjab , 


Ques. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
had of forming an opinion on the subject of educa¬ 
tion in India, and iu what province your experi¬ 
ence has been gained. 

Ans. 1. —I have been connected with higher 
education for seven years, five years as head master 
of Jalandhar Mission Schools, and two years as a 
professor in the Mission College, Lahore; and 


with primary education for fourteen years, as 
manager of mission primary schools and as a mem¬ 
ber of the sub-committee on Municipal education 
in Hushiarpur. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
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suggest any improvement in the system of admin¬ 
istration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —I think primary education in the 
Panjab is on a sound basis. This may be viewed 
in three different points 

{a) As regards the course of instruction used in 
it. The object of the State in a system of pri¬ 
mary education is to give its subjects the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring the rudiments of useful and 
practical knowledge, and the chance of becoming 
good scholars, if there is capacity and talent. I 
believe this object is fully attained by the course 
of instruction appointed in primary schools. A 
boy who has gone through it carefully is able to 
read and write correctly, has a good knowledge 
of arithmetic, and knows a little geography and 
the rudiments of mensuration. These subjects 
fully supply all the practical wants of an agricul¬ 
turist, and besides put him in a position to carry 
on his study further if he chooses to do so. The 
only improvement 1 would suggest is the intro¬ 
duction of lessons on sound morality in the Urdu 
and Persian Readers, and the addition of a primer 
on practical agriculture to the course. 

(£) As regards the language in which the edu¬ 
cation is imparted. It is not Urdu, but Panjabi, 
which is the mother tongue of the people. The 
latter is, however, so varied in its usage and so 
destitute of literature that it cannot possibly be 
made the medium of a system of popular instruc¬ 
tion for the whole province. The other two lan¬ 
guages spoken in the Panjab are Hindi and Urdu. 
Of these the latter is more extensively understood, 
and is more popular and useful, being the recognised 
vernacular of courts and public offices, and nearly 
all places of business. Hindi is used only by the 
Hindu merchants in their accounts and communi¬ 
cations with each other. It has been tried as a 
medium of popular instruction and found not to 
fulfil any of the anticipations of its advocates. 
When the Education Department was first orga¬ 
nised in the Panjdb, most of the village schools 
were started with two departments—one Persian 
and the other Hindi. The latter after several 
years' trial was abolished from shere want of 
students to attend it. So long as Urdu conti¬ 
nues to be the vernacular of courts and public 
offices, it must be more popular and useful, and 
should be used as the medium of primary educa¬ 
tion. 

(c) As regards the administration under which 
it is placed. The primary schools are managed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. He superintends 
their working, appoints, transfers, and dismisses 
the teachers, examines the schools himself, and 
directs and supervises the work of the District 
Inspector. The Education Department only ap¬ 
points the course of instruction, and annually 
examines the classes for promotion. This appears 
to me to be the best arrangement that could be 
made under the circumstances. The district 
officer is generally well acquainted with the people 
and their wants, and is best fitted by his educa¬ 
tion and position to direct this work. When the 
new scheme for self-government comes into oper¬ 
ation, this work will fall on sub-committees of 
District and Municipal Committees, which will 
also be a satisfactory arrangement. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 


classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influen¬ 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society. 

Ans. 3 .—Primary instruction is sought for by 
all classes of people. I am not aware of any, 
besides a few wandering and criminal tribes, that 
keep themselves aloof from it. The sweepers and 
chamars and other low-caste people are practically 
excluded from it on account of their social impu¬ 
rity. The upper classes look upon indiscriminate 
extension of education with disfavour. They con¬ 
sider education as their sole birthright and privi¬ 
lege, and any extension of it to the lower classes 
as destroying that distinction which they formerly 
enjoyed. They say also that education unfits the 
lower classes for their position and occupation in 
life, and makes them discontented. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Cau you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction 
given in them, and the sj^stem of discipline in 
vogue? What fees are taken from the scholars? 
From what classes are the masters of such 
schools generally selected, and what are their 
qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made 
for training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do yon consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and what 
is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system been 
extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—There are numerous indigenous schools 
in the province, more perhaps in number than 
Government primary schools. There are 102 indi¬ 
genous schools in Hushiarpur District against 80 
primary schools. Twenty of these teach gratui¬ 
tously, and in the rest a fee of from 1 to 4 annas 
per month is taken with occasional meals from 
some of the students. These schools are attached 
to masjids, dharmsalas, and other public institutions, 
and form a relic of the old village system. The 
instruction imparted in them is almost entirely of 
a religious character. A few chapters of the Koran, 
the Granth, or the parts of Dharm-shhstras used 
in ordinary ritual, are all that is taught in these 
schools. Some few give secular instruction useful 
only to Hindus of the mercantile class. The 
teachers are recruited mostly from the priestly 
classes, and are extremely ignorant of general 
knowledge, and incapable of improvement. They 
enforce no discipline in their schools, save that of 
reverence to themselves. They would be glad to 
get State aid, but are not able to conform to the 
rules under which it is given. I do not think 
these schools can be turned to any good account. 
Such of them as could be utilised have been already 
incorporated into the Government system. I am 
not aware of any attempts to extend grant-in-aid 
to them. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of extent and value of home in¬ 
struction ? How far is a boy educated at home able 
to compete on equal terms, at examinations quali¬ 
fying for the public service, with boys educated at 
schools ? 
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Ans. 5. —I consider home instruction most im¬ 
portant and necessary (1) for the moral and religi¬ 
ous training 1 2 3 of boys, (2) for preparing them for 
school education, and (3) for helping them in 
school education. The great mass of the people 
have no means of imparting this instruction. The 
educated and well-to-do people have always home 
instruction for their boys, and for the purposes 
mentioned above. It can seldon take the place of 
the serious and regular work of the school. I 
have known only a few instances in which hoys 
educated at home have appeared at public exami¬ 
nations to compete with boys educated at schools, 
and in all of them with failures. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the G ivernmeut depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. — the only private agencies that exist 
in the province for primary education are the 
mission schools. They are not extensive enough 
for the purposes of a national education. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in y<*ur opinion, can 
funds assigned for primary education in rural 
districts be advantageously administered by dis¬ 
trict committees or local toads? What are 
the proper limits of control to be exercised by 
such bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —The funds assigned for primary edu¬ 
cation are nominally administered by district 
committees in the Panjab, the real distribution 
being made by the Deputy Commissioner. From 
the training these committees have had, and 
the manner in which they work at present, I 
should think they would continue to discharge 
their duties on this point satisfactorily when the 
whole work is entrusted to then. The feeling of 
power and responsibility which does not now exist, 
will make them more interest id and careful. I 
would propose the following lim ts to the control 
to be exercised by these bodies : — 

(1) Their budget estimates should receive the 

sanction of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ; 

(2) All appointments and dismissals should 

receive his sanction ; 

(3) No school should be opened or closed 

without his sanction. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
to be a charge against Municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make suffi- 
eient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —All primary schools situated within the 
limits of Municipalities should be supported by 
them. The management of the schools, however, 
should be given only to the first and second class 
Municipal committees. I would not give it to 
the third class committees, sin ply because they 
rarely contain members sufficiently educated to 
assume this responsibility and perform the duties 
connected with it with intelligence and efficiency. 
There is very little fear in the cases of first and 
second class Municipalities of failing to make suffi¬ 
cient provision for the schools. Their income is 
generally stable. If it falls shori of the estimated 
amount in any particular year, they can easily 
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curtail their expenditure on less important and 
needful objects, in order to make up the sum 
required for education, or they can draw from 
their reserve fund for it. If the third class Muni¬ 
cipalities fail to make sufficient provision, grants- 
in-aid might he given to them from the district 
funds in proportion to the number of agricul¬ 
turists attending the schools. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The teachers of primary schools 
should be, as far as possible, trained and certi¬ 
ficated teachers of Normal schools. Those who 
are not of this class generally fail to bring up 
the boys in arithmetic and general knowledge. 
The zaminddrs or landed proprietors very rarely 
adopt teaching as their profession. The teachers 
come mostly from the middle classes of the popu¬ 
lation, and are regarded with considerable respect. 
Some of them exert a wholesome influence on the 
villagers, but many keep themselves aloof from 
the affairs of the village. A few of the teachers 
might be advantageously made members of Mu¬ 
nicipal and district committees. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to tbe community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in¬ 
struction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —As suggested above, I would like 
to see more moral teaching introduced in primary 
schools. The want of it has been felt by all 
classes of people. I would like also to see a small 
agricultural primer added to tbe course containing 
simple lessons on tbe principles and practice of 
agriculture. To make tbe instruction on this 
subject efficient, it has been suggested that model 
farms should be attached to all primary schools. 
I do not think such an arrangement is practicable. 
It would make the whole system too complicated 
and expensive to be carried on satisfactorily. I 
would leave tbe students to turn tbeir knowledge 
into practice on their own fields. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dia¬ 
lect of the people; and if not, are the schools 
on that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —As noticed .above, the vernacular 
used and taught in our village schools is not the 
dialect of the people, but it is not on that account 
less useful and popular. The reasons have been 
mentioned above (see answer 2). 

Ques. 12. —Is tbe system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —No. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —The fees should be uniform for each 
class, and double their present rates. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number ol 
primary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient? 
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Ans. 14 .—'To increase the number of primary 
schools, we must have more funds. These could 
be provided in the following ways :— 

(a) —By imposing an education rate on all 

non-agriculturists. It may take the 
form of a house-tax, and may be levied 
in the same way and by the same 
agents as the chaukidari tax. It should 
be small in the first instance, vary¬ 
ing from 3 annas to 12 annas per 
annum according to the circumstances 
of the family taxed. The kamius 
or the menial classes, of the village, 
should be exempted from it. A light 
tax of this nature on non-agricultural 
classes would not be considered griev¬ 
ous, but just and popular in the Pan¬ 
jab, and raise enough to answer our 
educational wants. 

( b ) —By effecting a saving in higher edu¬ 

cation, and using the money thus 
saved on primary instruction. Where 
the saving can be effected, could be 
best suggested by those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the details of the de¬ 
partmental expenditure. To us it 
appears the salaries of the district 
school teachers could be advantage¬ 
ously reduced and the fees given by 
boys, raised to at least double their 
present rates. 

I would have suggested also the trial of a sys¬ 
tem of grant-in-aid on more liberal terms, but 
do not think the country is yet prepared for it. 
There is no enlightened public spirit yet to take 
advantage of such a system. The mass of the 
people, as well as their leaders, consider it the 
duty of Government to supply them with educa¬ 
tion, as they are already paying a cess for it. 

To render the schools more efficient they should 
be supplied with trained teachers. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of 
the higher order have been closed or transferred 
to the management of local bodies, as contem¬ 
plated in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854; 
and what do you regard as the chief reasons why 
more effect has not been given to that provision? 

Ans. 15 .—The Government schools of Sialkot 
and Kaugra have been transferred to the local 
missions. I am not aware why more effect has 
not been given to the provision of the 62nd sec¬ 
tion of the despatch. As a rule, such arrange¬ 
ments can only take place when Government 
officers, educational as well as administrative, are 
in favour of them. 

Ques. 17 ,—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system. 

Ans. 17 .—I do not know any gentleman who 
is able and also willing to aid in the work of edu¬ 
cation on the grant-in-aid principle. There is a 
great deal of liberality in the country, but it re¬ 
quires yet to be directed this way. There are 
many reis who would do this if they were only 
assured their act would please the Government, 
and that they would be honoured for it. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government or any local au¬ 
thority having control of public money, were to 


announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —It is not yet time in the Panjab for 
Government to withdraw any of its educational 
institutions, far less those of the higher order. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (£) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, ( d) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —The grants-in-aid to girls’ schools 
are not adequate. The present condition of re¬ 
quiring half the actual expenses from private sources 
ought to be relaxed in reference to them. The 
Government ought to give two-thirds to one-third 
contributed from private sources. There is always 
more expenditure connected with girls’ schools 
than with schools for boys. They are, besides, 
less appreciated by the people, who pay nothing 
towards their support, not even fees. Hence the 
necessity of larger grants from Government. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Ans. 20. —So far as 1 am aware, the Educational 
Department is administered on the principles of 
perfect practical neutrality. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far 
is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —All classes of people avail themselves 
of higher education, whether offered in Govern¬ 
ment or mission schools, especially the middle 
class—the children of Government officials, rail¬ 
way employes, and others who have experienced 
the advantages of education in practical life. The 
rate of fees in the Government college is E2 
per month and in high schools it varies from 14 
annas to 5 rupees according to the classes in which 
boys study and the means of their parents. I 
think these fees are not adequate. In -the college, 
the fees could be raised to E5 per month and in 
the schools to double their present rates without 
in the least retarding the progress of education. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institution? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —It is perfectly possible for a non- 
Government institution of the higher order to be 
influential and stable in direct competition with a 
Government institution. The following conditions 
are necessary 

(1) The population of the town in which 
the institutions are should be large 
enough for both; 
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(2) The quality of instruction in the non- 

Government school should be just 
as good as in the Government 
school, if not superior to it, as test¬ 
ed by the results of public exa¬ 
minations. 

(3) The fees in non-G jvernment schools 

should be a little less, and the ad¬ 
vantages of scholarships equal or 
nearly so. 

(4) The Government patronage to students 

passed out of this non-Government 
schools, should le the same as to 
those who are passed out of the 
Government schools. 

The mission schools of Lahore, Amritsar, Lu¬ 
dhiana and Dehlito some extent support this state¬ 
ment. There was also a mis sion college most 
successfully conducted in Lahore for four years. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy compe¬ 
tition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

jins. 24. —There is no competition in higher 
education in the Panjab, far less an unhealthy 
competition. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —Up to this time, educated Natives of 
crood character and reputation have no difficulty 
in finding remunerative employment in the 
Panjab. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use¬ 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —I think it is. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think theie is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opi¬ 
nion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —I do not think the attention of teach¬ 
ers and pupils is unduly directed to the En¬ 
trance Examination of the University. "Whenever 
there is a competitive examination, there must be 
special attention towards it. I ut this, instead of 
doing harm, does good to the s tudents. A close 
and attentive study of the subjects prescribed 
for the Entrance Examination is in itself an edu¬ 
cation that fits a young man for practical pur¬ 
poses of life, as well as for carrying on his study in 
the college, if he has an opportunity of doing so. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what remedies 
would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28.— I do not consider the number of pupils 
who present themselves for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tions in the Panjab is unduly large. In 1879-80, 
only 253 boys appeared at the two Entrance Ex¬ 
aminations, and 79 passed. This number is cer¬ 
tainly net too large for the. requirements of a 
province containing a population of 19,000,000. 
Some of these are studying for the Arts and others 


have entered law, medicine, and engineering 
classes. A few have entered the pnublic service. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools. 

Ans. 29. —The system of scholarships prevail¬ 
ing in the Pan jab is very nearly as follows:— 
No scholarships are given in primary schools. 
In middle and high schools scholarships of R3 
and Rf respectively are awarded to students 
under certain conditions by district and Munici¬ 
pal committees. In high schools scholarships 
are also given by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. The amount cf these scholarships is R5 
or R6. In Normal schools the scholarships are 
of the same value as in high schools. In the 
college, the scholarship vary from R8 to R32. 
They are given according to the results of the 
Entrance and First Arts Examinations of the 
Pan jab University College. As a matter of fact, 
with the exception of a few students, all who read 
in Government middle and high schools and in 
the college are supported with scholarships. In 
my opinion they ought to be fewer, and given as 
rewards of merit, and not simply as means of sub¬ 
sistence. They have not hitherto been impartially 
administered as between Government and aided 
schools. I am not aware of a single instance in 
which scholarships have been awarded to boys 
studying in aided schools. The Director of 
Public Instruction has lately issued a circular by 
which the scholarships of the district committees 
are made transferable to mission schools if the 
parents of the scholarship-holders wish it. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30.—Municipal support is in several in¬ 
stances extended to grant-in-aid schools whether 
belonging to Missionary or other bodies. This 
support, however, cannot be depended on, specially 
in case of mission schools. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —I do not think there is the least 
need of Normal schools for providing teachers for 
secondary schools. University training is enough 
for this purpose. 

Ques. 32.— What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —Vernacular primary and middle 
schools are inspected three or four times a year by 
the District Inspector, and once a year by the 
Assistant Inspector or the Inspector of the Circle. 
These schools are also visited by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and his assistants and the taksildars 
during their district tours. English schools, 
high and middle, are inspected twice a year by 
the Inspector and his assistant. High English 
schools are also sometimes visited by the Director 
of Public Instruction. The aided schools are 
visited once a year by the Inspector and his assist¬ 
ant. The system of inspection in the Panjab is 
very satisfactory, and requires no alteration. 
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Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The text-books in use in different 
classes of schools are very good so far as they go. 
None of them seems to be open to any serious objec¬ 
tion. It is impossible to have any set of text-books 
with which no fault could be found. I would pro¬ 
pose the introduction of moral lessons in the Readers 
used in Government schools. I would also sug¬ 
gest the appointment of a permanent committee 
for the revision and improvement of text-books 
from time to time, consisting of representatives of 
Government and aided schools. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The present arrangements of the 
Education Department in respect to the course of 
instruction to be pursued in different grades of 
schools, and the examinations to be passed by them, 
do certainly interfere with the free development 
of private institutions, and hamper both teachers 
and pupils in their work. Although the text¬ 
books appointed in the Government course, are 
optional to private institutions, yet on account of 
the frequent departmental examinations, and these 
examinations being conducted entirely by the 
officers of the Educational Department, the mana¬ 
gers of aided schools are to a great extent obliged 
to make use of these text-hooks to ensure success 
for their students in the examinations. The con¬ 
sequence is the whole country is being cast into 
the same “ educational mould.” I would there¬ 
fore make the following suggestions:— 

(1) The Director’s scheme of studies should j 

not be compulsory on aided schools, 
but the managers of such institu¬ 
tions should be allowed to choose 
this or any other course they think 
best. 

(2) The departmental examinations for 

promotions from different grades of 
schools should not be compulsory in 
private institutions. The managers 
should be allowed to examine the 
boys themselves, and promote them 
from one grade of schools to another. 

(3) If the present system continues, the 

examiners should be chosen from the 
representatives of Aided as well as 
Government schools. This is not 
the case now. 

Qv.es. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools and colleges would 
have upou the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertion and com¬ 
binations for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —It is not yet time in the Panjab for 
the Government to withdraw to any large extent 
from the direct management of schools and colleges. 

I know of no local exertion or combination capable 
of taking up the work. The consequence of such 
a measure would be greatly to retard and injure 
the caus£ of education. 


Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
the subject ? 

Ans. 39. —Definite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct have no place in the 
course of Government colleges and schools. Only 
moral philosophy is taught as an optional subject 
in the college. This is a source of deep regret to 
all classes of the community. To remedy it to 
some extent, I would make the following sugges- 
tions :— 

(a )—Introduction of moral lessons very 
largely into the English and verna¬ 
cular Readers used in Government 
schools. 

(5) —Moral philosophy should be a com¬ 
pulsory subject both in the First 
Arts and B.A. Examinations. 

(c)—Strict attention to the moral and reli¬ 
gious character of all who teach in 
colleges and schools in accordance 
with the rule of religious neutrality. 
No professed atheist or scoffer should 
be entertained as a teacher. 

(fl) — Strict injunctions to teachers to culti¬ 
vate the moral principles and con¬ 
duct of boys. 

(«) — Giving of good conduct prizes and 
scholarships. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Athletic sports of different kinds, 
such as the parallel bars, and specially cricket, 
have been most successfully introduced in great 
many district schools, especially of the Lahore 
Circle. It is suggested that the privilege of com¬ 
peting for prizes in these sports be extended to 
aided schools. 

Ques. 47. — What do you regard as the chiet 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system'as it has been hitherto admi¬ 
nistered ; what suggestions have you to make for 
the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47.— On reading the educational despatch 
of 1854, one gets the impression that the chief 
feature contemplated by Government in a com¬ 
plete scheme of education for India would be the 
grant-in-aid system, each section of the communi¬ 
ty having “ that description of education which is 
most consonant to its feelings and suited to its 
wants, the Government simply directing the efforts 
of the people in this, and aiding them whenever 
they appear to require most assistance.” I do not 
think this policy of the Government is sufficiently 
known and understood in this province. I am sure 
that it is not in the Hoshiarpur District. Nor do I 
think officers connected with education have always 
had this policy of Government in their view and 
endeavoured practically to impress the people with 
its importance. As a rule, they are more anxious 
to increase the number of State schools and foster 
and encourage them rather than those which are 
simply aided by the State. On occasions of public 
recognition of the educational work of a district, 
aided schools hardly ever find a place, much less 
a place of honour and encouragement. The con¬ 
sequence is the people regard aided institutions 



with suspicion, as inferior to Government schools 
and in competition with them, and not as a part 
—indeed the most important part—of the Govern¬ 
ment system. I consider this as one of the chief 
defects in the educational administration of the 
province. If ever the ultimate i leal of the Gov¬ 
ernment policy is attained, b must be by its 
officers always trying to start grant-in-aid schools 
in preference to Government insl itutions and by 
extending to those of the former which are already 
in existence those encouragemer ts and privileges 
which are bestowed on Government institutions. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government in high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Aits. 48. —As suggested above, the salaries of 
the district school teachers am. the number of 
scholarships given to boys might be advantage¬ 
ously reduced. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of ti e pupils? 

Ans. 53. —The rate of fees in schools and col¬ 
leges ought to be uniform for each class, and not 
vary according to the circumstances of the parents 
and guardians of the pupils— 

(a)—As all the boys receive the same advant¬ 
age, it is but just th it all should pay 
the same fees. 

(£)—The latter system exerts a bad moral 
influence on the hoys. Those who 
pay larger fees almost invariably look 
down upon those who pay smaller 
fees, and treat them as paupers. 

(e)—It exerts a bad moral influence on the 
teachers, tempting them to treat with 
greater kindness and consideration 
those who pay larger fees than those 
who pay smaller ones. 

(d)—It is very difficult fo'the head master 
to ascertain accurately the means of 
parents and fix the fees accordingly. 
Even after all careful enquiries, he 
is constantly charg<d with being leni¬ 
ent to some and har 1 to others. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportic n of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount, under ordinary circum stances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

Ans. 57. —I think one-half of the total expendi¬ 
ture is a very fair and liberal i id in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 53. —In colleges as man) as 100 boys can be 
taught conveniently,but in schocls not more than 50. 


Ques. 59. —In your opinion, should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —The system of monthly fees answers 
very well here. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities. 

Ans. 62. —It is certainly desirable that promo¬ 
tions from class to class should be given by the 
head masters of the schools; hut from one grade 
of schools to another in all Government schools 
they should take place by public examinations 
extending over the whole province. In private 
and aided schools this should not be insisted on. 
The managers of such institutions should be 
allowed to promote the boys themselves. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each proviuce as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under .what limitations 
or conditions? 

Ans. 64. —It is certainly desirable that Govern¬ 
ment should retain under direct management one 
model college so long as the private institutions 
do not come up to the Government standard or 
excel it as tested by the result of examination. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65. —European Professors are not necessary 
to educate boys up to the B.A. standard ; but at 
the present stage of progress in the Panjab one 
Professor of English Literature is desirable. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education ? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —I do not think the Muhammadans 
in the Panjab require exceptional treatment in the 
matter of English education. Those who objected 
to it on account of religious prejudices are fast dis¬ 
appearing. All earnest and enlightened Muham¬ 
madans are convinced of the advantages of au 
English education, and are availing themselves of 
it. The plea of “ Want of pecuniary means ” I 
do not think has been sufficiently established. 
They are perhaps poorer than the Hindus, but not 
so poor as to require special care aud patronage 
from Government. In Jalandhar and Hoshiarpur 
Districts the richest zamindars are Muhammadans. 


Cross-exandnation of the 
By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—Are you a native of this province, and 
were you educated therein? 

A. 1 .—I am a native of Bengal, and was edu¬ 
cated there. 

Q. 2 .—Do you consider Persi in necessary as part 
of the rudiments of useful and piactical knowledge ? 

A. 2. —Yes, because witliou; some knowledge i 
of Persiau, the knowledge of Urdu, which I have i 
maintained under present circumstances to be the 
best medium of instruction, is t ever complete. 

Punjab. 


Rev. K. C. Chatterjee. 

Q. 3.—Do I then understand that two foreign 
languages, Urdu and Persiau, are necessary for the 
primary education of the masses in the Punjab ? 

A. 3 .—I do not consider Urdu a foreign lan¬ 
guage. My advocacy of Urdu, as a language 
spoken in the country, though not the mother- 
tongue of the people, is only conditional. 

Q. 4 .—Does the existing scheme of studies 
actually supply the children of agriculturists 
with what is needful and useful for them in the 
way of education ? 
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A. 4.— Yes. 

Q. 5. —Do you consider that the purpose of 
primary education is to fit the people for work in 
courts aud public offices ? 

A. 5. —No. It should give practical knowledge, 
and this kind of knowledge falls within that object. 

Q. 6. —In answer 4 you state that in your 
district there are more indigenous than Govern¬ 
ment primary schools. May we infer that in¬ 
digenous schools are more popular than Govern¬ 
ment primary schools ? 

A. 6. —No; Government schools are more 
popular., The children go to the indigenous schools 
simply because they get religious instruction, and 
sometimes directly useful instruction, such as 
book-keeping and practical mental arithmetic. 

Q. 7 .—Are the members of the district com¬ 
mittees drawn mainly from the upper classes ? 

A. 7. —Yes; they are all picked men from the 
upper classes. 

Q. 8. —Would they then be likely to favour the 
extension of education among all classes ? 

A. 8. —No, they would not, if it were left 
entirely to their own choice. 

Q. 9. —Would the people generally be willing 
to pay double fees for the sort of instruction at 
present given in Government schools ? 

A. 9. —Yes, I think so, speaking generally. 

Q. 10. —As long as Government undertakes to 
provide education directly, will not the feeling 
remain among the people that it is the duty of 
Government only so to do ? 

A. 10. —Yes ; that feeling exists, and is likely 
to remain. Still I do not think that on that 
account Government should withdraw from the 
direct management of education. 

Q. 11. —Who is to be responsible for the choice 
of teachers of good moral aud religious character? 

A. 11. —Whoever has the direct control of the 
school. Up to the present, too little attention 
has been paid to this point. There is a general 
impression that some of the teachers, both 
European and Native, in higher schools, as well 
as inspecting officers, are defective, both as to 
morals and belief, and that their conduct in certain 
cases has been scandalous, aud no public notice has 
been taken. By “ scandalous” I menu that they 
have led immoral lives, and it has been openly 
talked of in society. 

Q. 12. —Have aided schools been hitherto 
excluded from competing for prizes in athletic 
sports, &c. ? 

A. 12.— Yes. 

Q. 13. —Have the grant-in-aid rules been 
widely made kuown, so as to reach the people at 
large ? 

A. 13. —No; not even in a place like Lahore. 

Q. 14. —Do Inspectors examine more schools 
than one at a time for the purpose of promoting 
scholars ? 

A. 14. —Not in mission schools, but they do in 
Government schools. 

Q. 15. —Do you think that an Inspector at an 
examination can form a well-founded judgment as 
to the fitness of individual boys for promotion ? 

A. 15.— No. 

Q. 16. —Is the rule of giving a grant-in-aid of 
one-half the expenditure usually observed in the 
grants-in-aid as actually given? 


A. 16. —So far as I am aware that is the general 

practice. 

Q. 17. —On Mrs. Chatterjee's evidence. Is 
money paid for simple attendance at girls’ schools, 
and by whom ? 

A. 17. —It is paid in some schools. My know¬ 
ledge extends only to mission schools. 

Mr. Ohatterji desired to add, with reference to 
his Answer No. 17, that he had since learned that 
the mission of the Church of Scotland would be 
willing to take over the Government college at 
Lahore. 

By IIaji Ghulam Hussan. 

Q. 1 .—If mission schools were more numerous, 
do you think they would he popular among igno¬ 
rant people in rural districts? 

A. 1 .— Yes; I know by experience that they 
are popular. Any objection to mission schools is 
generally raised by English-educated young men. 
The village people never object to Bible lessons. 
I do not believe there is any real opposition. 

<3* 2. — Can you give instances of middle class 
district schools in which all, or nearly all, the 
students receive scholarships ? 

A. 2. —Yes ; in the Hoshiarpur District School 
I have been assured by the head master that nearly 
all the pupils receive scholarships. 

Q. 3. —Do the educational officers decline to 
examine boys of aided schools in the books which 
they there read? 

A. 3.— No. What I mean is that in written 
examinations "they do not set questions in the 
books used in the schools. Moreover, the Inspectors 
usually notice it with some disapprobation if they 
find other books used than those in the Director's 
scheme. Unless the Director’s prescribed books 
be used, we generally fare ill in the examinations, 
and thus the scheme is practically compulsory. 

By Mr. C. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Can you explain the particular effects 
you would expect from teaching an agricultural 
primer in primary schools ? 

A. 1. —Yes. The student would have opportu¬ 
nities of comparing what he learns in his primer 
with what goes on in the fields, and would be able 
to improve the process. Besides, he will think 
more intelligently about his business. 

Q. 2 .—What is the nature of the chauiiddri 
tax to which you allude ? 

A. 2. —The chaukiddri tax is levied by the 
lambardars from all householders for the payment 
of the village watchman. 

Q. 3. —Is the license tax regarded as a substi¬ 
tute for the various systems of direct taxation 
formerly levied in the Panjab ? 

A. 3 .—I am not sure. At all events the 
people would see no injustice in paying a house 
tax equivalent to the cess paid by agriculturists. 

Q. 4 .—Do you prefer a house tax to a slight 
increase upon the license tax ? 

A. 4 .—Yes, because the license tax falls only on 
trades. 

Q. 5. —Are you aware that a house tax was so 
highly unpopular in the Panjab thirty years ago 
that the Board of Administration refrained from 
levying it ? 

A. 5. —No, it is not within my knowledge. 
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Evidence of Mrs. Mary Chatterjee (Panjdb). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state wliat opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in wliat province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been connected with female 
education more or less for the las 120 years—1 year 
in Ludhiana, 1 in Debra Dun, years in Jalan¬ 
dhar, and 14 years in Hoshiarpu \ 

Ques, 41. —Is there indigenous -instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac¬ 
quainted ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Am. 41, —There is some indigenous instruction 
for females in the Panjab. It exists more among 
Sikhs and Muhammadans than among Hindus. 
It is entirely of a religious character, consisting 
generally of a few lessons on the Kurau and the 
Granth, and the daily prayers. Some few edu¬ 
cated Panjabis have commenced to teach their 
wives and daughters to read and write Urdu and 
Persian. But the number of such is very small. 
Out of a population of 900,000 in the Hoshiarpur 
District, only 166 females were leturned last year 
as capable of reading and writing, 66 out of this 
number being girls from the mission school. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —I am not aware of iny girls’ schools 
having been established by tin Educational De¬ 
partment as such. The schools returned as “ Gov¬ 
ernment Schools ” in the Direc tors’ Report are 
all, I believe, under District and Municipal Com¬ 
mittees, and have been established through the ex. 
ertions of the Deputy Commissioners of the dis¬ 
tricts. District officers have invariably attempted 
to introduce female education in the districts under 
their charge. In some places these attempts have 
beeu met with partial success. In others there 
have been repeated failures for want of interest 
and co-operation from the leaders of Native society. 
There are 150 such schools in tl e Panjab, most 
of them being situated in the Jalandhar, Sialkot, 
and Ludhiana Districts. These schools teach up 
to the upper primary school standard. The in¬ 
struction given in them is the sa ne in character 
as in boys’ primary schools. I do not think it is 
suited to girls’ schools. There cught to be less 
arithmetic and no mensuration in the course at 
the present stage of progress. The education 
imparted in these schools ought to be such as will 
Bimply enable the girls to read, write, and cast up 
accounts correctly. I would suggest another im¬ 
provement, if it does not alreac y exist in these 
schools. It is the introduction of needle-work, 
such as phulkdri (silk embroider}), lace-making, 
knitting, &c. This, besides improving the taste 
of the girls and civilising them, will make the 
schools more popular and attractive. In female 
education we ought always to remember that 
girls cannot stay long in school on account of 
early marriage, and we must turn to best use the 
short time that we can have them. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any reran rks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Ans. 43. —By mixed schools, I understand 
schools in which boys and girls are taugh 


together. Such schools are not possible or de¬ 
sirable at the present stage of progress in the 
Panjab. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—In the first instance it is always best 
to utilise the existing agencies. It is best to 
select a pundit, a bhdi, or a muldna from the 
priestly class of the community for which the 
school is intended. The man must be of unim¬ 
peachable moral character, and possessed of social 
influence, and enjoying the confidence of the com¬ 
munity. He should be, moreover, in full sym¬ 
pathy with the work himself, and, if not ex¬ 
perienced in teaching, intelligent and teachable. 
A school commenced by such a teacher, with con¬ 
stant and intelligent direction, will have the best 
prospect of success. When the number of girls 
increases and becomes too large for him to manage 
alone, he should be supplied with an assistant. 
A young boy of good character and reputation, 
who has studied up to the Entrance standard, may 
be employed for this purpose. He would be useful 
in teaching general knowledge and arithmetic. 
Pupil-teachers may be also made use of by the 
payment of small sums of money. This will 
train the upper class girls to teach, and also prove 
to them the practical value of learning. I have 
found this system successful in Hoshiarpur. 1 
must say, however, that I propose its adoption 
only temporarily, as long as trained female teachers 
are not available. As soon as these can be found, 
their services should be enlisted. The pandit, 
however, should still be continued to keep the 
children together, and to secure the confidence of 
the parents. The day for trained teachers, how¬ 
ever, seems to be far off. The Normal schools 
for mistresses are not meeting with that success 
which was anticipated of them. Women of good 
social position do not care to be trained as teachers, 
and those who have been trained, have in most 
cases been found unwilling to leave their own 
homes and go out holding appointments; and the 
few that 1 have seen going out have been generally 
found wanting in strength of character. In my 
opinion, Normal schools for mistresses will only 
be successful when female education has so far 
advanced as to be appreciated and sought for by 
the community. In the meantime something 
could be done by training Native Christian girls 
of position and good education for the work of 
teachers and Inspectresses towards supplying this 
want. 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and giveD on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—The grants-in-aid to girls’ schools are 
not larger in this province than those given to 
schools for boys, being in both cases half the 
amount of actual expenditure. They have been 
always given, however, very readily and on less 
onerous terms to the former. The rules for the 
exaction of fees have been dispensed with in the 
case of girls’ schools, as well as, in some cases, 
inspection by Government officers. The latter 
exemption, however, has been found to work in¬ 
juriously, and schools formerly closed are, one 
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-after another, being thrown open to Government 
inspection. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
■ increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46 .—European and American ladies have 
taken, and are still taking, a most extensive and 
important share in the female education of this 
province. Most of the schools returned as “ Gov¬ 
ernment Schools” in the Directors’ Report owe 
their prosperity, and in some cases their origin, 
to the active interest taken in them by English 
ladies—the wives of Government officers. There 
are, besides, working in the Panjab more than 
twelve Missionary and benevolent societies, six of 
these being solely intended for female education 
and zandna work. All these societies have girls’ 
schools and zandna classes under them. The 
exact nature and extent of the work done in these, 
will be described by some of the ladies directly 
engaged in them. I would only remark that, 
besides teaching the children to read and write 
and also to do needle-work, these ladies are exerting 
a most wholesome, moral, and civilising influence 
on their minds, the beneficial effects of which must 
show themselves in the rising generation of women. 

One way of increasing the interest of European 
ladies—the wives of Government officers—in this 
work, appears to me, would be to give them all 
sorts of information about it, to bring them in con¬ 
stant contact with it, and to show them the impor¬ 
tance and usefulness of their visits to the schools. 
This could, however, be done most successfully if 
the ladies would learn the vernacular of the 
country, so as to be able to follow the girls in 
their reading, and the school-house be situated in 
an easily accessible place, and be airy and decently 
furnished. 

Besides what has been said under the above 
questions, I would here make a few general obser¬ 
vations. Female education is yet in its first stage 


in the Panjab. The people do not care for it: 
even the intelligent portion of the community 
look upon it with indifference and suspicion, 
The present prejudices and misapprehensions will 
only disappear with the progress of English edu¬ 
cation in the male part of the community. Until 
this has taken place generally, we shall in vain 
look for appreciation of, and longing for, the edu¬ 
cation of their wives and daughters. In the 
meantime, efforts must be made to familiarise the 
people to the idea, and demonstrate to them the 
utility, of female education. This must be done 
from outside. The great key to the success in 
this undertaking is close and intelligent super¬ 
vision. Wherever there has been any success, it 
has been through this means. Separate schools 
must be established for Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans, the former being taught through the medium 
of Hindi and Gurmukhi, aud the latter through 
Urdu. In large towns girls of the respectable 
classes should be brought to the school in convey¬ 
ances. In small places they might walk to the 
school under the charge of a trustworthy man or 
woman. No money should be paid for simple 
attendance. When once begun it is difficult to 
stop this practice. But prizes might be given 
periodically to reward industry, attendance, and 
good conduct. Books, writing and working mate¬ 
rials, might be supplied in the first instance 
gratuitously. The schools must be open to in¬ 
spection if aided by Government. 

Zandna classes are necessary for Muhammadans 
of the upper class. This must be left to private 
efforts and to the labours of benevolent societies 
started for the purpose. Government aid is not 
desirable to any work that cannot be inspected by 
its officers. All efforts to train female teachers 
and inspectresses, should be largely encouraged by 
Government; aud, generally, Government graut- 
in-aid to female education should be larger than 
for the education of boys. 

Hosksiarpur ; 3rd June 1852. 


Evidence of W. Coldstream, Esq., B.A. {Simla). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opiuiou on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—During my 18 years’ residence in the 

Personal service of Panjab, I have all along 
Wltnes3, taken more or less interest 

in educational matters, and for seven or eight 
years have, as Deputy Commissioner, supervised 
the primary aud middle school education of my 
district. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—There is a pretty widely spread desire 

Desire of the people Ur education among the 
for instruction. people generally, based prin¬ 

cipally upon the hope that it will lead to Gov¬ 
ernment service or a situation in the railway. 


I have never seen sweepers, nor I think chamdrs, 
in any Government school; but I have never 
had any complaints that they were excluded. 

The attitude of the influential classes towards 

Attitude of the influ. the extension of elementary 
ential classes towards knowledge to every class 
primary instruction. of gociety ig simp , e indif _ 

ference. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools ? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indi¬ 
genous schools can be turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education ; and what 
is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are 
the masters willing to accept State aid, and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
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been extended to indigenous schools, and can it 
be further extended ? 

Ans.4. —Indigenous schools a-e common enough 
Indigenous schools' in the province. 

They are of three kinds, principally, I should 
say, in the parts with which I am best ac¬ 
quainted :— 

(1) Muhammadan schoo s, kept generally 

in or near a moscue, where the boys 
learn little else than to read —not 
generally to understand- —the Kuran. 

(2) Hindi or Sanskrit schools, attended by 

Brahman boys, woo learn there the 
texts useful in rel gious services ; or 
by Hindu boys generally for the sake 
of religious or ^aaii-religious in¬ 
struction. 

(3) Hindu shop-keepers’ schools, where boys 

are taught the characters in use 
among the mercantile class, and the 
multiplication table and accounts. 

The fees taken in these indigenous schools are 
very small, and are paid, I believe, frequently 
in kind. 

The qualifications of the mas ters are generally 
most inferior. No arrangements have been made 
for training or providing masters for them. 

I think it would be quite possible to extend 
the grant-in-aid system to ndigenous schools. 
These schools have in the Panjab secured very 
few if any grants. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government de¬ 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? 
Can you enumerate the privite agencies which 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —Government cannct at present depend 

Government cannot on privtte efforts for the 
depend on private efforts, supply of vernacular edu¬ 
cation either in country or town. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigued for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7.— I think funds assigned for ’primary 

Administration by dis- education in rural districts 
trict Committee of funds Can be idvantageously ad- 
assigned for primary ministered by district eom- 
education. mittees and local boards 

when the district officer or other intelligent and 
responsible official is President. But district 
committees as at present constituted in the Pan- 
jkb cannot unaided, exercise effective supervision 
over the schools, because they have not alwaj s a 
trained departmental or professional educational 
officer. The District Inspector is not always fully 
qualified to supervise, and is always the better 
for the stimulus of inspection by the higher in¬ 
specting officers of the Educational Department, 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among t ie villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position. 

Puujdb. 


Ans. 9. —There is no doubt but that there is at 
„ . . , , present in the Punjab a 

for primary schools. S reat dlflSculty in getting 

properly qualified and train¬ 
ed teachers for primary schools. I have felt the 
difficulty for years. District officers have been 
obliged to takh such men as they could get, and 
a large proportion have been inefficient. The 
truth is, that the necessity of a professional train¬ 
ing for teachers, not so very long ago recognised 
at home, has not perhaps been fully recognised 
in India till of late years. The teachers have 
been sent up to the Normal school in Lahore, 
but the examination there -was of a pass kind, 
and although much had not been learned even 
after a two or three years’ course, the teacher on 
return to his district was no doubt, in general, 
better than men who had not been at a Normal 
school at all, and so was kept on. 

I consider this question of the supply of pro¬ 
perly trained teachers a vital one. The ineffi¬ 
ciency of our village teachers, too often lazy men, 
who have learned a little Persian and Urdu at the 
village mosque with no other qualifications for 
the post of village schoolmaster, or men who, 
having learned to read and write, wanted ability 
and energy to push their way in the world, and 
were content to rest in the sinecure of a village 
school mastership, has been a drawback to progress 
and a serious defect in our system of primary 
education. Great efforts have been recently made 
to remedy this by the establishment of a train¬ 
ing school at Lahore, which, I am sure, will do 
the greatest good in the province. 

I have recently recommended that a large num¬ 
ber of village schoolmasters in Hoshiarpur Dis¬ 
trict be allowed to act as village postmasters ; this 
gives them a substantial addition to their salaries, 
and so improves their position. The schoolmaster 
is generally a very useful man in the village, and, 
if a good man, takes a high position in the village 
society. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in¬ 
struction in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10; —I think the introduction of teaching in 
Recommendations as tlie simplest facts of physio- 
to subjects which might logy and natural science 
he taught with accept- relating to the growth of 
animals and plants is very 
highly desirable. I think it would he acceptable 
to the rural community and would tend to increase 
knowledge aiid stimulate thought on agricultural 
• subjects—a matter of the highest importance to 
the people and to Government. I do not think 
the importance of this end can be overrated in 
connection with schemes for improving and deve¬ 
loping primary and middle school vernacular 
education. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and taught 
Vernticulur taught in in the schools of the Panjab 
the Panjab schools. . (Urdu) is sufficiently near 
the dialects or patois of the Panjabi in its various 
developments) to be understood by the majority in 
its simplest form. The Panjabi dialects differ 

45 
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from pure Urdu much in the same manner and 
degree as broad Scotch does from English. 

I should certainly not advocate the introduction 
of Panjabi as a general medium of instruction. I 
think Sir Charles Aitchison’s late reply to the Sri 
Singh Sabba deputation met the case, when he 
said that he was afraid that if Panjabi were intro¬ 
duced into the schools, the next generation would 
not thank them for advocating the measure. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —I think the question of fees requires 
_ . , ■ strict supervision bv the dis- 

Fees in primary schools, trict officer. I found in 

the district of Hoshiarpur that in one of the 
largest and best of the middle schools no higher 
fee had been charged for years than one anna per 
month. It is of great importance that non-agri¬ 
culturists be made to pay fairly for education, and 
in the classes of the middle schools scholars will 
pay from 4 to 8 annas per mensem. When higher 
fees are introduced in a school, the attendance 
falls off for a year or so, but will, I think, gener¬ 
ally be found to recover itself in great measure. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient? 

Ans. 14. —I think it quite possible to increase 
the number of primary schools by giving small 
grants-in-aid under proper restrictions and super¬ 
visions to indigenous schools. 

The gradual improvement and the efficiency of 

Improvement in pri- primary, as well as other, 
mary schools. schools mostly depends on 

the supply of efficient teachers as above said. 

For years to come it will be necessary to have a 
certain number of Government primary schools. 
These will be, or should be, managed as examples 
to all neighbouring indigenous schools, and the 
standard of teaching in them being kept up by 
the supply of good masters, they will in this re¬ 
spect influence favourably the indigenous schools. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade¬ 
quate iu the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys’ 
schools, ( c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. — I think it would tend greatly to the 
„ , . ., rapid spread of education in 

the Panjab it Government 
were to declare in favour of a policy by aidiug 
indigenous or private schools from district Funds. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them-’ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade¬ 
quate ? 

Ans. 21. —I think, as above said, that close 

Scales of fees for non- supervision is necessary in 
agriculturists requires district primary and middle 
supervision. schools to secure the pay¬ 

ment of adequate fees by the non-agricultural 
classes. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 


Ans. 25. —A good knowledge of English would, 

Field for employment I should say iu all cases, 
of educated Natives. secure remunerative employ¬ 
ment at present. 

As regards vernacular education, I think the 
supply of educated Natives, such as are turned out 
from the upper primary schools, is greater than 
the demand, or, if not so just at this moment, is 
rapidly becoming so. No doubt tbe boys who go 
on to pass the middle school examination still 
find employment easily enough; but there is, I 
think, a distinct danger in the fact that the 
number of boys educated up to the standard of 
the upper classes in primary schools is too large 
for the demand existing in the country for this 
style of education. The danger is that boys, sons 
of agriculturists, who have been at school up to 
the age of 14 or 15, do not like to return to the 
plough, and yet cannot easily find employment. 
In Hoshiarpur District, for example, I have been 
able to procure munshis or record carriers for the 
district office for 10, 6, and even temporarily 
for 5 and 4 per mensem. Of course, these 
were men of social standing or ability something 
inferior to those who had passed the middle 
school examination; still, they were men who 
could read and write fairly well. 

I take this as an indication that there is as yet 
no great demand in the country for the services of 
educated men. 

Of 83 boys who left primary schools in Hos¬ 
hiarpur District in 1871, 1872, and 1873, 45 were 
sons of agriculturists; of these 45, 16 only adhered 
to agriculture; 37 hoys obtained Government 
appointments ; 23 of these appointments were 
under 10 per mensem, and 14 of these appoint¬ 
ments of value from RIO to 20 per mensem. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —Special Normal schools are Undoubted- 

Necessity for Normal ly needed, and the pupils to 
schools. be trained by them should 

be carefully selected. I think it is often over¬ 
looked that many men never will make good 
teachers from stupidity, want of tbe gifts of ex¬ 
pression and sympathy, and other causes. These 
men should be detected and weeded out before the 
end of the first year at the Normal schools. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —I think the system of school inspec- 

Panjab system of tion pursued in the Panjab 
school inspection. is very efficient. Every 

school in the district is visited by the District 
Inspector once in each quarter, and either the 
Inspector of the Circle or the Assistant Inspector 
examines most of the schools in the cold weather. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —I do not think it is possible to 

... , - - secure really efficient volun- 

Voluntarv agency to r J 

inspection not procure- tary agency for inspection 
ble. and examination. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 
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Ans. 36. —I think the State should confine 

Functions to be die- ^ “. far » S P 0Ssible > to 
charged by the State in the tunctlons 01— 
a complete scheme of 
education. 

(1) supplying grants-in-aid; 

(2) inspection and examination; 

(3) training of teachers. 

I think it should aim at having in each district 
in the Punjab—supported, if possible, from pri¬ 
vate sources, but if this is not pcsslble by Govern¬ 
ment-—one really good school teaching up to the 
standard of the middle school- examination in 
English and vernacular; and in some districts 
now, and hereafter in all district!!, one really good 
school teaching up to the standard of thr Entrance 
class of the University; that a few vernacular 
high schools should be meanwhile maintained; 
that private schools teaching up to the middle 
school and Entrance standards should be en¬ 
couraged; and that Government schools should 
be withdrawn wherever the teaching in such pri¬ 
vate schools was acceptable to all classes or to a 
very large majority of the community, and at the 
same time efficient; or, wherever the number of 
such schools supplied efficiently the wants of all 
sections and classes of the community, that the 
wider diffusion of the funds levied from the people 
for the purposes of education should be aimed at 
by encouraging for elementary education the 
growth of indigenous schools, helped by grants- 
in-aid; and that as private schools increased in 
numbers and efficiency, schools wholly supported 
by Government should be gradually reduced in 
numbers. I would be iuclined to diffuse education 
of the most elementary kind widely among the 
villages rather than keep up a smaller number of 
upper primary schools from Government funds. 
My reasons are, firstly, that thi s plan would be 
more equitable; for all villages pay an educational 
cess; and secondly, I think the villages are as 
yet prepared for only a very low sfandard of edu¬ 
cation, and that it is undesirable, it‘ not dangerous, 
to go too fast. I think it is of importance that 
some relation should be maintain ed or exist be¬ 
tween the material and intellectual progress of the 
country. The spread of knowledge and the deve¬ 
lopment of the country should, and naturally will, 
go hand in hand. It is inexpedient to force edu¬ 
cation too much. The material development of 
the country seems of equal importance. I would 
therefore, as far as State action is concerned, in¬ 
cline rather to a system with a widely diffused 
knowledge of the most elementary kind, giving 
all subjects of the State, as it were, an opportunity 
of raisiug themselves, and at the same time laying 
a broad foundation for the expansion of education 
hereafter, than to the maintenance of a few schools 
in which the higher branches of primary education 
were taught. Such a system wor ld be a great 
innovation; and it is, of course, difficult to say 
without experience how far it would be an im¬ 
provement ; but I think it might be tried in some 
districts. 

Ques. b7. —What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of educ ation, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 


Am. 37. — There is no question hut that the 

__ „ , , withdrawalof direct manage- 

by GOTernme^ from W dt ment and Support by Gov- 
rect management. ernment could not be effect¬ 

ed except very gradually, 
without injuriously afieeting education. I do not 
think that at present local exertions and combina¬ 
tions could be relied on to fill the gap which would 
be created. Whether local exertions would, say 
even within a period of ten years, fully supply 
the place now taken by Government is, I think, 
doubtful. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Aits. 39. —I think religious instruction an essen- 

Instract!on in duty tial P art of the education of 
and morality. the young. 

Ques. 40 .—-Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—I tbink the encouragement of physi- 

Physical training. f 1 training is a very impor¬ 

tant branch of education. 
It has been attended to, to a considerable extent, 
by the Education Department in the Panjab; 
but I do not think it has been sufficiently en¬ 
couraged by district officers. I think a training 
master, who might be a young man from the 
Native Army, or a youth who had distinguished 
himself at one of the larger schools or colleges 
principally in athletics, might he entertained in 
each district, for the purpose of teaching the boys 
of the schools in the district gymnastics, cricket, 
&c. The larger schools in the Panjab contain a 
considerable number of good cricketers, but gym¬ 
nastics and cricket have not yet been taken up 
with much energy in the district schools other 
than those at head-quarters. 

One reason that physical training in schools 
does not progress faster is that the idea is, gener¬ 
ally speaking, one foreign to the country; and 
hitherto physical training has not, I believe, form¬ 
ed any part of the curriculum of the Government 
Normal schools (though I am not quite sure of 
this). I would recommend that in Normal schools 
special attention be devoted to it. It has, I be¬ 
lieve, been duly encouraged in the Training Insti¬ 
tution of the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society at Amritsar—an institution from which I 
have sometimes been supplied with masters for 
employment in district primary schools. 

Qnes. 45 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—I think the grants to girls’ schools 

r< . , , are given on less onerous 

terms than to boys schools; 

and rightly so. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46 .—Very few European ladies other than 

Share taken by Euro- ladi< j® wb ° deV0 , te ^emselves 
pean ladies to the pro- wholly to zenana or Mis- 
motion of female educa- sionary teaching have thrown 
tlon - themselves with zeal into the 
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cause o£ female education, or with marked success. 
Mrs. Steel's work at Ferozpore I would mention 
as a signal exception. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your proviuce unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —On the subject I ha,ve a general im¬ 
pression that Government 
Share of expenses in p a y S too large a share of the 

of education in Uj. 
ease of the higher schools 
and colleges. I think that now the upper classes 
of the Native community would pay well for the 
education of their boys. 

Ques. 50 .—Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education ? 
Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the department more men of practical train¬ 
ing in the art of teaching and school management? 
Ans. 50 .—I think it is very important that 
some of the officers and em- 
Officers and employs p w s 0 f t } le Education 
of tlie Department who L. J , 

inspect and manage Department who are to have 
schools should have prac- the inspection and direction 
tical training in Eng- of se h 0 ols should he trained 
' 1 ' iu England in the art of 

teaching and school management. This is not 
difficult, as the subject is now taught at some of 
the Universities ; for instance, in Scotland at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 

I believe the Panjab Education Department 
has to some extent recognised the great import¬ 
ance of professional training for its officers : 
doubtless its importance cau hardly be overrated. 

Ques. 51.-—Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51 ,—The system of monitors is decidedly 

,, ., , useful in village schools; 

J and often, while benefiting 

the older pupils selected as monitors, considerably 
cheapens the teaching agency in a school. 

Ques. 52 .—Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely ? Should measures be taken to cheek 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52 .—I cannot say there is any tendency 
Tendency to raise pri- on the part of the Educa- 
mary into secondary tion Department to raise 
(middle) schools. primary into secondary 

schools. I think the leading men of a large vil¬ 
lage, who have generally intelligence and ambition 
above the average, and often take an interest iu 
the village school, are often naturally anxious to 
push on their school, and for their own good name 
and the honour of their little town have it raised 
to the dignity of a middle school. This is a ten¬ 
dency which requires to be watched. There may, 
or may not, be material for the classes of a middle 
school. The middle school costs more than the 
primary one, and it is, of course, unwise to enlarge 
the expenditure when there is no real need. On 
the other hand, if the expenditure is not increased, 
and it he attempted to work the middle school 
with the primary school staff, or a very small 
addition to it, the primary education of the school, 
which is its raison d’etre and it3 far most important 
work, is sure to suffer. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 


amount under ordinary cireumsfanees in the ease 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —In ordinary circumstances, the grant- 

Proportion of grant-in- in-aid should be half the 
aid to gross expenditure, gross expenditure. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the ease of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Ans. 58. —In village schools I should say one 

Number of pupils to teacher to every 30 boys ; 
be allotted per teacher. ] m t I think the number 

might be increased to 50 or 60 by the use of 
monitors. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct man¬ 
agement of colleges and schools ? 


Religious neutrality. 


Ans. 60.- 
think so. 


do not 


Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examination 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
eases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —I think for village schools the most 
practical test for class pro- 

Promotions from class motion is the annual exam- 
t0 class ‘ ination by the inspecting 

officers, aided by the District Inspector, who has 
been familiar with the class work throughout the 
year; a system of examination extending over the 
whole province would he applied with difficulty to 
primary schools. 

Ques. 65.— How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —I am of opinion that for some years 
to come it will be highly 

Professors in colleges desirable in the interests of 
should be Europeans. education that professors 

employed for most branches in colleges educating 
up to the B.A. standard should be Europeans. 

Ques. 67. —Are tbe circumstances of any class 
of' tbe population in your proviuce {e.g. y the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in tbe matter of English education ? To 
what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for? 

Ans. 67. —I do not think that any class of 

Exceptional treatment tLc >! ative population of the 
of any class not neces- province should receive ex- 
sary. ceptional treatment in the 

matter of English education at the hands of Gov¬ 
ernment. It would doubtless be acceptable to 
Muhammadans that their religion should be taught 
in the schools to which they send their sons. I 
think that the want of religious training in the 
schools may possibly have prevented Muhamma¬ 
dans, especially those of the wealthier class, from 
availing themselves so freely of the advantages of 
Government school education as they otherwise 
might have done. To meet these views they have 
only to establish schools of their own which Gov¬ 
ernment, qua the secular education therein given, 
should support by grants-in-aid. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be jus¬ 
tified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college in places where any class of the population 
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objects to attend the only alte -native institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68 .—I think this is a c uestion which can 
Withdrawal of Gov- 011 lje decided in view of 
eminent institution in the actual circumstances of 
favour of private one. the individual case. If con¬ 
scientious scruples as to sending their children to 
the alternative institution were entertained by a 
very few, then it would be often undesirable, or 
might be even absurd, to keep up the Government 
school: it being always assumed that Government 
was ready to provide a grant-ii:-aid, qua primary 
and secular instruction, for ever) creed and nation¬ 
ality. 

Ques. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —No; I do not think the conditions 
Conditions of grants- on which grants are given 
in-aid. by Government in the Pan¬ 


jab are more onerous and complicated than 

necessary. 

In conclusion, I venture to' express my sense 
, , of the importance of the 

Additional remarks. „ 1 ,. 

following matters m con¬ 
nection with the management of district schools :— 
what I would submit in connection with each will 
be found in the annexed “ Extracts from Deputy 
Commissioner’s Educational Order Book, Hoshiarpur 
District” (Appendix) :— 

I.—The necessity for attending to discipline, 
cleanliness, and neatness in district 
primary schools. 

II.—For attention to furniture and teaching 
apparatus. 

III. —The supply of clear, well printed maps. 

IV. —Systematising of reports by District In¬ 

spector entered quarterly in the Log 
Book. 

Simla ; July 1882. 


Cross-examination of Mr. Cold Stream. 


By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1. —In answer 4 of your evidence-in-ehief, 
you thiuk it would be quite possible to extend the 
grant-in-aid system to indigenous schools. Do 
you mean under the existing rules, or with some 
modifications ? 

A. 1. —As far as I am awaie, district funds 
have not been, as a practice, ap died to the aid of 
indigenous schools. I do not kn ow what the rules 
are. 

Q. 2. —In answer 25 you point out indications 
that there is not sufficient dema id in the country 
to absorb the kind of educated men turned out by 
the upper classes iu the primary schools. Do you 
think that the proper object of primary educatiou 
is fulfilled by producing educated men of this 
kind? Or does the present system tend to per¬ 
meate the masses with education to a more modest 
standard ? 

A. 2. —I think my answer to that is contained 
in my answer 36. 

Q. 3. —With regard to your answer 40, have 
you fouud masters from the Christian Verna¬ 
cular Education Society's Traini ig Institution at 
Amritsar as well taught and trained as those from 
the Government Normal School ? 

A. 3. —I think I have had three or four masters 
from Mr. .Rodgers. My impression is that they 
were carefully trained. One is doing well; another 
did not do well. 

My impression is that the result of the Govern¬ 
ment Normal School training is not that a number 
of well-trained teachers is turned out. 

Q. 4,— With reference to your answer 46, do 
you think that the interest of ladies in female 
education could be stimulated by their being defi¬ 
nitely asked to inspector superinte id girls' schools, 
or iu auy other way invested with responsibility in 
the matter ? 

A. 4. —Yes. And if Government were to recog¬ 
nise such efforts, it would stimulate this still more, 
supposing that Government do w sh to stimulate 
such efforts. 

Q. 5. —With reference to your answer 62, do 
you think that it is desirable or lair that promo¬ 
tion from class to class should he wholly taken 
out of the hauds of the schoolmasters and placed 
Punjab, 


in the hands of Inspectors, judging by the results 
of annual examinations ? 

A. 5. —I do not think that primary school 
masters are quite to be trusted as a body in this 
matter. I think in the middle and higher schools 
the masters might be trusted. 

By IIaji Guulam Hassan. 

Q. 1 .—Will you please state, as Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, how many times in a year on an 
average had you opportunities of inspecting the 
village schools of your district ? 

A. 1 .—I inspect generally 15, 20, or more, out 
of 80 primary schools in the district. 

Q. 2 .—Will you please mention your reasons 
for not adopting Panjabi as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion? 

A. 2. —Urdu is a growing and spreading lan¬ 
guage, and I think it desirable that the province 
should have one general language. 

Q. 3.—Don't you think that a sort of cess from 
non-agriculturists would be preferable to raising 
the schooling-fees ? 

A. 3. —No. I think I would rather raise the 
schooling fees, 

Q. 4. —Will you please mention what religion 
you mean ? Whether all the religions now preva¬ 
lent in the Punjab. Do you thiuk that such a 
measure would not be opposed to the principle ol 
religious neutrality maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment ? 

A. 4. —I think any religion is better than nc 
religion. I do not think Government ought tc 
teach auy religiou. And in the teaching of reli¬ 
gion in aided schools, Government should see that 
nothing is taught that is contrary to the universal 
morality. 

By Mr. 0. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—You say that the present system ol 
school inspection is efficient. Wbat do you think 
of the plan of collecting three or four schools at 
a centre for examination by the Inspector of the 
circle, or his Assistant ? 

A. 1 .—1 think the plan of collecting three oi 
four schools at a centre for examination by the 
Inspector saves time for more efficient inspection. 
But the distance of any school from the centre 
should not be more than 5 or 6 miles. My 

46 
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impression is that the school children sometimes 
come further. 

Q. 2. —With reference to your answer No. 8 
to Haji Ghulam Hassan, you recommended that 
fees should be raised for non-agriculturists rather 
than that a rate should be levied. Is there any 
danger that fees might practically become a charge 
on the teachers’ salaries if they were raised above 
what has been customary ? 

A. 2 .—Teachers will be found every now and 
then probably to pay the fees of a poor boy. I 
don’t think this consideration should have any 
practical weight in determining the system. 

Q. 3. —Would you recommend that fees in 
village schools should be taken by the teachers as 
part of their salaries rather than that they should 
be remitted to the treasury, as at present ? 

A. 3. —I think the system well worth a trial. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Do I understand that the District In¬ 
spector is the practical inspecting agency for pri¬ 
mary schools, and that he is under the Deputy 
Commisioner? 

As. 1. —Yes. 

Q. 2. —Does he take his orders from the Deputy 
Commissioner or from the Education Depart¬ 
ment? 

A. 2 .—In the management of the primary and 
middle schools, such as the appointment, promo¬ 
tion, and dismissal of the teachers, he is under the 
Deputy Commissioner. In matters of discipline 
and detail, such as holidays, punishments, fees, 
furniture, hours of attendance, and the whole inter¬ 
nal economy of the school, he also takes his orders 
from the Deputy Commissioner. But he is careful 
to observe the general rules of the Education 
Department, or any general circulars on these 
points which it may issue. 

Q. 3. —Do you understand that primary instruc¬ 
tion in the Panjab is practically managed by the 
Deputy Commissioners, and not by the Educa¬ 
tion Department? 

A. 3, —The lines are laid down, and the general 
rules are prescribed by the Education Department. 
But the management and the working out are in 
the hands of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. 4. —As a matter of fact, is promotion of 
pupils from class to class in the primary schools 
of the Panjab made by the Inspectors who judge 
by annual examination? 

A. 4 .—It is, I think, iu primary schools practi¬ 
cally in the hands of the Inspector, who, I should 
say, has power at any time to promote a boy. 
It is my impression that the promotions are made 
after the annual visit of the higher inspecting 
officer. He examines the school, and I believe 
sometimes records in his inspection marks bis 
opinion that so many boys are fit for promotion. 
But I do not know that he always does so. As 
Deputy Commissioner, I have not attended much 
to the question of promotion from class to class; 
and I am not sure how far the District Inspector 
looks to the higher Inspector in this respect. 


APPENDIX. 


Extracts from Deputy Commissioner’s Educational Order 
'Boole, Hoshiarpur District, No. II. 

Now that Ishar Das has become District Inspector, I 
wish to draw his attention to a few points connected with 


the advancement of education and improvement of the 

schools:— 

I. —Female Education. —Little has been done in this 
district in this direction, except in the girls’ school at 
Hoshiarpur maintained by the American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion. If District Inspector sees any good opening, advant¬ 
age should be taken of it. 

II. — Physical training has not been aimed at as yet in 
the primary and middle schools. The Director draws 
attention to this—it is very important. I hope the speci¬ 
men parallel bars, of which I have given District Inspector 
a plan, will soon he ready. I should like to see a set intro¬ 
duced into every school j also cricket should be fostered 
where the boys are older, and where there is near the school 
a space to play in. The expense of bats and balls can be 
borne by the District Funds up to a certain amount, 

III. — Teaching in Agriculture. —1 am very anxious to 
see the course of all primary and middle schools comprise a 
series of lessons in agriculture and its principles. When¬ 
ever there is an opportunity for giving lessons on the growth 
of plants, the use of manures, the outlines of the chemistry 
of agriculture, I should like to see such lessons intro¬ 
duced. 

IV. — Discipline, neatness, and cleanliness. —I hope 
Ishar Das will instil a great regard for these into the minds 
of all teachers and pupils. I consider the subject very 
important—when discipline is lax, even a good teacher loses 
much of his value and power. The hoys should be taught 
to be quiet and respectful in demeanour, and to yield their 
masters implicit obedience. District Inspector should 
enquire about this, and see that masters enforce discipline. 
Unruly hoys should he warned, and if they persist in unru¬ 
liness, should be punished or even expelled. 

The hoys should be taught to— 

(a) Come to school in clean clothes. 

(b) Maintain cleanly habits in school. 

(c) Keep their hooks clean and neat. 

(d) Sit or stand in exact order. 

( e ) Classes when moved about the school-room 

should be moved in order and in regular 
lines, without noise or confusion. 

V. — Furniftire and Teaching Apparatus. —.This is a 
matter which sadly wants attention. Every school should 
have one decent chair—schools in towns, or middle schools, 
should have more than one, and should he provided with a 
small table. Chairs of a folding pattern would perhaps be 
most useful, as when not used they can be folded up and 
occupy little space. There are in my office good patterns of 
folding chairs. They are probably less apt to get broken 
than others. For tables also I think folding patterns are 
the best, as they can be put away when not wanted. 

Blackboards should be supplied wherever they would he 
useful. 

Maps should always be neatly hung. District Inspector 
should see that maps are mounted neatly on cloth and 
rollers with rings to bang them up by. District Inspector 
will please make arrangements about this, and make up 
some maps as patterns in the matter of mounting. There 
is one daftry, or other hand, in the settlement office who 
can mount maps very neatly on cloth and rollers, and I 
should like District Inspector to see if his services can be 
secured, when necessary; some specimens should be made 
up at once. 

The walls, door frames, maps, floor-cloths, mats, &c., in 
a school are very apt to get dirty from being smeared by the 
dirty fingers of boys, or with inkstains. District Inspector 
will please warn masters about this. Boys who commit 
such nuisances should he punished, and any teacher who is 
lax in this respect should be reported. Masters must insist 
on the school, and all belonging to it, being kept clean and 
tidy. 

Mats for boys to sit an. —When new ones are required, 
they should be made up of munj matting, which is now 
made at Hoshiarpur and costs 6 annas a square yard. It 
should be made in lengths according to size and shape of 
school-room, and 4 feet wide. 

Sun-dials. —I should like tp see every school provided 
with a sun-dial to keep the time by ; there is a good one 
in my compound, which might be taken as a specimen. 

All these articles of furniture and improvements cannot 
be provided or carried out at once ; but District Inspector 
should aim gradually at introducing them. I will he happy 
to see specimens of articles mentioned for approval. 
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No. Ill—MAP S. 

There are numbers of useless ar.d worn-out maps accu¬ 
mulated in the schools. District Insjector will please have 
these called in ; their wooden rollers can be kept for future 
use, and the torn and disfigured mips should he sold as 
waste paper. Each school should have a clean map of the 
district furnished to it. District Inspector might enquire 
at settlement office whether any clear vernacular maps of 
the district are available. 

There is a great difference in the maps supplied from 
Lahore; a very few are clear and distinct, but a great many 
are so full of strokes and names that Ihey are almost unin¬ 
telligible. I wish District Inspector tj take particular care 
that no maps but those of which the writing and the 
natural features are very'distinct are supplied to the schools 
of this district. The maps published by Betts (London), 
coloured and varnished, are the very best, and wherever 
practicable these should be supplied. 

No. IV. 

INSPECTOR'S REPORTS IN SCHOOL INSPECTION 
BOOKS. 

I will be obliged by District Inspector's writing the 
reports of his periodical inspections in the inspection books 
in English on one side of the page, an I a vernacular trans¬ 
lation on the other. When the master understands English, 
no translation is necessary. When District Inspector has 
little time, he can explain his remarks to teachers and note 
in English that he has done so. 

The District Inspector’s remarks should be written in an 
orderly manner, and I would like the subjects which call 


for remark to he taken up in the serial order shown below 

1. Date of inspection. 

2. Attendance in classes. 

3. Results of examination of 

each class. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

4. Discipline. 

5. Cleanliness of scholars. 

6. Neatness and order in 

school-house. 

7. Condition of maps, books, 

and furniture. 

8. Condition of school-house, 

as to repairs of com. 

pound, and of garden 

(if there is one). 

9. General remarks, / 

It is not intended that remarks must he made on each 

subject at each inspection: remarks on 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
subjects will always he necessary, and on the other subjects 
remarks should he made in each school from-time to time; 
and the subjects, even if remarks are not written, should 
always engage the District Inspector’s attention. 

When District Inspector considers that any matter con¬ 
tained in an inspection report should be immediately 
reported, the inspection hook, or a copy thereof, can be 
forwarded to the Deputy Commissioner. 

W. COLD STREAM. 

IToshiarpur; 17th February 1882. 


Headings for Inspec¬ 
tion Reports. These 
headings should be 
1 wi-itten down the 
margin of the page 
and the remarks put 
opposite them. 


Evidence of Miss Mary It. Boyd, Zenana Missionary, S.P.G. Mission, Delhi. 


Qiies. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and iu what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been a zanana Missionary and 
connected with Native female education for the 
past.l5| years. 

I commenced work in 1867 as an agent of the 
Normal School Society, with whom I entered on 
a two years’ engagement. The whole of 1867 I 
was engaged in Calcutta, teaching Bengali in Ben¬ 
gali zananas, but early next yea ■ I was sent to 
Amritsar to take charge of t le Native girls’ 
orphanage, now under Mrs. Reuther. Having 
completed my terra with the Normal School Society 
in December 1868,1 left Amritsai in January 1869, 
to join the S. P. G. mission in Delhi, and I have 
continued an agent of this mission ever since. 

My work during the last 13 years has chiefly 
been the superintendence of the female Muham¬ 
madan schools opened by the late Mrs. Winter, 
consisting of one Normal and four branch schools. 

I have also taught in Hindu and Muhammadan 
zananas. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements n the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 
In your province is primary ir structiou sought 
for by the people in general, or by particular 
classes only? Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from it; and if so, why? Are any classes prac¬ 
tically excluded from it; and it so, from what 
causes ? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know¬ 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 2 .—I do not think the system of primary 
education for girls has been placed on a sound 
basis, for the attendance of the pupils is entirely 


due to the payment of scholarships, which, if dis¬ 
continued, would result in the closing of most of 
our schools, as they are mainly filled with women 
and girls of the lower and poorer classes, who are 
induced to attend on account of the scholarship, 
which though small is sure, and more than they 
could earn by taking in work at home. 

The wives and daughters of the influential 
classes are, through the force of social prejudices, 
practically excluded from attending our schools, 
so that zanana visiting is the only way by which 
we can offer them education, and in the majority 
of instances it has to be given gratis, for female 
education is not generally appreciated, and if fees 
were insisted on, there would be very few houses 
opened to us. The instruction given iu the zanana 
is of a very elementary nature, owing to the short¬ 
ness and infrequency of our visits, and the many 
interruptions caused by the domestic manners and 
customs of the Natives. In consequence of these 
disadvantages, the progress made is slow, and the 
zandna pupil seldom gets beyond the lower pri¬ 
mary standard. Of course there are exceptions 
where girls of ability have been ambitious to get 
on, and have called in the aid of father or brother 
to supplement the work of their teacher. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school inspec. 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect 
js it capable of improvement ? 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

. Ans. 32 fy 33 .—Our female schools in Delhi, 
both Hindu and Mussalman, are examined yearly 
by the Inspector; but no system for the inspection 
of work done in zananas has yet been set on foot. 
I think it would be a good plan for the Inspector 
to nominate a zanana Missionary of some experi¬ 
ence, belonging to one mission, to examine zanana 
pupils taught by agents of another mission, and 
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vice versa : reports of these examinations to he 
sent direct to him. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41 .—I know of no indigenous schools for 
the instruction of girls in secular knowledge, but 
in my visits to zananas I have within the last year 
come across a mixed school for little Muhammadan 
boys and girls, who are taught portions of the 
Kuran in Arabic by a young widow of the Wali&bi 
sect (an aunt of one of my pupils). She has made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and now spends her time 
in this voluntary work. I have been told since 
that there are many more schools of this kind 
where rich begams (under the belief of its being a 
meritorious work) give gratuitous instruction in 
the Kuran to poor Muhammadan children. Well- 
to-do families pay a small sum to have their girls 
taught the«Kuran at home by an ustani or an old 
maulvi. In like manner Hindu families get their 
daughters taught the Ramayana by an old pandit 
or panditani. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 


Ans. 44 .—The question as to the best method 
of providing teachers for girls is a difficult one to 
answer. 1 have had charge of the Muhammadan 
Normal School since 1869, and have always had a 
great difficulty in keeping up the numbers. My 
plan has been to draft in the best girls from the 
branch schools, but I have proved from experience 
that this is most unsatisfactory, for just when they 
are most promising, they leave to be married, and 
it generally happens that their husbands object to 
their attending school or taking employment out 
of Delhi. Young married women, as a rule, will 
not offer themselves for training, and the few who 
do come are so irregular in their attendance, that 
I am glad to get rid of them. The most steady 
and persevering are the elderly women, whom we 
are sometimes obliged to admit, to keep up the 
numbers, but they are too old to make much pro¬ 
gress, and are only useful as assistant teachers. 

The only plan which suggests itself to me for 
getting an efficient staff of Native teachers, is the 
training of Native Christian girls,—first, because 
they do not keep pardah; second, we have a 
greater hold on them, and they fall more easily 
into the European method of teaching; and third, 
they do not object to accept situations after mar¬ 
riage or to go to out-stations. 


Cross-examination of Miss Boyd. 


By the Rev. W. R. Blacket. 

Q. 1 .—Are scholarships given in all your 
schools ? 

A. 1 .—One little school, lately opened, has 
no pice. The children even pay for their own 
books. In the out-stations we pay no pice. 


Evidence of J. Graham Cordery. 

Ques. 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I officiated as Director of Instruction 
in the Panjab from January 1871 till June 1872, 
and have worked either as Assistant or Deputy 
Commissioner, and as Commissioner in many of 
the districts north of the Sutlej in that province. 
It is to the Panjab that my remarks generally 
apply, though I have also served some years in 
Berar, and as Secretary to the Resident at Haidara- 
bad, in whose charge Berar lies. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it; and if so, from what 
causes ? What is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know- 
edge to every class of society ? 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 


By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that a report in detail 
by the ladies of the mission upon the progress in 
zanana classes would suffice instead of the visits 
of an Inspectress? 

A. 1.- —Yes. But it would be more satisfac¬ 
tory to have the zandna classes inspected by a 
stranger on the part of Government. 


Esq., Commissioner of Peshawar. 

in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener¬ 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has 
the grant-in-aid system been extended to indige¬ 
nous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 2, 3, Sf 4 .—I think it better to throw my 
answer to these questions into a connected form. 
I have no trustworthy statistics concerning the 
numbers or character of indigenous schools before 
me, and in other respects the questions run into 
each other. 

The present scheme of primary instruction in 
the Panjab appears to me excellent, while it is 
regarded either as the first stepping-stone by 
which a youth can raise himself in life, whether 
in our employ or in any of the professions which 
are the growth of our rule, or while it is regarded 
as the foundation or basis on which a good and 
liberal education can afterwards be reared by those 
who will pursue it further. This may seem high 
praise. But I think it to be thoroughly justified, 
first, by the actual attainments of the boys who 
pass through it, which much exceed those in the 
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arallel schools of other countries ; and, secondly, 
y the rapidity and the general success with which 
those who proceed further attain great proficiency 
in mathematics and a thorough and practical 
mastery of languages. If the aims of a system of 
primary instruction were limit id to these objects, 
I conceive that, after the recent improvements 
effected in our text-books, lhtle fault could be 
found with that in force. The status of the Native 
District Inspectors, on whom so much depends, 
was much raised in 1871, bun will, of course, be 
liable to re-consideration from time to time. It 
would also be better if inspec tion and examina¬ 
tion by the English officers were so arranged as to 
give more opportunity for unforeseen visits. 
Other criticisms in detail eoulc; easily be advised. 
But, as I have said, the prescribed course of in¬ 
struction appears to me (subject, to the very seri¬ 
ous limitation which I have given of its aim and 
object) not open to much blame, and successful in 
its results. 

It is obvious, however, that nhe children of the 
mass of the population cannot rise in life, nor 
leave their fathers’ trades, nor push their educa¬ 
tion beyond the age (at most) of twelve years. A 
scheme, therefore, which afford 3 a sound basis of 
instruction for lads with opportunities may fail 
entirely in addressing the masses. And experience 
renders it impossible for me tc deny that this is 
the ease in the Pan jab. The population of the 
Panjab is in large proportion agricultural. And 
if the sons of the few men who are either 1am- 
bardars or patwaris (village officials) be deducted, 
the percentage of possible sehoo .-goers who go to 
school, and who are sons of zanindars, must be 
quite fractional. This is not d re to the absence 
of schools, but to the uselessness of opening our 
institutions when they will not be attended. In 
towns they are more popular, tlough even there 
the scheme of studies is found ;oo ambitious for 
the petty trader, who considers, and perhaps finds, 
instruction in three points ouly sufficient for the 
son who is to tread in his own footsteps. These 
points are—(1) the basis and maxims of his own 
religion, (2) the mahajani character, and (3) the 
multiplication table ; and these are supplied to him 
by the indigenous institution. 

The attitude of the influential classes towards 
our system of primary instruction follows from 
the facts : They could understand a course which 
included the instruction of children in their parents’ 
religion; they can also understand our schools 
looked upon as a means of educating our own 
employes. From no other point; of view do they 
see its object, and, on general grounds, they are 
averse to what has a levelling tendency. 

The causes of this apathy are p artly beyond our 
control, and lie in the poverty of the people, and 
the total inadequacy of our funds to render educa¬ 
tion so general as not to unfit i youth to adopt 
his hereditary occupation. But the most deep- 
seated roots of our failure lie in the religious diffi¬ 
culty, which confronts the thinker on Indian edu¬ 
cation at every turn. If, as in the middle ages, 
the system of education we could offer to the people 
opened the only gate to an honoured and truly 
national profession like their church, instead of 
absolutely closing that outlet of educated agencies 
amongst them, our schools would be much more 
thronged than they are. What in other countries 
has been the principal incentive in the early stages 
of education, and the principal and most widespread 
reward to success, viz., the influence and position 
Panjib. 


of an ecclesiastical teacher, is totally lacking to 
any efforts that we can make. Nor can we in our 
poorest institutions offer to the parent the induce¬ 
ment that the child will be instructed in the first 
elements of his own religion. When the power of 
these drawbacks is considered, my wonder is often 
that our schools are as well-frequented as they are— 
not that the objects of their existence are not 
clear to the people. 

It is due to a perception of this difficulty, rather 
than to any inherent defects in the secular scheme 
we offer, that attention lias been turned towards 
the possibility of utilising indigenous institutions. 
These are, especially in the frontier division of 
the province, very numerous. I have seen no 
figures that correspond to what my personal observ¬ 
ation leads me to believe to be the fact. There 
is ne doubt that their endowment would lead to a 
great diffusion of the sort of education which they 
can give. If district committees, for instance, 
were invested with discretionary power over edu¬ 
cational funds, this is the first step which they 
would take. But the education given by their 
teachers (though far better than none) is, from 
our point of view, so poor, and proceeds from 
the outset on such mistaken principles, that a 
great alteration in the present rules for grants-in- 
aid will be necessary to render this measure feasible 
to any large extent. Some idea of their modus 
operandi may be gathered from an account which 
I remember giving in my Report for 1870-71 of 
their system in teaching Persian. In perhaps the 
majority the Kurin is simply learnt by rote. 
There are no fixed fees, but presents are made to 
the teachers. I believe that, if promises of Gov¬ 
ernment aid to these schools were made, many of the 
sons of these mullas would consent to go through 
a course at our Normal schools ; and that, on their 
return, if the grant were coupled with a liberal 
distribution of our text-books, a long step would 
have been taken towards the spread of education 
amongst the frontier Muhammadans. The position 
of teacher is hereditary in these cases, and connected 
with the mosque. Somewhat similar education 
is given in many Hindu dharamsalas. It has 
been argued, with considerable plausibility, that 
this description of school will continue to exist, 
whether it is aided or not, and that its mere en¬ 
rolment on a Governmental list is no proof of 
its being bettered, and is calculated to lower our 
standard altogether. I do not deny that a good 
deal of the money may be wasted ; but I believe 
that the chances of the teaching being improved 
and extended, and the change which would thus 
be effected in the general attitude of the influ¬ 
ential classes would more than compensate for 
that waste. 

It should be mentioned, however, that there 
are also a few schools of a higher stamp along 
the frontier, in which Arabic and Persian are, 
after a somewhat protracted course, acquired tho¬ 
roughly and well. The teachers in these schools 
are ordinarily independent men, and would neither 
seek nor accept aid from us. Hindu Sanskrit 
schools, on the other hand, would not have this 
feeling. 

It must be thoroughly admitted that . the en¬ 
couragement and fostering of these schools will 
distinctly and considerably lower our present stand¬ 
ard of primary education. The tests must be 
of a simple nature, and must be generally applied 
by a Native inspecting agency. But primary edu¬ 
cation ought not to be of a sort which unfits 
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or disinclines a lad to take up his hereditary work ; 
and though I am not slow to recognise the merits 
of what we have done, our present system is, in 
my opinion, undeniably liable to this reproach. 

Ques. 5 .—"What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at 
home able to compete on equal terms, at exami¬ 
nations qualifying for the public service, with 
boys educated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .-—Home education in the south of the 
province has been generally supplanted by the 
higher education offered by Government. Amongst 
the better families in the north it still is 
in vogue. Where the father or guardian is a man 
of good character, and accustomed (even though 
illiterate himself) to bear his part in the public 
affairs of las district, I think that the home'edu- 
cation which he now gives his son produces a type 
of manly character superior to that which is ordi¬ 
narily produced by State education. If a youth 
so educated finds hinself under a disadvantage 
in qualifying for the public service, it is the prin¬ 
ciple of competitive examination which ought 
to give way for his admission. But he is quite 
as competent as others to pass a examination 
in his work after admission. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—Not at all, as things are at present. 
The distinct recognition of religious schools, and 
their adoption of some portion of our secular 
system, would in time make a difference. 

Ques. ?.—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advautageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—I have already stated what I think 
would be the first effect of a transfer of educa¬ 
tional funds to district committees. It would 
be impossible, perhaps even undesirable, totally 
to prevent jobbery. A veto, sparingly exercised, 
should be reserved to the district officer on all 
proceedings. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, i 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—I think the management and support 
of the branch primary institutions in a city, or 
of corresponding aided schools, might be made 
over to Municipal committees, who should also 
be the determining agency in the fixing and col¬ 
lection of fees. Even this will involve (if I re¬ 
member rightly) a large addition to the sums they 
vote for education, and will, unless supplemented 
by an increase of fees or a special tax, lead to a re¬ 
duction of education. But the thriving popula¬ 
tion of our large towns ought to pay for what 
they receive. If this principle, however, be 
pushed to its logical conclusion, and the secondary 
and higher education in a city be also made a 


charge to be met by the Municipality, or by the 
parents of the students, it is certain that, at the 
present stage of feeling on the subject, sufficient 
funds for its maintenance will not be forthcoming. 
And this leads to a grave difficulty in administra¬ 
tion, in connection with the continuation of both 
our school and college staff. From this point of 
view the proposal to transfer secondary education 
to Municipalities appears to me to be unfeasible 
and unpractical. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The present system in the selection 
and appointment of schoolmasters errs in not 
considering local influence sufficiently. But it 
is difficult to find qualified men or men willing 
to qualify in the neighbourhood of every school. 
It would be worth while, however, to put up with 
a lower standard of qualification for the sake 
of social influence. What I have said concerning 
the adoption of mullas' schools into our system 
bears on this point. Artificial distinctions con¬ 
ferred by the British Government, if much beyond 
the natural status belonging to a position, render 
the recipient ridiculous. I should be glad to see 
the village schoolmaster also the post-master of 
his circle. But he would not feel at home in a 
chair, or in the company of his superiors in com¬ 
mittees. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in¬ 
struction in suph subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10.— I have no belief in special or techni¬ 
cal education as part of -a. primary system. After 
the mind has been formed on the “ three IPs," 
and gome further linguistic study, promising 
pupils might be transferred, upon scholarships or 
on their own means, to a further class in mensu¬ 
ration and arithmetic at the head quarters of their 
tahsil. 

Ques. 11.—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —Punjabi, I presume, would be called 
the vernacular of the Panjab, But I do not be¬ 
lieve that the substitution of its study for Urdu, 
or even for Persian, would be popular, or attract 
a single student to our schools. Provision is al¬ 
ready made for instruction in the Devanagri cha¬ 
racter where it is needed. Instruction in Panjabi 
would not open the door to further education. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 15.—N o. Payment by results implies 
far too uniform a test to be applicable in the 
Panjab. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —Fees cannot be insisted upon in 
primary schools. To indigenous teachers they 
are principally given in kind. 
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Ques. 14. >—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —Answered in reply to questions 2—4. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of 
the higher order have been closed or transferred 
to the management of local bodies, as contem¬ 
plated in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? 
And what do you regard as the chief reasons why 
more effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Gov- 
ernmentto protect ? 

Ans. 15 8f 16 .—I know of no cases of transfer 
of Government institutions of the higher order to 
local bodies. English education at several towns 
is in the sole charge of mission societies; but, 
where this is the case, I believe that their school 
stands alone. I should not call a rival institution 
into being where none is already in existence. But 
where, as it Lahore, Amritsar and Delhi, the 
number of students is very large and sufficient to 
fill two schools, I think that their existence side 
by side is preferable to their being merged into 
one. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen abi e and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—I am not aware. But it is probable 
that some mission societies would be quite willing 
to extend their operations, if it is deemed desir¬ 
able to merge Government institutions with 
theirs. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18 .—It would be impolitic on the part of 
Government to deem to seek miss ion aid for the 
maintenance of any institutions which it might be 
proposed to abandon. And, apart from this source 
of supply, I know of no other. If the aid of 
Native gentlemen could have been expected for 
any such purpose, it would have been forthcoming 
for the restoration of the Delhi College. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —Government employes of all descrip¬ 
tions, artizans, and men of independent means, are 
those who principally send their sons to our schools. 
The mass of agriculturists and traders use them 
but little. I believe that K5 a month is the 
maximum fee demanded, and lor some classes 14 


annas is the minimum. Fees are, however, much 
mitigated by- scholarships in the upper classes. 
But I am not now sufficiently aware of what is 
taken from sons of really wealthy men to say 
whether they ought to pay more. It is probable 
that they would remove their sons if the demand 
was heavy. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —I am not aware. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —1 believe the competition to be 
healthy to both institutions, wherever the number of 
pupils seeking education is sufficient to fill two, 
as at the three places I have already named. Nor 
can I see any reason why either (subject to this 
condition of a sufficient population) should fail in 
permanence or stability. It is highly important, 
when the disintegrating effects of our higher 
education upon the old beliefs of the country is 
considered, that the freest room should be allowed 
for play and variety in the thoughts which such 
a disintegration must give rise to. And the fact 
that two courses of higher instruction are now 
open at important centres of civilisation to the 
more advanced students, is, on this account, as 
well as on others, an advantage, in my opinion, 
not to be lightly thrown away, 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —As I have said, I do not consider 
that any injury is done. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —The field of employment has hardly 
widened in proportion to the increase in the num¬ 
ber of educated candidates. The lower grades of 
the Native Bar are becoming crowded; and this 
will have a tendency to lower the status of that 
pi’ofession in the Pan jab to an even lower point 
than it now occupies in the estimation of the more 
respectable portion of the community. It will 
become more and more difficult every year for a 
Native highly educated on our present system to 
obtain what he will consider sufficient remuneration 
or position. The ecclesiastical profession, the adop¬ 
tion of which has always, at early periods of 
growth in a nation, followed upon an University 
career, is closed to him. The administrative and 
educational appointments in the gift of Govern¬ 
ment are not only limited in number, but are dis¬ 
posed of under the guidance of many considera¬ 
tions, of which education is only one. My own 
opinion is that the market will soon be overstock¬ 
ed if this description of employ remains all that 
the student has to look forward to. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —I believe that the main result of a 
secondary education can only be such a training of 
the mind as will enable it to have a ready and firm 
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grasp of what is the subsequent subject of its 
occupation. I am not sure what is meant by 
“ useful and practical information.'” A secondary 
course of instruction in the Panjab may be either 
wholly in the vernacular, or may include English. 
In either case it will be found also to include a 
knowledge of arithmetic and Euclid reaching an 
average such as may fairly surprise any competent 
observer. A thorough knowledge of Persian is 
also given in this course, and (if I remember 
rightly) the first elements of either Arabic or 
Sanskrit are mastered in vernacular high schools. 
On the English side also, though the language 
cannot be thoroughly mastered without a further 
course, yet it is attained sufficiently to be of much 
practical help to the youth in his coming struggle 
for a livelihood. So far as the scheme of studies 
is concerned, I doubt if more could be obtained or 
aimed at with advantage. At Sir Henry Davies’ 
instance, I introduced at Amritsar some classes in 
natural science and drawing, but I have had no 
opportunity of testing their success. As I have 
already hinted in my reply to question 5, it is in 
the formation of character, and not in the cul¬ 
tivation of the intellect, that our system falls 
short. And this depends almost entirely on home 
influences in the first place, the interaction of one 
boy upon another in the second place, and the 
personality of the teachers in the third place. 
Much of those parts of the English character 
which are commonly attributed to education is 
due to the working of these more subtle influences. 
In mere intellectual attainments and in acquired 
knowledge, the Indian lad, when he leaves school, 
is on the average far better equipped than the 
English lad of the same age. 

. Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers and pupils 
is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of 
the University ? If so, are you of opinion that 
this circumstance impairs the practical value of 
the education in secondary schools for the require¬ 
ments of ordinary life ? 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what re¬ 
medies would you suggest ? 

Ant. 27 8f 28 .—Some fixed standard is neces¬ 
sary both as a criterion and as a guide of work. 
Provided that the Entrance Examination furnishes 
a test for purely vernacular, as well as for English, 
proficiency, I think as much variety is permitted as 
is compatible with steady progress and any principle 
of management of numbers. To pass that test is 
believed to give a candidate a preference in the 
race for employ: and the market is, perhaps, as I 
have said before, becoming over-stocked. It seems 
to me quite possible that, under the pressure of 
numbers, many of these men, may, on a well or¬ 
ganised system of grants-in-aid, be induced to be¬ 
come creators and teachers of denominational 
schools. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as be¬ 
tween Government and aided schools? 

Aus. 29 .—The Punjab University College Senate 
award their scholarships only to Government col¬ 


leges and their own institutions. At least that is 
my recollection of the matter. Most Government 
scholarships are also given to Government insti¬ 
tutions. "Without their aid the college at Lahore 
would not be full enough to justify its staff. 
Scholarships are given by district committees to 
take boys up to town schools. The system is only 
healthy so long as a sufficient demand exists for 
the services of a boy so pushed on and educated j 
and unless new openings in life soon present 
themselves, this condition will soon not be ful¬ 
filled. 

Ques, 30. —Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —I have on many occasions advised 
Municipalities to assist both Muhammadan and 
Hindu schools on the grant-in-aid principle, and 
have obtained scholarships for mission schools in 
that town. It is more than probable that these 
grants did not long survive my removal from a 
district unless the same view was adopted by my 
successor. 

Ques, 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —The knowledge acquired in the Uni¬ 
versity course is quite sufficient. To men with an 
innate liking and turn for teaching, no further pre¬ 
paration is needed. The majority would be the 
better for some short instruction under an ex¬ 
perienced teacher of the art. But special Normal 
schools for secondary, as distinct from primary, 
schools I should deem unnecessary. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —I have partly answered this in giving 
my opinion upon primary instruction. The Eng¬ 
lish Inspector of a circle attempts too much in con¬ 
ducting personally the test-examinations of so 
many primary schools. To do this he finds it 
necessary to throw schools into groups, and also to 
give previous notice of his arrival. He would, as 
I conceive, be better employed in testing his 
subordinate District Inspectors’ examinations and 
reports by visitations without notice. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —Voluntary inspections of schools by 
Native gentlemen are occasionally made for the 
gratification of the English officer. They are 
never efficient. They would be of much more 
value, and be better conducted, if an extended 
scheme of grants-in-aid to religious schools were 
adopted. These would be more immediately under 
the patronage and direction of committees, and a 
feeling of rivalry and of pride in their being found 
efficient might be generated. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —My views on text-books will be found 
fully expressed in the report of a committee which 
met (I think) in 1873, and the proceedings of 
which I drew up. These were printed by the 
Panjab Government. Subsequent committees 
have sat and have proceeded, on the whole, upon 
the lines then laid down. The work of revision 
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and re-writing Las not yet been completed; but 
so far as it has gone, 1 believe t may fairly be pro¬ 
nounced successful. The standing committee for 
this purpose is still engaged or it; and when it 
is finished, I believe the coarse will compare 
favourably with any in use. The merits of the 
new vernacular series have been recognised by its 
adoption in other Presidencies. 

Qnes. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department in legard to examina¬ 
tions or text-books, or in any other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Am. 35 .—The many limitations by which 
grants-in-aid to primary schools are fenced round, 
and the strictness with which the rules are inter¬ 
preted, undoubtedly check that variety of instruc¬ 
tion which would follow, if each large religious 
section of the community so ight out its own 
teachers, and took the course of study that suited 
itself. 

The general repute and character of the teacher, 
the number of pupils who attended him, the effect 
he was exercising on the neighbourhood, and the 
proportion of his pupils who were able to perform 
the “ three K’s,” would be the tests substituted for 
that of compliance with the present regulations. I 
have already given the arguments, as they present 
themselves to my mind, for s,nd against such a 
change. Our text-books would, 1 believe, in time 
recommend themselves; but, at the first start, their 
use would be optional in such schools. But I have 
said enough on this subject. In other respect I 
fail to see any foundation for imputations against 
the department as discouraging natural develop¬ 
ment. 

Qnes. 37 .—What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a arge extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com¬ 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of institu¬ 
tions would deteriorate ? If you think so, what 
measures would you suggest in order to prevent this 
result ? 

Ans. 37 8f 38 .—The withdrawal of Government 
to any large extent from its share in the manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges would cause a grave 
administrative ditficulty. It is certain that nothing 
but fixity of tenure and certainty of pay would at¬ 
tract men of the calibre required for the education 
of the higher institutions. Sudi a move would 
probably give a great impulse to private education, 
which would be conducted at c reap rates by the 
meg whom we have already taught. Were there 
any hope of such tutors maintainingthe standard up 
to its present height, or even up to a point not fall¬ 
ing far short of the present height, the measure 
might be advocated. But the country is not ripe 
for it. The English staff, or he exceptionally 
qualified Native staff, are only held together by 
Government. The result of their superintendence 
being withdrawn, would be a rapid and rapidly in¬ 
creasing deterioration in every class of instruction, 
from the highest to the lowest. I see no means 
Panj^b 


possible for averting this consequence. The growth 
of a native class of competent instructors in the 
higher branches of English education, and of 
capable and trustworthy superintendents of other 
education, is still in the future, and, till such a 
class exists, a European agency must be employ¬ 
ed, which will only engage to serve under Govern¬ 
ment, and to which Government alone can afford 
sufficient pay. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub¬ 
ject ? 

Ans. 39. —I believe that instruction in duty and 
moral conduct can only be conveyed indirectly by 
lessons deduced from what is read, by example, by 
the influence of character, and by habits of dis¬ 
cipline in other matters. The mere insertion into 
text-books of common-place precepts inculcating 
copy-book morality, or giving direct lessons in 
these, has never benefited a boy yet. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Boarding-houses have been establish¬ 
ed in towns for the accommodation of pupils from 
outlying villages, and the sons of petty jagirdars 
and village officials. Where these exist, they have 
a good effect and deserve encouragement. Gym¬ 
nasia have been added to several schools of the 
same class, and are liked by the boys. In one or 
two towns cricket also has been thoroughly started. 
Mensuration should always be taught and exem¬ 
plified out of doors. District officers can exer¬ 
cise much influence in encouraging the teachers 
to foster active habits of body amongst their 
boys. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac- 
| quainted; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ques. 43. — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Qnes. 44 .—What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 41 to 46 .—I am not aware of any indige¬ 
nous instruction provided for girls. Where every 
girl marries at an early age, education cannot 
spread amongst women until it is more appreciated 
by men. I am not, therefore, in favour of giving 
larger grants-in-aid to girls’ schools in this prov¬ 
ince, because I see little prosj ect of real results. 
If by mixed schools are meant schools in which 
girls are to be taught with boys, I think they 
will be looked upon with repugnance in the 
Panjab. American ladies in Gujranwala have 
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been successful in starting girls' classes and some 
of the pupils learned to read and write. 

But the girls were almost always removed at 
too early an age to have satisfied the teacher with 
their progress. Still, in the few cases where such 
an agency is available, I should counsel exceptional 
liberality. But it seems improbable that it can 
largely be extended, except at a cost dispropor¬ 
tionate to the likely results. I am informed that 
in some frontier towns the Kuran is taught by rote 
to girls by the wives of men who are themselves 
teachers by profession. 

Ques. 48.— Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48 .—I have found myself unable to discover 
any mode in which a saving could be effected, 
save by the extension of the grant-in-aid prin¬ 
ciple. 

Ques. 49 .—-Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction al¬ 
ready existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people? 

Ans. 49. —Yes. Indigenous schools in villages 
might sometimes fill the place of our primary 
schools, if helped with money, on condition of 
their scheme of education being extended, 

Ques. 50 .—Is there any foundation for the state- i 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education? 
Would beneficial results he obtained by intro¬ 
ducing into the department move men of practical 
training in the art of teaching and school man¬ 
agement ? 

Ans. 50 .—I do not think the Educational De¬ 
partment in the Panjab at all open to the charge 
of being exclusively devoted to the higher educa¬ 
tion of the province. On the contrary, the In¬ 
spectors of circles appear to me to give too much 
time to the examinations of the primary schools. 
The college staff are, of course, for the college; 
but more than one of its members by no means 
limit their labours in the general cause to its 
walls. Normal schools have also received constant 
attention from the Director, and these have a di¬ 
rect bearing on the improvement of primary in¬ 
struction. It is only into Normal schools that I 
would advise the introduction of the class of cer¬ 
tificated teacher in England. But his presence 
there would be of much benefit. The help of Mr. 
Rodgers, the teacher in the mission Normal school 
at Amritsar, was willingly given to the depart¬ 
ment and was of excellent effect in our Normal 
schools in 1870. 

Ques. 51 .—Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51 .—My opinion as to pupil teachers and 
their great utility may he found in the Panjdb 
Gazette during 1871. Their names and a record 
of their capabilities should be transmitted to the 
Normal schools of their circle, and their services 
to the department should he secured in promising 
cases. The systeni works well in schools where 
it is tried, and is liked by both teachers and boys. 

Ques. 52 .—Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely? Should measures be taken to cheek 
such a tendency? If so, what measures? 


Ans. 52. —There is such a tendency on the part 
of ambitious teachers, but I think it is sufficiently 
guarded against in the Panjab, where the sanction 
of the Director, upon the recommendation of the 
Inspector of the circle, is needed for the elevation 
of a school into the secondary grade. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —I think it should; and the distinc¬ 
tion is one which does not condemn itself as un¬ 
fair or unjust to the Native mind. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —On the frontier private schools exist, 
but they cannot he held to be profitable to their 
owners; indeed, they are sometimes conducted at 
a loss. There is a class also of private tutors, but 
they are not liberally paid. The profession, so far 
as it is formed, is not as yet well remunerated. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful? 

Ans. 55. —So far as payment by results is at all 
applicable to the circumstances of the Panjab, I 
should prefer to see it applied, as an incentive to 
exertion, only to the teachers in our own schools, 
not in those to which a grant-in-aicLis assigned. 
The latter should he left free of uniform and rigid 
tests. But where certain periodical examinations 
are prescribed and admitted as the test of work, 
a teacher’s success in passiug a large number of 
pupils may fairly be held to entitle him to an in¬ 
crease of pay. But I am not in favour of the 
principle generally. In a backward district a man 
may deserve more credit for keeping his school 
together at all than another deserves for ap¬ 
parently much greater results elsewhere. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —One-half. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to he- the 
maximum number of pupils that can he efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —Thirty pupils in a school class, and 
perhaps the same number in a college class : pro¬ 
vided that, in the latter case, class-teaching is 
supplemented by private tuition of individuals, or 
of two or three at a time. If this is not possible, 
the class in a college should not consist of more 
than 10, 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by term, or by the month? 

Ans. 59. —As scholarships are paid, i.e., by the 
month. 

Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
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desirable that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges ; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be justi¬ 
fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any classes of the popu¬ 
lation object to attend the only a ternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religions teaching ? 

Ans. 60, 64, 8f 68 .—I do net think that the 
spread of general knowledge, unaccompanied with 
religious teaching, can be fair y charged with 
favouritism to any particular torm of religious 
belief. I do not see, therefore, how Government 
is guilty of any breach of the principle of reli¬ 
gious neutrality by undertaking he management 
of schools and colleges where this description of 
education is given. Its effect certainly may be to 
shake the belief of a youth or a man in the mira¬ 
culous side of the faith in wh ch he was bred. 
But it does not therefore incline aim towards^ but 
rather disinclines him from, accepting any other 
system involving a different order of supernatural 
intervention or revelation in new forms which are 
less credible to him than the old, because his mind 
has not been habituated to then! by early asso¬ 
ciations. 

But the question may mean (not that the edu¬ 
cation given by Government has, in breaking up 
the foundations of one faith, a tendency to pro¬ 
mote the growth of another, but; that by ignor¬ 
ing all existing systems, it lends its weight in the 
scale to the negation of religion altogether, and is 
therefore, pro tanto , partial and unfair in its opera¬ 
tion on religious matters. 

This is a very different thing, and is calculated 
to have very different results from partiality 
shown to any one existing system. But, apart 
from this consideration, a suffic ent reply to the 
argument lies in an appeal to practical politics. 
While Government undertakes the management 
of these institutions, it must, to be fair to all 
religions, either exclude, or admit, them all into 
its 'scheme. And of these alternatives, that of 
total exclusion in Government institutions recom¬ 
mends itself on every ground, political, educational, 
or practical. Until, therefore. Go vernment is able 
to withdraw from its present posi tion, it is bound 
to pursue its present course. The existing circum¬ 
stances of the country are such that it could not 
retire now without bringing about a very gross 
violation of that very principle of religious neu¬ 
trality for the preservation of wh ch the measure 
is alleged to be advisable. For tl e only body that 
could occupy its place or continue to furnish the 
staffs necessary for higher English education, con¬ 
sists of the European mission societies. No 
Hindu or Muhammadan organisation could for a 
moment stand against theirs. The reception of a 
higher education would thus be -endered subject 
to”the condition of its being coloured by Chris¬ 
tianity, and given with the object of spreading 
Christianity. Though these may well be desirable 
ends in themselves, it seems to ue that Govern¬ 
ment cannot take a step which will so directly 
tend to bring tin 1 about, without violating the 
principles promulgated when the Crown took over 
the Government of India. 


For these reasons my answer to question 60 
would be in the negative, and to 64 in the affirm¬ 
ative. To 68 I should say that Government 
would not be justified in withdrawing from an 
existing college or school, where the alternative 
institution was objected to on religious grounds, 
unless the attendance was so small as to justify 
its abandonment on the ground of cost, or unless 
other grounds existed for the measure independent 
of the removal of competition from its neighbour. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —The present system is generally ap¬ 
proved. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —None exist. No need for any such 
arrangements seems to have been felt. It is sel¬ 
dom that a boy can attend any school save that 
nearest to him. Between Government and mis¬ 
sion schools, where they exist in the same town, 
mutualeourtesy in such matters can be the only rule. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what ate these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —The Muhammadans of the frontier 
are, as a rule, averse to English education—a feel¬ 
ing which is due rather to prejudice and bigotry 
than to poverty—for many of them are rich men. 
Some contrive (as I have said) to give themselves 
a good literary education in Persian. In other 
parts of the province they are often both poor and 
proud. The Native educational officers whom 1 
have consulted recommend their usual panacea of 
scholarships ; but I doubt if these would meet the 
case of the men whom we would most desire to 
attract to the study of English. I doubt if any¬ 
thing short of a large denomination school, on the 
principle of the Aligarh College, and supported 
by a grant-in-aid, will alter their present temper. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges, uuder 
Native management, compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man¬ 
agement? 

Ans. 69. —Schools taught by Natives and under 
the superintendence of the department, compete 
successfully with similar schools taught by Euro¬ 
pean and American Missionaries. Though the 
latter have great advantages on their side in the 
attainment of a correct accent and pronunciation, 
yet the former can also impart a sound and prac¬ 
tical knowledge of English. The competition is 
also uneven in history and geography. But in 
arithmetic and Persian the balance is redressed. 
For instruction in colleges the European element 
is still indispensable. 


Evidence of Sardau Dayal Singh, President, Indian Association, Lahore. 

Ques.l .—Please state what opportunities you of education in India, and in what province your 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject experience has been gained. 
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Ans. 1 .—I have always taken an interest in 
the education of my countrymen, and have there¬ 
fore, from time to time, specially since the late 
discussion on the merits of the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity question, made enquiries on the subject, and 
held discussion with persons who take an interest 
in, and are acquainted with, it. Besides, as pro¬ 
prietor of the “ Tribune ” and President of the 
Indian Association of Lahore, I have had occa¬ 
sion to ascertain the opinions of the people. I 
have also had opportunities of observing the work¬ 
ing and progress of education on the occasion 
of my visits to some village schools of the Amrit¬ 
sar District. My experience is, of course, only 
confined to the Panjab. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ant. 2 .—The system of primary instruction in 
this province has not been placed on a sound 
basis. The principal objections are with regard 
to the text-books used, the subjects of study pre¬ 
scribed, aud the language through which primary 
education is imparted to the people. The text¬ 
books are not all that could be desired. They are 
not models of style, aud, excepting the Urdu 
Readers, they are not calculated to improve the 
moral or intellectual tone of the pupils. The 
subjects are mostly unpractical, and not at all 
calculated to meet the actual requirements of 
the pupils in after-life. In villages the agricul¬ 
tural classes predominate, and the kind of instruc¬ 
tion is not at all suited to meet their wants. 
The system of primary education in force in the 
Panjab has not tried to utilise Native educational 
institutions which are of pre-British period by 
the European method. Iu all Government 
schools, in my opinion, the indigenous system 
may be retained so far as it may be useful, and 
may be supplemented by the European method 
as far as necessary. The system now in force 
is not at all capable of development up to the 
requirements of the community. 

In order to make primary instruction useful 
and agreeable to the people, the course of instruc¬ 
tion requires to be thoroughly revised and im¬ 
proved. 

Persian in primary schools may be considered 
as altogether superfluous. The subjects taught 
should be selected, with reference to the classes 
of the people for whose benefit the schools are 
primarily intended. There may be two classes of 
schools, village schools and city schools,—the 
former being intended chiefly for the sons of agri¬ 
culturists. 

The subjects taught may be the three R’s, 
lessons on common things, a little field measure¬ 
ment and surveying, gleanings, agriculture based 
upon the Indian system, and practical chemistry. 
Its is quite useless to give these people such a 
smattering of Persian and Urdu as would turn 
them into conceited pedants, and render them 
quite incompetent to carry on their ancestral 
calling. In city schools the subjects may remain 
much the same, with the exception that Persian 
may be abolished, and other books likely to im¬ 
prove the taste and moral and intellectual tone 
of the students be introduced in its place. In 
these schools it is expected that the boys could 
go on from the primary to the secondary and 


from the secondary to high education. Hence 
the course in primary schools should be selected 
in such a way as may form a stepping-stone, as 
it were, into the course that is to follow it. But 
in primary schools intended for the children of 
petty traders and agriculturists, the chances being 
that very few of the students will be able to 
pursue a higher programme of studies, the course 
should be made as efficient and complete in itself 
as possible. The period of instruction should be 
reduced in both classes of schools. The village 
schools are at present inspected by the Govern¬ 
ment inspecting staff. Their inspection should 
be allowed to continue, but that is not enough j 
every attempt should be made to interest the 
patwaris and lambardars in the work of inspection 
by recognising their services whenever remark¬ 
able. The tahsildar and naib tahsildar should 
also be asked to take great interest in educational 
matters. The whole educational system must 
be placed on a popular basis, so that people may 
see the worth of education, and be induced to 
accord hearty co-operation and support. Arti¬ 
ficial stimulus cannot be productive of enduring 
results, nor can high pressure elicit real and 
abiding sympathy. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3.— The people in general do not seek for 
primary instruction. The schools as at present 
constituted offer little temptation to agriculturists 
who form the backbone of the population of the 
proviuce. Besides that, they cannot spare their 
children for five years. The instruction that is 
given, instead of making the children better agri¬ 
culturists, renders them unfit to carry on their 
ancestral calling. The same may be said of the 
artizans. The classes of the people who most 
resort to our schools for primary instruction are 
those who make a living by service. Others 
who are not artizans and agriculturists, such as 
bankers, shop-keepers, &c., learn only as much 
as may be necessary for the purpose of carrying 
on their respective business. But these Lave 
chiefly recourse to pandah’s schools for the little 
education they receive rather than to our primary 
schools, strictly so called, the system of training 
in the former being of much more practical uti¬ 
lity to them in carrying on this business than 
that pursued in the latter. 

The influential classes of the Panjab are not 
opposed to the extension of primary education 
among all classes of the people; but they are 
quite indifferent in the matter, and seldom, if 
ever, bestow any thought upon it. 

It is not easy to say the exact extent of indi¬ 
genous village schools in the Panjab. There are 
no statistics, so far as I am aware, on the subject, 
and the Director of Public Instruction in his 
Reports says: Now-a days popular education iu 
the Panjab does not take the indigenous schools 
into account. There were, however, 3,161 indi¬ 
genous schools in 1857-58, as shown by the report 
for that year, and there is every ground for be¬ 
lieving that the number of iudigenous schools 
now may not be less than what it was a quarter 
of a century ago. In almost every large village 
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which does not possess a Government or aided 
primary school, there is one or more of these 
schools, and sometimes they are found to exist 
together with the primary sol: ools. These indi¬ 
genous schools are to a great extent remnants 
of the ancient village system. They formed an 
essential part in the economy of every well-estab¬ 
lished village in olden times, and they have come 
down to us from those times. They may be 
divided into three classes— 

(1) The Pandah schools, (2) the Bhai schools, 

and (3) the Mullah schools. 

The Pandah schools are attended by almost all 
classes of people, specially Hindus as well as Sikhs. 
The subjects of instruction are reading, writing, 
mental arithmetic, and a little book-keeping. The 
instruction given in these schools is of the utmost 
practical value to village merchants, patwaris, 
money-lenders, and others, and consequently we 
see them attended in some instances by so many 
as 200 boys. These schools a’e held in some 
public place of the village, or in shops, or at the 
houses of the teachers themselves. 

(2) The Mullahs' schools are held in mosques. 
The subject taught is the Kura a, which the boys 
are made to repeat without knowing the mean¬ 
ing. Sometimes a little Persian is also taught, 
and when the Mullah is a learned man, as is 
seldom the case, he teaches the higher branches 
of Persian and Arabic learning. 

(3) The Bhai's schools are held in dharmsalas, 
where Gurmukhi books are reed and taught to 
them. There is no regular system of fees. 
The teachers are paid both in cash and kind, 
according to the circumstances of the parents 
of the students. Small payment s are also made 
on certain festivals, and on admissions. The sys¬ 
tem of discipline is very lax, save that in these 
schools great consideration is pai 1 to the teacher, 
who is held by the boys in the highest respect. 
There is no classification of students, and in one 
school the same book is often lead by a dozen 
different boys in a dozen different, places. There 
is consequently great waste of teaching power. 
The teachers in these schools are not selected, but 
are hereditary. Their qualifications are of a very 
inferior order, generally speaking, and they cannot 
travel beyond the subjects they teach. They 
belong to the sacred classes, and therefore, though 
their remuneration is not high, ;hey are treated 
with respect. No arrangements, so far as I know, 
have yet been made for training or providing 
teachers for these schools. Those schools can 
very well be turned to account if Government 
gives them a little encouragement. The best way 
to do so is to grant muafis or aids to the holders 
of these schools according to the results they may 
show, also by giving a training o the teachers 
themselves, so that, besides the subjects they now 
teach, they may know a little mode of teaching, 
and a few of the subjects of genjral knowledge 
in use in our primary schools. Teachers who are 
so qualified would, in addition to the subjects I 
they now teach, be able to teach other subjects, 

a knowledge of which cannot be dispensed with, 
even in the most rudimentary for m of education, 
and without which the training alforded in indi¬ 
genous schools must always be regarded as highly 
defective and incomplete. If efficient schools con¬ 
ducted by these men were instituted or held in 
every village, that would solve the problem of 
primary education to a very great extent; the 
teaching would be imparted in a. highly popu- 
Panjab 


lar form, and the classes would soon be filled up 
with children from every section of the com¬ 
munity. 

So far as the Panjab is concerned, the grant- 
in-aid system does not seem to have been extended 
to these indigenous schools. In some instances 
schools have been subsidised by Government; but 
in almost all these instances they have ceased 
to retain their indigenous character, and have 
merged into ordinary Government or aided schools, 
observing the system of instruction and the disci¬ 
pline in force in these schools, and controlled by 
the same agencies as they are. The three classes 
of indigenous schools above mentioned are of 
course quite independent of Government control¬ 
ling agencies, and they are hardly even subject 
to any kind of supervision. Any grants or aids 
made by Government to these schools should not 
be fettered with the condition that they shall in 
all respects be subject to the strict inspection of 
Government controlling agency. Some kind of 
inspection may be introduced, but that simply for 
the purpose of testing the progress made in the 
schools and making suggestions how this con¬ 
dition might be improved. All officious interfer¬ 
ence should be avoided, and every freedom should 
be allowed to the teachers in selecting the books, 
and in matters of internal discipline. 

Home instruction, if conducted under proper 
guidance and supervision, may be productive of 
results ; but the great disadvantage of home in¬ 
struction is that it does not create that spirit of 
healthy emulation which serves such noble pur¬ 
poses in public schools. There are other disad¬ 
vantages too; one of the principal among them 
is, that the students not coming in contact with 
a great variety of people are apt to get shy, and 
may find difficulty in making their way in the 
world in after-life. All other circumstances 
being equal, a boy educated at home can hardly 
compete on equal terms with a boy educated at 
school for public service. 

In the Panjab the Government can depend 
very little on unaided private effort for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts. With 
help of aids and bonuses, however, a great deal 
can be effected in the way already suggested. 
The private agencies for promoting primary in¬ 
struction may be grouped into heads— 

(1) Influential and educated men starting pri¬ 
vate schools for the diffusion of education among 
the people; such men and such schools, however, 
are rather rare in the Panjab; (2) the Missionary 
bodies, but their action is generally confined to 
the urban population; (3) private individuals who 
seek a living by starting schools. The pandas and 
mullahs may he said to come under this class, 
though, besides keeping schools, they may also 
derive a scanty living by officiating as priests. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7.—The funds assigned for primary edu¬ 
cation in rural districts cannot always be advanta¬ 
geously administered by the district committees. 
The district committees are governed absolutely 
by the district officers; and if the district officer 
is a suitable man, a great amount of good neces¬ 
sarily follows. Otherwise they may spoil a good 
thing by too officious or capricious interference. If 
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the members of the district committee, however, 
he even of independent views, as we rarely have 
in this province, the administration of funds by 
district committees can lead to nothing hut 
good. The control exercised by the district com¬ 
mittee should he of a general nature. It should 
not enter into minute details. They may, for ins¬ 
tance, prescribe the course of studies, may inspect 
from time to time and see that the school is really 
maintained, may hold examination now and then, 
and suggest improvements to the officers in charge 
of the schools. 

Municipal committees may, when the funds at 
their disposal permit it, be charged with the sup¬ 
port of primary schools. I find that during the 
year 18S0-81 Municipalities paid about ft60,000 
towards the maintenance of these schools, and 
about R27,000 towards the maintenance of 
schools for secondary education. But it is matter 
worth enquiring into how far these Municipalities 
were in a position to pay the above sums of money, 
and whether most of them was not extorted by 
pressure of some kind or other. It is a patent fact 
that sanitary arrangements in most of the Panjab 
cities are far from all that may be desired, and 
any funds, therefore, that may be diverted from 
their immediate purpose may be said to amount to 
misappropriation ; but the necessities for educa¬ 
tion in the Panjab are of a crying nature, and it 
would not be a matter of regret even if such 
partial misappropriation were to take place. But, 
though our Municipalities might in certain cases 
be called upon to support primary schools, there 
are very few of them which can be entrusted with 
the management of those schools. The Municipal 
Committees in this province generally consist of 
persons of little or no education, and the manage¬ 
ment of any educational institutions by such 
persons can lead to no particular good. Unless, 
therefore, a great element of educated men be 
introduced in our Municipal committees, no class 
of school can be safely entrusted to their manage¬ 
ment. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system'iu force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you sug¬ 
gest measures, other than increase of pay, for im¬ 
proving their position. 

Ans. 9 .—The present status of masters in our 
village primary schools is not all that might be 
desired. But they are not at the same time held 
in contempt. The education they possess, however, 
is not enough to enable them to exercise a posi¬ 
tively beneficial influence among villagers. Their 
position may be rendered more respectable if the 
more deserving among them were allowed seats in 
committees or boards, if the tahsildar were to 
show them some more consideration and consult 
with them and listen to their suggestions of 
educational matters. The tahsildar is the most 
considerable person of the locality, and if he treats 
a man with marks of outward respect and does 
not deal with him as with a peon, as he is some¬ 
times found to do, the villagers also would show 
such a man some regard. 

What the agriculturists would wish their chil¬ 
dren to learn are such subjects as would make 
them better agriculturists. The. introduction of 
such subjects, and in fact of subjects that are prac¬ 
tically useful to the learners, would popularise 


the primary schools among the agricultural classes 
and the community in general. I have already 
noted some of the subjects that may be advan¬ 
tageously introduced in primary schools, in my 
answer to question No. 2. In teaching such sub¬ 
jects to the boys, all such special means, without 
which they cannot be efficiently taught, should be 
resorted to. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people ? And if not, are the schools 
on that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernaculars taught and recog- 
nised in the schools of the Panjab is not the 
dialect of .the people. This question has lately 
excited great discussion in the Panjab, and it has 
been clearly shown in course of that discussion 
that the Urdu language and the Persian charac¬ 
ters are not the proper media for imparting educa¬ 
tion to the people of the Panjab. The arguments 
pro and con may be thus summarised— 

Arguments for Urdu. 

1. That it is the Lingua Franca of India. 

2. That it is susceptible of more vigorous 
growth. 

3. That it is, and has been, the vernacular for 
such a long time. 

4. That it at least is the language of the Muham¬ 
madans, who form more than half the popula¬ 
tion of the Punjab. 

5. That it having been recognised so long, it 
would cause inconvenience to abolish its use. 

6. That it is the language of the newspapers. 

7. That it can be written easily and speedily. 

Arguments against Urdu, 

1. That it is not the vernacular of the people. 

2. That it is known only by the comparatively 
few who study it. 

3. That the great majority of the people, to be 
able to understand it, must learn it. 

4. That even those who know it seldom con¬ 
verse in it among themselves. 

5. That among those well versed in Persian and 
Arabic and Urdu, it is not used in friendly or 
domestic circles, and that even such persons ean- 
Dot talk in it correctly for any length of time. 

6. That it is not the language of our passions 
or feelings. 

7. That even the Muhammadans themselves 
never use it, except in exceptional instances. 

8. That the majority of the Muhammadans of 
the Panjab, being descended from Hindu converts, 
and having retained most of the usages, manners, 
and customs of their Hindu forefathers, speak the 
same language as that used by the Hindus. 

9. That the Urdu borrows largely from foreign 
languages, while the Hindi has recourse to indige¬ 
nous soui'ces for improving itself. 

10. That the Persian characters are most de¬ 
fective, and do not represent, all the sounds in 
use amongst us. 

11. That those characters are very illegible in 
writing. 

12. That the alphabet of Hindi is most perfect 
yet invented. 

13. That Hindi is analogous to the languages 
of other parts of India, and its use would facili¬ 
tate intercommunication among the people of the 
different provinces of India. 
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14. That the scientific nomenclature of Hindi 
would be the same as that of ether than Indian 
languages, and thus its use would give a common 
scientific phraseology for the whole country. 

15. That the literature of Hindi is superior to 
that of Urdu in moral tone at h ast. 

16. That it is not Urdu bat Hindi which is 
understood over the greater part of India, and 
which is properly the lingua Franca of the 
country, and not Urdu. 

17. That Urdu is understool only so far as it' 
is common with Hindi; but as soon as Urdu 
launches into a high-flown style, without which the 
language is not considered elegrnt or polished, and 
introduces 70 or 80 per cent, of foreigu words, 
then it ceases to be intelligible except to the in¬ 
itiated few. 

18. That the use of Urdu in the Panjab dates 
from the commencement of the British rule, and 
that a language which is of such recent impor¬ 
tation cannot be regarded as the vernacular. 

19. That the newspapers aie mostly in Urdu, 
because hitherto that language has been taught 
in our schools and used in our courts, and because 
it has been systematically encouraged by the 
Government. 

20. That when Persian was abolished and Urdu 
made the court language, no inconvenience was 
felt. Similarly the introduction of the use of 
Hindi would cause no perceptible inconvenience. 

21. That Urdu, not being the vernacular of 
the people, teaching through i :s medium takes up 
much time in mastering the language first, and 
that this entails much waste of time, labour, and 
money on the part of our students. 

On weighing the pros and cons it is difficult to 
help being convinced that Urdu is not the verna¬ 
cular of the Panjab. I am of opinion that it is 
not, and that therefore its compulsory teaching 
in the schools cannot but rendu’ the schools less 
useful and popular. 

12. The system of payment by result is good 
so far as it goes, but it cannot be entirely depend¬ 
ed upon. It excites emulation, but is unsure, and 
can therefore only supplement, but cannot sup¬ 
plant, the system of pay. loiud in co-existence 
with the latter, it might produce good results. 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any s rggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .—To popularise primary education 
among an ignorant and backward people, no fees 
or nominal fees should be charged from village 
school students, especially- as their parents already 
pay an educational tax of 1 per cent. But this 
can hardly be possible for Government. There 
are, it is true, 31 vernacular aided primary schools, 
teaching 790 students, which derive no income 
from fees, i.e., which dispense education gratis. 
But this system cannot be universally followed. 
In 1,493 primary schools, i.e., in all these, except 
the 31 first mentioned, there are altogether 87,387 
students, paying fees amounting to 1161,628 
per year, or at an average less than 12 annas per 
year per student, or less than 1 anna per student 
per month. This is almost the minimum charge 
that could be made, and yet it gives R61,028, 
or the total cost of primary education in the year, 
being R4,63,190, about ore-eighth of the 
whole. The rates paid are verj favourable, there¬ 
fore, to the students, and at the same time they 
bring material help to Government. Any reduc¬ 
tion in the fees now would mea l their abolition so 


to say ; while to raise them would be to compel 
many students to leave the schools, and thus to lose 
in quantity what would be gained in quality. It is 
a question whicli may fairly admit of argument 
whether, by making education cheaper, i.e., say 
half anna per head per month, we would virtually 
make it more attractive and bring it more within 
the reach of many students, and thereby induce a 
greater number, say double the present number, to 
join our schools. The proportion may not be as 
accurate as I have supposed, but still it gives ample 
room for speculating whether, while the income to 
Government from fees remains stationary, by 
making a little addition to the alreadyrexisting 
teaching machinery, we cannot open the doorof edu¬ 
cation to a considerably greater number of people. 
Of course, I am here speaking of a theoretical case. 
In practice the rate of education cannot be uniform, 
but must be governed by the circumstances of each 
school, the minimum being fixed at half anna per 
head per month. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14 .—One of the easiest methods of increas¬ 
ing the number of primary schools in the Panjab 
is to subsidise the indigenous schools, and to assi¬ 
milate them where it may be possible to do so. 
Another means would be to promise to deserving 
students of the Normal schools, who may be able 
to start schools, certain aids or bonuses. A third 
method would be to popularise the system of in¬ 
struction imparted in our primary schools, and 
thus to render them attractive to village students. 

Their efficiency can be generally increased by 
securing a more efficient teaching and supervising 
staff, and by the wider dissemiuation of enlightened 
views among the people. Something might be 
done by way of rewarding those who may show 
any particular interest in the prosperity of these 
schools bv publicly recognising their services, and 
so on. But the interest thus artificially created 
cannot be expected to last long or to assume a 
particularly tangible form. 

Ques. 13 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 13 ,—I know of no instance of a Govern¬ 
ment educational institution of a higher order 
having been transferred to the management of 
local bodies, as contemplated in paragraph 62 of 
the despatch of 1854. The Delhi College was 
closed in 1877 it is true, but not in pursuance of 
the provisions laid down in the despatch. Great 
attempts were made to revive the time-honoured 
college, if possible, of which the people still 
cherish a fond recollection; but those attempts 
were not allowed to proceed to their legitimate 
conclusion. The plan proposed by the promoters 
of the Delhi College movement was a deeply practi¬ 
cal one. They suggested that they had collected 
about R60,000 subscriptions in a few months; 
that there was every hope of their collecting as 
much again within a short time ; that even if they 
could not do so, there was the Itmaduddowla Fund, 
which had for upwards of 45 years been appro¬ 
priated in the maintenance of the Delhi College. 
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and that its appropriation for the purpose was 
perfectly legitimate and quite within the scope of 
the donor’s objects; that the Municipal com¬ 
mittee had agreed to pay R100, and the dis¬ 
trict committee R300, a month; and. that 
with all this fund they would be able to maintain 
an efficient college up to the highest standard with 
a cheaper Native agency. The Government of Sir 
Robert Egerton, however, declined to listen to 
these proposals, which were quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the despatch of 1854, and which 
were as reasonable as they were practical. 

On the contrary, he agreed to make a grant of 
R450 a month to the mission, and made a gift 
of the splendid old Delhi College Library, worth 
about a lakh of rupees, on condition that they were 
to open a college which would for the present 
teach only as far as the F.A. standard. It can 
hardly be contended that this was acting accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of the provisions of the above 
despatch. 

r l'here is, properly speaking, only one college in 
the Panjab now, the Lahore Government College, 
and there is therefore no room for giving effect 
to the provision in paragraph 62 of the despatch. 
That college teaches about 90 students, and the 
total cost for maintaining it is S54,183, of 
which R 1,142 is derived from fees ; the rest, 
R53,141, being Government contribution. If 
we roughly estimate the population of the Panjab 
to be 18 millious, excluding the Native States, we 
have one out of 200,000 men attending college 
for receiving high education. That is not over¬ 
education. _ 

Again, the Panjab Government paid Ra3,041 
for maintaining the only institution in a province, 
within an area of 107,000 square miles, inhabited 
by 20 millions of people, and yielding a yearly 
revenue of 2 crores. If we compare this result 
with the share borne by Government in other and 
more civilised countries, we shall be struck with 
the difference. There are, I believe, about 9 Uni¬ 
versities in the British Isles, with a very large 
number of colleges affiliated to each, Ihus, the 
Cambridge University has 15 colleges, and the 
Oxford University 26 colleges and halls. In Ire¬ 
land, with a population of 6 millions, there ar - e 3 
State colleges. In Scotland, with a population of 
about 3 millions, there are several which cost the 
Government about 2 lakhs of rupees. The Queen s 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, which were 
established in 1859, each received an endowment 
from the State Treasury of R10,00,000 for pur¬ 
chase of land, and an annual sum of R70,000. 
Again, for educating a few engineers the Govern¬ 
ment pays more than 3 lakhs of rupees a year to 
support the Cooper’s Hill College, the students 
whereof are Englishmen, and therefore fai richer 
than Indian students generally, and, expecting to 
hold fat appointments as soon as they get certifi¬ 
cates of successful competition, should be able to 
pay much better for their education than needy 
students in the Panjab. If we enquire into the 
state of things in America, we would find that 
the single State of Cincinnati pays R17,00,000 
for the education of about 300,040 of its inhabi¬ 
tants. It is needless, therefore, to contend that the 
Government has paid more attention to high educa¬ 
tion than they should, and that therefore they 
have run counter to the provisions of the despatch. 
Of course it must be admitted that the fees col¬ 
lected in the Lahore College are out of all pio- 
portion too small. But it must, at the same time, 


be borne in mind that the Punjab is a poor 
country, and her students generally are poorer 
still, and that therefore if the Government de¬ 
clines to give high education at the State expense, 
the result would be that high education would be 
closed to those few even who now obtain it. 

There is one point worth notice here. The 
Pan jab University College has got a fund of above 
5 lakhs of rupees. It also receives donations from 
various quarters, and also gets a grant of R21,000 
per annum from Government. Its total income 
comes up to about R60,000 a year. With a part 
of this handsome income it maintains the Oriental 
College—an institution whose utter worthlessness 
has been exposed by the Director of Public In¬ 
struction from year to year. The rest is mostly 
wasted in publishing worthless books, or in giving 
Fellowships to men of little intrinsic merit. If this 
handsome amount could be used in encouraging a 
really useful machinery for the imparting of high 
education, much useful work might be done. The 
result would be the establishment of an efficient 
aided college, teaching up to the highest stand¬ 
ards. The Pan jab University College may be¬ 
come a University. That does not alter the 
nature of the case. There are other Universities 
in India which exist without a permanent fund. 
The same may be the case with the Lahore Uni¬ 
versity, which holds a large number of examina¬ 
tions, and therefore gathers fees enough to be 
able to pay a Registrar and meet other contingent 
and ordinary expenses. The arrangement is quite 
easy and desirable, and would, if followed out, 
give effect to the object contemplated in the 
despatch of 1854. 

Ques. 16 .-—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Am. 16.— In the Panjab the Government in¬ 
stitutions of the higher order that already exist 
are hardly euough to meet all the requirements of 
the province; and the transference of those or of 
any of those institutions to the management of 
private bodies would materially^ injure the cause 
of education in this province. There are few pri¬ 
vate bodies which would be able to manage^ any of 
those institutions with anything like efficiency. 
Missionary bodies may be found competent to 
manage properly; but it being one of their duties 
to proselytise, it would be highly objectionable to 
transfer any of those institutions to their manage¬ 
ment too. The objections with regard to trans¬ 
ference to private bodies would much more strong¬ 
ly apply if attempts were made to close any of 
them. There is in the whole province one college 
teaching up to the M.A. standard, and 22 Gov¬ 
ernment high schools teaching up to the Entrance 
class. These are not enough to meet all our edu¬ 
cational needs, and not one of them can afford to 
be closed. 

Ques. 17 ,—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system? 

Ans. 17 .—The number of gentlemen who have 
hitherto come forward with help for the establish¬ 
ment of schools and colleges is very small. There 
is positively no chance, so far as I can see, of any 
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one coming forward with greater help than hereto¬ 
fore in this respect, unless, of course, great pres¬ 
sure be brought to bear upon hm. 

Ques. 18. —If the Governtrent, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure i;he maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18. —If Government were to withdraw 
from the maintenance of higher educational institu¬ 
tions after a given term, the best means to stimu¬ 
late private effort in the inteiim for taking up 
the work given up by Government would be to 
scatter high education on as wide a scale as pos¬ 
sible. The time, however, for s-ueh withdrawal is 
far off yet, and it could not now be attempted in 
this province without serious detriment to the 
cause of education. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any rem irks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the details 
of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in 
the case of (a) colleges, ( b ) t oys' schools, (c) 
girls' schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —The system of grant-in-aid in this 
province has been framed in a liberal spirit. But 
I am inclined to think that the rules sometimes 
encourage a tendency to make false returns to 
secure a grant. This is to be deprecated. The 
rules also are sometimes rath :r too technical. 
The object of allowing grants-im aid should be to 
encourage private enterprise in education, and it 
would be unwise, therefore, to 1 amper them with 
needless restrictions, which woild simply serve 
to defeat the attainment of that object. Again, 
for female education, the rules are almost akin to 
those for male education ; but I Link they should, 
be much more liberal in the case of the one than 
in that of the other. The only distinction is that 
inspections of female schools are not to be neces¬ 
sarily enforced by Government. But inspection, 
especially if conducted by properly-trained In¬ 
spectresses, is not so undesirable i thing after all. 
Female education is still in a very backward con¬ 
dition in this province, and it certainly requires 
a little more encouragement from the authorities 
than it meets with. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi¬ 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as 
regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taugh t or not taught 
in it? 

Ans. 20.—' The educational system as at present 
administered in the Panjab is me of practical 
neutrality as regards inspection and the grant of 
Government aid, no school oi college being 
shown any partiality in this respect on account 
of the religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it. 

Ques. 21.— What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aiced schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such 
education ? What is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education in your proviuse, and do you 
consider it adequate ? 
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Ans. 21 .—The section of the people who seem 
to avail themselves least of the education given in 
the schools and colleges of the Panjab, are the 
agriculturists. I give a table showing the per¬ 
centage of students of the different classes of the 
people— 


Classes of the People. 

j Pbbcentagb to Population. 

In Primary 
Schools. 

In Secondary 
Schools. 

In Colleges. 

Hindus . 

•66 

•051 

■00101 

Sikhs 

•63 

•054 

•00044 

Muhammadans 

•31 

•017 

•00012 


Among Hindus, the Khettris, Banias, and Kayaths 
avail themselves of the education imparted in 
Government schools in much greater numbers 
than the rest. These earn their livelihood chiefly 
by service and following the learned professions. 
Hence their eagerness for education. The agri¬ 
culturists do not go to school as much as might be 
wished for causes already indicated. The complaint 
that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for 
their education has very little foundation in fact. 
At least, if this remark is intended to be directed 
to our college students, it is quite wrong. There 
are very few pupils in our Government college 
who can be said to be rich men. Most of them are 
in indifferent circumstances, and could not perhaps 
have continued their studies unless they had got 
scholarships. The wealthy classes of the Panjab 
generally care little for education, and therefore 
pay little for it. 

The rate of fee payable in the Government 
college is ft2 per month. Very few can afford 
to pay a higher fee. 

Ques. 22 .—Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22 .'—There is no instance of a proprietary 
school or colleges in the Panjab being supported 
entirely by fees, so far as I know. 

Ques. 23 .—Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23 .—Hardly possible in this province. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education 
in your province injured by any unhealthy com¬ 
petition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would 
you apply ? 

Ans. 24 .—In the matter of higher education, 
there is no competition at all in this province. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25 .—Educated Natives in this province 
do not easily get remunerative employment. The 
reason of this is not that the number of graduates 
and under-graduates has overgrown the demand 
for them in the market, but because the graduates, 
till the close of the last Government, met with no 
encouragement from the authorities, and their 
claims were allowed to fall into neglect. In 
1880-81, for instance, there were 46 students who 
left the Lahore Government college, of whom 6 
were graduates; but ofj these 46, 12 got posts 
whose average worth was H35 only. These 6 
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graduates might well have been utilised by the 
Government, and there is no question that 
they would have made more honest and abler 
members of the subordinate service than those 
promoted from the amla class, and the ornamental 
classes of the people. It is hoped that under the 
present regime, this state of things will be greatly 
improved for the better. In fact, so long as 
greater encouragement is not given to educated 
people, it will be impossible to enhance the value 
of education in the eyes of the people, and educa¬ 
tion will always remain iu a very backward condi¬ 
tion in the province. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26 .—The instruction imparted in secondary 
schools is not of a practical character, and would 
not be particularly useful to those who did not 
intend to pursue .their studies further, unless 
they meant to take service as munshis or clerks 
in some office. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27 .—Teachers and pupils no doubt wish 
a great deal to attain success at the University 
Entrance Examination, but that cannot interfere 
with the practical value of the education in second¬ 
ary schools, because the subjects taught in those 
schools must be first mastered and successfully 
passed in before they can appear for the Entrance 
Examination. 

If the pupils in secondary schools do not learn 
much that is likely to be of much practical value 
to them in after life, it is principally owing to the 
defect of the scheme of studies prescribed iu those 
schools. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 .—The number of students in the schools 
for secondary education in the province in 1880-81 
amounted to 6,021, or 1 in about 8,150 of popula¬ 
tion. Of these only 593 appeared at the middle 
schools and 267 at the Matriculation Examination. 
Those who passed at the Entrance Examination 
of the Calcutta University were only 61 in number, 
and those at the same examination of the Panjab 
University College were 123,—in English 71 and 
in Vernacular 52. These figures are scarcely high. 
I am inclined to think they are positively low. 
They give 1 Entrance examinee in about 71,100 
and passed candidate in about 1,54,400 of popula¬ 
tion, speaking of the Panjab University College. 
The country is now greatly in need of high educa¬ 
tion. Its requirements in this respect are not to 
be judged of merely by reference to the number of 
posts available in Government service ; but with 
reference to the enlightenment and progress of the 
nation, and judging by that standard, it would be, 
I think, preposterous to advance that 1 Entrance 


student in 164,400 of population is anything like 
a high figure. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as be¬ 
tween Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29 .—There are three kinds of scholarships 
in this province,—the Government scholarships, 
district and Municipal committee scholarships, 
and private scholarships. The Government scholar¬ 
ships are available for students in the Government 
college, in the schools for technical instruction, 
such as the Central Training College, &c., and in 
the Government middle schools. The Municipal 
and district committee scholarships are awarded 
to boys who have passed the Upper Primary Ex¬ 
amination. Private scholarships, such as those 
given from the funds of the Panjab University 
College, the funds of the Anglo-Arabic school at 
Delhi, and so on, are tenable by those only who 
belong to the institutions to which the scholar¬ 
ships are attached. 

In my opinion the scholarships between the 
Government and aided schools are not impartially 
distributed. It seems to be almost a settled rule 
that students belonging to a Government institu¬ 
tion are given a preference to aided school stu¬ 
dents, and these again to private schools’ students 
in the awarding of scholarships. In fact, it may 
be doubted whether these latter are ever awarded 
any Government scholarships at all. This should 
not be. The scholarships should be distributed ac¬ 
cording to results and not according to the class of 
the school to which the students belong. 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent? 

Am. 30 .—Municipal aid is granted to many 
schools, mission as well as otherwise ; but as the 
income of Municipalities depends on many contin¬ 
gent circumstances, and as Municipalities general¬ 
ly are not in such a flourishing condition as to be 
able to save much after properly attending to their 
conservancy and sanitary requirements, this cannot 
be looked upon as a stable source of income. It is 
the influence of the Deputy Commissioners that in¬ 
duces many Municipalities to grant these aids. If 
left to themselves and asked strictly to attend to 
what immediately concerns them, it is doubtful 
whether many Municipalities would have given 
any aid at all. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the. University curriculum afford 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—The University curriculum is sufficient 
for secondary school teachers so far as the amount 
of information goes. But it appears that many of 
those who are under-graduates of the University 
are not fully acquainted with an enlightened mode 
of teaching. Some provision might be made for 
giving them some training in the practical art of 
teaching. The Central Training College w T as ex¬ 
pected to do this ) but I am very sorry to be com¬ 
pelled to say that the expectation has not been 
fully realised. It is not an uncommon thing to 
see there a student who took his M.A. degree in 
mathematics or the physical sciences, being taught 
plain geometry or the physical primers. This is 
sheer waste of moneys and time. The graduates 
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generally do not stand much in ne:d o£ being train¬ 
ed as teachers. But in except.oual cases, even 
they might get a little training advantageously to 
themselves and to their pupils. 

Ques. 32. — What is.the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement? 

Ans. 32 .—The province is divided into four cir¬ 
cles of inspection, each presided over by an In¬ 
spector of Schools. They are she Ambala, the 
Lahore, the Rawal Pindi, and the Multan circles. 
Besides the Inspectors there are two Assistant In¬ 
spectors in the Ambala and or e in the Lahore 
circle. The Inspectors and their Assistants, where 
there are any, go about the schools in the princi¬ 
pal stations on the roadside, ho d examinations, 
inspect the classes, make suggestions, and report 
on the progress of the schools. But it is not pos¬ 
sible for these men to inspect every school in their 
respective circles. Hence, there are other officers 
who are called District Inspectors or, if their pay 
is less than B100 a month, Chief Muharrirs. 
These go about all the schools in Ike district once 
in three months, and they are primarily answerable 
to the Deputy Commissioners f'o.' the good con¬ 
dition of the schools in the district;. There are 20 
District Inspectors and 10 Chief Muharrirs, there 
being one in almost every district 

Besides these officers the Municipal and dis¬ 
trict committees and the tahsildars are also ex¬ 
pected to keep some supervision over the primary 
schools. But the supervision they exercise is of 
the most perfunctory kind, being themselves un¬ 
able to understand the nature of the charge en¬ 
trusted to their care, and having no real interest 
in the work. The work of the different grades of 
Inspectors also is too heavy for them to perform 
with entire satisfaction. The cost of the already 
existing staff is looked upon as too high, and there 
seems to be little chance of bettering their effici¬ 
ency by an increase in their numbeis. This, there¬ 
fore, being impossible, the only alternative is to 
secure the services of the tahsildars and the other 
agencies mentioned above. But so long as our 
tahsildars are not selected from educated men, 
and a greater number of educated men do not sit 
on our district and Municipal committees, it 
would be impossible to make use cf their services 
to the fullest extent. 

Ques. 33 .—Cau you suggest any method of se¬ 
curing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33 .—The best way of securing voluntary 
agency for inspection and examination is unques¬ 
tionably the spread of greater enlightenment 
amongst people; but that is the work of time; 
in the meanwhile we should encourage people by 
all available means to undertake the work of in¬ 
spection and examination. One tf these means 
is the public recognition of the services of people 
in the interests of education. This might be done 
by noticing their services in the report on educa¬ 
tion, by giving them seats in distr ict and Muni¬ 
cipal committees, and by awarding them chairs in 
local darbars. Another way is’ for the district 
officers and Commissioners of Divis ons talking to 
them kindly on the subject, pointing out to them 
the duties that lie on them in this respect, and ex¬ 
horting them to perform those duties satisfactorily. 
As the number of those men in the mofussal who 
understand much of educational matter is very 
small, it would help them greatly if they were also 


given suggestions how those duties should be per¬ 
formed, and such other general instructions as they 
might stand in need of. A third way would be to 
make it incumbent on lambardars and patwaris to 
understand something of the education in village 
schools. For this purpose rules might be framed 
and circulated, laying down the requirements they 
should comply with. The quality of inspection 
made by these men might be commented upon by 
the District Inspectors in their report, and any 
one failing to perform his duties properly in this 
respect might be threatened with loss of his ap¬ 
pointment. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34 .—I have in a great measure answered 
this in answering question No. 2. I may only add 
here that the course prescribed for female schools 
is open to much objection. It is almost exactly 
the same as those prescribed for boys, with the ex- 
• eeption that no history is taught even in the higher 
classes. Why history should have been omitted it 
is difficult to understand. It is not at any rate 
less suited to the female understanding than men¬ 
suration, and is positively of more practical use in 
the majority of instances. 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department, in regard to examination or 
text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessa¬ 
rily interfere with the free development of private 
institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to check 
the development of natural character and ability, 
or to interfere with the production of a useful ver¬ 
nacular literature ? 

Ans. 35 .—The tendency of the present educa¬ 
tional system in the Panjab is to force all people into 
the same groove, and not to allow freedom and spon¬ 
taneity of action in educational matters. It also ma¬ 
terially interferes with the growth of a healthy ver¬ 
nacular literature. The boys are compelled to learn 
Urdu, though it is not, properly speaking, the 
| vernacular of any section of the people, while the 
real vernacular is allowed to fall into neglect. The 
Urdu is nothing if it is not inflated in manner 
and matter, and its study therefore propagates a 
bad state in literary composition. In spite of 
every attempt on the part of the authorities and 
the Panjab University College, the Panjab has 
not been able to produce any literature worth the 
name, neither will it be able to do so as long as edu¬ 
cation continues to be imparted through a language 
which, while it costs students so much time and 
labour to master, it cannot give them any healthy 
stock of information or ideas to compensate for 
the same. The best way to improve the verna¬ 
cular is to impart as good an education as may be 
possible in the real vernacular to the mass of the 
people, and side by side with it a thorough English 
education to the higher students, together with 
such classical knowledge as may be desirable ; and 
as long as this is not done, we may well despair 
of seeing a worthy vernacular literature in the 
Panjab. We do not expect much from the verna¬ 
cular proficients and high proficients themselves 
i in this respect, because their stock of informa¬ 
tion is very limited, because they cannot study 
the great models of European thought, and be- 
j cause there -is absolutely no or very little means 
for them to improve either the manner or the 
matter of their writings. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
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direct management o£ schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—The time has not yet come for the 
withdrawal of direct management of educational 
institutions in the Panjab hy the Government. 
Such withdrawal would seriously interfere with 
the progress of education in this province. The 
growth of a spirit of self-reliance among the 
people presupposes the dissemination of education 
among the people up to a certain extent. It is 
only when people have been sufficiently advanced 
in enlightenment to be able to fully appreciate 
the blessings of education and to feel its want as 
a necessity, that people will begin to supplement 
Government efforts by private exertions, and, when 
Government aid is withdrawn, to make it live upon 
individual enterprise. Combinations for educa¬ 
tional or other purposes presupposes a still greater 
amount of enlightenment among the people, for 
while individuals may exert themselves in this 
direction from other motives than mere conviction, 
e.g., personal aggrandisement, vain glory, and so 
on, those motives cannot be an adequate incentive 
to eollecti.t bodies. There may be one or two 
bodies in the Pan jab who may talk a good deal in 
this respect; but it is much to be doubted if their 
big talk have led, or can lead, to any practical 
result. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—My answer to the last question covers 
this question to a great extent. I need only ob¬ 
serve here that the only means of preventing the 
deterioration that would follow the withdrawal of 
State management for our schools and colleges 
would be to institute an efficiently paid and volun¬ 
tary controlling agency, which should take real 
interest in the cause of education and thus take 
care that it does not suffer. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39 .—It is a standing complaint against 
the Government educational system that it does 
not at all care for the moral culture of the students. 
There is no doubt that this omission is to a great 
extent removed in English schools by the character 
of the books which are taught, for it is an un¬ 
deniable fact, say what people may, that the 
morality of the people under English education 
lias improved in several important particulars. 
But though the character of the books which the 
higher class of English students read serves to a 
great extent the purposes of a moral training, the 
same thing cannot be said of the lower classes 
of students, and far less of the students, who in 
this province prosecute their studies through the 
medium of the vernacular. The scheme of studies 
in use in our vernacular schools shows that there 
is nothing in it which can possibly sow the germs 
of healthy moral principles in our youthful students 
or teach them a due sense of the duties they owe 
to themselves or to others. The junior students 
in the English classes also labour under the dis¬ 


advantage to a great extent. There is another 
thing which I would remark in this connection. 
It is want of breeding in our students. They 
give up the sycophancy that characterises the un¬ 
educated old classes, but take in very little of 
good manners in its place. All this is very much 
to be regretted and loudly calls for remedy. I 
would suggest that the courses selected for study 
in the various classes should be of such a nature 
as might teach the students impressive moral 
lessons, and also inculcate high principles of action. 
But that alone cannot be sufficient. The train¬ 
ing of the teachers themselves should be improved, 
and they should be asked to teach the pupils 
sound morality by precept and example. The 
Inspectors, too, and other controlling agencies, 
might also make it a point to make positive en¬ 
quiries about the moral culture of the students 
when visiting the schools, and also to make entries 
in the book of remarks of the result of their ob¬ 
servation and enquiry. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Ans. 40 .—There are almost no steps taken to 
improve the physical well-being of the students 
in our schools and colleges. This is also a crying 
complaint, and calls for a remedy. The majority 
of our higher class students are distinguished by 
a weak physique which is the inevitable result 
of their sedentary habits, and keeping up till a 
late hour at night. If some physical training 
were introduced, it might be a source of infinite 
good to our students. I would propose the estab¬ 
lishment of gymnasiums in all public schools as 
far as possible, and also the giving encouragement 
to as much out-door recreation as possible. 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for gills; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—The attempts hitherto made by the 
Education Department of the Panjab m in¬ 
stituting girls' 1 schools have not been attended 
with any marked success. The following table 
shows the progress of female education in the 
province during the last 13 years :— 


Characteb op 
Schools. 

1868-69. j 

1869 

-70. 

1880-81. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 
Pupils. 

Government 

206 

4,448 

164 

3,496 

161 

3,844 

Aided . . 

516 

13,010 

433 

9,712 

172 

5,689 

Total 

722 

17,458 

597 

13,208 

323 

9,613 


These figures are most remarkable. The num¬ 
bers of schools and students have gone on de¬ 
creasing during the last 13 years. It is true that 
some private schools have been opened, but that 
hardly compensates for the reduction of the num¬ 
ber of schools, as well as of the students, to nearly 
half of what it was 13 years ago. There is no 
doubt that female education has made some pro¬ 
gress with the help of domestic tuition, and it 
must be admitted, too, that the above figures are 
not the accurate test of the extent of female edu¬ 
cation in the province. 
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The instruction imparted in these schools is 
not all that might be desired. No attention 
seems to be paid to the susceptibilities of girl 
students, and they are compelled to grind almost 
the same course as the boy. What appears most 
remarkable is that, while there is no book 
which might teach the students female duties 
or the rules of sanitation, mensuration is in¬ 
sisted upon. It seems difficult to understand what 
the girls will do with mensuration. It seems diffi¬ 
cult also to understand why Pers an should be made 
compulsory for females even n private schools. 
The courses prescribed in female Government 
schools-are most objectionable. I would propose 
the abolition of Persian from the Urdu pri¬ 
mary classes, would propose a reduction in the 
period of study from five to dour years, would 
suggest that such subjects be introduced for- in¬ 
struction in female schools as might be of practi¬ 
cal utility to them in after-life. Primary schools 
for females are not, generally speaking, stepping- 
stones to a higher class education, and therefore 
the education imparted in those schools should be 
made as complete as possible. Among other sub¬ 
jects the laws of health and a code of moral rules 
should be strongly insisted upon. The object of 
female education in this country, at least in the 
majority of instances, is not to make sound scho¬ 
lars, but to make better mothers, sisters, and 
wives; and the girls should bo taught all such 
subjects as might facilitate the attainment of this 
object. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make oii 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—I would not approve of the introduc¬ 
tion of mixed schools. It is always preferable to 
teach the girls separately from the boys. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best, method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—The best method ef providing teach¬ 
ers for girls’ schools is to have tutoresses taught 
in Normal schools, conducted on sound and na¬ 
tional principles. These tutoresses must not only 
possess the required qualifications for teaching 
their pupils, but they should also be well behaved, 
and shoald be acquainted with the circle of duties 
that properly belong to females They should be 
of an affable and conciliating lemperament, and 
should be able to impress upon their pupils the 
paramount importance of moral rectitude. The 
teaching in Normal schools should include all this 
and also domestic duties generally. 

Teachers might also be selected from among 
ladies of gentle families, possessed of sufficient 
education and of a high moral character, who 
might be willing to lend theif services in the 
cause of female education. 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—The terms for grant in-aid to girls’ 
schools are almost the same in the Panjab, so far 
as I can see, as those for boys’ schools. The only 
difference consists in not enforcing inspection and 
in certain matters of detail; The condition must, 
however, be said to be less strict in the one case 
than in the other; still, there seems to be room for 
a slight relaxation of some of the terms, especi¬ 
ally when we observe that fern; le education has 
made comparatively so little progress in the prov¬ 
ince. 


Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —European ladies have been able to 
take very little part, comparatively speaking, in 
female education in the Panjab. Most of these 
ladies belong to the missions, and proselytising is 
therefore one of the fundamental characteristics 
of the education they impart. This finds favour 
neither with Hindus nor Muhammadans. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects. 

Ans. 47. —I have already referred to nearly all 
the chief defects in the educational system, and 
also suggested their remedies as far as I have been 
able. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by Government on high education in your 
province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —The only expenditure incurred by 
Government for high education in the province is 
that for the maintenance of the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment College. No part of this expenditure is 
unnecessary, and can be dispensed with. The 
only possible way of curtailing this expenditure 
would be by introducing Native agency, which 
will at least be cheaper, if not more useful. Com¬ 
petent teachers can be had in Bengal till our own 
graduates fit for the work are forthcoming. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —None, so far as I know. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges aud schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —One-half. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —Thirty in case of schools and 50 of 
colleges. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term, or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —By the month. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —No, certainly not. The Government 
has been guiding educational institutions on prin¬ 
ciples of perfe'ct religious neutrality, and no incon¬ 
venience has hitherto been felt in this particular. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage'of school 
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education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the 'entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62 .—In all the lower forms of the school, 
promotion should depend upon the result of the 
annual examination of the school. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Am. 65 .—Colleges may be maintained very 
efficiently up to the B.A. standard and even 
higher, without the aid of European professors. 
Such colleges do exist in Bengal, and they show 
very good results. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans, 66 .—Mostly not. 

Ques. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province {eg., the Mu¬ 
hammadans) such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education? To 
what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 


Ans. 67. —No. The opportunities given by 
Government are equally available to all. There 
is no reason why any class or classes of the people 
should be treated with any particular indulgence 
in this respect. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government he 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the, popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans. 68 .—Where the only available institution 
is one which imposes upon itself the task of im¬ 
parting religious teaching which is not acceptable 
to the majority of the people, the Government 
should try by all means to keep up its school, if 
possible. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with corre¬ 
sponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment? 

Ans. 69. —Yes; they have been found to do so. 

Ques. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —Yes, rather. 


Evidence of the Rev. Dr. D’Eremao (Lahore). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—A 15 years’ sojourn in the Panjib as 
a Catholic Chaplain, knowledge of the languages, 
manners and ways of the people with whom I have 
mixed much ; and the interest I take in education, 
which has prompted enquiries. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
vou suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction? 

Ans. 2. —No; I consider the present system of 
primary education by no means a sound one : it 
errs in principle. Yet it is capable of develop¬ 
ment, or rather improvement, to an indefinite 
extent. Many suggestions which could be made 
on this point would need a separate paper for 
themselves. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes especially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes particularly excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—Except in the cities and larger towns, 
and wherever the appetite is sharpened by the 
daily sight of emoluments procured by education, 
primary education is not much appreciated in the 
country, where the people are still more or less in 
a primitive state, and hence do not care much for 
education or understand its advantages. They 
will gladly avail themselves of any means at hand, 
but they are by no means zealous in the cause. 

Some tribes rather than castes abstain entirely, 
and on principle (or want of principle) from all 
education. 


Native gentlemen, and the richer merchants 
and bankers, seldom avail themselves of the 
present system. They object to the mixture of 
classes and castes: Europeans sometimes are not 
exempt from this weakness. Besides this, in the 
ease of Native gentlemen, the well-known want of 
rotgar (or suitable employment for gentlemen’s 
sons) renders the present system useless to them. 
These, therefore, when they can afford it, procure 
private tutors for their children ; and from them 
they learn all that is considered necessary for 
them, i.e., reading, writing, and arithmetic, with 
classics in the Arabic and Persian or Sanskrit 
languages for the gentlemen’s sons, and book¬ 
keeping for the sons of the merchants and 
bankers. 

The “ influential classes ” may be divided into 
three parts—(1) the rich or great but uneduca¬ 
ted ; (2) the rich, or great and educated; and (3) 
the poor but polished and educated. The two 
latter aid and support education, as far as lies in 
their power, for the sake (among other reasons) of 
progress and education itself. The first two aid 
somewhat, and often a great deal, principally from 
motives of vanity and of pleasing the sarkar and 
huzur. Yet it has struck me that there is always 
more or less of a feeling of indignation among 
the influential classes (my third division excluded) 
that education and its consequent emoluments 
should be extended to the lowest classes of society. 
The reasons of this feeling, or rather the sources 
of this unreasonable feeling, are obvious. They 
are often carefully veiled over in the presence of 
Europeans; but their existence is no less sure than 
their depths are profound. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous sehools 
exist iu your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
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generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt,for this purpose? 
Are the masters willing to accent State aid, and 
to conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given? How far has the gra lt-iu-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

Am. 4. —Though what we would call a school 
does not exist indigenously, yet there are assem¬ 
blages for teaching, connected principally with 
mosques and temples, which we nay call indige¬ 
nous schools. These are in fair number; but I 
think the teaching is very poor and superficial, 
and the education is nil. Beside;', these, there are 
other so-called schools. An ehlerprising person 
starts as a schoolmaster, and gets a few pupils (he 
may be of any except the lowest castes), whom 
he teaches what he can. The first kind of indi¬ 
genous schools is a relic of tin village system. 
Heading, writing, a little gramni: rand arithmetic, 
and religion are the subjects gene‘ally taught, but 
very superficially and perfunctorily. Discipline 
there is none, and is not dreamed of Methodical 
teaching also is conspicuous by its absence. The 
old style of “conning aloud,which was a 
necessity when books were few, is still followed 
when each boy has a book of his own. Their 
qualifications are—first, a knowledge of religion; 
and, secondly, a certain proficiency in literature, 
which goes with it. They are usually narrow¬ 
minded, bigoted and ignorant of science. The 
Normal schools scarcely supply the want of 
teachers for such schools. These ii digenous schools 
might be utilised for general education by exact¬ 
ing some kind of an examination previous to al¬ 
lowing a man to teach—a sort of licensing system. 
I dare say these indigenous schoolmasters would 
be glad of Government aid; but I am not aware 
that any yet receive it. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service w: th boys educat¬ 
ed at school ? 

Am. 5. —Home education, nearly always a 
mistake, is a very great evil in India. The corrupt¬ 
ing influences that surround youth of the higher 
classes iu Indian homes are evils enough; but 
these are supplemented by the absence of the sti¬ 
mulus of competition of a variety of teachers, 
and of the training of a public school. A boy 
educated at home cannot compete on equal terms 
with a boy who has been educated at a public 
school. For all that, I would net undertake to 
say that a home-educated lad in ght not be as 
well qualified for the public service as one educat¬ 
ed in a public school, for competitive examinations 
are not unmixed benefits to the public service. 

Ques. 6. — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies tvhich exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —Very little, I fear. Except in the 
very rare cases where schools art endowed by 
individuals. District committees, fic., follow the 


Jo huhum. system, yet their hearts are not yet in 
the education question 'for itself. There are 
(besides Missionary bodies) several societies (Anju- 
mans and Sabhas) at work in the interests of 
education. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —Entirely, but subject to the approval 
of the Deputy Commissioner and School Inspector. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is to 
be a charge against Municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibi¬ 
lity of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —Primary education (and middle in 
the larger villages and in towns) might be made 
Municipal charges. A few standing orders to 
Deputy and Assistant Commissioners from the 
Government would prevent any failure on the 
part of the committees, which never dare to 
oppose the Hakim. ” 

Ques. 9. — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —A less amount of theoretical know¬ 
ledge would be a less evil than the want of that 
systematic teaching which is essential to a good 
school, and which mere knowledge does not give 
without special study. Hence a uniform system 
of teaching ought to be selected first, and then 
taught in all Normal schools to a greater extent 
than at present. 

The village schoolmaster's social position is 
very low, like that of many governesses in Europe. 
Hence his influence is practically nil. A seat in 
local darbars and on committees; a chair given 
him by the Deputy Commissioner and Commis¬ 
sioner on their visits to the village, a little 
empressement shown publicly in receiving liis 
salaam, would do much to raise the social status 
and to enlarge the influence of village school¬ 
masters. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in sueh subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —Mental arithmetic and book-keeping 
for town schools and for the country. Add to 
these the elements of agriculture. I have often 
heard the remark that, though their boy bad 
learned to read and write, he was only a fool, as 
he could not distinguish seed— e.g., wheat from 
bailey, or mustard from turnip. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people ? And if not, are the schools 
on that account less useful and popular ? 
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Ans. It. —Tlio Punjab is not taught—the 
Urdu is ; and a more systematic extension of this 
teaching, with the further spread of primary 
schools, promises at a future date io end in the 
gradual decline and final extinction of the 
Panjabi dialect. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —No. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

■Am. 13. —Some fee, though a low one, must 
be charged. What costs nothing is not generally 
appreciated. Far from lowering the already ex¬ 
ceedingly low fees, I would advocate their being 
doubled; they would still be withiu the practical 
reach of even the poorest. 

Ques. 1-1. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views—first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they Can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 11. —By making it obligatory on district 
and Municipal committees to establish schools in 
due proportion to the population uuder their 
control. 

2. By amending the system of teaching, and 
by supplying au abundance of trained teachers 
and better text-books. 

Ques. 15. — Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854 ? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why 
more effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —Education is not sufficiently popular 
and general to admit of it, and communities are 
generally poor. I know of no case. 

Ques 16. —Do you kuow of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect? 

Ans. 16. —No; but the word duty in the para¬ 
graph is very vague. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools aud 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —There are many who could doso ; a 
few who might be induced to do so; and scarcely 
any who will, unaided and unsolicited, do it. With 
proper inducement, however, much could be done. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, wore 
to announce its determination to withdraw after 
a given term of years from the maintenance of 
any higher'educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
iu the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18, —It is useless suggesting means for 
this purpose, as under existing circumstances 
such an institution could not possibly survive 
such withdrawal. 

Ques. 16. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the priuciples of the grant-in-aid system, or the 


details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys" 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —In the case of colleges the sanction¬ 
ing of a higher rate thau the present might be 
advisable, for the expenses of colleges are propor¬ 
tionately very much greater than those of schools. 

Ques. 20. — How far is the whole educational 
svstem, as at present administered, one of prac¬ 
tical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as re¬ 
gards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it? 

Ans. 20. —It is practically neutral. The only 
exception I know is that of the Lawrence Asylum 
at Kasauli and Murree, which are favoured to an 
unjust extent as compared with similar asylums at 
Mu rree, Simla, and Mussoorie. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 

What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider 
it adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The lower and middle classes, and 
those of the richer classes who are not of 
high birth ; but especially the classes of Govern¬ 
ment employes and domestic servants of Europeans, 
whom experience has taught the utility of educa¬ 
tion.’^" 

With low fees it is very difficult to arrange a 
sliding scale, so that all may contribute according 
to their means. Perhaps an annual entrance fee, 
graduated according to the ascertainable income 
of the parents, would be the best means of equalis¬ 
ing the burden. Doubtless, rich Natives pay too 
little for education. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of 
a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —Yes; St. Thomas’ College at Murree, 
during tiie third month of its existence ; Wood’s 
Academy, Mussoorie, aud some others. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for 
a uon-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when iu direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so? 

Ans. 23. —It is possible, but very difficult. 
The only circumstance is when religious consider¬ 
ations forbid the use of the Government insti¬ 
tution. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education 
in your province injured by any unbealtby com¬ 
petition ; aud if so, what remedy, if any, would 
you apply ? 

Ans. 24. —None to my knowledge. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your - prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25 .—Yes ; so far as that they can always 
earn a decent livelihood. No, so far as that this 
livelihood does not realise their hopes. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information. 

Ans. 26. —No. 
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Qttes. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exam¬ 
ination of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the prac¬ 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27. —Yes; to both clauses of the query. 

Qttes. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themsel¬ 
ves for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country ? If yon think so, what 
do you regard as the causes rf this state of 
things, and what remedies would you suggest. 

Ans. 28. —Yes, looking to its actual practical 
requirements. No, looking to the advantages 
that would result if they could be utilised for the 
promotion of primary education. The cause is 
the undue importance attached t;o the Entrance 
Examination, and to its being supposed necessary 
for employment under Government. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —I think that more scholarships grant¬ 
ed by Government to aided schools would un¬ 
doubtedly help materially to fill them and improve 
their status. 

Ques. 30, —Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Not to my knowledge. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teacoers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —The University course may store the 
mind with knowledge, but special training schools 
are necessary to teach the art and science of teach¬ 
ing itself; the more so that Natives have no idea 
of a system or method of teaching, and it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to instil it into them. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province 1 In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —The usual Government system, but 
it is very slackly used. More frequent and more 
severe inspections are needed. The number of 
Inspectors is too small at present, and hence the 
intervals between their inspection are many and 
wide, The chief local civil officer, too, might be 
made to visit the school periodically, and inspect 
it—not merely writing his name down. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —No; and at present it is not de¬ 
sirable, for a non-official inspection is not under¬ 
stood and not valued. Natives depend at present 
too much on Government for everything to make 
this step a judicious one for them. 

Ques. 34.— How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —Till lately, the text-boors were very 
unsuitable; they are even now susceptible of 
great improvement. This want, however, is gra- 
Punjab. 


dually being met, among other agencies, by the 
Punjab University College. 

Ques: 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to cheek the development of natural character 
and ability, or to interfere with the production of 
a useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 55.—No; yet there must naturally be 
difference of opinion as to' text-books, and the 
compulsory adoption of the Government or Uni¬ 
versity text-books may thus far interfere with a 
private institution. But the necessity of unifor¬ 
mity renders this a very slight evil, if evil indeed 
it be, as few are learned enough to be safe 
guides. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what, parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —By Government (1) supplying the 
examining bodies ; (2) scholarships; (3) grants- 
in-aid; (4) Normal schools; (5) Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors; (6) industrial and agricultural 
schools; (7) middle and primary schools, at least 
at present; (8) compulsory inspection of all 
schools, both public and private; (9) power to 
close inefficient schools after two years ? 

2. The private agencies may be left (1) endow¬ 
ments for higher education; (2) foundation of 
higher colleges; (3) scholarships; (4) private 
schools; and (5) medals, &c. 

8. The Missionary bodies might he utilised as 
voluntary inspectors. I do not think the old pre¬ 
judice against the employment of clergymen for 
educational purposes now exists. It excluded a 
learned and highly efficient body from a work for 
which it is peculiarly fitted. 

Ques. 37.— What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —It would ruin education ; the coun¬ 
try is not yet sufficiently advanced for such a 
step. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —Education could certainly deteriorate, 
but it is needless to face this difficulty, as Gov¬ 
ernment cannot at present attempt to withdraw 
wholly or in part from education without ruining 
the cause it has at heart. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
sohools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —No; the result is a complete want of 
real education among those reared in Government 
colleges as distinguished from mere instruction of 
the mind. It is difficult to make any practically 
useful suggestions on the head; but I think 

52 
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ministers of the different denominations frequent¬ 
ing a Government school should be engaged, 
at a fair salary, to give religious and moral in¬ 
struction daily, at fixed hours, to their co-religi¬ 
onists. Yet it remains doubtful how far such 
instruction would of itself suffice for the object 
in view. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Yes; athletics have been begun; 
but little can be done in this line without due 
control over the food and private life of the stu¬ 
dent. Still, the adoption of cricket and gymnas¬ 
tics cannot but be beneficial. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41. —Scarcely any, but some progress is 
being made at last. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ; what improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Am. 4.2. —Though I have no experience of 
Native female schools, it strikes me that we are 
labouring against a torrent of prejudice. Indi¬ 
vidual Natives may (rarely) be truly in favour of 
female education. Nearly all, however, are in 
heart against it, even those who apparently work 
in its favour. Their reasons are too many and too 
peculiar for insertion here. Hence till these 
causes, whieh induce this secret opposition, are 
removed or modified, female education, like an 
exotic under unfavourable circumstances, must 
continue feebly flickering and flimsy. Individual 
energy, especially if the authority of the Deputy 
Commissioner be put into the scale, may do some¬ 
thing or even much; but the effect is transient, 
and ceases with the departure of the agents. 
Female education can only prove a success when 
polygamy is abolished, the purdah abandoned, and 
caste broken up. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Hilton, Murree, the 29th May 1882. 


Ans. 43. —Mixed schools are generally said to 
be uumixed evils; and so they would be, if it 
were possible to keep boys always in their own 
surroundings. But this cannot be. Modern 
society is a mixture of creeds and classes; true 
education consists in preparing youth in every 
way for that battle which they must fight in after¬ 
life. Mixed schools, properly conducted, are the 
precise agency for such a preparation. They are 
the first battle-fields of the struggle of after-life, 
with the advantage of the supervision of teachers 
to guide and control and direct. They are the 
best agency for the breaking down of the bar¬ 
riers of caste, race, and religion. A pamphlet, if 
not a book, might be written on this subject. I 
think such mixed schools (due care being taken to 
prevent proselytising and to furnish proper reli¬ 
gious instruction for all) ought to be founded, 
fostered, and encouraged by every possible means. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44— This question is useless till the time 
mentioned in my reply to query No. 42 arrives. 
Meanwhile nuns and sisterhoods could be put in 
charge of Normal schools, in which women of the 

highest castes should be induced by good_nay 

high—salaries to learn the art of teaching. More 
real female education is imparted by three or four 
converts of nuns to Natives than by all the other 
agencies put together. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —Answered under Question 42. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in the 
educational system as it has been hitherto admin¬ 
istered ? What suggestion have you to make for 
the remedy of such defects. 

Ans. 47. —These numerous defects may be class¬ 
ed under two heads— 

(1) “ Running before being able to walk 

and 

(2) Neglect of industrial, technical, and 

agricultural instruction. 


Evidence o/Maulvi Faiz-ul-Hasan, Head Master, Oriental College, Lahore. 

[The numbers of the following questions do not correspond with those in the Standard List.] 


Q. 1 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist iu your province ? 

A. 1. —For the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact number of the indigenous schools, a man 
should travel throughout the province. I have 
been able to collect information regarding 200 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu indigenous schools; 
but this is a very small portion of the whole 
number. The number of the indigenous schools 
has greatly decreased on account of the Govern¬ 
ment schools, and on account of the fact that 
the people pay much attention to the secular 
education. The people of this country used to 
study Arabic and Persian, and acquired proficiency 
in them; but now-a-days the education in the 
indigenous school is confined to a few parts of 
the Kurdn and a few elementary tracts (in Urdu 
or Persian) treating of Muhammadan Law and of 


religious tenets. There are very few who study 
Arabic for the sake of becoming accomplished 
scholars. The reason is obvious. The Muham¬ 
madans of this country, being poor, canuot support 
or spare their sous so as to allow them to pursue 
learning. The foundation of the Oriental College 
has given a new stimulus to the study of Arabfe 
and scholars from every part of the country swarm 
to that institution inconsiderable numbers. 

Q. 2. —Can you describe the subjects and 
character of the instruction given in them and 
the system of discipline in vogue ? 

A. 2. —In the mosques the Kuran and religious 
tenets are taught, and iu some schools Urdu and 
arithmetic are also added. In the Persian schools 
Gulistan Boston, Zuleijcha, and Sikandar Nama 
together with composition, are taught. In the 
Arabic schools, Arabic grammar, logic, Muham- 
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Hsadan law, Hadis and Tafsir, and moral philo¬ 
sophy are taught. Some teachers teach in 
mosques; others keep schools in their houses and 
live on fees, and some of them are employed by 
some rich men in the villages; and the Maulvis 
generally teaching Arabic teach g ratis, without any 
compensation. The pupils attending these schools, 
when they are not natives of the village where 
the school is situated, live in mosques, or they 
are supported by their teachers. 


Q- 3 .—What fees are taken fr 
A. 3 .—Those teachers whose 
teach, and the Mullas of the mo 
fees from the children of the rii 
amount of fees is not fixed—sc 
cash, and sometimes in kind. T 
are not compelled to pay fees, bi 
hand, are supported in some case 
do teachers. 


om the scholars ? 
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q 4 —From what classes arc the masters of 
such schools generally selected; and what are 
their qualifications ? 

A. 4 .—The teachers of these schools are—(1) 
Mullas of the mosques who conduct the prayers; 
(2) those whose hereditary profession is to keep 
schools; (3) Maulvis who know as a part of their 
duty to give instruction in Arabic grammar, 
Muhammadan law, Hadis and Tafsir. Their 
qualifications are sufficient for the standard up to 
which they are required to teach respectively. 

Q. 5.—Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters for these schools ? 

A, 5 .—No arrangements have been made. 

Q. 6 .—Under what circumstances do you con¬ 
sider that indigenous schools can be turned to 
good account as part of a national system of 
educatiou; and what is the best method to adopt 
for that purpose? 

A. 6 .—The teachers of these schools should be 
induced, by giving them some mcnthly allowance, 
to teach along with the Kuran ai d Persian some 
useful subjects, such as arithmetic and geography, 
according to the Government educational scheme! 
But it is necessary for this step that the consent 
of the students and of their parents should be 
first obtained. The students who learn Arabic 
up to the high standard and want to become 
Maulvis do not pay attention to the sciences and 
arts taught in the Government schools and 
colleges. 


Q- 7 .—Are the masters willing to accept State 
aid, and to conform to the rules under which such 
aid is given ? 

A. 7 .—I am not sure that these teachers will 
readily accept the State aid, and conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given. The experi¬ 
ment should be tried on a more extensive scale 
than it has hitherto been done. . Those teachers 
who teach without the expectation of any com¬ 
pensation, and those who teach religious books, 
will hardly like to lose their freedom and to con¬ 
form to the grant-in-aid rules. They also fear 
that with the acceptance of the Government grant 
they will be compelled to teach some subject 
which will interfere with religious education. 

Q. 8 .—How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

A. 8 .—This point may be ascertained from the 
Director’s office or the Deputy Commissioners’ 
offices. There is much room to extend this 
system. Up to the present time the grant-in-aid 
system has been unknown to the people in general. 
The rules of the grant-in-aid system are un¬ 
necessarily strict, and do practically discourage the 
extension of that system. 

Q. 9 .—"What opinion does your experience lead 
you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at schools ? 

A. 9.—The number of those who are educated 
at home compared with those educated at schools 
is very small. The home education in some 
subjects, as the languages, composition, &e., is 
unquestionably superior; but home educated 
cannot compete with school boys in subjects such 
as arithmetic, mathematics, history, and o- e0 _ 
graphy, which can be taught better in the schools, 
and cannot therefore compete with success with 
the students educated at schools. The position of 
the private students in every University exami¬ 
nation will verify my statement. It is my ex¬ 
perience that those who study Arabic and Persian 
literature at home are more proficient in them 
than those taught in the Government colleges 
and schools. The students of-the Government 
colleges and schools are generally defective in 
languages; but the Oriental College has done a 
great deal to compensate this defect. 


Cross-examination of Maulvi Faiz-ul-Hasan. 


By the Hey. W, H. Blackett. 

Q. I.—Regarding your answer 3, can you give 
us any idea of the average receipts of those teach¬ 
ers from their schools ? 

A. 1 .—I cannot mention any fixed sum—from 
R! to R8 or 10. These are Persian schools. 

Q. 2.—Would the higher education of such 
students as wish to become mauUis fall in any 
way undei the head of such education as should 
be aided by Government ? Are they not properly 
officers of the Muhammadan religion? 

A. 8.— If Government is kind to them, then 
Government will give the money. 

By ITaji Ghulam Hasan. 

Q. I.—Does study of Arabic alone, in your 
opinion, make a student competent for the ordi¬ 


nary work of every-day life, or merely as a maulvi 
or a mulld ? 

A. 1 .—Merely as a maulvi or a mulld . 

Q. 2 .—Do you think that a complete course of 
Gulistan and Bostan, and especially Zuleilcha and 
Sikandar Nama are such books as a scholar should 
learn in the course of his daily life? 

A. 2.— Yes. 

Q. 5.—-If arrangements were made for training 
masters of indigenous schools, would they accept 
them ? 

A. 3 .—Not unless some scholarships are 
given. 

Q • 4—Why do not maulvis pay attention to 
the sciences and arts taught m Government 
schools and colleges? 

A- 4 .—They are proud of their own philo¬ 
sophy. 
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Q. 5 .—Do such subjects, iu your opinion, as 
are taught in Government schools, interfere with 
religion ? 

A. 5 ,—European science is sometimes in con- 
flict with Muhammadan religious teaching. Geo¬ 
graphy is inconsistent with our religion. In 
Muhammadan schools they teach the Greek sys¬ 
tem. That system is, in some cases, opposed to 
the Muhammadan religion. It is not necessarily 
prejudicial to our own religion ; the boys read it 
without injury. 


Q. 6 .—Do you know of any indigenous schools 
in which Government aid is given ? 

A . 6.—Noj I know of no such indigenous 
schools in which Government aid is granted. 

Q. 7 .—In what way has the Oriental College 
remedied the defects alluded to by you ? 

A. 7 .—They teach well in the Oriental College 
certain subjects, which they do not teach well in 
the Government schools. In neither Government 
nor private schools do they teach certain subjects 
well. 


Additional Statement by Maulvi Faiz-ul-Hasan. 


In fixing E4 as the stipend of Arabic stu¬ 
dents in indigenous schools, my meauing is that if 
these students study subjects of general knowledge, 
as well as Arabic, to a high standard, then their 
stipend cannot be less than E4 per month; but 
the case is different with those who study Arabic 
alone. I do not know if this was clearly stated in 


my evidence. Sir, please to make enquiry. And 
I have a word more to say. If maulvis are ap¬ 
pointed in Government schools to give religious 
instruction, then there will be a great increase in 
the numbers attending school, and no additional 
expense will be incurred by Government. 


Supplementary Evidence of Matjlvi Faiz-ul-Hasan, supplied through 

Mr. Pearson. 


Q. 1 .—Iu the Western Panjab especially little 
boys learn to read a few pages of the Kuran in 
every mosque. Can these village maktabs be con¬ 
verted into primary schools ? 

A . 1 .—Many of these mullas can read more or 
less Persian and Urdu, and would be glad to 
receive yrants-in-aid. But it would be necessary 
to give the scholars not less than 8 annas a month 
each to learn the new subjects, and the teacher 
would expect E8 or E10 a month. For each 
school Government would have to give about 
E15 per month to produce any effect, in addi¬ 
tion to what the mulla takes in fees. An expend¬ 
iture by Government of E5 per month only on 
such schools would be wasted. 

Q. 2 .—Can indigenous schools in which Persian 
and Urdu are taught efficiently be improved by 
small money grants, and by the inspection of 
Government officers ? 

A. 2 .—Such schools may be benefited by 
money grants and regular inspection, provided 
that the conditions are not onerous, and the teach¬ 
ers are allowed to work in their own way. 

It would be necessary to pay such teachers, 
when competent to give instruction up to the 
primary standard, from E5 to E7 a month. 
Small stipends of 8 annas a month must be given 
to scholars who are in poor circumstances and are 
diligent. Without scholarships nothing can be 
done for indigenous schools. 

Q. 3 .—What is the character of the higher 
sort of education in Arabic and Persian in the 
Panjab ? 

A. 3 .—In the Panjab most teachers who know 
Arabic well know more or less Persian, and good 
Persian scholars know something of Arabic. 
Usually a man who wishes to read high subjects 
in both languages goes to one teacher for his 
Arabic, and to another for his Persian. 

In the Panjab there are several schools in which 
Arabic is taught to a high standard, including 
theology, logic, metaphysics, medicine, mathema¬ 
tics, arithmetic, though not all these subjects in 
any one school. The teachers of such schools 
ould receive aid from Government, provided that 


there is absolutely no interference in their course 
of study. They would have no objection to allow 
their schools to be inspected by the officers of 
Government. 

In such schools the grant-in-aid could never be 
less than E15 a month; but it would be right 
to give salaries of E20 or E30 to the superior 
maulvis in the Panjab, and in Hindustan much 
more. 

Owing to the wandering habits of the students 
who frequent the higher Arabic schools, it would 
be necessary to give scholarships, as well as a 
salary to the teacher. The scholarships for those 
who study high subjects should not be of less value 
than E4 a month, with some increase by way 
of encouragement to the best. Otherwise they 
may be off any day to beg their bread elsewhere. 

There seems to be no way of getting Persian 
taught to a higher standard, except by inducing 
students to attend the Oriental College at Lahore, 
because there are no superior Persian schools, 
though people can get instruction from private 
friends or private tutors. Even in Arabic maul¬ 
vis in the Panjab are unable to give instruction in 
some subjects which are taught in the Oriental 
College. 

Q. 4 .—It has been proposed to extend primary 
education by offering grants for boys belonging to 
indigenous schools, who may pass examinations 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic upon the plan 
known as payment by results. What is your 
opinion of such a system ? 

A. 4 .—t think that boys will be found to pass 
such examinations and to draw the grants. But I 
do not believe that there is any advantage in such 
a scheme of education as that adopted by the 
Education Department. I cannot, therefore, ap¬ 
prove of any measures to extend the system. If 
the old educational system of the country were 
held in due honour, I should like to see these 
examinations introduced. I would add that not 
only should the old subjects of study be retained, 
but that the old methods of teaching should be 
observed, and men of the old style employed as 
teachers. 
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Evidence of Mirza Fath Muhammad Beg, Kamr. 


[ Some of the following questions differ from those contained in the “ Standard List.”] 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained ? 

Ans. 1 .—I am a resident of the District of 
Lahore. As Honorary Secretary of the Anjuinan 
of Kasur, and otherwise, I have been much occu¬ 
pied in the establishment of private schools and in 
the promotion of education during the last ten 
years. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements n the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

2 .—I think that the system of primary 
education is sound, but that certain reforms are 
needed. In lower primary schools the books 
should be easier and simpler. The words in com¬ 
mon use in different localities va ry so much that 
care should be taken to admit into the text-books 
only those which everybody understands. I do 
not mean by this that Panjabi should be taught in 
the lower primary school. Persian should not be 
taught in the lower primary school at all, and in 
the upper primary school, only easy Persian. Geo¬ 
graphy should not be learnt by heart, but only 
from the map. In this way :he primary school 
course will occupy less than five years. In the 
case of written examinations there should be a 
committee to revise the questions in order to ensure 
uniformity. 

ques. 3 .—In your province s primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? 

j HS , 3 .—The scholars belong to almost all 
classes, but especially to the lower middle classes. 
The low castes are not found at school. The class 
which seems to me to require education most, but 
seldom gets it, is that of poor respectable persons. 
Peasants and others who make use of the services 
of their children iu their daily work cannot afford 
to let them go to school. 

The rich of the old school are opposed to the 
spread of education owing to its levelling tenden¬ 
cies, but these prejudices are passing away. 

Q ues , 4 .—What is your opinion of the policy 
of aiding and improving indigenous schools? 

j ns . 4 ,—There are fewer indigenous schools 
than there used to be. The character of these 
schools is well known. When Government aid 
was offered to indigenous schools very few were 
willing to accept it, and I do not think that they 
will be likely to do so now. There is no regular 
scheme of study in these schools. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

j n s, Q ,—Boys educated at home cannot com¬ 
pete with those who are educated at school, so far 
as public examinations are concerned. In litera¬ 
ture and composition only they have an advantage 
over the others, but, in addition to the loss of 
Panj^b. 


teaching in subjects of general knowledge, there 
is a want of emulation which prevents home-stu¬ 
dents from enlarging their minds. 

Ques. 6 . —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 . —In the Panjab there are no private 
agencies for the spread of education, or if there be 
any, they cannot be relied upon, as the motive is 
too often ostentatious and unreal. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district commit¬ 
tees or local boards ? 

Ans. 7. —Local committees cannot be entrusted 
with the administration of educational funds unless 
the budget is fixed by some superior authority. 

Ques. 8 .— What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? ... . 

Ans. 8. —Until the members of committees are 
men of education in the modern sense, it is useless 
to make over to them the management of schools. 
Of late years District committees have been en¬ 
trusted with powers of this kind. I have been a 
member myself, but no good result has followed, 
because the members generally do not understand 
their duties. Something, however, may be done 
in this way, provided that the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners and tahsildars take an interest in education 
and exercise a judicious control over the commit¬ 
tees, and provided that enlightened members of 
committee receive appreciation and encourage¬ 
ment. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? 

Jns, 9 .—The present Normal schools are suffi¬ 
cient, only more attention should be given to at¬ 
tainments iu literature. But you cannot expect 
accomplishments for the low salaries now given. 
The position of a teacher would be much more 
valued if long service entitled a man to pension. 
The dignity of the profession would be increased 
if the teachers in village schools were allowed 
chairs in the presence of munsit's and tahsildars. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? 

Ans. 10. —In village schools books upon agri¬ 
culture would be popular and useful. But book- 
education in such subjects by itself profits little. 
Machines and implements, which are used in 
Europe, and are suitable for tbe Panjab, might be 
purchased from public funds and exhibited in con¬ 
nection with the schools. 

Ques. 11. —Is the language used as medium of 
instruction in the schools of the Panjab the real 
vernacular of the province ? 

Ans. 11. —Although Urdu is not in the Panjab 
the colloquial dialect of any district, still it is in 
general use, and is daily becoming more popular 

53 
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All the subjects with which education is concerned 
are in fact discussed in Urdu. 

Ques. 12. —Is payment by results a good system 
for schools among the poorer classes ? 

Ans. 12. —The poor and ignorant are not likely 
to accept education at all unless upon the system 
of paymeut-by results. This system is worth 
trying. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —It is not proper for Government to 
withdraw from the support of higher education. 
To conquer a country is comparatively an easy 
matter, and many kings in ancient times have done 
this. To raise a people in the scale of civilisation 
is a much harder task, and one worthy of the 
prestige and genius of the British nation. What 
has been well begun should not be hastily aban¬ 
doned. At present there are no private agencies 
to which the work of higher education could be en¬ 
trusted. 

Another reason for leaving the control of edu¬ 
cation generally in the hands of Government is 
that the people of India, owing to their unhappy 
divisions, are unable to administer trusts impar¬ 
tially, or if the Native gentlemen are impartial, 
they are still viewed with suspicion by those who 
belong to a different section of society. 

I have not yet considered the case of Missionary 
societies. Although mission schools are free from 
most of the evils which I have pointed out in the 
case of private schools under Native management, 
they labour under disadvantages peculiar to them¬ 
selves. It is not agreeable to the people, and it 
is not, in my opiuion, right to teach Christian 
doctrines to children of tender years who are not 
themselves Christians. To prove that Missionary 
education is to some extent unpopular, I would 
observe that, although mission schools take lower 
fees than Government schools, the attendance in 
the latter is almost always greater when the two 
can be compared. 

Finally, if the higher education were made over 
to the Missionaries, too much influence would be 
given to a party, and Government would be open 
to the charge of having abandoned the policy of 
religious neutrality. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 

Ans. 23. —The only schools which can compete 
successfully with Government schools are mission 
schools, and these are comparatively weak and 
unsuitable, as I have shown iu my last answer. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —Although educated Natives, being 
few in number, do get remunerative employment 
to some extent, the Government should do more 
than at present for their encouragement. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secon¬ 
dary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —The instruction given in secondary 
schools is, on the whole, useful for persons who 


seek employment in offices, but in a less degree 
for those who mean to devote themselves to com¬ 
merce, and to the development of the resources of 
the country.. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? . 

Ans. 28. — No, certainly hot. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Ans. 31. —Training schools are necessary for 
the education of teachers employed in secondary 
schools. 

Ques 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —Voluntary agency in the work of in¬ 
specting schools cannot be obtained except from 
men who have received a liberal education in the 
modern sense. Such persons should receive titles 
or recognition in some form from Government, if 
their work is worthy of it. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department, in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other wav, such as unneces¬ 
sarily interfere with the free development of pri¬ 
vate institutions ? . 

Ans. 35. —Certainly not. 

Ques. 39. —Are the principles of moral conduct 
taught in Government schools in the Panjab? 

Ans. 39. —The present arrangements, by which 
duty and the principles of moral conduct are 
taught indirectly, are in my opinion free from 
objection. 

Ques. 40. —Is the physical training of the 
scholars sufficiently cared for ? - 

Ans. 40. —More should be done than at present 
for the physical welfare of scholars. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so,what is its character? 

Ans. 41. —There is very ljttle indigenous educa¬ 
tion for girls. Rich men give their daughters some 
religious instruction in their own houses. 

Ques. 42. —Have you any suggestions to offer 
with regard to female education ? 

Ans. 42.— Schools for girls are chiefly private 
aided schools, and subjects of general knowledge 
according to the scheme are taught iu them. In 
my humble opinion some reforms are needed in the 
course of studies. For instance, there is no use in 
teaching girls history and geography. A little 
knowledge of medicine for use iu the nursery 
should he required. Religious instruction is especi¬ 
ally necessary for girls. Needlework and house¬ 
hold duties should be taugbt. The gentry will not 
send their daughters to the public schools; but 
there is no reason why they should not have 
separate schools in their own houses. Native 
<>-entlemen who establish such schools should receive 
from Government some public recognition. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share lias already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies ; .and how far wbuld it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 
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Ans. 46. —European ladies have taken an im¬ 
portant part in the promotion of female education. 
At Kasur we are much indebted to Mrs. H. W. 
Steel, who has done excellent work in this depart¬ 
ment. So long as European ludifes are impartial 
in matters of religion their services are gladly 
accepted. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or eollep-es vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Ans. 53. —Fees should be taken in proportion 
to the means of parents, and poor students should 
be free. 

Ques. 58.— What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —One teacher cannot properly teach 
more than from 20 to 25 pupils. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —Certainly not. The present system 
of religious neutrality is much approved by the 
people. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
eases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —The present system of making pro¬ 
motions dependent upon public examinations is a 
good one; only in special cases, as when a boy has 
been absent from the examination through sickness, 
the schoolmaster should have the power of promot¬ 
ing him if he is fit. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A, standard? 

Ans. 65. —European professors are necessary for 
teaching English literature. 

Ques. 67. —Are special arrangements for encour¬ 
aging the study of English required in the ease of 
the Muhammadans, or any other class ? 

Ans. 67. —The only class which requires special 
consideration is that of the Muhammadans. If 
they are behind other classes, tae fault is not due 
to the Government or to the Education Depart¬ 
ment, but it is to be sought in the circumstances 
of the Muhammadans themselves. In former 
times the Muhammadans were distinguished for 
learning as much as by their wordly success; but 
their learning was the old-fashicned learning of the 
Greeks, and when they had fallen upon evil times 
they clung to the ideas of the past, and viewed the 
sciences of Europe with dislike and suspicion. It 
so happened that the earliest schools in the Panjab 
were mission schools, and when a few boys were 
converted to Christianity the fears of the Muham¬ 
madans were roused and they were seized with a 
strong prejudice against instruction in English. 


Change is the law of nature, and new ideas 
sooner or later find their way into all religions ; 
nevertheless many wise men were influenced by 
timidity, and opposed themselves to the spread 
of education. But, on the whole, progress has 
been made in reconciling religion with science, and 
the number of liberal Muhammadans is now suffi¬ 
cient for the promotion of education in that class. 
No special arrangements are required. Only the 
poor should be exempt from fees, and one-half of 
those scholarships which are of the nature of sub¬ 
sistence allowances should be reserved for Muham¬ 
madans. The proceeds of endowments made by 
wealthy Muhammadans should be spent upon the 
education of Muhammadans exclusively, and pri¬ 
vate enterprise in founding such institutions as the 
Aligarh College should be liberally aided by 
Government. 

Supplementary questions. 

Q. 71 .—Is there any national language in the 
Panjab ? If not, is the language in use in schools 
likely to become the language of the country ? 

A. 71— We have first to ask, is there a nation 
in the Panjab? Now, we find the people broken 
up into a number of different tribes speaking vari¬ 
ous dialects and languages ; therefore there cannot 
be, strictly speaking, a national language. But 
Urdu has .this advantage, that it is very commonly 
understood everywhere, and easily adopts new 
words from the languages with which it comes in 
contact. In fact, it is a growing language, and 
likely to become universal. 

I must admit that something is to be said in 
favour of teaching the Panjabi dialect in primary 
schools, but it is unsuited for the purposes of higher 
education, and by teaching Panjabi we cut off the 
unfortunate scholars from the hope of rising above 
the lowest stage, unless they will take the trouble 
of learning an entirely new language in the middle 
school. Therefore, on the whole, it is best to 
teach Urdu in primary schools, as at present. 

As for the character in which Urdu should be 
written, I hold that every language should be 
written in the character which belongs to it, and 
Urdu has always been written in the Persian 
character. 

Q. 72 .—Can Western sciences be adequately 
taught through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of India? 

A. 72 .—The attempt has often been made, but 
has never yet met with success. A translation is 
always more or less unsatisfactory, and in this 
case the conditions of success are wanting. If it 
were possible to make good translations, would it 
not be equally possible, and much better, for Native 
authors to write original works on these subjects? 
European science is continually growing. A set 
of translations will soon be out of date. Besides, 
we are all engaged in a hot discussion about the 
choice of a vernacular, and cannot as yet agree 
what the language of these translations should be. 
For the present people who wish to learn Western 
science must learn English. 


Evidence of the Rev. C. W. Forman, D.D., {Lahore). 

[Some of the following questions are not contained in the “ Standard List.” 


Ques. 1. —What opportunities have you had of 
forming an opinion on the subject of education in 
India, and in what province has your experience 
been gained? 


Ans. 1 .—Since the year 1849 a large part of my 
time has been given to educational work in the 
Panjab. I have had some acquaintance with the 
workof the Educational Department from the time 
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of its formation, and have served on many Educa¬ 
tional Committees, besides being a member of the 
Semite of the Panjab University College. 

Ques. 2. —Has the system of primary education 
been placed on a sound basis ? Is it capable of deve¬ 
lopment? Can you suggest any improvements? 

Ans. 2. —I should think there should be a school 
within easy reach of every village—say one for every 
nine square miles of cultivated territory; that private 
parties should be encouraged by the offers of liberal 
grants to establish circles of village schools, which 
they could periodically visit, and that more liberal 
aid still should be given to any persons establishing 
schools for those low-caste people who have least 
inducement to learn; also that where there is a 
teacher willing to be responsible for a school, 
and the equivalent in cash to the Government 
grant cannot be secured, a grant equal to half 
of the teacher’s estimated salary might be given, 
as the teacher may be able in other ways to 
eke out a livelihood, or to live on much less than 
he is worth. Then there are many Lunde or 
Mahajani schools in the province where the boys 
learn only arithmetic, account-keeping, and read¬ 
ing and writing bills in a character used for no 
other purposes. Reading the vernacular in the 
Deva Nagari, of which Mahajani is a modification, 
might be added to the instruction now giveu in 
these schools, if inducements are offered to the 
teachers to learn and teach it. Again, I do not 
think Persian should form a part of primary edu¬ 
cation for the masses, as is now the case. Nor 
that Gurmukhi and Hindi schools should be entire¬ 
ly ignored. I would teach the character and 
dialect which is most desired in each place. The 
truth is, as yet we have no system of primary 
education, properly so-called, in the Panjab. The 
scheme of studies in what are called primary 
schools has been adopted with reference to its fit¬ 
ness to prepare boys for secondary education, 
rather than for the work of life. 

Ques. 3. —Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from primary instruction in your province; aud if 
so, why ? Are any classes practically excluded 
from it; aud if so, from what causes? 

Ans. 3. —The lowest castes are practically ex¬ 
cluded from the public schools by the contempt in 
which they are held, and the fact that their touch 
is regarded as contaminating; but their absence 
from the schools is probably to be attributed as 
much to their not desiring education as to any 
other cause. 

Ques. 4 .—Under what circumstances do you 
think that indigenous schools can be turned to good 
account as part of a system of national instruction, 
aud what is the best method to adopt for this pur¬ 
pose ? 

Ans. 4. —I would educate the teachers at Normal 
schools when they are young enough, and when 
not, get their sons or nephews into these schools 
where possible, and afterwards encourage them by 
examining their boys regularly, giving both teach¬ 
ers and pupils rewards; or give grants to those 
who will be responsible for their management and 
thus convert them into aided schools; or, as pro¬ 
posed under Question No. 2, give grants without 
equivalents to teachers who will keep up such 
schools efficiently. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion do you hold of the 
extent and value of home instruction? 

Ans. 5.—1 am not aware lhat anything of im¬ 
portance is being done in this direction in the 


Panjab, nor do I think it desirable that much 
should be done. Boys thus educated are, in my 
opinion, not likely to be so intelligent or manly as 
those educated in schools, aud in this country even 
their morals are not likely to be better. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can Government rely on pri¬ 
vate efforts to supply elementary instruction in 
rural districts ? 

Ans. 6. —The various Missionary Societies if 
aided liberally by Government might be able and 
willing to do much in this direction by organis¬ 
ing circles of village schools. 

Ques. 7. —How far can funds be advantageously 
administered by District Committees and Boards ? 

Ans. 7. —The idea of educating the masses is a 
Western idea, which, I fear, finds little sympathy 
among the leading Natives of this country who 
have not been educated in English schools. This 
being the case, funds assigned for primary educa¬ 
tion are not likely to be wisely administered by 
them, unless they are directed by others who are 
in sympathy with the movement. 

Ques. 8 .— Have you any suggestions regarding 
the system of providing teachers in primary 
schools? How to improve their position? 

Ans. 8. —It seems to me very desirable that a 
much larger number of men should be trained in 
the. Normal schools in the province, and that 
there should be a European at the head of each of 
these institutions, a good man who would aim at 
making his pupils better and wiser men, as well as 
at giving them more knowledge. Perhaps, if there 
were more instruction given in the Normal schools 
regarding God, and sin and true holiness, the 
result might be more satisfactory. 

Ques, 9.~What subjects of instruction if intro¬ 
duced into primary schools would make them more 
acceptable ? 

Ans. 9. —Simple explanations of the laws affect¬ 
ing the classes from which the pupils come, lessons 
on natural objects, and moral and religious lessons, 
on the basis of strict neutrality, would, I think, 
have this effect. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular taught in the 
schools the dialect of the people ? And if not, 
are the schools on that account less useful and 
popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The language generally taught in 
the primary schools in the Panjab is the Urdu, 
while the language of the people is Panjabi, a 
patois of which there are many varieties. There 
is not much demand for education in this language, 
still I would not hesitate to establish or assist in 
maintaining Panjabi schools where they are 
wanted. Urdu should be the medium of education 
where the Muhammadan element prevails among 
those desiring to be educated, and Hindi where it 
is desired aud where the Hindu, especially the 
Brahman, element is strongest. The Hindi in the 
Deva Nagari character, has, in the opinion of 
many educated Hindus, great advantages over the 
Persian Urdu; and they think that the teaching 
of Persian Urdu to such an extent as is now done 
in the Government schools has a tendency to Mu- 
hammadanise the Hindus. This is the one ques¬ 
tion connected with education which chiefly occu¬ 
pies the minds of all interested in the subject at 
Lahore. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable for the promotion of education among a 
poor and ignorant people ? 
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Ans. 12. —In my opinion it is suitable only for 
those places where education has made consider¬ 
able progress, and is on a secure basis; aud even 
in these it needs to be applied with great caution. 

Ques. 13. —How can the number aud efficiency 
of primary schools be increased V 

Ans. 13. —There is now in the Panjab one pri¬ 
mary school for every 24 squarevniles of cultivated 
land, and there is about one people for every 200 
people. The means of increasing their number 
and efficiency which suggest themselves are—(1) 
increasing the number and improving the charac¬ 
ter of Normal schools; (2) offering greater induce¬ 
ments to village schoolmasters to attend them; 
(3) offering to give fixed sums to responsible 
parties who undertake to keep up schools for cer¬ 
tain villages or circles of villages during certain 
months of the year; the months to be those when 
the parents of the boys least require their services. 
The money needed for these purposes might be 
saved by making over some of ti e higher educa¬ 
tional institutions to private parties on the grant- 
in-aid principle. 

Q. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government institutions of a higher order 
have been transferred to local bodies according to 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? Aud 
what are the reasons that more effect has not been 
given to that provision ? ' 

A. 15. —I believe there has been one such ease 
in the Panjab, and there may have been more. 
One of the principal reasons why more has not 
been done in this direction, no d< ubt, is the fear 
that the institutions would not be carried on 
efficiently aud maintained permanently. These 
fears I do not consider altogether groundless, and 
think great prudence and caution should be used 
in making such changes. Still, I think more 
might have been done without detriment to the 
general cause of education in the province, ox 
rather with decided benefit to it. 

Q. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
such institutions might he transferred to private 
bodies with or without aid ? 

A. 16. —It seems to me desitable that the 
Government College, Lahore, shoult be transferred 
with liberal aid to some European society, who 
would undertake to keep it up, and in whose en¬ 
gagement to do so reliance might b; placed. The 
average daily attendance at this college last 
year was 75; the total cost to Government was 
Rs. 48,049 ; cost to Government of each student 
Rs. 616-12-0 (see Director's Report for 1880-81, 
page 16). I believe that the whole expenditure 
would not be more than half what it now is if the 
change which I suggest were effec ted, aud that 
one-half of this reduced sum wouli be provided 
by the European society, and that little loss in 
any way would ensue. There are, I believe, other 
institutions in the Panjdb that misht be advanta¬ 
geously transferred to private bodies— e.g., the 
Government district schools in Lahore and Am¬ 
ritsar. I would not advocate the closing of any 
of these institutions, or the transfer of them to 
the societies which already have similar schools 
in the same places ; for this would he equivalent to 
closing them, and then there would no louger be 
the wholesome rivalry which now stimulates both. 
It might be objected that if Government should 
thus withdraw from any existing schools or col¬ 
leges, some classes might object to attending the 
alternate institutions on religious grounds. Sir 
Punjab. 


Charles Aitchison has, in my opinion, given the 
best answer to this objection: Tell them to 
establish schools whose religious character they do 
not object to, and that Government will aid them 
as liberally as others." This would test the 
reality and depth of their religious scruples. 

Ques. 17 .—Are any gentlemen able and ready to 
aid in the establishment of schools aud colleges in 
your province on the grant-in-aid system? 

Ans. 17 .—If Government should withdraw en¬ 
tirely from the higher education in the chief cities 
in the Panjab, I should expect Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Chiefs and gentlemen to exert themselves 
more than they have yet done in the cause of 
education. 

Ques. 19 .—Are the grants adequate in the case 
of colleges and schools ? ' y 

Ans. 19 .—In Lahore and, I believe, irf'other 
parts of the province, the grants to girls’ schools are 
miserably inadequate. In my opinion the grant- 
in-aid system has not been carried out in a liberal 
spirit in the Panjab, and that it has not had fair 
play. It appears from the Reports of the Director 
of Public Instruction that he looks with far more 
satisfaction upon the success of institutions im¬ 
mediately under his own control than of aided 
schools. 

In the eleventh paragraph of the Introduction 
to his Report for 1879-80 he says: "An exa¬ 
mination of Form No. 3 will show that with 
schools of every denomination, including English 
and vernacular, those for primary aud secondary 
education for boys and for girls, and for Normal 
schools, the total cost of educating each scholar 
is higher in aided than in Government institu¬ 
tions, and that the cost to Government is higher 
in all classes of aided schools with the exception 
of English schools for secondary education. In 
the case of secondary education also, if we include 
both the vernacular and English schools, the cost 
to Government is much higher in aided than in 
Government schools." One can hardly read this 
paragraph without feeling that it was written 
with some degree of satisfaction, and this feeling 
is deepened when the data on which it is based 
are examined. 

The reason why educating each pupil costs more 
in aided English schools than iu Government 
English schools is explained in paragraph 13, 
where he says: u In this calculation, however, are 
included boys attending schools specially intended 
for Europeans and Eurasians.” Surely no good 
can result from lumping together statistics in this 
way, and then drawing conclusions from them. 
The truth is, that while each pupil iu Government 
secondary English schools for Natives costs R75, 
each pupil in the aided schools of the same kind 
costs R58-5-0. In Government primary English 
schools it was R8-3-0 ; in aided schools of the 
same class R8-2-0. Then on examining the sta¬ 
tistics of the primary vernacular schools for the 
same year, we find that no schools of this class 
are reported, except 23 small ones at Delhi, and 
that out of 599 pupils in these schools, there are 
only five Hindus and three Muhammadans, the 
remainder being made up of Native Christians aud 
"others"—no doubt low-caste people for whom 
Government are doing absolutely nothing. Of 
course the less desire people have for education 
and the fewer inducements they have to learn, the 
more it must cost to educate them. 

Again, aided girls' schools cost more than 
Government schools for the same class. Aud 
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why ? Because the aided schools are taught 
largely by European ladies. This is the case at 
Ludhiana, Amritsar, and Lahore. At the last place 
there are three European ladies, besides one on 
furlough, and three Eurasian ladies, employed in 
the aided school, which of course makes the 
schools more expensive than if they were taught 
exclusively by Native teachers. 

Then, the Director asserts, not only that the 
total cost of educating each pupil is greater in 
aided schools than in Government, but that the 
cost to Government even is greater. He makes 
this appear by not regarding either Municipal 
grants nor the local rates as Government funds 
—a way of dealing with statistics which the late 
Lieutenant-Governor in his Minute on the Direc¬ 
tor's last Report characterised as “ misleading." 
The truth is, many of the Government schools 
receive nothing whatever from the Provincial 
Treasury. But on this subject Sir R. Egertou 
says in the minute above referred to: “ For the 

urposes of education there is no valid distinction 
etween the sums paid from Provincial revenues 
and those derived from the district and munici¬ 
pal funds of the province. In all three cases the 
support given is Government support, and the 
sums assigned are Government assignments." 
If the Lieutenant-Governor's idea of what are 
Government funds be correct, then we find that 
each student receiving secondary education in 
English in Government schools costs the Govern¬ 
ment S60-4-0, while each one receiving the same 
kind of education in aided schools costs Govern¬ 
ment only R24-15-0. 

The Director's strong preference for Govern¬ 
ment schools is shown again on page 9 of 
his Report for 1879-80, where he says: “The 
conversion of Government iuto aided schools has 
been advocated partly on economical grounds, and 
partly with the view of stimulating independent 
effort and local management of educational affairs. 
As regards the first point, it has been seen that 
nothing is to be gained from such a measure, even 
was it possible, from an economical point of 
view." It is hardly to be expected that the des¬ 
patch of 1854 would be carried out in its integ¬ 
rity by one who was so little in sympathy with 
it. Still, it is only fair to the Director to say, 
that while I think his preference for Government 
schools is too strong, yet I do not think it would 
lead him knowingly to do anything unfriendly to 
aided schools. 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system one of practical neutrality ? 

Ana. 20 .—In my opinion no school or college in 
this province has any advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Government aid, on account of its 
religious or non-religious character. I have, 
however, what seems to me good reason for believ¬ 
ing that in the instruction giveu during school 
hours the principle of neutrality in reference to 
religion has not been observed as rigidly as it 
should have been; and I think especially that the 
advancing ot atheistical opinions by a professor or 
teacher to his pupils, whether during school hours 
or not, should be regarded as a grave offence 
against this principle and most injurious in its 
probable effects on the scholars. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives readily obtain 
remunerative employ? 

Ans. 25. —Generally, if they have good charac¬ 
ters; and especially if they have any interest. 


Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —Of course they acquire much valuable 
information which might be useful to them in after¬ 
life ; but they also have to acquire much which 
is of very little value to them. The truth is, the 
whole system of education in India is based upon 
what Englishmen think the people ought to want, 
rather than upon what they actually do want; 
e.ff., a boy wishes to get a fair knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish to enable him to get employment, but before 
he can begin to learn what he needs to know, he 
must learn a lot of Urdu and Persian, which he 
never intends to use at all, and which will be of 
little value to him in after-life. Englishmen 
think one should of course learn to read his own 
language before he begins to learn a foreign one— 
not remembering perhaps that, although this is a 
truism in England, it is quite contrary to the 
ideas of Muhammadans and Hindus, and that 
there is not the same reason for learning a verna¬ 
cular in which there is almost nothing worth 
reading, as there is for learning one which is a 
treasure-house of all kinds of knowledge. 

The objection to boys who have no intention of 
going to college, spending much time on Persian, 
is still stronger. It is not their vernacular; it 
contains little they need to know, and which they 
cannot get through the English. They will in 
most cases make little use of it in after-life, and 
its influence on their character is questionable. 
The Director in his last published Report charges 
the Anjnman-i-Panjab with inconsistency in 
opposing the system of imparting instruction 
in English high schools through the medium of 
the vernacular, while they plead for the encourage¬ 
ment of the study of Arabic and Sanskrit, and 
the bestowal of stipends on students of slender 
means, and especially on members of priestly 
classes, as an incentive to study. Viewed from 
their stand-point, this would not show the least 
inconsistency. These gentlemen would have stu¬ 
dents devote their energies to the branches of 
knowledge they will have use for in after-life, 
and they would make even the study of arith¬ 
metic and geography in English schools help on 
the students in aequirjng that language. The 
more we can fall in with the current of feeling 
prevailing among those we would benefit, the 
more we shall accomplish. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails with reference 
to scholarships; and is the system impartially admin¬ 
istered as between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —I know little about the administration 
of the scholarship system. Until very recently, 
1 had thought it was something with which aided 
schools had nothing to do, and that Government 
scholarships were exclusively for students in 
Government institutions. I should be delighted 
to see the system extended to aided schools. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support extended to 
aided schools ? 

Ans. 30. —Yes; but not at all with a liberal 
hand, so far as I am aware. 

Ques. 32 .—In what respect is the system of in¬ 
spection capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 3 2 .— (1) Aided schools should receive 
more attention from Inspectors than they now 
do; [2) if Inspectors had the means of reward¬ 
ing successful pupils and efficient teachers at once. 
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their visits would have a far more stimulating 
effect upon the schools both before and after they 
were made; (3) an Inspector should not have a 
number and variety of more investing duties to 
draw him away from his proper work; (I) 
some of the higher teachers iu secondary schools 
might be induced by extra pay to spend some of 
their vacations in inspecting primary schools, and 
thus gain health and also expeiic nee, which might 
afterwards be turned to good account. 

Ques. 34. —How far do 'you consider the text 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —In tbe aided schools generally, tbe 
English books of the C.V.E. Society are used. 
They have been prepared with care, with intelli¬ 
gence, and on right principles. Of the English 
books used in the Government schools I can say 
little that is commendatory. Tbe lessons are 
often long and uninteresting. The latter defect 
is owing in part to one of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples on which they were got in, viz., that little 
children should not be taken toe far from home ; 
consequently they are told in one lesson how in 
the Panjab village children mi k the cows and 
gather fuel. Since Alexander ;he Great visited 
the Panjab it was rightly considered that it would 
be no violation of tbe above-mentioned principle 
to tell pupils something about him. So tbe first 
twenty-four pages of the First Book for Middle 
Schools are occupied with an account of bis life. 
The next twenty-three pages arc devoted to the 
origin of the Mughal Empire. There is too little 
variety iu these books, two little interesting in¬ 
cidents, too little to cultivate the feeliugs and 
principles of the pupils; and besides all these tbe 
principle of religious neutrality is occasionally 
violated. 

Ques. 35. —Are tbe avrangemen :s regarding text¬ 
books, or in any other way, such as to interfere 
with private institutions? 

Ans. 35. —I think it undesirable that a large and 
costly Book Depot should be kept up at the ex¬ 
pense of Government, from whic l books are olten 
obtained at higher prices than private parties 
would he able to sell the same bocks if there were 
no Government Depot. Scholars are often sub¬ 
jected to great inconvenience by the delay in 
printing ueeded books, which would be obuiated 
if private presses were allowed to print them. 

I think, too, that education has now progressed so 
far, and the means of obtaining school books 
from England have become so easy, that Govern¬ 
ment might withdraw from the preparation, as 
well as the publication of text-lx oks altogether; 
e.'t., I doubt whether our Text Book Committee 
will ever prepare a series of B nglish Headers 
half so unobjectionable as either Nelson’s Roval 
Readers or Dr. Murdoch’s Readers if the Chris¬ 
tianity were eliminated ; and this I suppose could 
be effected. Judging from the results uf our past 
labours, I should say we would never be able to 
compile books at all equal to cither of these 
series. 

Qucs. 38. —If Government should withdraw from 
the direct management of schools and colleges, 
would the instruction deteriorate ? 

Ans. 38. —I hardly think Government should 
ever withdraw from the management of an im¬ 
portant institution till it cau be made over to a 
body of men whose character and resources are 
such as to guarantee that the institution stall not 
suffer from the change. 


Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
occupy any place in the course of instruction iu 
Government institutions? 

Ans. 39. —I fear not. I have beard very severe 
remarks on tbe absence of such instruction in 
Government institutions, made by an old Hindu 
gentleman ignorant of English, in the Senate of 
the Panjab University College. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the 
department in instituting schools for girls? 
What is tbe character of the instruction ? And 
what improvements can you suggest? 

Ans. 42. —The progress madeiu female education 
by the department has not been satisfactory. I 
believe the aided schools generally are doing a 
good work, and that the more the funds of the 
Government are expended through ladies whose 
benevolence has brought them from Europe and 
America to do good to the women of this land, 
and the less of it is expended through committees 
of Native gentlemen who, however estimable they 
may he in other respects, have no desire to see the 
women of the country elevated to different posi¬ 
tions in society from that which they now occupy, 
and who probably have never had their own female 
relatives taught auy really useful branch of know¬ 
ledge, the better. The first thing, then, which I 
would suggest is that female schools should, as far 
as possible, be superintended by ladies who come 
out from Europe and America to do good, and 
that some of these ladies should superintend the 
training of teachers. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to'girls’ schools larger 
in amount and given on less onerous terms than 
those to boys’ schools ? 

Ans. 45. —So far as my knowledge extends, the 
grants to girls’ schools are very small. The Ame¬ 
rican mission at Lahore expends about R330 a 
month on female education, of which they receive 
RbO from G overnment. 

Ques. 46. —What share has been taken in this 
work by European ladies ; and how far might the 
interest taken in it by ladies he increased ? 

Ans. 46. —I think every effort should be made to 
get well-educated, devoted English womeu to 
come out to try to elevate the women of this 
country, and also that Government should in every 
way encourage either Government or aided train¬ 
ing schools for European and Eurasian girls and 
women in the country to fit them for this work. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief de¬ 
fects iu the education system as administered 
heretofore; and what suggestions have you to 
make for their remedy ? 

Ans. 47 .—I think the moral character and religi¬ 
ous views of teachers has been too much disre¬ 
garded. It is highly undesirable that any one 
holding atheistical views, or living an immoral life 
should take part in a Government system of edu¬ 
cation. I believe that this is decidedly disapproved 
of by the better portion of the Native community. 
Another defect I think has been that the ideas of 
the educated classes on the subject of education 
and the wants of the people have been too little 
regarded. I think provision should he made for 
pupils acquiring a proficiency in certain subjects 
which they need in after-life, without paying the 
enormous price of studying much which they 
neither need nor desire, for the privilege of doing so ? 

Ques. 62. —Should promotions from class to 
class depend on the results of public examinations 
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extending over whole provinces ? In what cases is 
it preferable that such promotion should be left to 
school authority ? 

Ans. 62 .—An attempt has been made in the 
Panjab to make the promotions from the different 
divisions of the schools to those immediately 
higher, depend on departmental examinations. 
The attempt has caused general dissatisfaction 
in aided schools, as it was regarded as an interfer¬ 
ence with the internal management of the schools, 
aud calculated to lower the position of the man¬ 
agers in the estimation of their pupils. Again, it 
was considered as unfair to the pupils, as it placed 
each one on trial not less than four times before 
he entered college, at' each of which, by coming a 
few marks below the prescribed number in one 
subject, he might be put back a year; while if he 
were only allowed to go on, having been informed 
of his weak point, he might take a good stand at 
the next examination. All these objections seem 
well founded ? 

Ques. 63 ,—Are there any arrangements to pre¬ 
vent boys who have been expelled from one institu¬ 
tion, or leave it improperly, from entering another ? 

Ans. 63 .—None whatever—at least, in Lahore. 
It might be well for the head masters of the 
schools into which pupils from another school ask 
to be admitted, to require them to bring certificates 
from the school they had been last connected 
with ? 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you think it necessary to 
have European professors in colleges? 

Ans. 65 .—In my opinion a European Principal 
and Vice-Principal, with a good staff of Native 
professors and tutors, would be quite sufficient for 
most of our colleges. I think, too, that in some 
respects Native professors are preferable to Euro¬ 


pean. The Native professors, besides being so 
much cheaper, would (a) probably stand the cli¬ 
mate better; (5) sympathise with the students 
more in the difficulties they meet with in their 
studies, he having had to overcome precisely the 
same himself; and (c) would probably show more 
patience in helping a dull boy over them. These 
posts offer strong inducements to Natives to seek 
the highest education withiii their reach. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors likely to 
be employed in colleges under Native manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 66 .—Probably to some extent, but to a 
less extent than in those under Government man¬ 
agement. They are likely to appreciate more 
highly than Europeans do, the reasons given in 
the answer to the last question for having more 
Native teachers. 

Ques. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class of 
the population in your province ( e.g ., the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? 

Ans. 67 .—I think it would be gratifying to the 
Muhammadans to have English schools in which 
all the teachers were Muhammadans, and in which 
no science should be taught conflicting with the 
science of the Kuian, and in which not a word 
should be allowed against polygamy, unrestricted 
divorce, slavery, &c.; but in my opinion it is highly 
undesirable thus to pander to bigotry, and I think 
our aim should be to remove everything, as far as 
we can, which is likely to prevent men from being 
good loyal subjects, and I am sure the exclusive 
Muhammadan style of education would have a very 
contrary effect. The only classes for whom I 
think any special arrangements should be made, 
are the very low castes. 


Cross-examination of the Hey. W. Forman. 


By the Rev. W. R. Rlackett. 

Q■ 1 .—Do I understand aright that your pro¬ 
position in your answer No. 1 is to relax the 
rules for grants-in-aid in order to include in the 
system some of the indigenous schools ? 

A. 1.— Yes. 

Q. 2. Would you kindly explain what you 
mean by saying that we have no system of pri¬ 
mary instruction, properly so called ? 

A. 2 .—I think primary education should neces¬ 
sarily exclude all foreign languages, and Panjab 
primary schools teach both Persian and the English, 
and the primary course is not complete in itself. 

Q. 3 .—You propose to examine these indigenous 
schools regularly—in what subjects? 

A. 3 .—In reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
their own mother-tongue, and in the written cha¬ 
racter, which they prefer. 

Q, 4 .'—Why would you convert these schools 
into aided rather than Government schools, 
and under what management would you place 
them ? 

A. 4 .—I am incliued to think it is desirable 
that we should have a large number of primary 
schools in the Panjab not under the department. 
I think that the education would be practically 
more useful. Let the Government Inspector in¬ 
spect them, and let the people manage them 
themselves. 


Q. 5. —Have the Missionary societies done 
much in forwarding primary education? And if 
not, why not ? 

A- 5. —No; we have done very little in the 
Panjab. I think it has been a mistake, and our 
primary schools, like the Government schools, 
have, aimed too much at merely preparing bovs 
for secondary schools. We have not asked the 
Government to assist us in this matter. 

Q. 6,— With regard to your answer No. 16, 
do you think that any alteration in the hours of 
sitting would be desirable, as well as in the 
months ? 

A. 6. —I think so, decidedly. The village 
children are engaged in agriculture all day, and 
the schools sit all day. I would suggest two or 
three hours in the everting for the agricultural 
boys. 

Q. 7. —Was there not a mission college at 
Lahore? If so, why was it closed ? 

A. 7. —There was a mission college there. It 
was closed on account of the weakness of the 
teaching force. The staff at the disposal of the 
mission at the time did not permit of its beino- 
retained. ' ” 

Q. 8. —Would it have been kept up had it re¬ 
ceived a full grant in accordance with the grant- 
in-aid rules ? 

A. 8.—1 think, in any ease, we should have 
been obliged to close it temporarily just then. 
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Q. 9. —Do yon know for what particular ob¬ 
ject the Lahore Government College was estab¬ 
lished ; and has it accomplished that purpose ? 

A. 9 .—No; I do not. 

<2. 10. — You quote Sir C. Aitcliison’s sugges¬ 
tion, that those who object to mission schools 
should establish schools after their own religious 
ideas. Would you object to such schools receiv¬ 
ing grants-in-aid ? 

A. 10. —Not at all; that is a part of my 
suggestion. 

Q. 11. —Do I understand you to say that, in 
calculating the respective cost to Government of 
education in Government and aided schools, the 
department has included among the latter such 
European schools as Bishop Cotton School, &e.? 

A. 11.—Yea. 

Q. 12. —You calculate the cost of each pupil 
in secondary Government schools for Natives as 
B75, in aided schools R58-5, and primary 
schools, Government, RS-3, and aided R8-2. 
Is this the whole cost, or the cost to Govern¬ 
ment? 

A. 12. —That is the total cost. The cost to 
Government is about half in the aided schools. 

Q. 13. —Have you heard of any particular ease 
of teachers putting forth in class opinions opposed 
to religion ? 

A. 13. —I heard of one ease. A Christian 
student in the Government college stated to me 
that one of the professors or assistant profes- j 
sors taught the development theory, instead of 
the creation, asked me to enable him to dispel 
the doubts which this teaching had raised in his 
mind. 

Q. 14. —Was the development theory taught in 
such a manner as to be necessarily opposed to 
Christianity ? 

A. 14. —Well; that seemed io be the impres¬ 
sion on the young man's mind. 

Q. 15. —On your answer 29. When did you 
become aware that these scholarships had been 
opened to aided schools ? 

A. 15. —I think witliiu the last mouth, about 
two days before I left Lahore, I received a list 
of pupils of aided schools who were to receive 
scholarships; and that was the first official in¬ 
timation I received of the cliauge. This was 
about a week ago. 

Q. 16. —Answer 30. Is there any danger of 
Municipal support being altogether refused to 
aided schools? 

A. 16. —I am not aware that there is. 

Q. 17. —Answer 34. Do pupils of aided schools 
suffer any disadvantage at examinations owing to 
the use of different books ? 

A. 17.—I could not say positively. I think 
there is an impression prevalent in our schools 
among the teachers that there is. 

Q. IS .—Answer 32. It has been said that 
Inspectors are more lenient with aided schools 
than with Government. Does this agree with 
your experience ? 

Al. 18. —I think they are quite as lenient, if 
not more so. 

Q. 19. —What are the more interesting duties 
of - Inspectors to which you allude? 

A. 19. —I was perhaps a little uncautious in 
making this statement; but I have an impression 
Punjab, 


that they had a good many general duties besides 
inspection of schools. 

Q. 20. —On answer 35. Do you mean to say 
that the department enters into trade and com¬ 
petes with booksellers, or does this Dep6t practi¬ 
cally enjoy a monopoly ? 

A. 20. —The Depot enjoys a monopoly of its 
own books. 

Q. 21.— Are the books sold by the Depot ex¬ 
clusively prescribed for the Government schools ? 

A. 21. —Yes; they are so. 

Q. 22.— Does this Dep6t in any way encourage 
literature, as, e.g., by offering prizes for the pro¬ 
duction of .school or other books ? 

A. 22. —I have never heard of the School- 
Book Depot offering such prizes. If such prizes 
were offered, 1 think that we should have heard 
of them, as many of our teachers would like to com¬ 
pete. The books are, I understand, prepared by 
translators or a school-book committee appointed 
by Government. There is no public competition 
in the preparation of books. 

Q. 23. —Have the vernacular mission schools 
a regular scheme of studies, or are they injurious¬ 
ly affected by the want of one ? 

A. 23. —No, I do not think so. Virtually we 
have a prescribed course of books, and the results 
are very fair. 

Q. 24.— On your answer 62. Does it appear 
to you that at the departmental examinations 
a fair judgment can be formed as to the fitness of 
the pupils to pass to a higher class ? 

A. 24. —No; I do not. It seems to me that 
the passing of boys is the most deceptive thing 
imaginable. 

Q. 25.— Do managers of aided schools ever 
take part in these examinations, or desire to do 
so? 

A. 25. —They never do take part in them. I 
have heard one Missionary express a desire to do 
so, but I do not think it at all important. I think 
we have perfectly fair play. 

Q. 26. —On answer 67. Would you not 
approve of special arrangements, such as special 
scholarships, for the encouragement of Muham¬ 
madans or other special classes, in pursuing 
higher education ? 

A. 26.— No ; I think not. 

By Haji Ghtjlam Hasan. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that the masses in the 
Panjab desire primary education for its own sake, 
or merely with a view to obtaining Government 
service ? Also, in proposing to induce private 
parties to assist in the extension of primary edu¬ 
cation, do you refer to Missionaries or other 
persous ? 

A. 1 .—No ; I think they do not seek education 
for its own sake, but we must create the demand. 
I believe, however, there is a demand for it in 
many places where there are no schools. I think 
it is the fact that those who now seek primary 
education, seek it for the sake of official employ¬ 
ment ; but I think it is because at present the 
department only gives the kind of primary edu¬ 
cation which fits them for such employment. 
For example, if the sons of farmers received an 
education which fitted them to become intelligent 
farmer and not munshis, then they would not seek 
official employment. By “ private parties" I 
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mean chiefly Missionaries. I have no objection to 
other parties, but I think that Missionaries are the 
private parties who would chiefly do the work. 

Q. 2. —How would you persuade indigenous 
schoolmasters to attend Normal schools ? 

A. 2.— -By giving the teachers stipends while 
under training in the Normal schools ? 

Q. 3.-—When you speak of God and holiness, 
do you refer to Christian teaching specially ? 

A. 3.—1 refer to general religious and moral 
teaching. No one could be more opposed than I 
am to Government having anything to do with 
proselytising ? 

Q. 4.— Was a strong effort made by Hindus 
and Muhammadans to take over the Delhi College 
when it was closed by Government ? 

A. 4. —They failed; but I think they might 
have succeeded if there had been no Government 
college in Lahore. 

Q. 5. —Is religious teaching always compulsory 
in mission schools ? 

A. 5. —So far as I know, religious instruction 
is always compulsory in mission schools. It is 
my opinion that some at least of the Missionary 
bodies in India would be willing to take over 
Government educational institutions under pro¬ 
mise that no pupil or student should be required 
to study the Bible contrary to the known wish of 
himself and of his father or guardian. 

By Me. Peabson. 

Q. 1 .—You say that the idea of educating the 
masses is a “ Western idea/ 1 and again that “ the 
whole system of education in India is based upon 
what Englishmen think the people ought to want 
rather than upon what they actually do want/-’ 
You also say that “ iu truth we have as yet no 
system of primary education in the Panjab.” 


Am I to understand that in your opinion the great 
majority of the population which is not at present 
reached by educational agencies will accept educa¬ 
tion when it is offered to them ? 

A. 1 .—I think they will gradually accept it. 

Q. 2. —Do you think that a dozen little boys 
reading the Kuran by rote in a village mosque 
can be described as an “ Arabic school,” or an 
“ educational agency,” without danger of miscon¬ 
ception ? 

A. 2. —No j I do not, if that is the whole of 
their education. 

By the Peesident. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your statement that 
you would not consider a dozen little boys reading 
the Kuran in a mosque school to be an educational 
institution : have you any acquaintance with the 
teaching given in these schools ? 

A. 1 .—Only such as I could get while passing 
along the streets, and by asking the teachers 
questions. 

Q. 2. —You say in answer 11 that the “ques¬ 
tion between giving primary instruction in Hindi 
in the Deva Nagari character, and in Urdu in the 
Persian character, occupies the minds of all in¬ 
terested in Lahore ? ” How long has it done 
so ? 

A. 2. —Only since the appointment of this Com¬ 
mission ; few schools had been set up for Hindus 
and Sikhs teaching in Deva Nagari and Gur- 
mukhi before that date. 

Q. 3. —Is this a matter of real and deep feeling 
among the Hindus and Muhammadans ? 

A . 3. —I think it is a matter of very deep 
feeling, because it is based upon their respective 
religions. 


Evidence of the Right Reyeeend De. Peench, Bishop of Lahore. 
I.—General Statement. 


I am able to say very little about primary edu¬ 
cation, as in my earlier years at Agra, between 
1850 and 1859, I had most to do with the higher 
education; and during my Lahore days since 
1869 have had but little to call my attention to 
the former. I have always taken an interest in 
examining the more advanced schools, but was 
behind the age in not attaching any great import¬ 
ance to schools which stopped short at the three 
R J s as men say, moral and religious instruction 
forming no part of the teaching. Had personal 
experience placed me in possession of more im¬ 
portant facts and deductions on elementary educa¬ 
tion, I should gladly have supplied these to the 
Government. It by no means appears to me a 
self-evident fact that a smattering of knowledge 
is valuable to the masses, and improves the char¬ 
acter of men, except where, as in European coun¬ 
tries, there has been for a long period a permeat¬ 
ing and leavening influence of intelligence and 
enlightenment, from the reading and thinking 
classes down to the lower—from those, I mean, 
whose position and means and reasonable hopes of 
advancement and higher mental endowments than 
usual attract them towards education and create a 
yearniDg for it, which leads both them and after¬ 


wards growing numbers through their means to 
claim and demand it, as having been gradually 
prepared for it, and in a position to make good 
use of it. The popular cry among enthusiastic 
Englishmen (at home chiefly) for mass education 
in India seems to me mainly to arise from the 
same mistaken notion which has continually been 
liable to arise, that the same treatment must 
(under wholly different and almost contrary cir¬ 
cumstances) be equally useful for two great coun¬ 
tries. One of these contrary circumstances is, that 
the elementary books available in the one country 
are of the richest, most varied, useful, and attrac¬ 
tive description, and in the other are of the mea- 
grest and most paltry character, which would be 
of less consequence if these opened the door to 
higher vernacular departments, in which the 
mental pabulum supplied was of a more elevating 
and improving character. It would appear to me 
therefore (so far as I can judge) that it is far 
more important at present to labour for the en¬ 
richment and imparting more strength, and beauty 
and substance, and breadth of scope, to the verna¬ 
cular literature by an expansion of the Educational 
Department, by summoning from England as well 
as employing out here men of the highest calibre 
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of mind and stamp of character to devote them¬ 
selves to this branch of preliminary effort. 'Fhe 
approval and encouragement of Government, with 
rich rewards for signal services in this direction, 
might in a very few years effect: a surprising and 
most welcome change, with God's blessing. 

Even if all that is alleged in favour of mass 
education were borne out by fact, it seems almost 
like practising mockery and derision on the people 
to force it upon them with the instruments and 
appliances of education (in the way of books) in 
the rawest and crudest stage of progress. Surely 
such a sweeping measure deseeves to be carried 
out after most thoughtful and hjedful preparation, 
so as that the food on which ve invite them to 
feast, summoning them with a blare of trumpets 
from far and near, should not be of the most 
ill-cooked and indigestible materials, or, still 
worse, devoid of all solidity and nutriment. When 
a man like Archbishop Whately devoted his ori¬ 
ginal and transcendent powers to write books for 
little children, bringing down fragments at least 
of deepest truths to the level oi: the most popular 
and childlike comprehension, and men like Thirl- 
wall and Whewell delighted ( not to speak of 
Faraday and Huxley) to cause science to talk in¬ 
telligibly and charmingly to children, we seem 
to have indications supplied us and high hopes 
awakened and inspired, of what may yet be ac¬ 
complished by the Government’s taking advantage 
of the new devotion and enthusiasm which has 
taken possession of the leading young aspirants 
to Honours in our English Universities—the desire, 
that is, to kindle amongst the in isses in our large 
towns first, and through them in the country at 
large, a thirst for the noblest and most practically 
beneficial discoveries of science, the richest mental 
and literary culture; above all, the thirst for 
truth, goodness, and self-sacrifice. 

It is clear that, in order to work steadily and 
efficiently on these lines, it would not be possible for 
Government to take its hand off the higher educa¬ 
tion at present, except so far as to avail itself of 
the most approved and best appointed voluntary 
agencies, simultaneously with its o ton. If some of 
these voluntary agencies were of a large-minded 
and generous Christian character, honouring (as 
did St. Paul) all that was good, and true in the 
ancient classics of the country , and bringing both 
one and other (as also does St. Paul) to the test of 
that law and judgment which are deepest and 
firmest-rooted in the breast of man, none would 
appreciate this more than the better classes of the 
Natives themselves, or support the Government, 
freely and gladly employing these voluntary agen¬ 
cies more than they. They are, in the main pre¬ 
pared to act on the principle, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them. " Whichsoever direction the 
highest ethical results follow, I an persuaded the 
Government is safe in advancing with no timid 
and half-hearted course. If the Government is 
not ashamed of avowing this, the best of our sub¬ 
jects will not be slow in appreciati ng it, and will 
feel themselves bound to follow, to the best of 
their capacity, in the same steps, and aim at the 
same results. Few rivalries could be so honour¬ 
able or useful as this. Government Examiners 
will be justified (without touching on religious 
dogma) in proposing questions on, or giving in¬ 
struction in, the highest ethics. To allow the 
various religions of the country to be taught in 
Government schools under State sanction would 
be clearly impracticable and out of the question 


(though some petitioners ask that this may be 
allowed), as it would be clearly contrary to the 
terms of the Queen-Empress' original Proclam¬ 
ation, on the faith of which Christian men, loyal 
to their convictions, render service to the State. 
There is no difficulty in avoiding this, and the very 
suspicion of it, which has been widespread, has 
distressed and alienated both Christian minds and 
others of our non-Christian fellow-subjects. 

The policy which I am arguing in favour of is, 
that of liberally employing voluntary agencies in 
proportion to the excellence of their results (moral 
and intellectual combined), and of retaining still 
under the direction and control of Government, a 
certain number of institutions of the higher Edu¬ 
cation Department, in order to render them more 
weighty and powerful instruments for the amelior¬ 
ation of primary education, each upward step of 
advance in the former being made to minister to 
the utilising and perfecting of the latter, in the 
several vernaculars which are spoken by the differ¬ 
ent classes of our fellow-subjects; for I beg 
leave to remark, by the way, that it appears to me 
to offend against no principle of justice or sound 
policy to allow free option to Sikh and Hindu to 
study in the primary schools in their own special 
vernacular, without imposing on them any further 
necessity than the greater likelihood of advance in 
State employment imposes of studying the Urdu 
and Persian tongues, which they believe to possess 
apparently a greater denationalising (and even de¬ 
moralising) influence than the study of English ! 

Hindus and Sikhs of weight and culture in 
Lahore have pleaded with me most seriously and 
affectingly the cause of their vernaculars; and I 
believe the question to deserve the serious consi¬ 
deration of the Government of India. 

In the main the counsel I have ventured thus 
far to offer would be in favour of restraining the 
hand of the Government from too precipitate an 
extension of mass education until the instruments 
ready to hand are in greater perfection, both in 
the way of books and of teachers, and of an im¬ 
proved moral influence working down from the 
upper institutions on the lower. So the people 
would come to value our education more, and to 
see a valid and appreciable reason for its wider ex¬ 
tension ; and the burdens laid on them for its cost, 
instead of being oppressive, would be light, if not 
welcome. So, instead of the invidiousness of 
strain and pressure, they would go along with us, 
by degrees, if not before us, in seeking to secure 
what they were convinced would be a blessing. 

II.—Evidehce. 

Having made these general remarks, I will add 
a very few more, in reply to the particular queries 
of the Commission. 

Ques. 1 .—Do you think that in the Panjab the 
system of primary education has been placed on 
a sound basis? Under what circumstances do 
you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education ? 

Ans. 1 .—There is no doubt that the zamia/ldrs, 
both around Delhi and in these parts also (Lahore, 
&c.), object to more than a certain proportion of 
their children learning to read and write, as un¬ 
fitting them for the manual labours required of 
them. (My Hindu friends maintain, however, 
that it is only Urdu that unfits them, not Hindi, 
chiefly because its ideas are simpler, more indigo- 
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nous, more fitted to agricultural castes). I have 
pretty often seen and visited Muhammadan 
schools in mosques, and Lalas’ schools in the 
neighbourhood of temples and in bazaars. 

The former, especially in the Yusufzai country, 
had in many cases able and zealous teachers, in¬ 
dustriously teaching theology and the Kuran, logic, 
grammar, some little of law, history, and mathe¬ 
matics, as also some poetry and moral philosophy. 
Between Multan and Sakkar there seemed a num¬ 
ber of fairly good indigenous Muhammadan 
Schools; but in the Lalas’ schools very little 
seemed learned but a smattering of Hindu poetry 
and good arithmetic. 

It is, I fear, very doubtful whether the former 
would submit to inspection, unless there were 
great freedom allowed as to the particular books, 
a certain standard being required of reading and 
parsing, intelligent paraphrasing and rendering in 
the vernacular, dictation, arithmetic, principles of 
morals, elements of universal history, aud the 
like. 

A better class of Government books, becoming 
popular and accessible, and thoroughly idiomatic, 
ought to win confidence, and to be adopted (in 
the course of time) by pupils and teachers in in¬ 
digenous schools. At any rate a scheme to this 
effect might be proposed, and would seem worth 
trying. Whether accepted or not, and whether 
successful or not, it would be something that 
might fairly be set against the large number of 
mission schools availing themselves of aid ren¬ 
dered by voluntary agencies. 

Some of the best teachers in the world, I 
should think, are some of the Hindu fakirs 
(Sunyasis, Jogis, and the like, doing guru’s work); 
but they teach nothing at present but their own 
philosophies and religious systems. I am afraid 
these travelling teachers could never be tamed and 
disciplined into any sort of order, or made to fall 
iu with any Government system of education, 
unless it were in such large institutions as that 
three miles from Rolitak on the Delhi Road. 

Ques. 2.—What are the limits of the control to 
be exercised by local committees over schools 
entrusted to their management ? What security 
would you suggest against their failing to make 
sufficient provision for the support of such schools ? 

Ans. 2 .—Proportionate withdrawal of Govern¬ 
ment aid in case of insufficient provision of funds 
by Municipal bodies would ordinarily be a sufficient 
cheek on local disaffection iu the matter of educa¬ 
tion, or a really good school among a community 
of healthy and loyal spirits would make up the 
deficiency by readily submitting to increased fees, 
to secure the full advantages of able masters and 
State encouragement generally. 

Ques. .3.—What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the people ? 

Ans. 3.—This has practically been answered in 
the general preliminary remarks. Instructive 
stories in thoroughly expressive and idiomatic 
vernacular, with a measure of stirring dramatic 
interest, drawn from incidents of daily indigenous 
life, with morals elicited naturally and obviously, 
not forced or affected too much, on the excellent 
models which Miss Tucker and Miss Wauton have 
produced, would probably have the best effect. 
Prizes, such as His Honour Sir William Muir 
offered for a kind of novel after Miss Edgeworth’s 
style, would bring out, I believe, some really 


valuable books. Also popular descriptions and 
explanations of natural phenomena of earth, fire, 
water, &e., the signs of the heaven, and the like, 
would stir the dormant and sluggish intellect. 
Portions of the proverbs of Solomon and tales of 
the Old Testament would raise no objection, and 
be most wholesome, I believe; and songs, such as 
Hannah’s, especially if rendered into Hindui poetry. 
I remember revising a Hincjui metrical version of 
the proverbs of Solomon, which elicited at least 
many a “ Wah! Wall! ” from Native listeners, 
some 25 years ago. 

Ques. 4 .—Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed, or transferred to private bodies ? 

Ans. 4. —All that has been said above will be 
found to contain my views with reference to this 
subject. It is not the time, I believe, for Gov¬ 
ernment to retire from the direction of “ high 
education.” To hand it over to the Native 
gentry in the condition in which it now is, and 
without a vigorous attempt first made to realise 
the higher aims, moral, social, and intellectual, 
which the Government has more recently proposed 
to itself, and in which they will have, I believe, 
the fairly sustained support, not only of the 
Calcutta gentry in the province, but of those who 
more truly represent the indigenous classes of 
the Panjab, from Rawalpindi to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi, would put the Government in a 
false position, and leave education in a vortex and 
chaos, where much of fair promise and hopeful 
purpose and struggle upward would be wrecked. 

Ques. 5. —Have you any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-iu-aid system, or the details 
of its administration ? 

Ans. 5. —My views were expressed in endorse¬ 
ment of those of the Missionaries who met at my 
house some weeks since, and a summary of whose 
views I had the honour of forwarding. 

Ques. 6. —How far is the complaint well founded 
that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for the 
education of their children ? 

Ans. 6. —I believe the well-to-do classes should 
be ready, and would be ready, to tax themselves to 
pay larger fees for their children’s education. I 
imagine this to be an intelligible principle among 
them. The altruism which the Arya Samaj 
teaches, having borrowed it largely from the Cross 
aud the Gospel, should have done something to 
imbue thoughtful minds with this spirit. 

Ques. 7. —Do you think there is any truth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers and pupils 
is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination 
of the University? 

Ans. 7. —The rather important Hindu and Sikh 
Committee, which called at my house to have 
some conversation last week at Lahore, believed 
that this difficulty would be very materially re¬ 
moved by Urdu and Persian not being com¬ 
pulsory in all primary and secondary schools. 
Hindui and Gurmukhi (or Panjabi) studies do not, 
of necessity, awaken ambition for the Entrance 
Examination, nor do they supply so much stimulus 
to the teachers to exceed their brothers in other 
neighbouring schools in the number of passes for 
Entrance. 

Ques. 81. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools ? 
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Ans. 31. —It would probably be found very 
desirable that every proposing to::cher should pass 
a few weeks or months (say ttvse months) in a 
Normal school, to learn the practical management 
of classes and best methods of communicating 
instruction in an interesting and popular style. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —I need say no more than what has 
been said above. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion what share has already hem taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —My belief is, that an almost entirely 
new field of most interesting (I may almost say 
fascinating) labour is open to English ladies in 
watching over, and encouraging, the education of 
their Indian sisters. Very few English gentle¬ 
men are invited to visit the houses of Native gen¬ 
tlemen, the zananas standing in the way. But 
English ladies appear always we come, or nearly 
always ; and the missing link may thus be sup¬ 
plied, and the terrible obstruction to the inter¬ 
course of the two races on a friendly footing, and 
most beneficial in different ways to both, might be, 
in some large measure, removed. I cannot but 
believe that a goodly number of English ladies 
would find here the noble field of actiou they thirst 
and yearn for, and which they are apt to speak 
of as exclusively belonging to a re sidence in Eng¬ 
land, whilst they sorely complain of India as open¬ 
ing no possible door of entrance to such. Such a 
result would make (please God) the most marvel¬ 
lous conceivable revolution of the old relations be¬ 
tween the English and Hindu homes of India. 

Ques. 50. — . . Would beneficial results be 

obtained by introducing into the department more 
men of practical training in the art of teaching 
and school management? 

Ans. 50. —I can imagine it being most advan¬ 
tageous to have few young certificated masters 
from the English Training Colleges, to give teach¬ 
ing lessons and exercise more frecuent inspection, 
especially in larger village schools, where the 
masters of the lesser schools might meet them at 
given times. 

Ques. 55. —In what cases do you think that the 
system of payment by results or of grauts-in-aid 
of certificated teachers can best be applied ? 

Ans. 55. —A. system which should combine these 
two methods of assigning grants would seem to be 
the most likely to auswer. It might be very use¬ 
ful for a certificated master to have appended to 
his certificate each year after inspection a record 
of the proportion of students unde: - his charge who 
were passed, | or f, and according to such propor¬ 
tion his special grant as a certificated master 
might be regulated, over and above the grant 
made for the number of individual passes. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges ? 


Ans. 60. —By no means, so long as fhe^acred 
books are not taught in Government schools or 
colleges, except possibly such portions as the Pro¬ 
verbs and the Sermon on the Mount, and corre¬ 
sponding passages in other books, which are irre¬ 
spective of the creeds and formulas of the various 
religions to which the books belong. But here 
the utmost caution would be needed ; and it would 
he better perhaps that these should not bo read out 
of tiie sacred books in the State class-room, hut in 
compilations of ethics, such as are proposed. 
Where there are no classical books except sacred 
hooks, as is almost the case with Hebrew and 
Sanskrit (except the Drama of the latter), then 
the books would be read and learnt at home, and 
in private schools and colleges; and the examina¬ 
tion would take place in the University with simple 
reference to the structure and grammar of the lan¬ 
guage, and the secular history, manners, and cus¬ 
toms of the people, &c. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an import¬ 
ant effect in improving the quality of high educa¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. 61 .—Professorships of law, history, moral 
and metaphysical philosophy, comparative lan¬ 
guage, and natural science, would seein to be 
highly desirable, but introduced gradually as cir¬ 
cumstances required. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions should 
depend entirely on the results of public examinations? 

Ans. 62. —It seems but equitable th»t the school 
authorities should have something to say to the 
promotion of scholars, based on their intimate ac. 
quaintance with the actual diligence, progress, and 
ability of each. It could scarcely be difficult for 
the authorities, whilst paying the utmost respect 
to the Inspector's judgment, yet to exercise some 
amount of independent discrimination of excellence 
and to retain to themselves a private margin of 
promotions. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A, standard ? 

Ans. 65. — As a rule, this would be desirable 
but no hard-and-fast rule should be made in this 
matter. It would be both invidious and unneces¬ 
sary. I have known a few Native professors up 
to this standard of teaching far superior in some 
important respects to the mass of European pro¬ 
fessors. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be justi¬ 
fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative in¬ 
stitution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —I should say they would not be justified, 
if the students were compelled to he present at the 
hours of religious teaching, or undue occasion were 
taken from the relation in which boys and masters 
stood to each other to put pressure upon, and so 
invade the sacred rights of conscience. If boys 
voluntarily, and under no undue influence or pres¬ 
sure, enquired of their masters, this should not be 
regarded as a disqualifying constraiut. 


Cross-examination or the Rihgt Revd. Dr. Drench. 


By the Revd. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—Your Lordship considers that to allow 
the various religions to be taught; in Government 
schools would he out of the question. Would the 
Fanjab. 


objection apply equally to religious teaching given 
in aided schools, established and mainly supported 
by followers of the different religions ? 

A. 1.— No. 

56 
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Q. 2 .—Would there be any objection to allow¬ 
ing this freedom as to books, provided some in¬ 
struction were secured in general subjects? 

A. 2. —I think a difficulty would probably 
arise that, although freedom of books was allowed, 
they would not be much availed of. I think, 
though, that there seems to be a tendency among 
the Muhammadans to approximate to the views of 
Government on this matter. 

Q. 3. —Regarding your answers 3 and 4, are 
we to understand that there would be no general 
objection to moral teaching, even if some parts of 
the Bible were used in imparting it ? 

A. 3. —I think not. Some portions of books 
of all religion might be used in a work on ethics, 
provided one general firm principle was maintained. 
I have myself been asked by the Senate of the 
University, a body consisting of gentlemen of all 
religions, to compile such a work. 

Q. 4. —Would the existing schoolmasters be 
the right ones to give such teaching, or how could 
they be fitted for that work ? 

A. 4. —That would be a difficulty. My im¬ 
pression is that they would make no objection as 
a rule. There might be some individual objector, 
but the people generally are in favour of high 
ethical teaching. 

Q. 5. —Would certificated masters be more 
useful in inspection, &e., than gentlemen of higher 
attainments who alternate between the work of a 
College professor and that of an Inspector of 
vernacular schools. 

Q. 5. —I rather think they would. The cost 
would no doubt be less, and they would be more 
thoroughly trained for the work. The labour of 
highly traiued University men is more expensive. 

Q. 6. —With regard to your answer 68. Is 
religious instruction usually compulsory in mission 
schools ? 

A. 6,— I think where there is no Government 
school, there would be no desire on the part of the 
Missionaries to make religious instruction compul¬ 
sory. A conscience clause is a different thing, as 
it rather suggests to the parents to make an objec¬ 
tion. Yet, I think, where the Government has 
withdrawn, there certainly should be either a con¬ 
science clause, or a distinct understanding that 
religious instruction should not be forced upon 
any one. The Missionary should feel in honour 
bound to respect real conscientious objections. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that a dozen little boys 
reading the Kurdn in a village mosque can be de¬ 
scribed as an “ Arabic school/’ or an “ Educational 
Agency,” without danger of misconception ? 

A. 1 .—No ; I think not. They might, if the 
boys became good Arabic scholars; but, as a rule, 
they do not. 

We should not, I submit, be entitled to aid if 
we only taught religion in our Christian schools. 
We must teach other subjects, in order that it may 
be called education. For the same reason, purely 
religious schools of other religions should be ex¬ 
cluded from Government aid. If you are simply 
making an enquiry about the indigenous schools 
of the present and past, perhaps they should be 
embraced. For the future they should not be 
entitled to Government aid, unless the course em¬ 
braced other subjects of teachiug than religion. 


By the President. 

Q. I.—You object to the sudden extension of 
primary instruction. May we take it that you 
advocate its gradual extension ? 

A. 1. —Yes; very decidedly. 

Q. 2 .—Do you think the present supply of pri¬ 
mary education is sufficient in the Panjab ? That 
is to say, one primary vernacular school to each 7L 
square miles, and to every 12,374 of the inhabitants. 

A. 2. —I think that the committee which 
assembled at my house in Lahore came to the con¬ 
clusion that all children should have an opportu¬ 
nity of attending a school at no greater distance 
than 3 or 4 miles from their homes. That would 
not imply a school for every village, but would 
bring education within the reach of every one. I 
think that would be sufficient for the present. I 
said 3 or 4 miles, but I think 3 miles should be 
the furthest distance. 

Q. 3. —May we understand that your objec¬ 
tion to a sudden extension of primary education is 
based upon the imperfect character of the elemen¬ 
tary school-books alluded to in your general state¬ 
ment ; and to the impracticable kind of the primary 
education now given “ as unfitting the pupils for 
the manual labour” referred to in your answer 1 ? 

A. 3. —I have stated that when there is an im¬ 
provement in the primary vernacular school-books, 
there might be an extension in the primary schools. 
But this question of primary school-books should be 
remedied at once. Mr. Hope, who was formerly 
Inspector of Schools in Bombay, mentioned to me 
that he introduced primers, and was able to asso¬ 
ciate with himself an abundant supply of fellow- 
labourers; with regard to the alleged statement 
about the impracticable character of the education 
given, I think the parents should know best. 
The opinion seems to be a very strong one that 
Urdu is not so satisfactory a vehicle for the educa¬ 
tion of children of agriculturists as Hindi; cer¬ 
tainly around Delhi and Lahore, probably also 
around Amritsar and Batala. 

Q. 4 .—You have described the status and 
working of Muhammadan indigenous schools in 
the Yusafzai country and between Multan and 
Sukkur. Do you think that these institutions 
which you saw could really be classed as educa¬ 
tional institutions for the people ? 

A. 4. —I think their pupils were gathered from 
all classes, but the number of pupils attending was 
not very large. One school had about a hundred. 
The teaching was mainly religious, but not exclu¬ 
sively so. That was an exceptionally large school. 
In the others I found between 20 and 30 pupils. 

Q. 5. —May we take it that the people ob¬ 
tained a fair education, from their own point of 
view, in those schools ? 

A. 5. —Yes; I think so. 

Q. 6. —Have you had the same opportunity of 
observing indigenous schools in other parts of the 
Pan jab? 

A. 6. —No, I am sorry to say I have not. 

Q. 7 .—May we take it that the only indigen¬ 
ous schools you observed have impressed you 
favourably ? 

A. 7. —They were very good in the Yusafzai 
country, but only fairly good in Multan. 

Q. 8.—-May we ask if in answer 55 you ad¬ 
vocate a mixed system of grants-in-aid, and pay¬ 
ment by results ? 

A. 8. —Yes, I think so. 
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Note by Me. H. G. Keene regarding Bishop Pbench’s proposed ethics on a theistic 

basis. 


If such a system can be introduced into tlie 
national schools of India, it will not only be no 
“ interference ” or breach of neutrality, but will 
be welcomed by Native opinion. Gut it is highly 
necessary that, in limine, a clear understanding' 
should be formed of what is meant by a theistic 
basis. 

One of the most popular and compendious trea¬ 
tises on the history of morals is the well-knorvn 
work 1 of Mr. W. E. Hartpole Lecky, and it may 
be usefully cousulted as showing the conclusions 
arrived at 'a {few years ag 0 by an intelligent and 
ardent student of the subject. 

Mr. Lecky begins by stating that there are two 
questions principally involved in the historical 
study of morals : the changes in “ the standard 1 '’ 
and the changes in “ the type.” He might have 
gone further and shown that these correspond to 
the two schools of intuition and of utility, and 
that their co-existence furnishes their reconciliation. 

By “ standard” he says that he means the 
various degrees in which people indifferent times 
[and countries?] have practised tie recognised 
virtues—a sort of isometrical chart of moral tem¬ 
perature. 

By “ type ” lie understands the relative import¬ 
ance which they have attached to different virtues 
—here purity, there courage, &e. , &c., much as 
the English pay the horse a good deal of the 
honour that the Hindus pay the ox aid cow. 

The first implies what used to be called Platonic, 
or intuitional, views; that it is in the nature of 
man to acknowledge certain moral obligations and 
progress in their practice. 

The second partakes of the Utilitarian system ; 
for it postulates—what history amply confirms— 
that varying sta f es of society require varying ser¬ 
vices and observances—nay, even make them con¬ 
ditions of membership. 

In the synthesis of hereditary and adaptation, 
we find—do we not?—the reconciliation of these 
long-conflicting schools. But the question now 
especially arising is, how far an etiical system 
founded on “ a theistic basis” would be capable of 
supporting the said synthesis? 

If by tbeistic basis we be allowed tc understand 
a fundamental recognition of tlie Infinite underlying 
all our ihovghU, with a simultaneous: abnegation 
of all attempts to defiue it or connect our ethic 
rules with metaphysical dogma, I agree with the 
Bishop that it is well. I should expect that the 
sense of the Infinite, so taken as a basis of morals, 
would act in this way. Let us suppose society 
gone wrong on some particular subject—as Persian 
society, in the time of Voltaire, is said to have 
regarded unchastity as a sort of duty by way of a 


protest against the priesthood of the Romish 
Chuch. Now, it would seem that a young pro¬ 
vincial, born of religious parents and thrown into 
such a society, might do good by maintaining in 
his mind a “ type ” founded on religious feeling, 
somewhat lowered from the “ standard ” set up 
originally by the ascetic influences of his breeding. 

r lhe old distinction between instinct and reason 
is similar, if not identical. A beast can mature 
or weaken inherited tendencies by his acquired 
experience. But this can only take place—to any 
good or great extent—by the help of man. What 
man is to the beast that God may be to us. We 
are certainly able, without exclusively human aid, 
to create in ourselves new habits, aud to alter the 
thoughts and deeds of those around us. And this is 
often done under influences that seem to be supra 
naturam, and affected by emotions of the kind we 
call “religious.” 

So far, I am for the theistic basis. But I would 
not admit the least tincture of a future state of 
responsibility. 2 The Jews had a grand moral law 
without such a sanction; and so, you may say, 
had the Greeks. It is not capable of demonstra¬ 
tion or verification which the doctrine of the 
Infinite is. And it is a doctrine which, when 
strongly embraced, is apt to engender an evil off¬ 
spring: bigotry, fanaticism, cruelty, and horror of 
death, which men constitutionally brave may find 
it difficult to overcome. I am aware that it has 
also acted sometimes in the opposite way; but we 
have no right to assume that it will do so always 
or as a general rule. Because, in order to make a 
belief in immortality potent as an encouragement 
to face death, you must- make it clear that the 
future life will be happy. And this demands a 
conviction that not only our deeds but our opinions 
are entirely correct and pleasing to God. 

And even then it would be but a new motive. 
It is probable that those religions that have been 
most fruitful for good have been those which have 
appealed to self-sacrifice rather than to self- 
interest. On the whole, I should conclude that 
Altruism is not best inculcated by the arbitrary 
precepts of any sacerdotal system, but rather on 
the ground that every one has his own claims, and 
every Alter is also, from another point of view, an 
Ego. If to this you can add a purifying stream of 
emotion derived from an awed sense of the Infinite, 
it seems to me that you have gone as far as you 
well can. The one prepares the mind for the 
beauty of holiness, while the other shows that its 
best exercise is not in solitary asceticism, but in 
promoting fullness of social life. 

The 12th July 1882 . 


Evidence of the Bev. Me. Goiaknath ( Panjdb ). 


Ques. 1.—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

A ns, 1,—I have been connected will schools in 


the Ludhiana and Jalandhar Districts from 1837 
to the present time. During 35 years of this 
period I have been the Manager of the Jalandhar 
Mission School, which svas established in 18-17, as 
well as a teacher in it. 


1 History of 'European Morals , London, 18<>9. 

2 Lecky says very neatly :—“The theory that the arbitrary will of the Deity is the rule of morals and the anticipation of 
future rewards and punishments, the sanction com ists of twe parts : the first annihilates the goodness of God ; the second tlie 
virtue of man I., p. 55. 
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Ques. 3 .—In your province, is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—The influential classes in this province 
are generally uneducated, and are naturally un¬ 
willing to give their influence and their money to 
promote education among the classes beneath their 
own, unless urged to do so by Government; while 
the lower classes themselves are indifferent to pri¬ 
mary education only. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by District Com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Aus. 7 .—Funds assigned for primary education 
cannot be advantageously entrusted to district 
committees or local boards in the majority of 
the districts of the Panjab, because the members 
themselves are generally not fitted to undertake 
such work—(1) because most of them cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between the different kinds of education 
to be imparted to the different classes of the popu¬ 
lation; and (2) from want either of interest in, or 
of systematic information on, the various subjects 
of education. 

'Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestion to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —Village schoolmasters are not looked 
upon with any great respect, because they are 
mostly drawn from those who have failed to get 
employment in any other department; but there 
has been, no doubt, some improvement recently 
in this respect owing to the establishment of 
Government Normal schools. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —Primary schools would become more 
popular than they are if the attention of the pupils 
were given solely to acquiring facility in reading 
and writing Urdu, a thorough acquaintance with 
the Shikasta and Kuteherry language, and so much 
of arithmetic as would meet their every-day re¬ 
quirements. This last should consist of a judicious 
combination of the English and Native systems of 
tables and accounts, and the keeping of an accu¬ 
rate bahi (the Native system of book-keeping). 
The people would soon see how by a knowledge 
of these subjects they would be less at the mercy 
of their sharp money-lenders. 


the people, as different from Urdu. The lan¬ 
guage invariably spoken and understood by the 
people is one and the same as Urdu, with an ad¬ 
mixture of Panjabi words and Panjabi gramma¬ 
tical inflections. My experience of 35 years en¬ 
ables me to say that the people when addressed in 
Panjabi invariably reply in plain Urdu. Had 
Urdu not been the language adopted by the people, 
our school would not be so popular as they now 
are. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views—first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14. — In every circle of a pulwari there 
ought to be a primary school, and these schools 
should he kept opeu at hours most convenient to 
the cultivator class of boys, and for not more than 
about tsvo hours a day. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and col¬ 
leges upon the grant-iu-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. — l know of very few, if any, such 
liberal-minded men as would help in this object 
alone. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government or any local 
authority having control of public money were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —I do not think the time has come yet 
in this province at any rate for Government to 
withdraw from any school, much less from any 
higher educational institution. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, [d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —The present condition that at least 
half the total expenditure should he provided from 
private sources is, in my opinion, very difficult to 
fulfil in the case of those places where the people, 
though willing to contribute to the best of their 
ability, are yet unable to raise sufficient funds to 
enable them to start and maintain a school with a 
bare equivalent from Government. In such cases 
the opinion of district officers should be asked; 
and if after due enquiry they are satisfied that the 
people have done their best, Government might 
contribute even two-thirds of the total expenditure 
on the coudition that the people gradually increase 
their contribution, so as to fulfil the present con¬ 
ditions of the grant in a certain number of years. 
By this means local interest would he stimulated 
to make greater efforts in the cause of education, 
j This favour might with advantage he shown to (1) 
i primary schools for hoys; and (2) all Native girls’ 

I schools. 


Ques. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 .—In this province, although Panjabi 
may he supposed to be the language of the peo¬ 
ple, yet it can hardly he called the dialect of 


Ques. SI .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleo-es 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 
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Ans. 21. —Here generally all classes avail them¬ 
selves of education, except cultivators and busy 
tradesmen and mahajans ; the former, because they 
fear education might unfit their children for the 
plough; and the latter, because they cannot spare 
them from their business. 

The wealthy classes do not contribute their fail- 
share towards the support of education in the 
shape of fees for their own children, nor is the 
present rate of fees (from SI to Ro) taken from 
the wealthier classes adequate lor higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential aud stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Ans. 23. —In this province, without a permanent 
and adequate endowment it is r ot possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to compete successfully with a similar Government 
institution. This endowment sbofld be such that 
the annual income derived from if should be suffi¬ 
cient to enable the institution to be efficiently 
carried on independently of any other sources of 
income,— e.g., fees, &c. 

Qnes. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Educated Natives readily find employ¬ 
ment in this province, but the demand for their 
services is decreasing, aud this w 11 continue till 
industrial pursuits, suited to their habits of life, 
are opened out. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use¬ 
ful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —As far as my experience goes, I do 
not think so. 

Qnes. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schiols for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27, —This question involves a great truth. 
It is true that the subjects of examination on the 
whole take up so much of the teachers' aud pupils' 
attention, and the subjects prescribed are them¬ 
selves of such a nature, as to leave little or uo 
time for imparting knowledge of more practical 
value for the requirements of ordinary life. 

Ques. 23. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the Uuiversity Entrance Examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 .—In the opinion of a great many men 
of experience, as well as my own, the number of 
candidates for the Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ; and this excess of the suoply over the 
demand is due to the fact that the majority of 
those who present themselves at this examination 
do not enter a college to fiuish their studies. They 
value this examination simply as a means of secur¬ 
ing a certificate as a passport to Government era- 
Punjab. 


ployment. It would, therefore, be better to keep 
them longer in school to impart to them knowledge 
of more practical value than the course of studies 
now prescribed by the University. 

Ques. 29 .—"What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29 .—In this province, as a rule, Govern¬ 
ment scholarships have not hitherto been impar¬ 
tially administered as between Government and 
aided schools. Owing to this fact the majority 
of poor but intelligent and deserving boys have 
been drawn away from aided schools to Govern¬ 
ment institutions. It must in fairpess be added, 
however, that the Director of Public Instruction 
has recently issued a circular in which it is pro¬ 
posed, with the sanction of Government, to award 
Government scholarships to all who may have 
fulfilled the required conditions at the late Middle 
School Examination, and to leave it optional with 
the holders thereof to attend any school they 
please. 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ; aud how far is this 
support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30 .—Municipal support is at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools; but how far this 
is likely to be permanent it is impossible to say. 
It might probably be withdrawn if the present 
district schools were to be made over to Munici¬ 
palities. 

Ques. 34 .—-How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34 .—There is great room for improvement, 
the text books in use now not being in every case 
suited to the special requirements of different classes 
of pupils, especially in the primary department. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government, to a large extent, from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—In my opinion such withdrawal 
would have a retrograde effect. Education has 
not yet taken a sufficiently deep root in this prov¬ 
ince to continue to grow and spread without 
Government support. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject? 

Ans. 39 .—I am not aware of any such instruc¬ 
tion occupying a place in the course of Govern¬ 
ment institutions. It has been remarked to me 
by intelligent persons that Government schools 
have turned out more atheists than Missionary 
schools have men who are sceptics, and scoff at 
their own religion, the reason probably being that 
the pupils' feelings of reverence for sacred things 
are encouraged and carefully fostered in the latter 
class of institutions. 

Education without definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct cannot be 
called complete. Suitable text-books might be 
introduced into the primary department, as English 
literature is so saturated with high and noble 
sentiments on these points as to supply, under 

57 
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careful tuition, sufficient instruction to pupils in 
the higher departments. 

Ques 41 .-—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ques. 41 .—What progress have been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls’ schools larger 
in amount and given on less onerous terms than 
those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction suffi¬ 
ciently marked? 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female education, 
what share has already been taken by European 
ladies; and how far would-it be possible to in¬ 
crease the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause? 

Ans. 41 to 46 .—In the city of Jalandhar we 
have about 25 private houses in which instruction 
is given to the girls in them and to a few neigh¬ 
bours who collect there. We have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a public school apart from 
a family. In these 25 houses Government and 
Missionary schools are included. 

We cannot expect any very good results from 
female education until the male part of the com¬ 
munity is educated up to such a point as to be able to 
appreciate the value of educated wives and 
daughters. Some good has been done, and this 
is entirely due to the encouragement given by 
Government and European ladies interested in 
. female education, and schools established under 
the auspices of Zanana Ladies’ Societies in Eng¬ 
land and America. 


Ques. 50 .—Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education ? 
Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the department more men of practical train¬ 
ing in the art of teaching and school management ? 

Ans. 50 .—There can be no doubt that more 
beneficial results would be obtained by introducing 
into the department more men of practical training 
in the art of teaching and school management, 
although even under the present system teachers 
taken from University men are often found to be 
in no way inferior to trained men. 

Ques. 53 .—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53 .—It is very difficult to introduce this 
system, because parents object that it is, as it were, 
punishing them for the benefit of the poorer classes 
whose education they are opposed to; and they 
often ask if their children will derive any additional 
advantage in return for the extra amount they are 
charged. If, as is done in English schools, extra 
subjects ( e.g ., drawing, book-keeping, Sanskrit, &c.) 
were taught to those only who paid for them, they 
would no doubt be willing to pay a higher fee. 

Ques. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the Mu¬ 
hammadans) such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education ? To 
what are these circumstances due, and how far have 
they been provided for? 

Ans. 67 .—In city of Jalandhar there is no class 
of the population which requires exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education, our 
school being as popular among Muhammadaus and 
among Hindus. 



Evidence of Miss M. Hose Greenfield ( Ludhiana , Punjab). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. I.—I came to Ludhiana in November 1875 
as an Agent of the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East, and have been here ever 
since, with the exception of one year’s furlough 
at home, and occasional visits to other places. 

My work has been to educate women and girls 
in this city, as far as opportunity allowed, by 
means of schools and house-to-house visitation ; 
and in visiting other towns in the province I have 
always made a point of enquiring into the progress 
of female education. 

During Evangelistic tours in this district I 
have had some opportunity of seeing the condition 
of the agricultural classes, and especially of their 
women. My experience, therefore, though limited, 
may probably be regarded as typical, and will be 
found in most respects to correspond with that of 
others engaged in similar work in the Panjab. 

Ques. 2 ,—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 


Ans. 2 .—As far as females are concerned, it can 
hardly be said to have begun; in a few places 
only are there Government girls’ schools, and the 
teaching in them is very unsatisfactory. There 
can be no very great improvement in this respect 
until the present class of teachers are replaced by 
women trained in Normal schools, lie spectable 
Natives, as a rule, are very averse to entrusting 
their daughters’ education to men. 

All primary education should begin in the 
vernacular spoken in the district, so as to reach 
the understanding of the people. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and, if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and, if so, 
from w r hat causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—During the last ten years a marked 
change has taken place in the attitude of the 
Native community towards female education, which 
is now being sought more or less by all classes in 
the cities where zanana work, or systematic private 
tuition of females, is being carried on. The village 
population are behindhand, chiefly because they 
have had no opportunities; but I have frequently 
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been asked to open schools for girls in the villages, 
and in two places where we have begun, the 
schools are doing well. 

If there is any one class of Natives who might 
be considered as practically excluded from the 
benefits of Government primary schools for girls, 
it is the higher class who keep their W'omen in 
strict purdah; but if education be given to the 
poor, this class of people will soon be shamed into 
providing private governesses lor their wives and 
daughters. Educated women vv 11 thus find luera- 
tive employment. 

Ques, 8. —What classes of schools should, iu 
your opinion, be entrusted to ".VI unieipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —The Municipal committee in Ludhi¬ 
ana have just signally failed in the attempt to 
sustain girls’ schools in the city, dtbough, in order 
to make them popular, the Kuran -and other re¬ 
ligious books were allowed to be taught in them. 
Alter being in existence for a short time, they 
were relinquished as practically useless. In my 
opinion these schools failed for iwo reasons— 1st, 
unfaithfulness on the part of the teachers; 2nd, 
want of proper supervision on the part of the 
Municipal committee. I shoule think there are 
few Municipal committees that could be trusted 
with the management of girls’ schools. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Qns. 10. —In girls’ schools, ordiuary plaiu 
sewing, knitting, and spinning should be taught, 
as well as embroidery. The Panjabis are very 
fond of singing, hut I fear Government school 
teachers could hardly be expected to teach that. 
The multiplication table might b ; sung, as is the 
practice in some “ bania ” schools. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular? 

Ans. 11. —Neither of the languages taught in 
the Government female schools in this district 
is the dialect of the people. Both Urdu and Hindi 
are to them foreign tongues, though the latter 
has more affinity to Gurmukhi than the former. 
I believe this to be one reason why the schools 
already established are not so useful or popular as 
they might be. The people ask, “ Are our daughters 
to become Munshis and do ‘ naukari ’ that they 
should learn Urdu?” For most ooys education 
merely means Government or Bailway employ¬ 
ment, not increase of manliness and intelligence, 
or increased fitness for the ordinary duties of life. 
“ What then,” they naturally ask, “ do our girls 
want with such education ? Ignorant fathers and 
mothers naturally suspect somethii g bad iu what 
is wholly beyond their comprehension, and the 
wildest stories about the purpose i f the Govern¬ 
ment in teaching the girls are circulated and be¬ 
lieved. 

Hindi, which is taught in five vil age schools in 
this district, is also unintelligible to the children 


until they have made considerable progress; hut 
on account of its being the character iu which the 
Shastras are written, it is preferred by most Hin¬ 
dus, and we teach it largely in the city. But 
many of our Hindu pupils learn Gurmukhi also, 
and I should always prefer leginning with the 
latter, and adding Hindi when the pupils have 
learned the use of reading. 

I find the Gurmukhi readers make most rapid 
progress, because, as soon as they have learned 
the alphabet and begin to join the letters, they 
find that they make sounds familiar to them, and 
every sentence read has an intelligible meaning. 
Little tales are fully appreciated, and by the time 
the First Reader is finished, the child is able to 
read at sight and appreciate any simple Gurmukhi 
book, while the most ignorant parents listening to 
the lessons spelled out at home and recognising 
some of their own trite proverbs or witticisms 
encourage the little reader with a repeated “ Wah ! 
wah ! ” Whereas our Hindi pupils labour through 
the first book, recognising only a few words here 
and there; the second, which contains short 
stories, is more comprehensible, hut still 10 per 
cent, of the words need explanation ; and there 
are very few Native teachers who ever pause to 
explain a word or see that the lesson is understood. 
Every book brings new difficulties, not only in 
the subject-matter, but in long compound words 
derived from the Sanskrit, the meaning of which 
might be recognised in provinces where Hindi i3 
spoken, but is far above the comprehension of our 
Panjabis. 1 strongly advocate, therefore, that in 
all village schools at least, Gurmukhi should be 
taught first, in order to open the minds of the 
children, adding in the higher classes Urdu for 
Muhammadans and Hindi for the Hindus; 
and feel sure that pupils so taught will he more 
intelligent and make far more rapid progress than 
those instructed on any other plan; while such as 
are early withdrawn from school will have gained 
a power of reading in their mother-tongue which 
will enable them at any time to carry on their 
own education independently of any teacher. 

If the Indian Government purpose educating 
the masses of the people for their ordinary avoca¬ 
tions, and not, as hitherto, only a handful of boys 
for Government service, this reasoning will apply 
with equal force to village boys’ schools. One 
year out of the school course devoted to Gurmukhi 
would be quite sufficient to teach any boy of 
average ability to read and write it well, and 
if Urdu were then begun, side by side with 
Panjabi, the teacher would reap a great advantage 
from having an awakened intellect to deal with— 
a mind to which w'ords had begun to bear a 
meaning. 

The objection made by some that there is no 
literature in Gurmukhi seems to me a very super¬ 
ficial one. If a large reading population be created 
a literature suited to its wants will soon spring 
up. "What Urdu literature is there at the present 
time that is not more or less directly the fruit 
either of Government patronage or Missionary 
effort ? And what is the moral tone and intellectual 
status of the few Native books of poetry and prose 
written independently of such influences ? 

It must not be imagined that Panjabi is spoken 
in the villages only, and that Urdu is spoken and 
understood generally in the towuis. Far from this 
being the case, all the lower classes, and the women 
of the higher, even including such foreigners as 
Kashmiris and Kabulis, use Panjabi as the medium 
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for interchange of thought. Even the Govern¬ 
ment servants who talk high-flown Urdu in court 
often leave it at the door of their own homes and 
resume the familiar colloquial. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in yoxxr opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —I think a system of partial payment 
by resxxlts is one likely to stimulate the teachers 
to confirmed effort. At the same time the stand¬ 
ards, for girls at least, must not be too high, and 
examinations should be frequent. If the ordinary 
fixed stipend were only subsistence allowance, and 
additional payment made for every child who 
passes from a lower to a higher class, great encour¬ 
agement would be given to the teacher. Payment 
for mere attendance would be a mistake, as the 
returns could be easily falsified and any number of 
scholars collected at examination time. 

Ques. 13 —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —The time has not come yet for taking 
fees in girls’ schools; even books should be sup¬ 
plied. We always give books and talchtis, requiring 
the scholars to find their own pens and ink, and to 
pay for lost or torn books. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —Primary schools for girls could no 
doubt be started without opposition in every village 
if it were the order of the Government, and the 
necessary funds were provided. 

(a )—In a few places Sikh women will be found 
who can read and write Gurmukhi, and these should 
first be utilised. Where thei'e is no suitable 
woman, any respectable man might be employed as 
teacher for a time, but to be replaced by a woman 
as soon as possible. Village schoolmasters might 
be encouraged to teach their own wives or daugh¬ 
ters to fit them to take charge of the girls’ schools. 

(d) —The monitor system should be introduced. 
If, as soon as a girl can read and write moderately 
well, she were, while still under tuition, paid a 
small sum for teaching the younger classes, the 
parents would soon see the advantages of educa¬ 
tion. 

Certificates of qualification to teach up to the 
different standards should be given, and by 
degrees none but certificated female teachers 
should be employed. 

( c ) —Active European supeiwision is indispen¬ 
sable. Frequent and unexpected visits from the 
District Inspector are the only means of securing 
anything like regularity and order in the schools. 
The multiplication of Inspectors, though an expen¬ 
sive plan, will eventually bring about a better order 
of things than is seen at present. 

(d) —I think the Government should not give 
large monetary rewards to the girls (or boys either) 
for progress in their studies. It tends to discourage 
other schools which have not the same resources at 
command. 

I know of one instance at least where a well- 
qualified Christian Native woman was thwarted in 
her attempts to start a girls’ schools, not by any 
religious prejudices on the part of the parents, but 
simply by the exceeding free-handedness of the 
Government Inspector in the neighbouring girls’ 
school. The children were withdrawn when it was 
found rupees were not forthcoming, and sent 


where they were paid for learning. I have heard of 
another case in which girls partially educated in a 
mission school were attracted to the Government 
girls’school, by rewards being given for attend¬ 
ance only! 

If at the yearly or half-yearly examination, 
pieces of cloth or some sweetmeats were given to 
younger, and books to the elder, pupils, it would, 
I think, be a wiser way of rewarding progress, 
and the monetary rewards might be reserved for 
the teachers. 

Ques. 31. —Does the Univex-sity curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —Training in a Normal school is most 
important. The art of teaching is hardly known in 
this country, the usual system being that of simple 
cramming and parrot-like repetition, and that 
from the very beginning. I have known children 
able to repeat the first book by heart who could 
hardly recognise a single letter, and it is wonderful 
that with such teaching they ever learn to read at 
all. 

It is not every one who lcnows who is qualified 
to teach, and a Normal school would sift the 
candidates, and unsuitable men or women would 
be rejected. 

Evei-y Normal school should be under the super¬ 
vision of a first class European schoolmaster or 
mistress, and the students should come well pre¬ 
pared by college or school training, and needing 
only to learn the best way of teaching. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your proviuce ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32 .—As only one of our schools, tlx at for 
Native Christians, is under Government inspection 
I know little of the system at pi'esent in force, but 
venture to suggest that if girls’ schools are to reach 
all classes it is veiy desirable that Inspectresses 
should be employed. The higher class Muhamma¬ 
dans and Hindus would not like their daughters to 
attend Goveimment schools visited by an Inspector ; 
indeed, one of our schools was nearly broken up by 
the report that such an inspection was to take place. 

All persons employed in the work of inspection 
should be required to become familiar with the 
dialect of their respective provinces, for so long as 
inspection is carried on through the medium of 
munshis and pandits, bribery and corruption and 
false returns will abound. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The present Government series of 
Urdu Readers, while an improvement on the past, 
leaves much to be desired. 

The Kaula still give? too much time to the 
letters and their variohs combinations, before 
beginning reading exercises. 

(The Christian Vernacular Education Society 
has just made a step in the right direction; and, 
following the most modern improvements in 
English primers, has published an Urdu First 
Rook, in which the letters and their use in words 
ai-e taught so gradually that the scholar knows 
many words, and can read whole sentences, before 
the whole alphabet is acquired. As far as we have 
tested this plan, the results are very satisfactory.) 

The Urdu First Reader, Government series, is 
too difficult to follow the Kaidct and provides no 
spelling exercises. 
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The information given in the Urdu Eeaders (up 
to the fourth), though interesting, is not suffici¬ 
ently useful or varied. For girls' schools especially, 
where the children are so early removed on account 
of marriage, it is most desirable that even the first 
books should contain lessons on sanitation, the 
preservation of health, simple remedies, and tales 
aimed at undermining popular superstitions. 

First lessons in geography, history, arithmetic, 
and letter-writing might all with advantage be 
combined in a very simple elementary series for 
the use of primary girls’ schools 

The “ Istri Shiksha” published by Government 
for the use of Hindu girls’ schools is somewhat on 
this plan, but the lessons are net well graduated; 
the whole of the letter-writing and arithmetic 
being massed into the 4th, 5th, and Cth parts, and 
the reading lessons have a very low moral tone. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how such a lot of 
ridiculous stories, thickly interspersed with quota¬ 
tions from the Sliastras, could ever have been 
published under the auspices of an enlightened 
Government pledged to religious neutrality. 

A few only of the objectionable passages are 
quoted below:— 

Part II, page 2 .—“ Come, repeat the name of Ram.'’ 

Part II, page 9 .—“ The Great Spirit has made the door 
of salvation very easy for women, that if they learn a little 
reading, do not disobey their husbands, and put their minds 
into their household work, and regarding their husbands as 
God:, continue to serve them, there is no better means of j 
getting renown in both worlds than i:his." 

Part III, page 11 .—“Drinking the water of one’s hus- J 
band’s feet has the same merit as p lgrimage and bathing; 
for the service of the husband is greater even than the wor- | 
ship of Mahadev.” 

Part III, page 21. —“ Men and women should do such 

deeds as will make them renowned, ..it is written 

in the Shastras that, as long as trial’s fame lasts on earth, 
so long he enjoys heaven.” (This is followed by the story 
of a Raja who was just about to be turned out of heaven 
and was reinstated because the tittles were still praising 
him in the river.) 

The typography of this scries and of all the 
other Hindi and Gurmukhi books issued at the 
Government Press is very fruity, and contrasts 
strongly with the beautiful Hindi printing turned 
out by mission presses in Allahabad, Ludhiana, 
and elsewhere. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —At present, although the founda¬ 
tions of character are laid during the earliest years 
of life, the primary course includes nothing worthy 
of the name of definite instruction iu duty, or the 
principles of moral conduct. 

But it is difficult to see what can be taught on 
the subject, or where a moral standard can be 
found, so long as everything savouring of Christian 
teaching must be excluded , while such moral pre¬ 
cepts as those of Sadi and some of the Hindu 
and Sikh Gurus are to be Included iu the educa¬ 
tional course. 

Will the morality of the Kuran do for a stand¬ 
ard, with all the degradation of women involved 
in its precepts, and war to the death with the 
infidel, one of its chief doctrines? 

Will the teaching of both Hindus and Sikhs do 
for a basis that God himself is the author of siu, 
and (most illogical sequence) that the pain of the 
present is the punishment c>f sin in a past state of 
existence; therefore, good works are to be prac¬ 
tised as a means of future reward ? 

Panjab. 


Can you found a pure morality on any but pure 
conceptions of the Deity, and is there any suffi¬ 
cient authority to regulate human conduct short 
of His command? Nothing hut the fear of God 
and the love of God can make man truly upright, 
and mere moral precept avails nothing In the 
contest with gross moral depravity. The Ten 
Commandments are far too pure to please an 
idolatrous nation; should a Christian Government 
shrink from laying upon it the commands of God ? 

Perhaps a catechism founded on the Penal Code 
as the Government standard of morality might he 
approved by all parties. 

It may he suggested that it is hardly fair to the 
students of English to withhold from them the 
Book which has been the inspiration of all that is 
noble in English life and English literature, the 
very basis of our national freedom, and the leaven 
which has preserved the English nation and given 
it to-day so high a place among the nations of the 
earth. No student can be regarded as educated 
in the English classics until he has read and 
studied the English Bible. Its pure simple Saxon 
idiom would he as good a corrective to the high- 
flown Babu-English so often ridiculed, as its grand 
revelation of divine and human character and rela¬ 
tionships would be to the gropings after light of 
all uninspired teachers. 

But whatever books he taught in the schools, 
the example of the teacher will ever exert a most 
powerful influence on the scholars. Truthfulness 
and honesty should be required from every master 
or mistress, and any immoral conduct should be 
punished with dismissal. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges iu your province? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—There is no doubt that the physical 
constitution of most Native children is not able to 
bear the same mental strain as that of English 
children. If statistics could be collected from 
high schools and colleges in the Panjab,. it would, 
I believe, be found that far too large a proportion 
of students die of consumption and scrofulous 
diseases (though the immediate cause of death is 
often stated simply as “ fever”), pointing to the 
conclusion that hereditary tendencies to disease 
and the pernicious influences of the climate are 
rapidly developed by overtaxing of the braiu, com¬ 
bined no doubt with uncleanly habits, insufficient 
food, and want of fresh air and exercise. If this 
be true with regard to hoys, it will be so also with 
regard to girls, who indeed are, in many respects, 
under still greater disadvantages. Amongst the 
higher classes girls are so confined that the bless¬ 
ings of fresh air and exercise are unknown, whilst 
among the lower they are the household drudges 
almost from babyhood, and are neither fed so well 
nor cared for as the boys. Should they be allow¬ 
ed to attend school in the morning, they must, on 
returning home, cook the food, grind, spin, and 
nurse the baby, while their more fortunate brothers 
have leisure for home preparation of lessons, and 
play. Add to all this the custom of early mar¬ 
riage, which takes the child from her lessons just 
when she is old enough to appreciate them, and it 
will be evident that a large amount of mental 
culture must not be expected from the girls of this 
generation. Should it be pressed upon them, it 
will he at the cost of injury to health and sacrifice 
of life. 

58 
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Our experience in the Christian Girls’ Boarding 
School goes to show that much brain work cannot 
be done on ordinary native food; that a more 
generous diet, with plenty of fresh air, is necessary 
to keep school childreu in health. In institutions 
where this can be secured we may look for a higher 
standard of proficiency; but the standard for city 
and village day schools should be much lower for 
girls than for boys. 

Both for girls’ and boys’ schools, especially in 
the younger classes, some drill exercise would be 
advantageous, but it should be given between 
classes, not for an hour at a time, the object being 
to relieve the muscles cramped by sitting—not to 
weary the children. Care will be needed in intro- 
ducting this into girls’ schools, lest a fear should 
be cherished that the girls are being taught to 
dance! 

Another point of extreme importance which 
affects the physical well-being of every student is 
that the type of all class-books should be clear 
and large. The ravages made by small-pox, 
ophthalmia, and other diseases, upon the eyes of the 
Natives of this country are patent to all who live 
amongst them. I should think that fully 50 per 
cent, of the adult population have defective sight, 
and their sufferings from ophthalmia during certain 
seasons of the year most pitiable. Home prepa¬ 
ration for all the higher classes must be pursued at 
night, and- the flickering light of an ordinary 
“ diva ” is ruinous to the students’ eyes. It is, 
therefore, most important that no additional strain 
should be put on the eyes by the school-books 
being printed in a fine or defective type. No con¬ 
sideration of cheapness should weigh for a moment 
in comparison with the preservation of the bless¬ 
ing of good sight. 

If, instead of primers, the Government would 
have printed in each of the three languages taught 
in the province a series of about twelve large 
sheets containing the alphabet, figures, and pro¬ 
gressive spelling lessons up to the formation of 
sliort sentences, and have them hung up in a con¬ 
spicuous position in every primary school, they 
would serve the double purpose of primers and 
writing copies, and be in the end not more expen¬ 
sive than books. This plan would have the addi¬ 
tional advantage of correcting the position of the 
children during class time, as they would have to 
look up, not down, for their lesson. Stands for 
books in the higher classes are very desirable. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac¬ 
quainted; and, if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41 .—I know of no indigenous instruction 
for girls except that the Kuran is taught more or 
less by the Muhammadans, and the Granth by a 
few Sikhs. 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—There are ten Government schools for 
girls in Ludhiana district, but none in the city 
itself. In five of these Urdu is taught, and in 
five Hindi. The whole number of children on the 
books is 200, and the monthly cost R110-10. 

I examined one of the Hindu schools which 
has been in existence for some years, and is sup¬ 
posed to contain 26 girls. Out of the whole 
number present (21), barely half knew then- 


letters, six or seven were reading the First Book 
like parrots, and the remainder could with diffi¬ 
culty spell out the Second Book. Not more than 
one or two could write even small words from dic¬ 
tation, or work a sum of three terms in simple 
addition. 

The second Hindu school visited—the largest 
in the district—containing 42 pupils, showed 
better teaching; but here the highest class were 
reading the Prem Sagar, which was said to have 
been given as a reward by the Government In¬ 
spector, who could hardly have been aware of its 
contents when he put it into the hands of big 
girls to read with a Pandit. 

The only Urdu school examined was one recent¬ 
ly begun. The Kuran was put away on our 
entrance. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —I think mixed schools, except for in¬ 
fants, most undesirable, and the teaching of girls 
by men almost equally so: little boys might be 
taught by trained female teachers with advantage. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —As already suggested (A 9) monitor- 
ships should be given to the best scholars in pri¬ 
mary schools with a view to keeping them longer 
under instruction. Further progress should be 
rewarded by certificates of proficiency, and women 
or girls holding such certificates should be eligible 
either to hold scholarships in Normal schools or for 
appointment as teachers in primary schools. It is 
seldom that a girl remains in her native place after 
marriage ; but certificate would serve as a recom¬ 
mendation for service in other places. Widows 
should be specially encouraged to take up teaching 
as a profession. 

Normal schools might be established in the 
cities (or subsidised where they already exist), in 
which the students should receive scholarships of 
from two to four rupees a month, and teachers 
prepared in these for one or two years should be 
entitled to more or less remunerative posts accord¬ 
ing to their proficiency. Every such Normal 
school should have a good day school attached, in 
which the Normal school students should be the 
teachers. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —In Ludhiana there are eight ladies 
belonging to American and English missions en¬ 
gaged in the work of female education, assisted 
by seventeen female Christian teachers and eight 
Muhammadans and Sikhs, also females, with one 
exception. A munshi and pandit are employed in 
the Christian girls’ school. 

The total number of scholars, including three 
small village schools, is 564, and the average 
monthly expenditure, including the ladies’ salaries, 
is about R850. The whole of this expense is 
borne by the two societies to whom the work 
belongs, with the exception of a grant-in-aid of 
R50 to the Christian girls’ schools, and a Muni¬ 
cipal grant of R30 a month. 

The work is expensive in proportion to the 
number of scholars, chiefly because a large pro¬ 
portion of them are adults and are taught in their 
own homes; 130 families are thus visited, and the 
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whole number of schools is only nine ; in the city 
itself six. 

The large number of ladies superintending also 
adds considerably to the cost, aad a much larger 
number of children if gathered into schools might 
be taught efficiently without adding much to the 
expense. 

There are ladies engaged in similar work in 
Lahore, Amritsar, Batala, Jandidla, Jalandar, 
Multan, Firozpur, Rawul Pindi, and other places. 
I have little hope that any ladies will actively in¬ 
terest themselves in female education, but those 
who have devoted their lives to this work and a 
few others who are also actuated by real Christian 
motives. 

Ques. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Am, 47 .—I have noted one or two defects in 
the scheme for district schools, which may per¬ 
haps be avoided in the working of such schools 
when under careful management. 

1st ,—Thirty hours a week (5 hours a day) are 
appointed for children learning their letters and 
figures only! 

No wonder it is difficult for parents to get the 
little urchins to go to school, o • that they play 
truant on every possible opportunity. No wonder 
either that the usual native expression for placing 
a child in school is that they hove “ seated it.” 
Fancy putting a lively English child of five or six 
years of age to sit in a class for live hours a day 
and learn nothing but the A, B, C and 1, 2, 8. 

One of two inevitable consequences must follow 
—either the child learns habits of stolid indiffer 


ence and inattention, and stupidly sits out his 
school-hours and is considered a good boy, or he 
learns to amuse himself by ingenious devices for 
play, much to the discomfort of his teacher and 
companions, and probably gets enough whipping 
in the first two years of school-life to make him 
hate school for the rest of days; whilst the real 
culprits are those who lay such heavy burdens on 
infant minds and bodies. I would suggest that 
the school-hours be shortened for the first and 
second classes, and that, as soon as teachers can be 
trained, object lessons and lessons on the black¬ 
board, with drill exercise, be introduced. 

2nd .—It appears to me that the amount of 
arithmetic required from children just completing 
the Second Reader is too much. Notation, the 
multiplication table up to 16 x 16 and the four 
simple rules, are all to be learned during the same 
time that the child learns the alphabet and reads 
through two small books of less than fifty pages 
each. Is such a large proportion of arithmetic 
required in the School Board schools in England? 

If arithmetic were taught first by means of 
objects, and then the four simple rules worked 
mentally, the scholars would be better able to 
appreciate the meaning of sums worked on a slate. 

3rd .—Would it not be wiser to give the child¬ 
ren a little more knowledge of Urdu than can be 
gained from the first two Readers before expecting 
them to begin a foreign language, viz., Persian ? 

There is such a very small vocabulary in the 
Urdu Readers, and hardly any of the usual book 
words and phrases derived from Persian sources. 
A little more fluency in reading one tongue should 
be required before adding another; to be followed 
in the next class by a third. 

Ludhiana,; the 2nd June 1882. 


Cross-examination o/’Miss Greenfield. 


By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—Among what sort of people are your 
zanana pupils mainly to be found ? 

A. 1. —A large number of our pupils belong 
to the families of Government o ficials, native 
doctors, &c. And a large proportion of the boys 
educated in mission schools seek instruction for 
their wives and daughters. We have also a very 
large number of pupils among the lower classes. 

Q. 2. —You think that female education is 
likely to filter upwards rather than downwards. 
Is this, in your opinion, likely to render zanana 
work unnecessary ? 

A. 2. —On the contrary, I think i: will extend 
it. 

Q. 3. —Do you agree with Colcnel Holroyd 
that young native men of good fam ily could be 
usefully employed in teaching girls ? 

A. 3. —I do not at all agree with it. It would 
be by no means agreeable to the Native communi¬ 
ty, and would tend to cause girls to be withdrawn 
still earlier from schools. 

Q. 4. —Regarding your answer 8. Were these 
schools, in which the Kuran was read, aided schools 
or Government schools ? 

A. 4. —They were schools started by the Muni¬ 
cipal committee, but by the people they are regard¬ 
ed as Government schools, and it is considered 


that the Government has ordered the reading of 
the Kuran, &c. 

Q. 5. —Would schoolmasters be likely to train 
their wives or daughters as teachers for girls ; 
and what would be the advantage of this ? 

A. 5. —The advantages would be—(1) it would 
lessen the expense, (2) obviate the need for a 
separate house, (3) obviate the difficulty of find¬ 
ing suitable accommodation for a mistress, and (4) 
would fall in with the native idea of a teaching 
caste? It would be obviously to the advantage of 
the masters, by increasing their receipts. 

Q. 6. — Do you think girls would come to 
school without the payment for attendance to 
which you object ? 

A , 6.—If girls were taught needlework and 
other things likely to be useful, they would come 
to school without payment. 

Q. 7, —Were the schools of which you speak in 
your answer 14 as attracting pupils by money 
properly speaking Government or Municipal 
schools ? 

A. 7. —The case where money was so freely 
given was in a strictly Government school. 

Q. 8. —What is the system of teaching which 
produces this remarkable result, that children 
know the First Book, yet do not know their letters ? 

A. 8. —This is the old-fashioned system. I was 
asked to visit a Municipal girls 1 school, and on 
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going heard the children from far shouting the 
letters. On entering I found not a vestige of a 
hook, but the children were merely learning to 
repeat the alphabet by rote. At another school 
I also found no books, but the children were writ¬ 
ing from very badly-written copies. Here, on 
arriving two hours after the time for opening, I 
found no one present. Notice was given, and 
pandit and children arrived together. 

Q. 9. —From what class do you think Inspec¬ 
tresses might be drawn ? And are there no Inspec¬ 
tresses already appointed under the department ? 

A. 9. —I am not aware that there are any In¬ 
spectresses. In the Ludhiana district the girls’ 
schools are inspected by men. I think useful 
Inspectresses might be drawn from among the 
Eurasians. Native women would find a difficulty 
in moving about ; I think European or Eurasian 
ladies would find no great difficulty in this 
respect. 

Q. 10. —Are the persons engaged in inspection 
not acquainted with the dialect in which the chil¬ 
dren are taught? And if so, how do they carry on 
the inspection ? 

A. 10. —I am not aware that the Government 
Inspectors are acquainted with Panjabi. I judge 
not, from the remarks of the teachers of Govern¬ 
ment schools. 

Q. 11. —You desire that the school-books 
should contain tales, aimed at undermining popular 
superstitions. Do you mean by this the religion 
of the country ? 

A. 11. —Certainly not; I mean the belief in 
witchcraft and charms, &e., that are so prevalent 
among the women, 

Q. 12. —Why cannot the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society’s books be used in the schools, 
instead of the Istri Shiksha, from which you 
quote such remarkable passages ? 

A.. 12. —Because the Christian Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation Society’s books would be inconsistent with 
neutrality. But the Istri Shiksha, which seems 
to me inconsistent with neutrality and detri¬ 
mental to morality, is published by the Govern¬ 
ment for use in girls’ schools. 

Q. 13. —Do you find the typography of the 
Government Press school-books a hindrance to 
the progress of the children? And is it not im¬ 
proved in the books lately issued ? 

A. 13. —The latest books I have received are as 
faulty as before, with the additional disadvantage 
that the Urdu Readers are printed in a still smaller 
type. The Hindi Geography, which we should 
gladly use, is unavailable, because none of our 
teachers can read it, owing to the badness of the 
type. I think it is lithographed. 

Q. 14. —Are there no large sheet-lessons, al¬ 
phabets, &c., among the books published by the 
Department ? 


A . 14. —I have seen none in their lists, or in 
the Book Depot at Lahore, or in any of the schools. 
The Ludhiana Mission Fress prints beautiful 
Hindi, and would be happy to print any of these 
books for the Government. 

Q. 15. —Do you receive no grants for your zanana 
work ? If you did, could you extend your secular 
teaching to larger numbers of people ? 

A. 15. —We have no grant for zanana teaching. 
A grant would enable us to extend our teaching, 
which is partly secular, to larger numbers. 

Q. 10. —You speak of Gurmukhi as a language ; 
may I ask you to explain what you mean exactly ? 

A. 16. —I mean the Panjabi language, which is 
quite distinct from Hindustani or the Hindi of 
the books written in Gurmukhi characters. I 
have never found any difficulty in holding inter¬ 
course with women from different districts. I 
have conversed quite easily with women from 
Hoshiarpur, Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore— 
village-women—and found no difficulty. 

Q. 17. —Do you agree with Dr. Leitner in 
thinking that teachers of the old-fashioned class 
should he employed ? Or with Mr. Baring in think¬ 
ing that pensioned schoolmasters might be 
useful ? 

A. 17. — I think all girls’ schools ought to be 
taught by women. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1. —Is the Panjabi dialect always written in 
tho Gurmukhi character in the Ludhiana district; 
or is that character used specially by those who 
follow the Sikh religion ? 

A. 1. —I have seen only one book written in 
the Panjabi dialect, and in the Persian character, 
— a small book for Hakims. 

Q. 2. —Would the teaching of little boys by 
trained female teachers be opposed to the habits 
of the people ? 

A. 2. —I suppose that it has not been done, be¬ 
cause there are so few female teachers. I do not 
think the people have any objection. 

Q. 3 .—Do the custoihs of the people afford an 
obstacle to the employment of women as teachers ? 

A. 3.—-A great many of their customs stand 
in the way; but I do not think that they form 
insuperable obstacles. 

Q. 4. —Do you think that you can do any good 
at all in the way of education unless you act 
entirely in accordance with the feelings and habits 
of the people ? 

A. 4 .—I think our wish is to improve their 
habits and customs, even by opposing them when 
necessary. 


Evidence of Sardar Gurdyal Sings, 

Ques. 1 . —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education. 

A ns. 1 .—My experience has been gained in the 
Pan jab. Being a native of the province, I am 
acquainted with its institutions under Native and 
British rule. I was educated in a public school 
and college, and since have been employed in the 


, Assistant Commissioner, Hoshiarpitr. 

Civil Service. Still, I confess my experience is 
very limited. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of admin¬ 
istration or in the course of instruction ? 
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Ans. 2 .—The aim o£ primary education should 
be to teach the greater number of people to be 
able to read and write their vernacular correctly ; 
to be able to express themselves better than be¬ 
fore ; and to be able to keep ordinary accounts. 
Only those subjects should be taught which are 
likely to be useful to them in life. The sys¬ 
tem of cramming, injurious at every stage of 
education as it is, is especially so in primary edu¬ 
cation. Due regard ought also to be had to the 
desires of the parents as to what they wish their 
sons to learn. This aim the present system cannot 
attain, for the Natives of India are a congrega¬ 
tion of different tribes, whose manners and habits 
of life differ greatly from each other, and who 
more or less markedly exhibit ethnological differ¬ 
ences. It is wrong, therefore, to suppose that the 
same education and the same scheme of study ean 
suit them all equally. This fact has practically 
been ignored. The same scheme of studies has 
been authoritatively laid down for all classes. 
Though it may admirably be sui ted to the require¬ 
ments of a particular class, it cannot be so with 
all tribes and all classes. It must be, and, as a 
fact, it is unpopular. The system of our primary 
education is based on a wrong principle. It 
strives to oblige the different classes of the country 
to adapt themselves to receive one and the same 
instruction, which is supposed k> be of universal 
application; and, secondly, the vernacular of the 
people is not taught. Instead of simple Panjabi, 
they have to learn the elaborate Urdu, which they 
can never master until they l ave studied up to 
the high school standard. 

Thirdly, a foreign language is introduced at too 
early a stage of education. Boys are set to learn 
Persian when they have hardly been able to finish 
their vernacular course. 

Fourthly, geography of the world is introduced 
in schools when the boys cannot; understand even 
the text. In most cases they cannot pronounce 
correctly the names of the countries of the world 
and the principal towns, &e. What they are 
made to learn by rote of geography they soon forget 
after they have left the school, and this knowledge 
is of not the slightest use to them in after-life, 
supposing they leave school after finishing the 
primary course. 

I have to make the following suggestions :— 

{a) The language taught in the primary 
schools should be Panjabi, and Nagari 
characters should be used wherever the 
majority of people are-Hindus. Where 
majority is Muhammadan, Persian 
characters may be used, and where the 
population is Sikh, Gurmukhi charac¬ 
ters should be employed instead of 
Nagari. Where there are both Mu¬ 
hammadans and Hindus, two schools, 
or one school with Nagari aud Gur¬ 
mukhi, and another teaching the Pan- 
jribi language through the Persian 
character should be established. 

(b) The Persian language should not be 
taught in these schools. It might be 
commenced in middle schools. 

(r) Geography of the Panjab in particular, 
and of India generally, should only 
find place in these schools 
(d) Arithmetic to compound multiplication 
and division should be taught, but 
more thoroughly than before, and 
Panjifb. 


simple rules of mensuration be added 
to the course. 

In the administration of these schools the people 
should have a share. In the first place they will 
have to determine whether they want Nagari, Gur¬ 
mukhi, or Panjabi in the Persian character. In 
the second place, they should be induced to watch 
the working and progress of the schools as far as 
possible. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the inilu- 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —Primary education is sought for more 
or less by every class of the community ; but the 
education now given in the school is not very 
popular. I have heard a peasant say that educa- 
cation is ruin, for after a hoy has learnt to read 
and write he will no longer handle the plough. 
So also the village traders say that their sons, after 
finishing their education in the schools, cannot 
carry on their work. This class have to teach 
Hindi to their sons after they have been in our 
schools. The schools are mostly attended by 
persons whose sole aim is to obtain some Govern¬ 
ment post. Wandering tribes in a low state of 
civilisation, and the meanest castes, of course hold 
aloof from schools. The influential native classes 
desire the spread of education amongst the people. 
But they do not come forward openly unless the 
Government encourages them. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in thePaujab? . . . How far has the 

grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous 
schools ? Can it be extended further ? 

Ans. 4. —It is very difficult to state exactly the 
extent to which indigenous schools exist. But in 
almost all the principal villages where there is no 
Government school, there is some sort of indige¬ 
nous private schools. They are generally of the 
following descriptions 

(a) Private teachers employed by some of the 

rich inhabitants of the place for the 
education of their sons, who, as a rule, 
are allowed to teach the sons of other 
people also. Generally, they teach 
Persian or Sanskrit. Such schools are 
very rare now, but they were very 
common before the Government 
schools had been established all over 
the country, and are still to be found 
in Native States. 

(b) The arithmetic schools, where Padhas teach 

arithmetic (mentally in most parts), 
and the Hindi or Lunde alphabet, in 
which the boys make no further pro¬ 
gress than writing names. Such 
schools are very common, and are 
largely attended by boys of the trad¬ 
ing classes. 

(c) The Mullas of the mosques, the Pandits 

of Thakurdwaras, and the Sadhs and 
Bhais of the Dharmsalas, who teach 
the village boys. They give them 
mostly religious instruction, but they 
also teach them to read and write in 
Persian, Sanskrit, or Gurmukhi 
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characters, and in many instances give 
them a fair amount of instruction in 
those languages. 

( d ) The schools of the higher orders, such as 
the Hindu schools of Ludhiana and 
the Mussulman schools in some other 
parts of the country. 

With this class I am not personally well ac¬ 
quainted. 

The discipline is harder than in the Government 
schools, but not so regular. In many instances 
pupils are employed as servants. For slight 
mistakes they are occasionally severely beaten, 
whilst it is not an uncommon sight to see the boys 
employed in the menial service of the master in¬ 
stead of in reading. 

The masters are supported by the community 
by means of contributions paid mostly in kind ; 
but no fixed fee from boys is demanded. Their 
parents, however, give presents to the teacher on 
the principal festivals and on occasions of mar¬ 
riages, births, &c. The masters are selected gen¬ 
erally from the Mulla, Pandit, and the Bhai class, 
and are, as a rule, of very moderate attainments ; 
but occasionally good Arabic, Sanskrit, and Hindi 
scholars are met with in this class. 

There are no special arrangements for the se¬ 
lection and the training of the masters. But the 
education the Mulla and the Pandit class is now 
receiving cannot fail to have its beneficial effect 
on the indigenous schools. The Panjab Uni¬ 
versity College, through the Oriental College, is 
thus rendering a very good service to the cause of 
education in this way, as well as in many other 
ways. Only by giving grants-in-aid on liberal 
terms can these schools be turned to good account, 
and not by absorbing them into the standard 
primary schools, as has been done in so many 
instances. Most of the masters are very willing 
to accept State aid; and the extension of educa¬ 
tion will help the people in finding such masters 
as would be able to conform to rules laid down by 
Government. There is large room still for the 
grant-in-aid system being extended still further to 
such schools. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service with boys edu¬ 
cated at schools ? 

Ans. 5 .—Home education is most valuable 
where it can be had. It is only where the father 
or other guardian is himself educated that the 
children can have education at home. Those who 
can educate their boys at home are, as a rule, un¬ 
willing to send them to a primary school, but 
would only send them to a middle school. As to 
the relative value of the instruction imparted, 
though those who have received education at home 
cannot in general compete on equal terms at the 
public examinations with those who have been 
taught in the public schools, yet they are better 
trained and are capable of making more rapid pro¬ 
gress. Men educated in their own houses are ex¬ 
tensively found in the public service, though not 
possessing so wide a knowledge as those who have 
been in the public schools. They are perhaps 
better acquainted with Persian and form better 
munshis ; but home education does not prevail to 
any great extent in this country as yet. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 


on private efforts, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary education in rural districts ? . 

Ans. 6. —In this country in the rural districts 
private effort unaided by Government can do al¬ 
most nothing to further national education. If, 
however, aided by Government and encouraged, 
it can to a certain extent supplement the primary 
school system. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by 'district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —The management of all primary schools, 
whether in the urban or rural districts, can in 
my opinion be entirely made over with advantage 
to the local boards, the Municipalities, and the 
district committees. It is the only means by 
which we can make the people, through their re¬ 
presentatives, take real interest in school adminis¬ 
tration. The limits which I would like to see 
imposed on the free action of these bodies in this 
respect should be such as would prevent them 
from making vital changes in the system pre¬ 
scribed, or standard of education fixed upon. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision? 

Ans. 8. —All primary schools should, in my 
opinion, be made over to the Municipal commit¬ 
tees. They should not have power to close any 
school without the sanction of Government. In 
this ease I think no other security against the 
committee failing .to make provision is neces¬ 
sary ; for, although the Municipal income is fluc¬ 
tuating, yet it depends upon the trade of the 
country, and there is no fear that under British 
management the trade of the country will suffer 
so severely as to make it impossible for the Muni¬ 
cipal committees to be able to maintain primary 
schools. If. however, such a contingency happen 
in the case of any Municipality, the Government 
could expediently decide in each case what action 
it should take, instead of laying down a general 
rule. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The present Normal schools established 
for training teachers do not seem to have achieved 
a success, judging from the class of teachers we 
get out of them. The social status of the pre¬ 
sent primary village schoolmasters is very low, 
and they have no influence with the people, and 
can exert none. The reason is that we canuot 
expect a man of high social position to accept a 
post of a schoolmaster whose work is so difficult 
and heavy', and who gets only some E10, and 
has no prospect whatever for bis after-life, being 
entitled to no pension. If the position of a school¬ 
master is to be improved, it seems to me abso¬ 
lutely necessary that some arrangements should be 
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made by which these poor hard-working men 
might get some pension. If it is not done, we 
must not hope to get for our village schoolmasters 
persons other than those who cai get no employ, 
ment whatever elsewhere. To i nprove the posi¬ 
tion of the village schoolmasters in the eyes of 
the villagers, it is suggested that they he appoint¬ 
ed registrars of deaths and birth s and marriages in 
places where there is a school. This would improve 
their position greatly in the eyes of the villagers, 
and the registers prepared hy them would he by far 
more reliable than the present ones in the hands of 
the chankvldr* can he. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them , 
more acceptable to the community at large, and , 
especially to the agricultural classes ? 

Ans. 10 .—An easy primer on agriculture should 
be introduced into the primary schools. Practical 
training in the art of cultivating the land should 
go hand in band with a theoretical knowledge of 
agriculture. For this purpose model farms in 
central places should be established, and boys from 
the schools in the vicinity should be admitted to 
learn agriculture practically at seed time and har¬ 
vest. Those of the boys who are strong enough 
should perform with their own hinds all the labours 
of a farmer. This would improve their physique, 
and the school-life would no louger make them \ 
unfit for following the profession of an agricul¬ 
turist. 

Ques. 11 .-.—Is the vcrnacu ar recognised and 
taught in the schools of vour province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ] 

Aus. 11 .—The vernacular, the spoken language 
of the country, is not reccgnised at all. The 
schools are certainly less uset'i 1 owing to this de¬ 
fect. Years are spent in acquiring a language 
(Urdu) which is displaced as sron as it is acquired 
by another foreign language {the English). Why 
not then begin with English ? 

[I may remark in connectior with this subject 
that it is only by the British that the Urdu lan¬ 
guage has been forced upon the Panjabis. During 
the Muhammadan period the language of the 
rulers was Persian, just as t is English now. 
During the Sikh time they p irtly displaced Per¬ 
sian by the dialect of the country, the Panjabi, 
written in Gurmukhi chart cters, and for the i 


utmost, and use all their influence with the people. 
Amongst a poor and ignorant people the success 
of a school depends upon the popularity and 
influence of the master, and anything rvhich 
makes the master exert himself and exercise his 
influence must promote education amongst the 
people. Therefore 1 think payment by results 
is suitable for the promotion of education. 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —No fees should be charged in the 
primary schools if it is desired to spread such 
education. The levy of fees in such schools pre¬ 
vents many from attending them, and the income 
thereby derived is also not much. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14 .—If Hindi schools, that is, schools in 
which instruction is given through the Panjabi 
written in Nagari or Gurmukhi characters, were 
started extensively where the population is Hindu, 
the schools would become much cheaper, and could 
be extended in number at the same cost. 

The extension of the grant-in-aid system to 
private indigenous schools is the one on which 
we should rely greatly to bring about the spread 
of primary education. 

Lastly, if Natives are more largely employed in 
high schools, a large amount will be saved from 
the cost of such schools, Native agency being 
much cheaper than European. Large allotments 
could, therefore, be made from provincial funds for 
the establishment of more primary schools, and 
the amount could be supplemented largely from 
local funds, which could be spent in founding 
more schools. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854; and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision? 

Ans. 15 .—I know of none. Local bodies are 
mostly incapable of managing institutions of the 
higher order, and are unable to defray the ex¬ 
penses of such institutions. 


most part maintained Persian as the official Ques. 17 —In the Panjab are any gentlemen 
language.] able and ready to come forward and aid in the 

I am fully aware that the study of languages establishment of schools and colleges upon the 
develops the faculties of mind, but not where one grant-in-aid system? 

language is rapidly given up for another. Hence Ans. 17. —I think there are ; but they would 
it is that the knowledge of Persian acquired in only come forward if they received proper en¬ 
tile public schools is shallower than what the couragement. 

Panjabis of the old school lea lit without the help Ques. 20. — How far is the whole educational 
of Urdu. I should, therefore, be very glad to system as at present administered one of practical 
see Panjabi made the medium of instruction till neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
it is displaced by English. Persian might also be j j ias n0 advantage or disadvantage as regards 
taught as an optional language, like Arabic and j Government aid and inspection from any religious 
Sanskrit at present in ti e Anglo-vernacular j principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 
schools and in the vernacular schools as a com- | j ns _ SO.—It is one of practical neutrality ex- 
pulsory subject, together with Sanskrit or Arabic, i cept j n s0 f ar that scholarships awarded to students 
one or other of which should be compulsory in all j successful at the public examinations are tenable 
high schools. | on ]y j u the Government schools. By this rule 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results i schools other than Government institutions are 
suitable, in your opinion, f >r the promotion of j placed at a disadvantage; but the award of 
education amongst a poor at a' ignorant people ? ! scholarships tenable in aided schools should be 

Ans. 12. —When payment, jy results is adopted | made conditional on the fact of their charging 
the teachers are obliged to exert themselves to the i the same amount of fees on scholarship-holders as 
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is charged in Government schools. Otherwise 
the non-levy of any fee in aided schools would 
draw pupils of Government schools to those in¬ 
stitutions. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? 
How far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such 
education ? What is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education in your province; and do you 
consider it adequate ? 

Am. 21 .—Native society may fairly be divided 
into the following classes:— 

(a) The nobility and the gentry of the 
country of a higher order. Amongst 
this class education has made very little 
progress, and there is a very wide field 
for improvement. But of late members 
of this class are also coming forward, 
and where they have set to work they 
have made no mean progress. 

(5) The wealthy trading class. In this class 
the progress made is still very little. 
It is only those of this class who have 
for their ultimate object the attainment 
of some respectable post in the public 
service that go to school. 

(c) The great middle class, both urban and 

rural. It is by boys of this class that 
our schools are mostly filled. 

( d ) The poor classes, both agriculturists, 

traders, and others. Most of these can¬ 
not spare their boys. As a rule, they 
are unable to support their sons for some 
14 years without getting any assistance 
from them in earning their living, and 
on the sole prospect of their perhaps 
beiug so lucky as to get some public 
employment. By experience they know 
almost for certain that after finishing 
their education their sons will not take 
to their ancestral profession. It is 
noteworthy to remark that it is not only 
the unwillingness to perform menial 
labour that prevents educated lads from 
taking up the family trade, but also 
their inability. Thus, they fall back 
upon the public service in the first in¬ 
stance, and the legal profession next. 

It is, I think, on the whole, true that it is chiefly 
those whose main object is to get employment in 
the different branches of the public service, or to 
get their living by the professions of law, medi¬ 
cine, and engineering that avail themselves of 
education imparted in schools. 

The wealthy classes do pay a higher rate of fees. 
The fees in high schools vary from 2 annas to 
B5 per mensem, according to the income of the 
parents. In the college the fee is still Rs. 2 per 
mensem, I believe. 

It is of the greatest importance for the benefit 
of the country that its nobility and influential 
classes, as well as the traders, be well educated. 
The fees should not, therefore, be raised so high as 
would prevent members of this class from receiving 
education. In my opinion the fee of R5 in the 
high school is quite adequate, and in the college 
it might (on the same principle) be raised, so as 
to vary from S2 to K10 per mensem according 
to means. 


Ques. 23. —Ts it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you consi¬ 
der that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Non-Government institutions of a 
higher grade cannot, I think, compete successfully 
with a Government institution, because in the 
first place the Government is able to maintain 
better qualified teachers. In the second place, 
the only body who generally open such schools 
being Missionaries, who give religious instruction, 
their schools are not popular, because parents do 
not like to see their children brought up as Chris¬ 
tians. When a Native can make a choice, he 
prefers an institution where religious neutrality is 
observed, to one in which a religion other than his 
own is taught. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Their success in life must as much 
depend upon good character as upon ability. Good 
position also helps one in getting employment, 
and there are outward circumstances which pre¬ 
vent many from finding any employment. Tak¬ 
ing all such things into consideration, I think 
we may safely conclude that in the Panjab at 
present educated Natives of proved character and 
good position can very readily find employment 
sufficiently remunerative. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far 
is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Municipal support is not generally 
extended to the mission schools. I think the 
Government cannot with justice require the Muni¬ 
cipal committees or other local bodies to give as 
much support to mission schools as they would 
willingly do to Government or other schools. It 
would be a wrong policy if the local boards were 
obliged to grant aid to mission schools. They 
must be left entirely free in this matter. Under 
due control of Government authorities, the Muni¬ 
cipal grants are likely to be permanent as long as 
the Municipal income does not suffer to any seri¬ 
ous extent from any cause. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —A person after finishing his college 
course, I think, is quite able to teach in the sec¬ 
ondary schools, but he should be first placed in 
charge of the lower classes, where he will acquire 
good experience in the art of teaching, which will 
be of great use to him when he comes to teach the 
higher classes. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —The work of examination and inspec¬ 
tion is very difficult, and requires a great amount 
of training. The difficulty in procuring voluntary 
agency does not so much lie in persuading able 
men to lend their services, but in finding suffici¬ 
ently educated persons. The only classes, except 
officers of the Education Department, in which we 
can find men fully able to do the work, are the 
several departments of the public service and the 
Missionaries. These should be more freely em- 
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ployed than heretofore. If, however, the work, 
not only of examination, hut of inspection, be 
divided according to subjects, men will be found 
in almost all classes of society able to take up one 
or the - other of the subjects. For instance, a 
gentleman knowing only Persian may be employed 
in inspecting several schools and looking entirely 
to the subjects of Persian and Urdu. There are 
a large number of men who, though well versed 
in certain special subjects, such as Persian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, &c., cannot be utilised owing to their 
ignorance of such subjects as geography, history, 
&e., taught in our schools. Other persons not 
so well educated as to be able to judge of the 
education imparted in schools may be employed in 
inspecting them with regard tp cleanliness, state of 
buildings, popularity, or otherwise of the school, &e. 

Qties. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—Generally the text-books are not 
suitable. I had not sufficient rime to examine 
each of the text-books in use carefully, so as to 
be able to criticise in detail ; but the vernacular 
Readers do not touch upon the subjects which are 
recommended by the Simla Text Book Committee 
of 1877. The Persian Readers also are not suitable. 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what part can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Arts. 36 .—In my opinion Government must 
maintain at least one college in each province. 
One high school in each district should also be 
kept up under Government management. The 
rest of the schools may be made over to other 
agencies, but the general supervision and control 
must remain in the hands of Government. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread ofjeducation, and a growth of 
a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combi¬ 
nation for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—The withdrawal of Government to 
any large extent from the management of colleges 
and higher schools in the present state of educa¬ 
tion in this country must have a very injurious 
effect upon the cause of education ; it will check 
its spread and stay its progress. In the Panjab 
local exertion and combination is not so far ad¬ 
vanced as yet as to lead us to expect the people 
to maintain and manage successfully such costly 
institutions as a college or a high school, and the 
Government must wait till such is the case. 

We Panjabis have a just claim to be allowed 
to derive as much advantage from the Govern¬ 
ment educational system as has been done by 
other provinces, such as Bengal and Bombay, 
under a much longer period of beneficent British 
rule. Moreover, I think the only proper way in 
which the Government could withdraw would be 
to do so step by step as private enterprise advances. 

The Government has already closed' a college 
in this province at a place where there was a 
great desire for such an institution; and the Gov¬ 
ernment must wait now till it is able to draw 
from this example a just conclusion as to how 
long it takes for a very wealthy city to fill up the 
gap caused by Government withdrawal from the 
management of an institution of a high order. 
We can justly infer from this case that the time 
has not yet come in this part of the country when 
Panjab, 


the people could provide for their own education 
adequately without Government support. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this point ? 

Ans. 39 .—Instruction in duty and the principles 
of moral conduct occupies no place in the course 
of any of the public institutions, not even in the 
college. The consequence is that the schools turn 
out men who mostly, though pretty well educated, 
have no sense of moral responsibility. It is this 
great drawback which in nine cases out-of ten 
prevents them from getting, or throws them out 
of, employment. There are some honorable ex¬ 
ceptions, but I am speaking of the generality. 
In primary schools simple precepts on the duty of 
men to each other and to the Government, the 
manner in which the boys should conduct them¬ 
selves in society, and the various virtues, can 
easily be taught. Iu the secondary schools and 
colleges more advanced instruction of the same 
kind should be given. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on this subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—Cricket and other sports have been 
introduced in the schools, but the training is not 
systematic and regular. I have to suggest— 

(a) That there should be a training master 
at each district school, under whose su¬ 
pervision and instruction the lads should 
perform gymnastic exercises. 

Regular classes should be formed, and then 
all boys may be required to go through 
such exercises as are appropriate to each 
compulsorily. The present system is 
not taken advantage of by the genera¬ 
lity of the school boys. 

(J) In primary schools no heed is taken what¬ 
ever for the physical training of the 
boys. Simple exercises, such as running, 
jumping, leaping, throwing weights, &c., 
can be easily introduced in such schools, 
and would involve no cost whatever. 

In primary schools there is another evil which 
requires to be at once put a stop to. The 
boys are kept during nearly the whole day 
sittingin the school and reading. A se¬ 
dentary life is highly injurious to health, 
(c) In the college and in each of the high 
schools there ought to be a swimming 
bath. Swimming is the only exercise 
that can be had in hot weather, when it is 
very refreshing, and the art, when ac¬ 
quired, is very useful in life. If it were 
introduced, almost all the school-boys 
would take to it, and it would not be 
unpopular with them, as cricket is some¬ 
times found to be. 

. (4) In connection with the college I should 
be very glad to see a riding school es¬ 
tablished. It would be greatly liked by 
the higher classes, and would be very 
attractive to them, and the educated Na¬ 
tive gentlemen would, if they were taught 
riding in the school, be no longer seen 
nervously jolting in the saddle, as is fre¬ 
quently the case now whenever they have 
occasion to ride. It is also sad to see that 
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Native gentlemen now prefer dull horses 
to those showing any signs of spirit, 
simply because they cannot ride a steed 
of fiery temper. So if they were taught 
riding, a taste for good horses would 
spread iu the country. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made hy 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Am. 42. —Female education has been furthered 
to a great extent by the Educational Department; 
but the girls who come to school are generally of 
poor classes. The rich and higher classes still 
object to send their girls to school. The subjects 
taught are the same as in boys' schools. This is 
a great mistake. We must not teach Persian to 
females. If the Muhammadans so desire, let 
them have it, but do not introduce it amongst the 
Hindus. The immoral tendency of Persian poetry 
is notorious, and this reason atone ought to be 
considered sufficient to exclude Persian from 
female schools. Hindu women should only be 
taught Nagari and Sanskrit with arithmetic; all 
other subjects may be omitted. Female teachers 
should exclusively be employed if it is thought 
desirable to induce the higher classes of Natives 
to send their girls to school. The system of 
sending female teachers to the zandnas should be 
extensively adopted. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—By mixed schools are meant, I 
believe, such schools in which boys and girls learn 
together. The establishment of such schools will 
entirely outrage the Native feeling of propriety 
in such matters. No Natives, except perhaps of 
the lowest rank in society, will send their daugh¬ 
ters to the same school with boys. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —None, except in so far as European 
gentlemen, necessarily drawing a high rate of 
salary, are too exclusively employed in connection 
with higher education. Natives of good educa¬ 
tion would willingly serve on about two-thirds 
of the salary drawn by Europeans. It is only 
fair that the higher grades of the Education 
Department be also thrown open to Native gentle¬ 
men just as has been done by the Government in 
the Civil Department. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high edu¬ 
cation ? . . . . 

Ans. 50. —The officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, though they have done everything to en¬ 
courage high education, do not seem to have 
taken too exclusive an interest in this branch of 
education. 


Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —It does already so vary, but it must 
not vary to such an extent as to prevent sons of 
the better classes resorting to the schools. In the 
Panjab the wealthy classes do not care much for 
the education of their children. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62.- —Promotion from primary to the mid¬ 
dle schools should defend upon a public examina¬ 
tion extending over the whole district, and promo¬ 
tion from the middle to the high school on an 
examination extending over the whole province. 
The promotions from class to class should rest on 
examinations conducted by the Inspectors and 
school authorities. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —In a college teaching up to the B.A. 
standard, it is necessary to have European pro¬ 
fessors for English literature, philosophy, and 
natural science, and Natives for oriental languages. 
The rest of the subjects of education can be taught 
equally well by Europeans and Natives. 

Ques. 68 . —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative insti¬ 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans. 68. —In such a case I think the Govern¬ 
ment is not at all justified in withdrawing from 
the management of any school. The Government 
levies taxes on the people for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding for their education. The rate-payers have 
a strong claim on the consideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment to spend their funds in such a way as 
would be suited to them. The Government would 
only be justified in closing a school against the 
xoishes of the people, if it were to remit the edu¬ 
cation tax levied in such a district. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man¬ 
agement ? 

Ans. 69. —Some Government schools have been 
under Native head masters, and have been as 
successful as any; therefore, I conclude that 
schools under Native management can compete 
successfully with those under the management of 
Europeans. But no college in this province has 
hitherto been managed by a Native. Yet it seems 
highly probabie that a college also could be 
managed as successfully by Native gentlemen as 
by Europeans. 


Cross-examination of Sardar Gurdyal Singh. 


By . the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—On your Answer 30 does it strike you 
as quite consistent with the principle of religious 
neutrality, that aid should not be given to mis¬ 
sion schools by Municipal or other local bodies ? 


A. I.—If the mission insists on making reli¬ 
gious teaching compulsory, then Government 
ought not to insist on the committee making a 
grant. If the religious teaching were not com¬ 
pulsory, I should myself have no objection; but 
1 think it ought to be left to the judgment of the 
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committee. I think this is consis tent with reli¬ 
gious neutrality. 

Q. 2. —Do you think that a Manual of Ethics, 
such as is now being prepared, is likely to be well 
received by all classes? 

A. 2. — I have not seen the book, and so cannot 
form a judgment. The mere fact that it is being 
prepared by the Bishop would create no prejudice 
against it. 

Q. 3. —Would there be any objection to female 
schools being inspected by a European lady, sup¬ 
posing, of course, that she took no notice of reli¬ 
gion in her inspection ? 

A. 3. —No; there would be no objection. 

By Haji Ghulam Hasan. 

Q. 1 .—What opportunities have you had of 
judging between the work of teachers trained in 
Normal schools and those untrained ? 

A. 1 ,—I form my judgment on personal observ¬ 
ations in the Hoshiarpur district,, where 1 exa¬ 
mined village schools very carefully. 

Q. 2.—-What do you mean by Panjabi ? 

A. 2.—1 mean the language spoken in the 
country. There are many dialects, but it is one 
language, which is understood everywhere, except 
where the language is Pushtu. Tiaat language is 
not Urdu; that is the language spoken in Luck¬ 
now and Delhi. 

Q. 3. —What is the literature of Panjabi ? 

A. 3. —It has a large number of books in 
Gurmukhi character, and in almost all subjects, 
includiug Vedanta Philosophy and Nyaya system 
of logic. 

Q. 4. —Can you name a few books in that 
language ? 

A. 4. —I can send in a list of srch books, if the 
Commission desires it. 

Q. 5. —What encouragement would you sug¬ 
gest to be given to the private persons you men¬ 
tion ? 

A. 5. —First, Government ought to 'acknow¬ 
ledge their services in education openly in darbars, 
&c.; secondly, they should have a voice in the ex¬ 
penditure of money collected from them. Hono¬ 
rary titles would be much valued. 

By Mr. C. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—You think that RIO ]<er mensem is too 
low a salary for a village schoolmaster. What 
pay should the teacher of an aided indigenous 
school get ? 

A. I.-—The teacher of an indigenous school is 
likely to be content with less, because (a) of his 
religious zeal; (6) because of his having influence 


with the people; ( c ) because he is not likely to be 
thrown out of employment; (d) because he is an 
hereditary teacher; (e) because his sons are likely 
to be supported by the community. 

Q. 2. —Can you explain in detail how agricul¬ 
ture could be taught in a primary school ? 

A. 2. —The fact of their being taught agricul¬ 
ture will bring the subject before their minds,— 
they will think out improvements; they would 
learn the rudiments of agricultural chemistry; 
the nature of soils; the relation of crops, manures, 
and, lastly, methods, e.y., of preparing sugar. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Were you yourself educated in an indi¬ 
genous school, and do you consider that such 
schools afford a really valuable education? 

A. 1. —Yes; I was educated in indigenous 
schools up to about 14 years of age. 

I know they afford a really valuable education. 
In the indigenous school I learnt all my Persian, 
and even in college I found I needed no more to 
compete with others; I also learned Arabic. 
There are many indigenous schools which teach to 
a high standard in Arabic grammar. In some 
schools they also teach logic on the Arabian sys¬ 
tem derived from Aristotle. Such schools are 
found in Delhi; I believe also in Amritsar; also in 
Lahore, Peshawar, and Multan. I think the in¬ 
digenous schools in the Panjab could be used as a 
true basis for education. 

I began iu a Gurmukhi school, then a Persian, 
then an Arabic, then a Sanskrit. The system is 
very thorough, so far as it goes, specially as to 
grammar. Though 10 years had elapsed since I 
had given up learning Arabic in the indigenous 
school, I found I was quite able to compete with 
other young men. 

Q. 2 .—You say in answer 4 in your evidence, 
that indigenous schools should be aided, jind not, 
as heretofore, “ absorbed ” by the department. 
Has this so-called process of “ absorption ” been 
injurious to the cause of mass education, and in¬ 
jurious to the indigenous schools also ? 

A. 2. —Yes; this process of absorption has been 
injurious to the cause of mass education, and also 
to the indigenous schools. Instead of enlisting 
the indigenous schools on our side, it has estrang¬ 
ed them from the departmental system of edu¬ 
cation. 

Q. 3.—I understand you desire to modify an¬ 
swer 15 in your evidence. Are there any local 
bodies capable of managing higher schools? 

A. 8.—Yes; Missionaries and the Panjab Uni¬ 
versity College; and, I think, some of the en¬ 
lightened Municipalities or district hoards. 


Evidence of Babu Hari Singh, Assistant Inspector of Schools , Lahore Circle. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I entered the Panjab Educational De¬ 
partment in 1864 as a teacher in one of the 
branch schools in the city of Amritsar ; since 
which time I have been engaged in the work of 
teaching in various capacities in direct or indirect 
connection with the department, and subsequently 
as Assistant to the Inspectors of Schools in the 


Lahore and Multan Circles. I also received my 
education in indigenous and Government schools 
of this province. All my experience has been 
gained in the Panjab. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2.—I think that in this province the 
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system of primary education has been placed on a 
sound basis as far as practicable, and is capable 
of development up to the requirements of the 
community. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—In the Panjab primary instruction is 
sought for particularly by the middle classes, 
which comprise traders, shop-keepers, money-lend¬ 
ers, and Government officials, &c. The classes 
which specially hold aloof from it are those which 
on account of their circumstances being very limi¬ 
ted need the help of their children in their daily 
labours. The classes practically excluded from in¬ 
struction are the wandering or criminal tribes, such 
as Sansis, Harnis, Baorias, and Bazigars, on account 
of their vagrancy, and sweepers and chamars on 
account of their being low in society, so that 
neither a Muhammadan nor a Hindu would sit 
with them. The attitude of the influential classes 
towards the extension of elementary knowledge 
to every class of society is practically indifferent 
and decidedly against its diffusion among the low- 
class people. The views of the educated few, 
however, are more iu favour of popular edu¬ 
cation. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient village system ? Can you 
describe the subjects and character of the in¬ 
struction given in them, and the system of dis¬ 
cipline in vogue? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are 
their qualifications ? Have any arrangements 
been made for training or providing masters in 
such schools ? Under what circumstances do 
you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of 
national education, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters wil¬ 
ling to accept State aid and to conform to the rules 
under which such aid is given ? How far has the 
grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous 
schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —The indigenous schools in this prov¬ 
ince may be divided into six classes—; first, 
schools in which reading and writing of Persian 
is taught ; second , pandha or mahajani schools, to 
which traders or shop-keepers first send their child¬ 
ren to be instructed in commercial account; third, 
institutions for Arabic or Sanskrit learning ; fourth, 
schools attached to almost every mosque, where 
a few children of Muhammadans of the poorer 
classes attend for reading the K.uran; fifth, Sikh 
Dharmsalas, where a small number of boys of 
the middle and poorer classes, generally between 
the ages of 5 and 10, meet for instruction in the 
Granth and reading and writing in the Gurmukhi 
characters; and sixth , schools set up by private 
individuals, or by teachers dismissed from Govern¬ 
ment or aided schools, in which a little of arith¬ 
metic and grammar are also taught, in additiou 
to the ordinary Persian books. The number of 
indigenous schools for secular education are very 
limited, and the attendance more or less irregular 


in all. All are a relic of an ancient system, and 
no discipline worth the name is observed in any. 
The scholars pay no fixed rate of fees; but the 
teachers can make their subsistence, about R5 
or 6 a month, partly in cash payment and partly 
in presents and other perquisites. They are most¬ 
ly hereditary mullas, pandhas, bhais, or pandits. 
The qualifications of teachers in schools of classes 1, 
3, and 6 are confined to Persian, Arabic, or Sanksrit 
literature, as the case may he, in which some in¬ 
deed are very proficient. Those in schools of class 
2 are usually expert in the native system of 
accounts, while those in classes 4 and 5 seldom 
go beyond the formal reading of their sacred 
books, the meanings of which they can in most 
cases neither explain nor understand. Experience 
is the only training which the masters of such 
schools have acquired, and no other. Such of 
these institutions as could be turned to good 
account have been already absorbed into Govern¬ 
ment, and in larger towns into mission, schools 
also; and there are few or none to be so utilised. 
The best method, however, of turning them to 
any good account is to extend to them the sys¬ 
tem of payment by results. The masters will, of 
course, be glad to receive State aid ; but I do not 
think that there will be many among them who 
will be able to conform to the rules under which 
such aid is at present given. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a hoy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service with boys educa¬ 
ted at schools ? 

Ans. 5.—Home instruction is confined to a 
limited few among the upper ten. As it does not 
embrace all the subjects required at public exami¬ 
nations, a boy educated at home is not able to 
compete on equal terms with boys educated at 
school. It was probably for the benefit of this 
class of students that the Panjab Government 
thought fit to introduce the system of what is 
called “ the Educational test examination." But 
few pass even in this. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction? 

Ans. 6 .—To my thinking the Government 
cannot depend to any great extent on private 
effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of elemen¬ 
tary instruction in rural districts. The private 
agencies for promoting any kind of instruction on 
any sound basis are principally the Missionary 
bodies, and their schools, when under proper 
management and control, have led to good results 
in large towns. In rural places, however, the 
endeavours of the Missionaries to spread Chris¬ 
tianity, which is their primary object in establish¬ 
ing schools, and the constant intercourse of Native 
Christians with village people, is, I fear, likely to 
cause general discontent and frequent disturb¬ 
ances, and thus in the end defeat any efforts in 
elementary education. 

Ques. 7 .— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 
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Ans. 7. —District Committees or local boards 
constituted as they now are, under the presidency 
of the chief district officer, can be advantageously 
entrusted with the entire administration of funds 
for primary education in rur il districts. The 
assignment, however, of funds for each head of 
expenditure, such as salaries of teachers, buildings, 
scholarships, &c., should be made from year to year 
by the Local Government in consultation with the 
Director of Public Instruction. The district com¬ 
mittees should have no power to make reductions in 
them, or to transfer them from one head to an¬ 
other, without the concurrence of the Director 
of Public Instruction. In case of a difference of 
opinion between the committee and the Director 
of Public Instruction, reference should be made to 
the Local Government for final orders. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, 
in your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —All vernacular primary schools sit¬ 
uated within Municipal boundaiies should be en¬ 
trusted to Municipal committees for support; but 
their management should be made subject to the 
advice of the Circle Inspector of Schools, whose 
relation to the Municipal committees should be 
clearly defined. The committees should every 
year assign a certain proportion of their estimated j 
income for the support of such schools. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters'' Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools is what it should be. 
Measures should, however, be taken to turn out a 
larger number of competent men than has hitherto 
been the ease; and I understand this is one of the 
objects of the Training College now established 
in Lahore. The present social status of village 
schoolmasters is far below other public servants 
enjoying equal emoluments, and I do not think 
that they as a class exert a very beneficial influ¬ 
ence among villagers. I th nk their position 
might be improved without increase of pay— -firstly, 
by entrusting them with the registration of births 
and deaths, the charge of cattle pounds where they 
exist, and the supervision of the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments of their villages; secondly, by requiring 
tahsildars and other officials of equal rank to adopt 
a higher tone of address in their communications 
with them ; thirdly, by entitling such of them as 
are in receipt of HI5 or above a mouth to a 
seat before tahsildars and other officials of equal 
rank; and, lastly, by maintaining them undisturbed 
in the position in which they may have once es¬ 
tablished their character and reputation. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —As far as I have been able to know 
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the minds of the people of this province, there was 
a strong desire some years ago on their part to see 
the standard of Persian literature raised in our 
schools; and though their wishes in this respect 
have been met by the introduction of the scheme 
of studies now in force, the want of provision for 
epistolary composition is still pointed out as being 
felt. The introduction of a history of the Panjab 
would be considered also an improvement. But 
subjects in which the agricultural classes would 
specially desire to have their children instructed 
are land-measurement, the art of agriculture and 
horticulture, the rules relating to the duties of 
zaildars, lambardars, patwaris, and chaukidars. 
Such a multiplicity of subjects, however, cannot 
possibly be made in the scheme of studies now in 
force without adding to the present number of 
classes, extending the period of instruction, and in 
fact upsetting the whole system of present arrange¬ 
ments, which is working admirably. Nor can the 
present, staff of teachers be expected to afford any¬ 
thing like effective instruction in subjects which 
they have never studied themselves. Even the 
teaching of mensuration, which has been lately 
introduced into the course of vernacular primary 
schools, is, though certainly desirable, far from 
satisfactory in most of them. I think, therefore, 
that the present scheme may be only so far modi¬ 
fied as to include some books on vernacular epis¬ 
tolary composition, and a history of the Panjab 
written in a simple and interesting style. I would 
also recommend the substitution of mental arith¬ 
metic for mensuration. In order to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the agricultural and other classes for 
special or professional subjects, and to make in¬ 
struction in them practicable and efficient, special 
measures would have to be adopted. What I 
would suggest is that scholarships, say of R4 
per month each, may be provided for such of the 
students as after passing the upper primary school 
examination in vernacular should wish to receive 
a special or professional instruction in schools of 
art, industry, or agriculture. Scholarships may 
also be awarded to students who having passed 
the upper primary test should desire to qualify 
themselves for higher examinations in the verna¬ 
cular. Those who wish to join an Anglo-vernacu¬ 
lar or a patwari’s school (of which, I believe, 
there is one in each district) might do so. But I 
do not think that they should, as a rule, receive 
scholarships, as the acquiring of a knowledge of 
English in the one case, and the hope of obtaining 
employment after a period of training in the other, 
ought to be considered sufficient inducements. 
Should the demand for special or professional in¬ 
struction prove greater than the existing institu¬ 
tions can supply, more of such institutions might 
be opened. This sort of arrangement is calcula¬ 
ted to attach a practical importance to the whole 
system of primary education, and by promoting 
industry we shall greatly lessen the general desire 
for Government service, which is now almost the 
only object in view with which the people of this 
country send their children to school. This is 
also an arrangement which will serve as a power¬ 
ful stimulus to the masses of poor people for whom 
primary instruction was originally designed, and 
who have hitherto kept aloof from it. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

G1 
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Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and taught 
in the schools of the Panjabis not the dialect of 
the people; but I do not think that the schools 
on that account are less useful and popular. 

<3 ues 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —Not generally; but I think it is 
worth trying in the ease of indigenous schools, 
the teachers of which may be found willing to 
accept it, and to prepare boys for examination by 
the standards. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the takiug of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —Village people in this province, with 
the exception of shop-keepers, money-lenders, and 
lauded proprietors, are generally very poor, espe¬ 
cially Muhammadans. To say nothing of the 
payment of fees, 1 have known instances of 
parents having actually withdrawn their children 
to avoid the expense of buying books for them ; 
and if the department, with the increase of text¬ 
books in each class, had not taken special care to 
introduce a series of exceedingly cheap vernacular 
books, and brought them within reach of the 
means of all, we should not have seen our schools 
so largely attended as they now are. I also know 
from experience that whenever an attempt has 
been made to enforce payment of fees in a vil¬ 
lage school, the poor teacher, to escape the dis¬ 
pleasure of his superior, and at the same time not 
to see his school emptied, has made the payment 
from his own salary. In time, however, when 
education becomes popular and a change for the 
better takes place in the condition of the village 
people, the question might be taken in hand. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to i 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and col- I 
leges upon the grant-iu-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —As far as my knowledge extends, 
Missionaries are the only instances of gentlemen 
in this province who may be able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and col¬ 
leges upon the grants-in-aid system. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ?. 

Ans. 21. —The upper and middle classes princi¬ 
pally avail themselves of Government district 
schools for the education of their children, while 
aided schools are maiuly attended by children of 
the classes below them. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —If a non-Government institution of 
the higher order has equal advantages as regards 
the efficiency of the staff, its management, disci¬ 
pline, general supervision, and perhaps religious 
neutrality, it would become influential and stable 
when in direct competition with a similar Govern¬ 
ment institution. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 


Ans. 33. —No; the people of this province are 
still backward in education, and it is impossible to 
find willing and competent men for the work. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Cricket and other athletic sports have 
been introduced into nearly all the district, and in 
good many of the aided, schools in this province, 
especially in the Lahore Circle. In the rural 
districts, however, it is difficult to persuade men 
of the old school to take interest in any kind of 
games ; and I would therefore suggest the appoint¬ 
ment of an instructor to each district, whose 
duty it should be to be moving about from school 
to school giving instruction in European and 
Native games. The example has been set by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Ludhiana District, 
and good results are expected. 

Ques. 41, —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —Religious instruction, together with 
a little reading and writing in Gurmukhi, is some¬ 
times given in Hindu girls in dharmsalas or in the 
houses of wealthy parents. Muhammadan gentle¬ 
men have their daughters instructed at home. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make oh 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

_ Ans. 43. —I think there can be no objection to 
girls going to the same school with their brothers, 
cousins, and neighbours’ sons. On the contrary, 
the system will give the schools an appearance of 
regularity, and a congenial spirit of emulation 
between the boys and girls would be fostered. 
But the age of the boys reading in the same school 
with girls should be restricted to between 5 and 9 
1 years. This restriction would have to be observed 
j most carefully by all concerned in female education. 

Ques. 44. — What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing .teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —To train the wives, daughters, or wi¬ 
dows of men who have followed the profession of 
teaching, and acquired a good name for character. 
In some cases old men employed in boys’ schools 
might be transferred to giris’ schools with the 
consent of the people. 

Ques. 52.— Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary iuto secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely ? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures? 

Ans. 52. —Sometimes an application is made by 
the people to raise a vernacular primary school to 
the middle grade; but the conditions irnder which 
the sanction of the department is accorded are 
a sufficient check against any unnecessary or pre¬ 
mature tendency in this matter. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —In order that the benefits of education 
should be extended to all classes of people, it is 
desirable, I think, that the rate of fees in all class 
of schools in which they are levied should vary 
according to the means of the parents or guardians 
of the pupils. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 
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Ans. 58. —I have no experience of college work; 
but the number in the case of a primary school is., 
I consider, 25, and of a high or middle school 20. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the colleges and schools of your province 
to prevent boys who are expelled :’rom one institu¬ 
tion, or who leave it improperly from being re¬ 
ceived into another? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —I am not aware of the existence of 
any general order on the subject; but sometimes 
an agreement is entered into by Ihe head masters 
of two rival schools to prevent boys who are ex¬ 
pelled from one institution, or who leave it im¬ 
properly, from being received intc the other. But 
the agreement is not always acted upon, and it also 
frequently happens that obstacles are thrown in 
the way of boys who wish to leav e one school for 
another without committing a fault. To my think¬ 
ing, any general rules on the subject will not 
answer, and each question might be decided by 
the authorities as it arises. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be emp oyed in colleges 
educating up to the B.A. standard. 

Ans. 65. —One European Professor of Science, 
besides the Principal. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province ( e.g ., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what are these circumstances due; and how 
far have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —I do not think th it the circum¬ 
stances of any class of the population in this prov¬ 
ince are such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education. It has been 


repeatedly alleged that the Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion' in this province avail themselves little, as 
compared with Hindus, of the advantages of edu¬ 
cation offered by the Government; and various 
are the causes assigned for this drawback, the 
principal of which would seem to be the prejudice 
of Muhammadans against any kind of education, 
which is not in accordance with the doctrines of 
their faith. There can be no doubt that religious 
feeling is stronger in Muhammadans than Hindus, 
and the antipathy of the former to the instruction 
imparted in our public schools has been (it is gra¬ 
dually subsiding now) partially due to this cause. 
But the fact is, that the people who avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages of education are the 
middle classes, comprising shop-keepers, traders, 
money-lenders, and officials, &e.; and these classes 
happen to be mostly Hindus, while the people 
who have hitherto kept aloof from them are the 
artisan and labouring classes, and belong almost 
exclusively to the Muhammadan community, so 
that the comparatively small proportion of Muham¬ 
madans reading in our schools is perhaps due much 
move to their general poverty than to religious 
feeling or to any other causes. It is not a know¬ 
ledge of English therefore, hut primary instruction 
in vernacular, which is needed for so numerous a 
population of poor people; and the best encourage¬ 
ment to this will, I presume, be found in the adoption 
of a system of providing scholarships in schools of 
art, industry, and agriculture, as already suggested. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with correspond¬ 
ing institutions under European management ? 

Ans. 69. —Yes; if they be in the hands of 
Natives sufficiently advanced in education and 
enlightenment. 


Cross-examination of Babe IIari Singh. 


Question by the Hey. W. 11. Blackett, | 

Q. 1 .—In your answer 2, you say that the , 
system of primary education has been placed on a 
sound basis as far as practicable. Kindly explain 
this. Do you mean that the system has reached 
as many as possible, or that the scheme of teach¬ 
ing is as good as it can be ? 

A. 1.— Yes; the teaching is as good as it can be, 
and the system has reached as many as it can 
reach. 


A. 4 .—Their social status I have already de¬ 
scribed. As they get more pay, they become more 
respectable. The pay of head teachers varies from 
BIO to B20, and of assistant teachers from B6 to 
BIO. 

. Q- p -—On answer 10. In what respect is the 
teaching of mensuration unsatisfactory, and why? 

A. 5 .—Some of the teachers have not studied 
the subject, and it was only introduced about 1872. 
They do not know how to teach it. 


Q • 2 .—On answer 3. Has primary instruction 
beeu largely brought by Government within the 
reach of the lower classes ? Or do they avail 
themselves of it ? 

A. 2 .—The Government has brought education 
within the reach of every class, but there are 
several classes which hold aloof from it. 

Q• 3. —On answer 4. Is B5 or B6 the average 
emolument of these indigenous schoolmasters ? 
What sort of position do they hold J 

A. 3. —Their position in society is very low ; 
they are classed as menials. By mullas, I mean 
teachers in the mosque schools—not maulvis. The 
hhais , or Sikh teachers, do not generally belong 
to a respectable class; they are carpenters or black¬ 
smiths. The pandkas are both Muhammadans 
and Hindus ; they are tolerably respectable. 

Q- 4 .—On answer 9. What is the average pay 
of village schoolmasters in Government schools, 
and what is their social status ? 


Q- 6 .—On answer 10. In which subjects you 
mention are the teachers unable to give instruc¬ 
tion ? 

A. 6 .—They cannot instruct in agriculture, car¬ 
pentry, mensuration, and the ordinary village ac¬ 
counts. 

Q. 7'.—On answer 10. Does this agree with 
your opinion that the system in force for provid¬ 
ing teachers in primary schools is what it should 
be ? 

A. 7. —Yes; it does. 

Q. 8 .—On answer 10. You notice that several 
additional subjects are desired by the people ; but 
you would not introduce them, because to do so 
would upset the whole system of arrangements. 
Which do you consider the more important,—the 
teaching of these useful subjects, or the mainten¬ 
ance of the system ? 

I . A. 8 .—I would rather not introduce these sub- 
i jects into primary schools. 
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Q. 9— On answer 10. The present system of 
arrangements is, in your opinion, working ad¬ 
mirably. Do you mean as a machinery, or in 
respect of results? 

A. 9. —In both ways, 

Q. 10. —If land measurement is a subject speci¬ 
ally desired by the people, why would you sub¬ 
stitute mental arithmetic for mensuration ? 

A . 10 .—Laud measurement is not desired by 
the people generally, but by the agriculturists. 

Q, 11, _Is mental arithmetic not at present 

taught ? 

A. 11 .—No ; it is not. 

Q. 12.— You think that the excellent sugges¬ 
tions you make would attach a practical import¬ 
ance to the whole system of primary education. 
Do you then think that no practical importance is 
now attached to it by them ? 

A. 12 .—It is, but the lower classes want a 
special kind of education to fit them for their 
special employments. I include in this answer 
the agricultural classes, and the great mass of the 
population. These classes attach little importance 
to the present system of primary instruction. 

Q, 13 .—Do you think that there are indigenous 
schools which might be made use of by means of 
a system of payment by results ? 

A. 13 .—There are some, but few. We tried 
the experiment within the past two months, in 
the Multan circle, and found it a promising one. 

Q. 14 .—Do you mean to say that, on the whole, 
aided schools reach a lower class of the people thaD 
that reached by the Government ? How do you 
account for this ? 

A. 14 .—It is so. I am not prepared to account 
for it. A visit to the schools would show this. 

By Haji Ghulam Hasan. 

Q. 1 .—Will you please state what sort of edu¬ 
cation you received in indigenous schools,* and 
whether that education was in any way inferior 
to that of the same kind you received at a Gov¬ 
ernment school ? 

A. 1.— In the indigenous school, I received edu¬ 
cation in Persian literature, without grammar. 
The education was solid; but I was not able to 
compete with boys brought up in the Government 
schools. I could write and compose Persian bet¬ 
ter than boys in the Government schools. 

q. 2 .—Are the first three classes of schools 
mentioned by you generally aided by the depart¬ 
ment ? If not, why ? 

A. 2. _They are not. They could only teach 

their special subjects, not arithmetic or several of 
the other subjects prescribed by the grant-in-aid 
rules. Nor had they a sufficiently large attend¬ 
ance. 

Q. 3 .—Did the number of indigenous schools 
decrease after the establishment of the Education 
Department ? 

A. 3 .—Most of the schools which promised to 
do well were taken over by the department. The 
school I was in was not taken over. It declined 
to come under the department. 

Q. 4.— Had the good indigenous schools, which 
were absorbed into Government institutions, been 
aided under the condition of the grant-in-aid 
rules ? 

A. 4 . —No; at that time the teachers would not 
have accepted the Government grant. 


Q. 5 .—Do you not think that the irregularities 
which you describe regarding these indigenous 
schools might have been remedied, had due atten¬ 
tion been paid by the department? 

A. 5 .—No. The teachers were not disciplined 
themselves, and they did not care about discipline 
among their pupils. 

Q. 6 .—Did the department ever try to improve 
the condition of the inferior indigenous schools 
which were not taken over ? 

A. 6 .—The Department tried to take them over, 
but the teachers could not comply with the con¬ 
ditions. 

Q. 7 .—Was the experiment ever made of making 
grauts-in-aid to indigenous schools, and that they 
failed to fulfil the conditions, and the department 
was compelled to withdraw its aid ? 

A. 7 .—I am not aware that such an experiment 
was ever made. 

Q, S. _Do you not think that the members of 

the present district committees are highly in¬ 
fluenced by the Deputy Commissioners, and that 
they do not utter their independent views freely ? 

A. 8 .—Yes ; they are much influenced. 

q. 9 .—If so, would you still approve of such 
a constitution, and would deem it worthy of 
administration ? 

A. 9. —No ; I would not. 

q. IQ. _Do you not think that if satisfactory 

arrangements were to be made, that a professor of 
the Lahore College should spare an hour for train¬ 
ing students who wish to become teachers, that it 
would be beneficial and economical ? 

A. 10. —I don't think so. 

q. 11. —Have agriculturists ever expressed to 
you their desire for Persian ? 

A. 11. —Yes ; I think they have. 

q. 12.— Do you know why they wished to learn 
it? ’ 

A. 12. _Persian is considered standard litera¬ 

ture, and so they wished to learn it. 

q. 13. —You Vecommend elsewhere the opening 
of new schools to meet the wishes of agriculturists. 
Have they not a perfect right to learn the subjects 
most suited to them ? 

A. 13.— I think they have a perfect right. 

q. 14. —What are the dialects of the Panjab ? 

A. 14. —Gurmukhi, Lande, Dogra, Pushtu, 
Takri, 

q. 15.— Are Gurmukhi and Deva Nagari cha¬ 
racters easier to learn than the Urdu ? 

A. 15. —Yes ; they are. 

q. 16. —Do you think that the students have 
more facilities for learning through the medium of 
Deva Nagari and Gurmukhi than through Urdu ? 
A. 16. —lies, I do. 

By the President. 

q. 1 . _ You have told us that you consider that 

primary education is on a sound basis. I under¬ 
stand that it is given in Urdu and in the Persian 
character ? 

A. 1 .—It is so. 

q. 2. —But you have just said in answer to a 
question from Haji Ghulam Hasan that it would 
be better if it taught in the Hindi language and 
the Deva Nagari character. Notwithstanding 
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tli is, do you still consider that pr imary instruction 
is on a satisfactory basis ? 

A. 2. —Yes, I do. 

Q. 3 .—Let me mention the result of the last 
census. In 1880-81 you had one primary school 
to every 71 square miles; one primary school to 
every 22 villages, and one primary school to every 
12,374 of the population. Do you consider this a 
satisfactory state of things ? 

A. 3. —No, I do not. 

Q. 4 .—Do you think that, with due regard to 
the social relations of the village officers, all pri¬ 
mary schoolmasters should have a seat in the pre¬ 
sence of the Tahsildars ? 

A. 4 .—Not all; only those drawing R15 and 
upwards. I only take the rate cf R15 a month 


as indicating a considerable standard of ability and 
attainments. I think that the order introducing 
such a change should emanate from the local Gov¬ 
ernment, and not from the Deputy Commissioners. 
Nor should schoolmasters be transferred too fre¬ 
quently. 

G. 5 .—With reference to question IS, will you 
explain the practice with regard to the taking of 
fees in primary schools ? 

A. 5 .—So far as I know, fees have been always 
taken since about 1865. Within my own experi¬ 
ence, the teacher pays fees from his own salary to 
escape the displeasure of the district inspector, 
and to secure boys coming to school. This prac¬ 
tice has gone on for many years, but I do not 
think to a great extent. I think it goes on to a 
small extent in every district. 


Evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel W. L, M. Holrotd, Director of Public 

Instruction , Punjab. 


Ques. 2 .—Do yon think that ir your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction? 

Arts. 2 .—The system of primary education is, 
in my opinion, on a sound basis as far as it goes. 
For its development the provision of additional 
funds is necessary. 

The great majority of vernacular primary 
schools, and some of those attached to English 
schools, are under the administration of Deputy 
Commissioners, the funds being supplied chiefly 
by district and Municipal committees. Any 
changes in administration must necessarily be 
considered in connection with the new organisa¬ 
tion and the new powers to be conferred on local 
committees. 

The course of instruction will be improved, to 
a considerable extent, when the new series of 
Readers for primary schools now under prepara¬ 
tion is completed. It is proposed also to introduce 
object lessons; but this will be a wo k of time. 

It is a question whether elementary Persian 
should he taught in primary schcols as it is at 
present, where Urdu is the general medium of 
instruction. At first it was the only subject that 
people really wished to learn ; and I believe that 
it is still in most places the most popular subject 
where English is not taught. Its abolition would 
prove, I think, generally unpopular, more espe¬ 
cially with Muhammadaus'. My osva opinion is 
that no change should be made till the new 
Readers are completed, and that the local feeling 
on the subject throughout the province should 
then be carefully ascertained. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary in¬ 
struction sought for by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only ? Do any classes spe¬ 
cially hold aloof from it; and, if so, why? Are 
any classes practically excluded from it; and if 
so, from what causes ? What is the attitude of 
the influential classes towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—Primary education is sought for more 
or less by people of all classes with a few 
exceptions, hut the desire for education is much 
more general in some parts of the province than 
in others. 

Panjab. 


The artizan and labouring classes hold aloof to 
a great extent. The reason is that the boys begin 
to work very early in their father’s shops or 
elsewhere. 

Boys of the lowest castes, such as chamars and 
sweepers, are, I believe, practically excluded from, 
al! schools except those specially maintained for 
their benefit in and around Delhi by the Mis¬ 
sionaries. The cause is the repugnance of other 
classes to associate with them, nor do they appear 
to have any desire for education themselves. 

The influential classes are for the most part 
favourably disposed towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge. I believe, however, that 
the majority do not take a strong interest in the 
subject. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to bold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—Reading and writing and Persian are 
sometimes efficiently taught at home; hut not 
such subjects as arithmetic, history, and geography. 
Boys taught at home cannot compete in examin¬ 
ations on equal terms with those taught at school. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to he exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—District funds are administered at 
present by district committees. Out of these 
funds primary schools in rural districts are main¬ 
tained, and they bear the greater part of the cost 
of middle vernacular schools also. At present 
these committees are no doubt influenced greatly 
by the official members. The limits of control 
must, I think, be determined after the new organi¬ 
sation of such committees has been definitely 
settled. 

It will be necessary, amongst other things, to 
guard against the veduetion of schools. At pre¬ 
sent it il a rule that schools shall not be reduced 
without the sanction of the Director of Public 
Instruction ; but practically when reasons of eco¬ 
nomy are pleaded it is impossible to prevent it; 
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and great injury to the progress of edueation has 
sometimes been caused in this manner. Even 
when the schools are subsequently re-opened, it 
takes a long time to repair the mischief. 

It has been found necessary already, and will 
be necessary in future, to take special measures in 
order to prevent the committees from spending 
too large a proportion of their funds on secondary 
education. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com- 
mittees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

A ns. 8 .—I think that all schools for primary 
and secondary education now classed as Govern¬ 
ment schools, that are situated in Municipal towns, 
should be placed under the management of Muni¬ 
cipalities. It would be necessary, however, that 
the measure should be carried out gradually with 
great care and deliberation, and with sufficient 
safeguards to prevent deterioration in the standard 
of instruction or injury to the interests of the 
masters. 

I think that the Municipalities should be re¬ 
quired to contribute 10 per cent, of their income 
to educational purposes, independent of anything 
that they may be able to contribute in lieu of 
charges on account of police, &c., &c., from which 
they will now be relieved. I think further that 
they should be required to make provision for the 
education in boys 3 schools of 5 per cent, of the 
town population, raising more money by addition¬ 
al taxation when necessary. 

The extent, however, to which schools of differ¬ 
ent classes should be supported by Municipalities 
must, I think, be considered in connection with 
the scheme of local administration now under the 
consideration of the Panjab Government. 

Ques, 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Am. 11 .—The vernaculars taught are Urdu 
and Hindi, and in female schools Punjabi also. 
Urdu, however, is the chief medium of instruction 
in schools for boys. Urdu is not the dialect of 
the people, which differs in different places, but 
it is the language of the courts, of palwaris and 
of the press; it is more widely spoken and more 
generally understood than any other , and in a 
good school the son of the Punjabi agriculturist 
learns to read and write it as readily as the Native 
of Delhi. Persian was the court language in 
the time of the Sikh Government, and Urdu is 
the court language of the protected States now. 
Our schools generally were based on indigenous 
Persian schools, and Urdu was naturally selected 
as the chief medium of instruction in the first 
instance. Lately an agitation has been set on 
foot for the introduction of Hindi in place of 
Urdu. This would amount, in the lower school 
classes, to the substitution of the Deva Nagari for 
the Persian alphabet, and of Hindi arithmetical 
and geographical terms for those now in use; and 
iu the higher classes probably to the introduction 
of Thenth Hindi and the substitution of Sanskrit 
for Persian. A few highly educated Hindus have 
long desired this measure, and the agitation 


on the subject lately set on foot has been taken 
up very warmly in Lahore. This has now become 
a class question. If> would naturally receive the 
support of the Brahmans, more especially as 
considerable numbers have been taught Sanskrit 
and Hindi of late years by the Panjab University 
College and the introduction of Hindi into Govern- 
memt schools on a large scale would open a pro¬ 
spect of employment to these men, which did not 
previously exist. I believe, however, that as long 
as Urdu is the official language, the people gene¬ 
rally will desire to learn Urdu, and the general 
substitution of Hindi for Urdu would of course be 
extremely distasteful to the Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation, and I believe politically most expedient. 

I think, however, that where it is practicable, 
arrangements should be made to teach Hindi as 
an optional subject, if there is shown to be a real 
desire for it amongst the people. 

Ques. 12 .—Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, iu your opinion, for the promotion of 
edueation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

A ns. 12. —Yes, I think it suitable to the people 
of this province. It is the only system that can 
be applied with any prospect of success to indi¬ 
genous schools of the ordinary type. If monthly 
grants are given, experience shows that one of 
two things will happen. Either the money will 
be taken, and nothing will be given in return, 
except a nominal increase of numbers, as happened 
on a large scale when girls 3 schools were first 
established ; or the schools will fall under the 
management of the authority that gives the funds, 
lose their distinctive character, and become in fact 
Government schools of an inferior kind. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14 .—I understand that the object in view 
is to increase the number of primary schools with 
the least possible expenditure from public funds of 
any kind. I believe that the system of payment 
by results would be the cheapest method of effect¬ 
ing this object. 

I should be disposed to allow a certain sum for 
every boy who passes the lower and upper pri¬ 
mary school examinations in reading and writing 
in any dialect, and in arithmetic, and an addition¬ 
al sum for extra subjects. There should be certain 
limitations as to age and other matters, and 
arrangements should be made to prevent over¬ 
competition. But the details of such a scheme, 
which would require most careful consideration, 
could be settled hereafter if the general principle 
were approved of. 

It might be expedient to introduce the measure 
tentatively in the first instance in certain selected 
districts. 

The rules that might he adopted should be made 
known in the indigenous schools of each district 
when the system is introduced. 

In the more advanced districts I have little 
doubt that the villagers, in many instances, could 
be induced to provide a school-house and food and 
lodging for a teacher, and that fairly qualified 
young men would be glad of such a post with the 
prospect of the grants they could earn. 

I think that an endeavour should he made to 
establish schools on this principle in small villages 
grouped around the larger villages in which Gov- 
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ernment primary schools are held. These new 
schools might teach up to the lower primary 
standard and serve as branches zc the central pri¬ 
mary schools. 

In order to secure the thorough efficiency of 
primary schools, three things are requisite—a 
desire for education, the existen je of good verna¬ 
cular middle schools from which voung men may 
be sent for training to Normal schools, and, above 
all, a thoroughly efficient district inspector. 

As regards the first point, there is now in some 
districts a strong desire for education. In others 
the people are very apathetic, and in this case 
much depends on the Deputy Commissioner. It 
is in the power of this officer by his own direct 
action and through the tahsildars to enlist the 
assistance of lambardars and other men of influence. 
Some officers do much in this way. Others seem 
to think that the exertion of such influence is not 
desirable, and that the progress of education should 
be left to the development of a spontaneous desire 
for it amongst the people, and not promoted In¬ 
artificial means. My own view is that the exer¬ 
cise of such influence is perfectly legitimate; but 
there can be no doubt that if this principle is 
carried out by one officer and dropped by his suc¬ 
cessor, a bad effect is produced. 

Where good vernacular middle schools exist, the 
material for supplying efficient teachers for pri¬ 
mary schools is ready to hand. Where this is i 
not the case, it is necessary either to import men 
from other districts or to employ inefficient teach¬ 
ers. The encouragement of middle school eduea- 
cation through the vernacular is therefore essen¬ 
tial for the improvement of primary schools. 

There is nothing so calculated to improve the 
efficiency of primary schools as the exertions of a 
well-qualified district inspector or chief muharir 
(as the local inspecting officer <:n a lower salary 
employed in some of the poorer districts is termed). 
Many of these local inspectors arc highly efficient, 
but the low salary of chief muharirs and the fact 
that new incumbents, whether district inspectors 
or chief muharirs, are not entiled to pension, 
greatly increases the difficulty of filling up vacan¬ 
cies in a satisfactory manner. If this difficulty were 
removed and something done tc raise the official 
status of these men, great benefit would ensue. 

To sum up : the improvement of existing pri¬ 
mary schools depends mainly on exertions on the 
part of district officers to secure the support of 
men of local influence, on the encouragement of 
middle school education through the medium of 
the vernacular, and on securing the services of 
local inspecting officers of superior qualifications in 
districts where they are not already to be found. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision? 

Ans. 15.—No educational institutions of the 
higher class have been closed or transferred to local 
management under the above provision. 

A zilla or district school was established ex- 


The Sialkot district school was made over in 
the same year to the Scotch Mission at that sta¬ 
tion. It was returned as a school of the middle 
class, but contained 14 boys only who had ad¬ 
vanced beyond the primary school standard. 

Schools of the higher class have not yet been 
closed-or handed over to local management, be¬ 
cause it would have been contrary to the provision 
of the despatch to do so prematurely, and it is 
expressly stated in paragraph 62 that <s It is far 
from our wish to check the spread of education in 
the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single 
school to probable decay ; and we therefore entirely 
confide in your discretion and in that of the dif¬ 
ferent local authorities while keeping the object 
steadily in view to act with caution, and to be 
guided by special reference to the particular cir¬ 
cumstances which affect the demand for education 
in different parts of India.'” 

It may be noted, further, that the full number 
of Government high schools originally contemplat¬ 
ed has never been made up. It was intended that 
there should he one for each district. There are 
| 32 districts, hut only 27 district schools, and of 
these 10 only contain high school departments, 
though there is a vernacular high school without 
a middle school department at Jalandhur. 

Ques. IS. —Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might he closed or transferred to private bodies 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —There are no eases in which Govern¬ 
ment institutions of the higher order could be 
closed or transferred to private bodies without 
decided injury to education. I should propose, 
however, to transfer them to local management 
gradually and with sufficient precautions to pre¬ 
vent. any injury to the interest of the masters or 
to the efficiency of the schools. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of - the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ?. 

Ans. 19. —The grant-in-aid rules as originally 
sanctioned by the Supreme Government have been 
greatly modified in principle, more especially as 
regards vernacular education for boys. 

The Supreme Government sometimes shewed a 
strong disinclination to allow any portion of the 
general revenues to be expeuded on primary edu¬ 
cation. 

In a letter No. 278, dated 4tli June 1869, with 
reference to grants given under Article XIV, 
which was especially intended to aid vernacular 
schools, the Secretary to Government of India 
wrote as follows :— 

“As the above-mentioned grants appear to be in accord¬ 
ance with section XIV of the Pan jab grant-in-aid rules, the 
Governor General in Council will offer no objection to them. 
But I am to point out that the schools in question are not 
apparently of the class for which grants-in-aid from Impe¬ 
rial funds were intended. In no province can the Govern¬ 
ment undertake to provide primary vernacular education by 
Imperial funds, such charges being properly debitable to local 
funds. 1 am accordingly directed to request that Ilis 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will take into considera¬ 
tion the expediency of revising the rule above referred to.” 


pevimentally for two years at Peshawar with the 
view of attracting Pathans from toe neighbouring 
country ; hut as it failed in that object, it was 
closed in 18G8. It was virtually a primary school, 
as it contained one boy only who bad advanced 
beyond that standard. 


On this I was called on for a report, in the 
course of which I strongly 
deprecated the withdrawal 
of grauts-in-aid from the 
Imperial revenue to pri¬ 
mary vernacular schools. 


No. 237. dated 11th June 1S69. 
from Secretary, Panjab Govern¬ 
ment, to Director, Public Ins¬ 
truction, Pan jab. 

No. 16-1, dated 3rd August I860, 
from latter o former. 
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I pointed out that the only local fund generally 
available for vernacular primary education was the 
educational cess. I stated that if this were doubled 
it would not suffice to provide adequately for the 
increasing requirements of the rural community, 
and I pointed out that at present not only rural 
schools but primary schools iu towns were-often 
supported from this source. I stated that great 
efforts had been made to induce the non-agricul- 
tural classes to contribute towards primary educa¬ 
tion ; but that all appeals made by order of Gov¬ 
ernment had failed, and that even with liberal aid 
from Government there was no prospect of local 
funds being made available sufficient for the 
introduction of anything at all approaching to a 
general system of primary education, unless a rate 
were imposed on non-agriculturists. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sent up my report 
deprecating’ any alteration 

No. 372, dated 14th September £ ,» i ° t i 

1869, from Secretary, PanjfSb Gov- 01 the rule. In reply the 

mei“ C of t i n t d°ia Secrttary ' G<mm ‘ Secretary to the Supreme 
No. 693, dated 2 sth October Government wrote as 
1869, from latter to former. follows ■ 


“ When the results of the tentative introduction of this 
system were reviewed in the despatch of 1859, the Home 
Government distinctly stated that the grant-in-aid S 3 r stem is 
unsuited to the supply of vernacular education to the masses 
of the population, and that the necessary funds should be 
obtained by educational rates from which the cost of all 
such schools throughout the country should he defrayed. 

“ Upon this ground, as already stated, the Government of 
India has most steadily refused the concession of grants-in- 
aid to the primary vernacular schools in Bengal, and for the 
same reason the Governor General in Council thinks it 
desirable to cancel Buie XIV of the Panjffi grant-in-aid 
rules.” 

Iu view, however, of the exceptional condition 
of some parts of the Panjab, His Excellency in 
Council directed that the rule should be modified 
as follows :— 

“ Grants-in-aid from Imperial funds are not admis¬ 
sible to purely vernacular primary schools; but special 
grants may be paid for limited periods when the circum¬ 
stances are so exceptional as to justify a departure from the 
rule.” 

In the Proceedings of the Government of India 
in the Home Department, No. 63, dated 11th 
February 1871, the above order underwent consi¬ 
derable modification. It was then laid down that— 

“ It is not by any means the policy of the Government 
of India to deny to primary schools assistance from 
Imperia l revenues ; but on the other hand no sum that 
could be spared from those revenues would suffice for the 
work, and local rates must be raised to effect any sensible 
impression on the masses. This does not lessen the obliga¬ 
tion of Government to contribute as liberally as other de¬ 
mands allow, to supplement the sums raised by local efforts. 

“ The amount at present allotted for primary education 
under the several local administrations is small, and it is 
not expected that the Local Governments will in any case 
diminish it. On the other hand, they will have full liberty 
to increase the allotment either from retrenchments in other 
services or from savings in other branches of education, 
and it is permissible to assign from the Provincial grant 
funds in aid of schools, mainly supported by contributions 
from local cesses or municipal rates. 

“ It will also be within the discretion of the local Gov¬ 
ernments to assign from the funds for provincial services 
building grants for school-houses in aid of contributions 
from the proceeds of local rates.” 

A few years later the policy of transferring 
various charges, such as those for buildiugs for 
Normal schools, for local inspection, and for 
grants-in-aid to district and Municipal funds, was 
gradually introduced by the Government of the 
Panjab. 


In reply to an application for a grant to an 
No. 39, dated 2nd March 1877, English School at Pind 
Dad an Khan, it was said 

%7T5 C ot dated 19th June ^at _ “ the local funds, 
is;7, from secretary, Panj/ib district and Municipal, 
Government, to Director, Public . , , l ji » l 

Instruction, Panjab. should Supply the whole 

of-the increased cost; and that, as a general rule, 
the provincial funds should only give grants-in- 
aid where no other funds are available. This 
principle/’ it was added, 

“ His Honour desires, may receive your constant attention 
in applications for submission to Government; and although 
old grants may be continued for the present, it is desirable 
to withdraw them gradually from schools which can he 
fairly thrown on the local funds.” 

Again— 

“ the district fund is, so far as grants-in-aid are concerned, 
an integral part of the general revenue of the province, 
and grants from it must he considered equivalent to 
grants directly from the provincial assignment.” 

Subsequently it was ruled that proper charges 
No. 4730, dated i4th Decem- against the provincial 

ber 1877, from Secretary, Panjab £ m . 

Government, to Director, Public revenue Weie tnOSe 101 
instruction. Panjab. direction, inspection 

(though local inspecting officers are actually paid 
from district funds), and the higher college and 
school education where English is one of the 
subjects of study. The Lieutenant-Governor 
would he prepared, however, to allow reasonable 
grants in aid of those Anglo-vernacular schools 
in which the teaching staff is comparatively ex¬ 
pensive, and the available district or Municipal 
funds too small to hear the full charge. Female 
schools might in some cases require Government 
grants-in aid, hut generally would be maintained 
in the same manner as ordinary vernacular schools. 
Mission schools were to he treated in the same man¬ 
ner as schools of the class to which they belonged. 
In the course of this correspondence I pointed 
No. 176—1774, dated 18th Ollt that if gl’ailts-in- 

November 1877, from Director, .,7,1 wp ,.f> mill frrnn rlic, 
Public Instruction, Canjib, to U1C1 weie p.lltl tiom UlS- 

Sccretary, Panj.ib Government. trict funds instead of 
from the provincial revenue in the manner laid 
down by the Panjab Government, primary educa¬ 
tion must suffer; that the proportion of. boys 
attending school was “ lamentably small ” as com¬ 
pared with the population of a school-going age; 
that this was due in a great part of the country 
solely to the want of funds for the establishment 
of more primary schools, and I deprecated the 
withdrawal, for other objects, of funds that might 
he devoted to primary education. I stated further 
that a tendency had lately been manifested in 
some of the large towns of the province to estab¬ 
lish primary and middle schools, in the hope of 
receiving grants-in-aid, and that under the new 
ruling these would not be eligible for such grants. 

These representations were not considered to 
possess any weight, and grants from provincial 
revenues can now be given within very restricted 
limits. Vernacular schools for hoys, whether 
primary or secondary, are of course excluded. 

There are constant applications for fresh grants 
from the provincial revenue, chiefly from mission 
schools, and from schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians. If the budget as passed by the Ac¬ 
countant General admits of any fresh grants, the 
amount is never sufficient to meet all the applica¬ 
tions. Their comparative urgency has to he con¬ 
sidered, and the money allotted accordingly, and 
those who get nothing or less than they expect 
are of course disappointed. In the present year 
B5,000 were provided for new and increased 
grants in aid of current expenditure, and K5,000 
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for building grants. Out cf this, R450 per 
mensem have been given to the Mission College 
at Delhi, besides a special grant of R2,000 for 
scientific apparatus; so that there remains nothing 
available for grants-in-aid of current expenditure, 
and a small sum only for buildings. 

District committees are no doubt empowered to 
give grants-in-aid from the funds under their 
control, but these are not prop erly available for 
towns where Municipalities exist, except in so far 
as such schools may be attended by boys of the 
agricultural class. 

The present state of things does not seem to me 
to be satisfactory; and grants-in-aid do not suffi¬ 
ciently meet the purpose of stimulating local 
efforts. 

I think, in the first place, that private schools 
of every description should be el igible for a grant 
from some source or other. I think also that such 
grants should be made on fixed principles; either 
on the system of payment by results, or else by 
means of a fixed proportion of the total expen¬ 
diture, subject, however, to a maximum charge 
for each pupil in attendance, at d to the condi¬ 
tion that a minimum proportion of the boys 
should pass certain examinations. 

It would be necessary to arrange the scale of 
payment in accordance with the funds that Gov¬ 
ernment might be in a position to furnish for 
the aid of schools of each grade. There should, 
however, always be a margin for new grants, and 
this could be secured, if necessary, by periodical 
revision of the scale, that is to say, that if the 
assignment for grants-in-aid of schools of any 
particular grade could not be raised, the payment 
made for each boy, who had attai ned to a certain 
standard (or the proportion of the total expendi¬ 
ture allowed by Government), would be periodi¬ 
cally reduced as the claims for grants increased, so 
that all might participate in the assistance given 
by Government. 

Under such a system educational and district 
officers would always be in a position to promise 
a grant-in-aid to the promoters of a new school 
of any description, provided, of course, that the 
circumstances of the case rendered the establish¬ 
ment of such a school desirable, and at the same 
time old schools would obtain increased aid in 
proportion to the progress they made, whilst in 
case of their inefficiency, the grants would be 
reduced without imposing on the officers of the 
Department the odium they sometimes incur, and 
the protracted correspondence that is apt to take 
place in the very rare cases in which a grant to a 
private school is reduced or withdrawn. 

I have already stated my opinion that the 
system of payment by results should be applied 
to indigenous schools generally. 

Ques. 21 .—What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21 .—Government colleges and schools for 
secondary education are attended principally by 
members of the higher and middle classes. The 
upper middle class is, I believe, most largely repre¬ 
sented. Boys of the same classes are to be found 
in mission schools, but the students of these in¬ 
stitutions are, as a rule, I believe of poorer parent- 
Panjrfb. 


age. In the college a uniform fee of R2 is 
taken. I think that a higher fee might be taken 
with advantage, in the ease of those who are 
really able to pay. The majority of students, 
however, are dependent on their scholarships. 

In district schools and their branches the rate 
of fees is adequate for present requirements. In 
the high school it varies from 14 annas to R5 
according to the class and to the income of the 
boy's parents, in the middle school from 8 annas 
to R2-8, in the upper primary from 6 annas to 
R1 and in the lower primary from 2 annas to 14 
annas. In aided English schools the fees are con¬ 
siderably less, but there is a steady increase. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? ... . 

Ans. 23. —Yes, the mission schools generally 
are influential and stable when in direct competi¬ 
tion with Government institutions. The same 
may be said to some extent of the Anglo-Arabie 
and Anglo-Sanskrit middle schools at Delhi, 
though the former is nominally a Government 
institution.* 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by competition ? .... 

Ans. 24. —No; I consider that it is advanced 
by competition. In all large towns I should wish 
to see one public school suitable for all classes 
with a boarding-house attached to it, and one or 
more private aided schools according to the extent 
of the population. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Yes, those who have received a good 
English education. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships ? Is the scho¬ 
larship system impartially administered as between 
Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —Government or departmental scho¬ 
larships are of two kinds. 

Circular No. 860, dated 3rd ^11 • n 

May 1882, from Director, Public 3-11(1 3,16 tellable JH College 
Instruction, Panjab, to Managers an( ] hjo.li 

of Aided Schools, informing them ? , ^ bUOUls lespecc- 

that l had applied for sanction to IV 61 V. The former 31'e 
throw open the scholarships to " , 

aided schools, and asking them awarded, in accordance 

to send in lists of candidates w {tU 4-1^ rPQ11 lf« fV, p 

recommended for scholarships. Wlt-Ll ^ne^ results 01 tue 

circular no. S 3 , dated sith jane, examinations of the Pan- 

from Director to Managers and , TT • 

others, announcing to what stu- lab University College, 

dents scholarships had been „^ 3 ^ ± , -j 

awarded. and are open to students 

Orders’of Government received finvprnmpnf nnd cnrlprl 

between issue of two circulars. 01 government and amea 

schools alike. The latter 

have been until recently open to students of Gov- 

ernment middle schools only, and have been tenable, 

except in a few special eases, in Government high 

schools. These scholarships have been thrown 

open to students of aided schools with effect from 

the last middle school examination. 

District committees are authorised to award 
scholarships from district funds to sons of agri¬ 
culturists, who have passed the upper primary 
school examination, with the view of enabling 
promising boys to obtain a higher education than 
can be obtained near home. Some are tenable in 
vernacular middle schools, which are all Govern¬ 
ment institutions, others in district schools, to 
enable them to learn English. The distribution 
is left to district committees, but certain rules 
have been laid down by Government to prevent 
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abuses, and lists of boys who are thought deserv¬ 
ing are sent by inspectors to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners after the inspection of each district. It is 
provided that an English scholarship can be held 
in an aided school should a boy’s parents or guard¬ 
ians desire it. The arrangements in Government 
schools are, however, better suited to enable boys 
who have passed the upper primary school exa¬ 
mination in the vernacular to make rapid progress, 
and the objection to religious instruction is pro¬ 
bably more prevalent amongst the rural population 
than in towns, and certainly stronger where 
boarders are concerned than in the case of day 
scholars. 

Municipalities also are empowered to grant 
scholarships. These may be held—(1) by students 
attending a high or middle school in the town 
where the Municipality is located; and (2) by 
residents of the town, who are sent to complete 
their education elsewhere. No distinction is made 
between Government and aided schools in the 
rules laid down by Government. 

Scholarships are paid also to students of the 
training college and the school of art, and the 
pupils attending girls’ schools, the . latter being 
awarded on no uniform system. 

Ques, 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—A central training college has been 
recently organised, which is likely to exercise a 
most important influence directly on secondary, 
and indirectly on primary education. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? ... . 

Ans. 32.—The Panjab is divided for education¬ 
al purposes into four circles of inspection known 
as the Umballa, Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Mooltan 
circles. The two former each contain three divi¬ 
sions comprising nine districts, and the two latter 
two divisions with seven districts; each circle is 
provided with an inspector of schools, and there 
are two assistant inspectors in the Lahore and 
one in the Umbala Circle. Every district, with 
the exception of Simla, is provided with a local 
inspecting officer. The salaries of these officers 
vary from R50 to R150. Those on R100 
per mensem and upwards are styled district in¬ 
spectors. Those drawing less than R100 per 
mensem are called chief mohurrirs and hold a lower 
position. There are now twenty district inspec¬ 
tors and eleven chief mohurrirs. 

The inspectors and their assistants inspect the 
high and middle schools and nearly all the pri¬ 
mary schools of the province once a year, and 
district schools with their branches, which are 
under the immediate management of the depart¬ 
ment, more frequently. They also couduct the 
upper and lower primary school examinations. 
It follows that the examinations in question are 
necessarily held, in some districts, several months 
before the end of the term. In such cases allow¬ 
ance is made in the case of boys a little below the 
standard, who may be expected to reach it by the 
end of the year, and they are passed subject to a 
subsequent examination by the local inspecting 
o fficer. 

Inspectors act as the professional advisers of 
Deputy Commissioners, to whom after visiting 


each district, they send a detailed list of sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of the schools, the 
promotion of deserving teachers, the punishment 
of those who have neglected their work, additions 
to the teaching staff, the award of sholarships, &c. 
They also submit to the Director cf Public Instruc¬ 
tion a report in duplicate on the schools of each 
district, one copy of which is sent by that officer, 
with any comments that may seem called for, to 
the Commissioner, who sends it on to the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

The actual work of inspection is very heavy in 
the Umballa and Lahore Circles; in the other two 
circles it is much lighter; but the extent of country 
to be visited is very considerable; and as there 
are no assistant inspectors, it is not easy to cover 
the whole ground. 

The district inspectors and chief mohurrirs are 
subordinate to Deputy Commissioners. They are 
expected, as a rule, to visit all the schools under 
the managemefat of these officers once in each 
quarter. Deputy Commissioners are chiefly de¬ 
pendent on them for information regarding all 
matters of detail concerning the schools, and 
necessarily follow their recommendations to a very 
considerable extent. It follows, of course, that 
the condition of the primary schools depends very 
largely on the character and the qualifications of 
the district inspectors. 

The district inspectors are men of active habits ; 
their visits to the schools are regular, and their 
inspection within certain limits good. -Their chief 
fault is a tendency to be mere critics, who duly 
report the results of their examinations, but are 
not sufficiently the advisers and helpers of the 
teachers. This is, however, one of the most im¬ 
portant parts of their duty, as it is almost exclu¬ 
sively through their agency that it is possible to 
improve the organisation and methods of tuition 
employed in the schools, except, of course, in cases 
where new teachers are employed. 

District inspectors are now paid from district 
funds, and men newly employed in this capacity 
are not eligible for pension. The salaries are 
sufficient to attract the services of young men 
possessing the requisite attainments, so far as these 
can be acquired at college, and sufficient natural 
capacity ; but when I am requested to recommend 
a competent candidate, I experience great diffi¬ 
culty in finding any one who combines experience 
in school management with the other qualifications 
necessary for the post. Those who have served 
for any time as masters on the regular establish¬ 
ment of district schools are generally unwilling, 
unless in receipt of very low salaries, to sacrifice 
the claim for pension established by their past 
service. 

The chief mohurrirs, though generally less 
highly educated than the district inspectors, are, 
with a few exceptions, attentive to their duties, 
and fairly qualified for the work they have to 
perform. It will, however, be desirable gradually 
to supply their places with men of superior attain¬ 
ments holding the higher position of district 
Inspectors. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—In all classes of schools some books 
are thoroughly suitable, some need revision, and 
■ some new books are required. 
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A text-book committee, to deal with both 
. , . . English and Oriental 

Government members appoint- . *? . ii.ii 

ed in Procedings of Lieutenant- DOOks^ h&S lately been ap- 

2 G 8 r n F 0 :*u^ 4b i 8 fi 0 - 7 Nomi^ pointed by Government. 

ssL& B r b s. , z»« con = i3ts ° f 16 mem - 

January 1882, from Secretary, bei’S, tui great majority 
Government, Panjab, to Director , j ., t 

of Public Instruction, Former Unconnected WitII tne 

committee for English text- W,l,inn+ir nnl Tlennrfmont 
books constituted by Resolution BullCaibK ual JJepai LinenI. 

Panjab Government, No. 1060 , Olie-half W6VC nominated 
dated 19 th March 1877. , ri . .. 

by Government, the 
others by the Panjab University College. This 
committee has taken the place of another com¬ 
mittee, similarly constituted, which dealt with 
English books only. The present committee, is 
sub-divided into numerous sub-committees, to deal 
with different branches of the subject. 

I will notice what has been already done, and 
what measures are in progress as regards some of 
the more important classes of books, 

Urdu Readers for Primary Schools. 

A series has been in course of preparation for 
several years. Various causes have interfered 
with its completion, but it is n)w being pushed 
vigorously forward. 

The objects aimed at in this ser es, as set forth 
in a prospectus printed in 1877, are noted below. 
It will be observed that they correspond with the. 
principles subsequently enunciated by the text¬ 
book committee appointed by the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I conceive that the principal ob jects of popular 
education should be so to train tl: e mental facul¬ 
ties, that any duty undertaken n after-life may 
be carried on with intelligence; to impart infor¬ 
mation that will prove of practical use in years to 
come; so to train the eye and the taste, that the 
most humble may derive pleasure from beauty iu 
Nature and in Art; to train the moral feelings 
so, that the school may turn out good men and 
citizens; and lastly, to develop a healthy body. 

In the preparation of this series all these objects 
are kept steadily in view. The mental faculties 
will be developed by directing the pupil’s atten¬ 
tion to objects of interest around him, and by 
teaching him to search out for himself, and to 
verify as far as may be the reason of all that he 
sees. The information contained in the series 
will be of great practical use to fhe pupil, what¬ 
ever may be his future calling; and it is, more¬ 
over, so conveyed as to encourage further study 
when he leaves school. A special endeavour is 
made also to show why and how education is 
essentially necessary for the development of pro¬ 
gress in agriculture, in commerce, and in the 
ar ts—a fact not generally recoguised by the 
Native mind. The eye and taste will be trained 
chiefly by the numerous drawings with which the 
series is illustrated, and by direc ;ing the atten¬ 
tion of the pupil to the varied beauties of Nature. 
In the lessons on animals frequent occasion is 
taken to impress the mind witli a hatred of 
cruelty, and to hold up to admiration the virtues 
of gratitude, of kindness, of affection, and of un¬ 
selfishness, and a ready disposition to help others; 
whilst in other lessons, the duty of respect and 
obedience to parents and elders, and the advantage 
and happiness resulting from self-restraint, from 
perseverance, and from honest labour, are im¬ 
pressed upon the learner. Thankfulness for bless¬ 
ings enjoyed, kindness towards all God’s creatures, 
and love" and admiration for the beauties and 


wonders of Nature, are carefully inculcated. The 
principles that it is sought to teach are, in short, 
those comprised in the two commandments, to 
which men of every race and creed can subscribe, 
and which form in fact the foundation of all reli¬ 
gious precepts —“ Thou sbalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,” and “ Thou sbalt love 
tby neighbour as thyself.” From this teaching 
naturally follows the duty of loyalty to Govern¬ 
ment ; whilst the advantages of English rule are 
clearly, but not obtrusively, shown by a descrip¬ 
tion of the state of the country at different periods 
of its history, and the contrast afforded by the 
peace and prosperity of the present day. The 
aims and views of the Government, and the prin¬ 
ciples on which it desires to act, are explained, so 
far as is practicable at so elementary a stage. 
This is a subject on which much misapprehension 
exists amongst the people at large, from ignorance 
of facts and of the more elementary truths of 
political economy, some of which can be made 
plain even to a boy attending a primary school. 
Lastly, the necessity of regular exercise, and the 
advantages of cleanly habits, pure air and water, 
and the observance of the elementary principles 
of hygiene, are carefully set forth. 

The series is to consist of an Urdu primer and 
eight illustrated readers. All the vowel marks 
are indicated. There are equal spaces between 
the words, and a simple system of punctuation 
has been adopted. A new mode of writing also 
has been introduced, by which the number of lines 
that can be contained in a page of a given size 
has been greatly increased. After great difficul¬ 
ties, extending over several years, this system may 
now be said to be perfected. 

Urdu Primer {16 pages). 

p r i ce —1 pi C e, subject to discount at 20 per 
cent. More than 160,000 copies sold last year. 

First Urdu Reader. 

Describes familiar scenes of Indian life. Moral 
precepts incidentally indicated. Moral poems, as 
noted below, will be added; they are nearly 
ready:— 

Gratitude to God. Sunrise and sunshine. 
Indication of God’s power and goodness. 
Truthfulness. Adaptation of story of 
Washington. Adaptation of story of 
boy who cried wolf. Story of Echo, or 
the consequence of using abusive lan¬ 
guage. Adaptation of history of good 
Samaritan. Mother’s love and obliga¬ 
tions on child. Early rising. 

This Header was originally written by an able 
Native scholar, in accordance with general indi¬ 
cations as to the contents required for each lesson. 
It has, however, been thorougly revised and much 
altered. I have been through the whole repeated¬ 
ly, sentence by sentence, with a Native, aud once 
with an English officer. It has been revised also 
by three or four committees. Of the two last, 
one sat at Delhi, to secure perfect accuracy of 
idiom; the other at Lahore, to secure exclusion of 
words unfamiliar to Panjabi boys. 

The first edition was illustrated, but has long 
been out of print. A new illustrated edition is 
now being brought out. Price—>1 anna 8 pies 
discount 20 per cent. When arrangements now 
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in progress are completed, it will contain 40 pages 
of letter press and 33 illustrations, and will be 
printed by means of prepared plates of metal, 
and sold at 1 anna per copy; discount 20 per cent. 
It will be perhaps the cheapest book that was ever 
published. 

Second Urdu Reader. 

Lessons on animals, trees and plants, day and 
night, hot, rainy and cold seasons. Great part 
of the matter contributed by the late Mr. Aberigh 
Mackay. New edition, revised and illustrated 
with additional section on morals and short 
poems; will be ready in a few months. 

Third Urdu Reader. 

Lessons on mammals, birds, insects, frogs, snakes, 
fish, trees and plants, natural phenomena and 
stories from Indian history; the sun, water, air. 
Lesson on trees and plants revised by Mr. Baden- 
Powell; those on birds by Major Marshal and 
Mr. Harvey; other lessons by other gentlemen. 
As regards language, after correction by several 
scholars, examined sentence by sentence by two 
committees—one presided over by Nawab Zia-ud- 
din Khan, the other by Mirza Suriya Jah. Sec¬ 
tion on morals and poetry to be added. Arrange¬ 
ments in progress to provide illustrations. 

Fourth Urdu Reader. 

Lessons on mammals, birds, bee, silkworm, lac 
insect, white ant, pearl oyster, alligator, natural 
phenomena, and stories from Indian history; 
lessons on trees and plants revised and added to 
by Mr. Baden-Powell; other lessons examined as 
iu case of Third Reader. As regards language, 
now undergoing final revision. Section on morals 
and poetry to be added. Arrangements for illus¬ 
trations in progress. 

Fifth Urdu Reader (not yet published). 

Lessons on mammals, trees and plants, minerals, 
natural phenomena (air, water, sun and seasons), 
sketches from Indian history, section on morals 
and poetry. 

This Reader is in progress. Mr. Baden-Powell 
has undertaken the section on trees and plants. 
He has also revised those on natural phenomena. 
Dr. Center has assisted in the lessou on gold and 
examined those on natural phenomena. Several 
officers of the department, English and Native 
are engaged on other lessons. 

Some- of the lessons for the Sixth Reader have 
been written, and this also will be pushed on 
rapidly. The Seventh and Eighth will be taken 
in hand as soon as possible. 

These Readers, though incomplete, and wanting 
the illustrations, which will be one of their most 
important features, have been adopted by several 
Native States of the Punjab, by Bombay, Madras, 
Hyderabad and the Assigned Districts, and are used 
to some extent in other parts of India. 

The sub-committee on Urdu Readers for 
primary schools have recommended the comple¬ 
tion of the series on the plan proposed, making 
certain recommendations with regard to the in¬ 
troduction of poetry, of lessons on physiology, 
and other matters. 

The sub-committee on Hindi and Sanskrit 
books have recommended the translation of these 
Readers into Hindi. 


Three of them have been translated into Panjabi. 
The sub-committee on Panjabi text-books have 
recommended the revision of the translation of 
the two first and the translation of the others. 

Arithmetic in Urdu. 

The arithmetic now in use was approved by a 
special text-book committee appointed by Gov¬ 
ernment some years ago. We want, however, 
a series more exactly adapted to present require¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Sime, Inspector of Schools, with the aid 
of a Native scholar, has prepared a treatise in two 
sections for primary schools. 

It may be observed that the first part will be 
sold, eventually when printed from metal plates 
on the new system, for one anna and a half, 
whereas the corresponding section of the book 
now in use costs four annas. 

Mensuration in Urdu. 

For primary schools Mr. Sime has prepared 
a new tretise which is novfr in the press. 

For middle schools the translation of Tod- 
hunter’s book by Munshi Zaka Ullali is in use. 

History in the Vernacular. 

In Urdu, translation of Lethbridge’s India 
and Collier’s British Empire made by the depart¬ 
ment are used. 

The sub-committee on Panjabi books have 
recommended the adoption of a Panjabi translation 
of the former work. 

Geography. 

For primary schools new books will be com¬ 
piled specially suited for our present standards. 

Elementary Science in Urdu. 

In middle schools a translation of the Physics 
Primer is being gradually introduced. This was 
printed originally in the Roman character. A 
revised edition in the Persian character is about 
to be published. 

A translation of the Sanitary Primer has been 
introduced everywhere. 

The sub-committee have recommended the 
introduction of a translation of Huxley’s In¬ 
troductory Primer to be simplified in certain parts. 

For middle schools the sub-committee on 
history and geography have made certain recom¬ 
mendations. 

It is proposed also to introduce an Agricul¬ 
tural Primer for middle schools. 

Persian Text-books. 

About two years ago I appointed a strong 
committee consisting of our best Persian scholars 
to make an improved series of selections for 
middle schools. After these selections had been 
some time in use, I requested inspectors to report, 
after consulting teachers, as to the emendations 
required. Their recommendations will be sub¬ 
mitted to another committee of Natives, who 
will revise the selections. The revised selections 
will be submitted finally to the text-book com¬ 
mittee. 

A new Persian Primer is in course of prepara¬ 
tion. 
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All tbe books in Oriental languages now in use 
or in course of preparation ha''e been, or will be, 
submitted to tbe various sul-committees, and 
finally to tbe general committee, 

English Books. 

English Primer. 

This was re-written in accordance with tbe 
views expressed by the late text-book committee 
and then approved. Tbe author, however, is not 
altogether satisfied with it in its present form. 
It will be entirely recast and then again sub¬ 
mitted to the committee. 

Primary Reader. 

This was written in accordance with instruc¬ 
tions laid down by the committee. After it had 
been some little time in use, opi nions of inspectors 
and head masters were called for. These were 
submitted to the committee, h. great part of 
the book was generally liked ; but certain portions 
were objected to. These have been cut out in 
accordance with the recommeuda lions of the com¬ 
mittee, and other lessons substituted. 

First Reader for Middle Schools. 

The same course was pursued with regard to 
this book. It was found that it was too short, 
and that portions were too difficult. The author 
will be requested to revise it. 

Second Reader for Mid He Schools. 

The same course was pursued in this case also. 
In accordance with the general view the sub¬ 
committee have recommended the omission of 
certain parts, and the book will then be suitable. 

Third Reader for Middle Schools. 

This book, so far as it is completed, has been 
laid before the sub-committee, but no decision 
has yet been arrived at. 

When these books, which have been prepared 
by officers of the Department, are considered 
to be thoroughly satisfactory in all respects, I 
propose to have them illustrated and stereotyped, 
and I hope that it may be possible to sell them 
at nearly as cheap a rate per page as the new 
Urdu series; that is to say, at a mere fraction of 
the price at which any existiug English Readers 
are obtainable. 

I have referred above to all the English books 
prepared, or in course of preparation, under the 
authority of the committee. 

Most of the other English books in use are 
thoroughly suitable in every respect. As regards 
two books the sub-committees concerned have 
recommended that the authors should be addressed 
with a view to revision ; and other books are still 
under consideration. 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books such as unnecessarily interfere with 
the free development of private institutions? 

Ans. 35. —No, as it is left to private institutions 
to use what text-books they please. 

The most important examination, i.e., the 
middle school examination, was introduced after 
consultation with managers of aided schools and 
Panj4b. 


revised by a committee appointed a few years ago 
by the Panjab Government. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government schools ? . . . . 

Ans. 39 .—As regards books, I have already 
referred to the moral instruction interspersed 
through the lessons in the Urdu Primary Readers, 
and besides this all the Readers will be supplied 
with special lessons on morality. 

The Revd. Mr. Forman of Lahore has under¬ 
taken, with the aid of two Native gentlemen, to 
prepare a book on morality for middle schools, 
and the Lord Bishop of Lahore to compile a 
treatise suitable for high schools. 

As I have pointed out, however, on previous 
occasions, little boys cannot be imbued with a 
due regard for morality by lessons conveyed 
through books. 

Moral training must depend to a considerable 
extent on home influences. Still a great deal 
may be done at school by a teacher who is imbued 
with a sense of the importance of the subject, and 
who will avail himself of every opportunity in the 
course of ordinary lessons, and otherwise, of 
imparting moral instruction. It is not sufficient, 
however, that this should be done in a desultory 
and haphazard way. The teacher must understand 
thoroughly what the principles are that he ought 
to teach, and by what methods they can best 
be taught. He must himself be trained to the 
I work on a definite system ; so that he may be 
able on a definite system to convey moral in¬ 
struction to his pupils throughout the whole of the 
school course. It is intended to take up this 
matter systematically in the training college, and 
to extend the system to the Normal schools, the 
instruction given being based to a considerable 
extent on the principles set forth in Currie's 
Common School Education. 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
and colleges in your province ? ... . 

Ans. 40 .—Cricket has been extensively intro¬ 
duced in the larger schools. Gymnastic exercises 
have been introduced in many places, and more 
especially in the vernacular schools of the Ludhiana 
district. Athletic sports are encouraged at educa¬ 
tional meetings by district officers. It is desir¬ 
able that games of a simple kind should be more 
generally practised. 

Ques. 41 .—What is the state of female educa¬ 
tion in your province? 

Ans. 41 .—There is no regular system of female 
education in the province. About 18 years ago 
a movement in favour of female education was set 
on foot. The idea was taken up by the Deputy 
Commissioners of some districts with enthusiasm, 
and a number of schools were established without 
any guarantee of the continuance of the funds for 
their support, or that any real education would be 
given in them. Many of these schools were 
subsequently abolished. Some m consequence of 
the failure of funds; others because it was found 
that nothing whatever was taught in them, and 
that they served merely to provide a regular stipend 
for some old maulvi or pandit. On the other 
hand, some few like those in the Ludhiana district 
have been recently established. 

Female schools were established also in some of 
the large cities under the patronage of Native 
gentlemen, but very little real work was done in 
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them. Some of these have been abolished, and 
others have been reformed and placed on a more 
satisfactory footing. The first step in this direc¬ 
tion was taken by Sir C. Aitchison, who was at 
that time stationed at Lahore. At present the 
best schools of this class are in the city of Amritsar. 
Most of the mission sehools are situated in the 
cities and large towns. 

The existing provision for female education may 
be thus summarised. In some of the large towns 
zanana classes have been organised for the benefit 
of the higher class; and in a few of them there 
exist a considerable uumber of aided sehools 
attended by girls of the middle and lower classes. 
Some of these schools are under the management 
of committees, others under various missions. In 
most towns the number of female sehools is very 
small. Some sehools are open to inspection and 
some are not. It is impossible to test the progress 
of the zanana classes. In all the vernacular 
schools the educational standard is very low. 
Government schools are situated to a considerable 
extent in small towns and amongst the rural popu¬ 
lation. The Jullundur district, which is that in 
which the largest provision has been made for the 
primary education of boys, contains also the 
largest number of female schools. A determined 
effort has been made to improve these sehools, and 
they show better results than any others. The 
Sialkot district also contains a comparatively large 
number of Government schools, but the arrange¬ 
ments for their management are unsatisfactory. | 
Some schools have been recently organised in the j 
Ludhiana district which promise well. In Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum there are a number of sehools j 
under the patronage of Bedi Kliem Singh. These | 
are open to the visits of the Inspector, but are not j 
well managed. In other districts, with the excep¬ 
tion of aided schools in a few large towns, there 
is little or no provision for female education. 

Three things are necessary for the success of 
female schools—efficient teachers, good manage¬ 
ment, and regular inspection. There are very few 
competent female teachers in the province. Where 
female Normal sehools exist, the women who join 
them as pupils have received very little previous 
education. After passing through the Normal 
school, moreover, they are not generally available 
for employment at a distance. In most cases they 
cannot conveniently leave their homes, and, as a 
general rule, the pupils are not willing to receive a 
stranger as a teacher of a female school. Fre¬ 
quently an incompetent old man is employed when 
no female teacher is available. I have found, 
however, that in some cases the people have no 
objection to the employment of a young man 
belonging to the hereditary priestly classes, and 
to a family that is well known and respected. 
Such men, if specially trained for the work, would 
make in some cases very good teachers. The 
greatest obstacle, however, to obtaining efficient 
teachers, whether male or female, lies in the 
insufficiency of the salaries available. If these 
were on the same scale as those provided for boys' 
schools, all other difficulties might perhaps be 
surmounted. 

Amongst the mission schools there are several 
which are provided with a really efficient staff of 
teachers and aim at giving an English education 
to the University Entrance standard. The zanana 
missions also no doubt exercise a very useful 
influence. The vernacular schools in general, 
though often under the superintendence of ladies 


of ability, have hitherto failed to produce the 
results that might be expected. This is due partly, 
I believe, to the scarcity of really efficient Native 
teachers, partly to a want of system and method 
and a well-defined scheme of studies, and partly, 
in many eases, to frequent changes in the manage¬ 
ment. The introduction of fixed standards, those, 
namely, of the upper and lower primary school 
examinations, will certainly exercise a very im¬ 
portant influence on the character of the instruc¬ 
tion imparted. The lady superintendents will 
now know exactly what to aim at, and the adoption 
of a well-defined scheme will render it more easy 
for a new manager to take up the work, where it 
has been left by her predecessor. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —No. 

.Ques, 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher edu¬ 
cation ?. . . 

Ans. 50. —None whatever. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51. —Monitors are frequently employed in 
( vernacular sehools. I have endeavoured on various 
' occasions to introduce the pupil-teacher system 
! both in vernacular and district schools, but with- 
| out any permanent success. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise pri- 
j mary into secondary schools unnecessarily and 
prematurely ? Have measures been taken to check 
such a tendency ? 

Ans. 52. —There is such a tendency with district 
committees. Measures have been taken to check 
it by the department. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ans. 53. —Yes; in district schools as at present. 
The principle might be extended to the Lahore 
Government College. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? . . . 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to he the 
maximum number of pupils that can he efficiently 
taught as a class by one initructor in sehools ? 

Ans. 58. —Thirty is the number fixed by the 
department. When the class is larger, it is, 
if possible, divided into sections, though this is 
not always practicable. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? . . . 

Ans. 62. —Promotion from one division of a 
school to another, i,e., from lower to upper primary, 
from upper primary to middle school, and from 
middle school to high school, should depend on 
suoli examinations. 

The introduction of this principle has had an 
immense effect in improving the instruction in 
Government schools, and will, I believe, prove 
equally efficacious in the case of aided institutions. 
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The necessity of working up to a fixed standard 
is a great stimulus both to pupils and to teachers, 
and the necessity of passing the examinations 
insures more thoroughness of teaching and checks 
the tendency to push on a hoy into the higher 
classes when he has not been properly grounded 
in the lower. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the schools of your province to prevent boys who 
are expelled from one institution, or who leave it 
improperly, from being received into another? 
What are the arrangements which you would 
suggest ? 

Ans. 63 .—There is frequently a local arrange¬ 
ment under which a hoy who 1 caves one institu¬ 
tion is not admitted into another in the same town 
without a discharge certificate. There is no general 
rule on the subject. Such a rule is, I think, desir¬ 
able; but the parents or guardians of the boy 
should have the right of appeal to some authority. 
Probably the Deputy Commissioner would be the 
best person. 

Qties. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how can 
they be provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —Yes. The Muhammadans, owing 
chiefly, I believe, to their pecuniary circumstances 
and partly to the paucity of Government English 
schools in the frontier districts, are in a great 
minority, as compared with the Hindus, more spe¬ 
cially in college classes, and I have not the least 
doubt that, should this state of things continue, 
they will be gradually supplanl ed in all Govern¬ 
ment appointments of importance, as these tend, 
and must necessarily tend, to fail more and more 
into the bands of men who have received an 
English education. 

The best remedy in my opir ion would be the 
formation of a fund with the view of providing 
special stipends tenable by Muhammadans in 
schools of different grades and in colleges. If 
such a fund were raised by subscription, Govern¬ 
ment might perhaps be willing' ;o supplement the 
interest of the capital or the income derived from 
monthly or annual subscriptions by a grant-in-aid. 
The object of such stipends should be to enable 
promising boys of respectable families and of 
limited means to acquire'a thorough English edu¬ 
cation.. The stipends given to boys residing where 
high schools exist should be of comparatively small 
value, especially in the lower classes, being intended 
specially to cover the cost of books and school-fees. 
Higher stipends would be required to attract boys 
from vernacular primary schoils at a distance. 
The stipend allowed should be raised in value on 
passing from middle to high schools and into the 
college successively. Such a fund would afford a 
great stimulus to Mubammadar education, espe¬ 
cially in the frontier districts. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be jus¬ 
tified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaehing ? 

Ans. 68. —In the absence of a conscience clause 
such as is considered necessary in England in every 
ease where a graut-iu-aid is given by the State, 
I consider that Government would not be justified 
in such withdrawal. 


I think further that in places where no provi¬ 
sion for education exists, except such as can be 
obtained in an institution where religious instruc¬ 
tion is compulsory, it is the duty of the State, if 
any class of the population objects to attend such 
an institution, to take care that arrangements are 
made, in some way or other, for the provision of 
secular education. The absence of such provision 
constitutes, in my opinion, a virtual breach of the 
principle of religious neutrality. 

Supplementary Questions. 

Ques. 71 .—What is the present condition of 
indigenous schools in the province ? What is 
their past history ; and what has been their rela¬ 
tion to the Educational Department? 

Ans. 71 .—Indigenous unaided schools, not being 
under regular inspection, find no place in the 
statistical returns prescribed by the Government 
of India. The latest year for which statistics were 
given in the annual report was 1878-79. Accord¬ 
ing to the returns received from Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, there were at the close of that year 
4,662 indigenous schools in the province, contain¬ 
ing 53,027 scholars. Of these, 490 were returned 
as learning English, 2,612 Urdu, 7,567 Persian, 
1,336 Sanskrit, 3,187 Hindi in the Nagri character, 
6,770 bazar accounts, &e., and 31,991 as learning 
Arabic. 

It will be observed that nearly three-fifths of 
the boys attending indigenous schools were re¬ 
turned as learning Arabic. Nearly three-fourths 
of those returned as learning Arabic were in the 
Rawalpindi circle, i.e., in the north-west portion of 
the province. It must not be supposed, however,that 
these boys received, as a rule, any kind of literary 
education. In some districts of theRawalpindi circle 
there is in nearly every village a mosque, where 
little boys read by rote some portion of the Kuran, 
Something more than this is learnt by those 
destined to become parish priests; and there are 
also itinerant students, who go wherever they can 
most easily beg their living. The same kind of 
religious instruction is given in other parts of the 
province, but to a very much smaller extent. It 
is not uncommon for Muhammadan boys in some 
places to attend a mosque, where they learn 
portions of the Kuran by heart, before entering 
a Government school. 

About one-seventh of the total number of boys 
were learning Persian; and considerably more 
than half of these were in the Rawalpindi circle. 
Before the introduction of the Government system 
of education, indigenous schools, in which the 
instruction imparted was confined to the Persian 
language, were scattered over the province. The 
system pursued was an indifferent one. Little 
boys were taught at first to read certain Persian 
books by rote, without any regard to the meaning. 
Afterwards they went through these books a 
second time, and were now taught to translate 
them literally word for word into the vernacular, 

. but there was no attempt at explanation. Such a 
system was little calculated to develop the in¬ 
telligence of the pupil. Nevertheless, the boys 
who attended the best of these schools for a 
sufficient time, devoting their attention to the 
study of one subject, obtained at last a consider¬ 
able knowledge of Persian literature. Some of 
the books that were taught at that time in nearly 
all these schools, such, for example, as the Bahar- 
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i-Danish, were of a highly immoral tendency. 
Notwithstanding the defects of the system, there 
were amongst the teachers of indigenous Persian 
schools many men of considerable ability, well 
versed in Persian, and in some eases in Arabic. 

When Government vernacular schools were first 
established, we sought out all the ablest maulavis 
and munshis who were employed as teachers of 
Persian in the towns and villages throughout the 
province, and placed them in charge of the new 
Government schools to which they generally 
brought their old pupils; whilst the improved 
organisation that we introduced, and the substi¬ 
tution of class teaching for the separate instruc¬ 
tion of each scholar, enabled them to teach a 
much larger number than before. Subsequently 
when Normal schools were established, the teachers 
were sent to these institutions to learn mathe¬ 
matics, history, and geography; and some of 
them, who were good Arabic and Persian scholars, 
acquired an elementary knowledge of such subjects 
in a remarkably short time. 

So far our operations had no effect on the 
indigenous schools situated in large cities, where 
Government schools for instruction in English had 
been established. There was not then the same 
desire to learn English that there is at present, 
and the teachers of indigenous Persian schools 
were naturally opposed to such an innovation, 
which seemed calculated, if successful, to draw 
away their pupils. 

Under these circumstances, with the co-oper¬ 
ation of Native gentlemen, some of whom sub¬ 
scribed liberally for the purpose, I tried the experi¬ 
ment of establishing branch schools throughout 
the City of Delhi, in which the best of the in¬ 
digenous teachers were employed. The system 
was soon extended to all the cities where largo 
Government or mission schools existed; and 
branches were organised in connection with these 
institutions, which are maintained on the grant- 
in-aid system, and form the groundwork of 
higher education in the province, as the majority ! 
of boys attending the large schools have received 
the rudiments of instruction in these branches. 

By these measures the great majority of Persian 
schools were absorbed in our educational system. 
Those that have still retained an independent 
existence, are naturally more numerous in the 
Rawalpindi circle, where the people are slower 
than elsewhere to accept instruction iu Western 
knowledge. 

Schools in which bazar accounts are taught were 
more difficult to deal with. The child of the 
Baniya learns a complicated multiplicational table 
in which fractional numbers are included, and 
frequently the elements of a rough system of 
writing, his technical education being afterwards 
completed in his father’s shop. 

In large towns, where there has appeared to be 
any prospect of inducing the boys to study other 
subjects than those above indicated, we have taken 
the best teachers into our employment, and 
organised the schools in such a way as to combine 
instruction in the special knowledge required by 
the Baniya with the ordinary branches of edu¬ 
cation. At the close of 1880-81 the number of 
boys receiving instruction of this description in 
Government schools was 4,618, and in aided 
schools, chiefly mission schools, 1,094, or 5,712 
in all; from which it would appear that we have 
absorbed nearly half the pupils attending indi¬ 
genous schools of this class in the province. 


The process above described is one of absorption. 
We have taken over indigenous schools and con¬ 
verted them into Government schools. It must 
be remembered, however, that though Government 
schools, they are supported either on the' grant-in- 
aid system, or from local funds; that many of 
them were organised, in the first instance, under 
the patronage of Native gentlemen ; and that all 
are now more or less subjected to the influence of 
district and Municipal committees, who will in 
time be intrusted with the entire management, 
subject to such checks as may be necessary to 
secure efficiency. 

From time to time grants-in-aid have been given 
to indigenous schools, which have been left as 
long as possible entirely under private manage¬ 
ment. Some few of these have been very ex¬ 
cellent institutions, where the managers have been 
sufficiently intelligent to introduce improvements 
and to impart a really sound education. Such 
schools, however, are generally found to be want¬ 
ing in stability, and tend, if they escape dissolu¬ 
tion, to be converted into Government schools. 
The original promoters drop off or become apathe¬ 
tic ; and their functions are transferred to the 
district or Municipal committee under the general 
management of the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Anglo-Sanskrit school at Delhi, which includes 
a middle and primary department, is one of the 
few examples of an aided indigenous school that 
has survived such difficulties. 

The majority of the indigenous schools at 
present in existence are of such a character as to 
be very difficult to deal with to any good purpose, 

! but I think the attempt might be made with 
advantage ; and this, as 1 have said elsewhere, may 
be done by introducing the system of payment by 
results, which will probably call into existence new 
schools in districts where there is any real desire 
for education. 

During the last few years schools have been 
established in some of the large cities in which 
! the organisation is of a superior character to that 
which prevailed in those of the old kind. Owing 
to restrictions lately placed on the bestowal of 
grants-in-aid, it has not been practicable to render 
any assistance to these institutions. I have indi¬ 
cated elsewhere the changes in the grant-in-aid 
rules as at present administered which appear to 
me to be essential. 

Ques. 72 .—Have any attempts been made to 
train the teachers of indigenous schools ? • 

Atts. 72 .—It was understood that it would be 
the special object of the Oriental College to 
attract indigenous teachers of the ordinary type, 
who after going through a course of instruction, 
and learning something of Western knowledge 
through the medium of the vernacular, would 
return to their hereditary occupation. 

Had such a measure been carried into effect, 
the extension of grants-in-aid to indigenous 
schools would be a comparatively easy matter, as 
we should find teachers scattered over the prov¬ 
ince, in mosques and temples, and other indi¬ 
genous schools, who had received some kind of 
training. 

Ques. 73. —It has "been brought to notice that 
the number of students borne on the rolls of educa¬ 
tional institutions in the Pan]ab in 1865-66 was 
larger than in 1879-80. What observations have 
you to offer on this subject ? 
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Ans. 73.—It is true that the number of students 
shown in the Educational Report for 1865-66 was 
102,418 against 100,442 in 1879-80. We must, 
however, deduct 4,780 on accourt of men attend¬ 
ing jail schools, who are excluded from the returns 
for the latter year. This gives is 97,638 students 
in 1865-66 against 100,442 in 1379-80. 

Of the 97,638 students entered in the returns 
for 1865-66, 19,596 were females, the number 
having risen from 8,088 in the course of two 
years. Most of these schools were of a very 
unsatisfactory character, and many of them were 
subsequently abolished, the reason being that they 
were to a considerable extent fictitious. The 
Educational Department had little, if any, share 
either in their establishment or t leir reduction. 

The number of female students in 1879-80 was 
9,834, so that there had been a nominal reduction 
of nearly 10,000 since 1865-66. 

In male schools the number- of scholars was as 
noted below 

1866-66. 1879-80. 1881-82.* 

78,042 90,608 100,364 

Ques. 74. —Has there been on any occasion a 
serious falling-off in the aggregate attendance in 
boys’ schools; and, if so, what were the circum¬ 
stances of the case ? 

Ans. 74. —Yes, on two occasions, and in each case 
in primary schools. 

During the few years that succeeded the levy 
of the 1 per cent, cess, considerable savings 
accumulated. These were spent on current ex¬ 
penses, and when they were exhausted some re¬ 
trenchment was inevitable. 

A large proportion of the teachers of primary 

Proceedings of the Hou’b'e Schools weie inefficient, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Pan- all( J ow j n g to the lo.V 
jab, in the Educational Depart- 

ment, under date nth October rates cr salary that were 

iteview of Annual Report for offered, it Was impossible 
1898 ' a9- to get good men to take 

their place. Sir Donald McLecd, then Lieutenant- 
Governor, recorded his opinion that, “ as long as 
the village teacher is paid no better than the 
lowest menial servant, it is hopeless to expect 
improvement in this class of schools.” It was not 
possible to raise the salaries of teachers without 
reducing their number, and it was consequently 
determined to abolish a considerable number of 
schools with the view of improving those that 
remained. 

There can be no question that this object was 
attained. There may be difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of the measure, hut it was strongly 
approved by Sir Donald McLeod, who was 
specially familiar with the educational require¬ 
ments of the Natives, and also by Sir H. Durand 1 
and Sir II. Davies. 2 No one, however, expressed 
a more decided opinion on the necessity of such a 
measure than Sir Charles Aitchison, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Paujab. 3 

Though there was a reduction iu the number of 
boys’ schools and of students also in the first 
instance, the popularity of the schools and the 
average number in each school continued surely 
and steadily to increase. 

The number of scholars in male schools, ex¬ 
clusive of jail schools, in 1865-66 was, as already 

* Exclusive of the medical school non included in the returns 
for former years. 

1 Review of Education Report for 1869-70. 

2 Review of Education Report for 1879-71. 

3 Vide remarks above. 

Panjab. 


stated, 78,042. This fell to 68,496 in 1869-70. 
In 1872-73 it was 76,965. After this the ex¬ 
penditure of a larger sum on primary education by 
district committees caused the numbers to rise 
rapidly. In 1877-78 the total number of scholars 
in male schools was 102,409, and in educational 
institutions of every distinction (after excluding 
jail schools) 113,208. 

From this date the second falling off in numbers 
began, and in 1879-80 there were, as has been 
already stated, 100,442 names on the rolls, or less 
by 12,766 than in 1877-78. In 1881-82, however, 
the number rose to 110,289 1 or less by 2,919 
than the number attained in 1877-78. 

, The falling-off was due to three causes—(1) a 
reduction of expenditure; (2) the prevalence of 
great sickness; (3) the disturbing effects of the 
war. 

The Punjab Government withdrew a large 
amount that had previously been given from 
provincial revenues in aid of vernacular education, 
leaving the district and Municipal committees to 
make good the loss. At the same time certain 
other educational charges previously paid from 
provincial revenues were transferred to district 
funds. The result was a considerable reduction in 
the total amount available for vernacular educa¬ 
tion and the abolition of primary schools carried 
out in a manner to cause the greatest disturbance. 

In connection with this subject it should be 
noted first, that during the last two years there 
has been an increase of 9,847 students, though 
the number of schools is about the same; and 
secondly, that as regards Government vernacular 
primary schools, the average number in each school 
was—in 1865-66, 34, in 1879-80, 48, and in 
1881-82, 54. 

It should be observed further, that the fees 
collected in Government schools rose from 
K1G,376 in 1865-66 to K57,653 in 1879-8 0, 
and R68,GS1 in 1881-82, and that the fees 
collected in the latter year in vernacular primary 
schools (where agriculturists pay nothing) were 
nearly equal to the total amount collected in Gov¬ 
ernment schools of every description in 1865-66, 
whilst the fees collected in English primary schools 
were nearly double that amount. 

The fact is that in the first instance the estab¬ 
lishment of primary schools for boys was pushed 
on with undue rapidity, in support of which state¬ 
ment an extract from a report by Sir Charles 
Aitchison for the year 1865-66 is annexed. 
Hence a reduction in the number of schools became 
necessary, and this caused a temporary reduction 
in the number of scholars shown in the returns. 
Great improvement in the schools was effected, 
and in a few years the numbers began again to 
rise rapidly. This expansion was checked partly 
for want of funds and partly by other causes of a 
temporary nature a few years since. In the 
meantime great improvement has taken place in 
secondary education, and in vernacular middle 
schools especially the improvement has been 
enormous; and it is this fact alone which will 
render the attempt to provide for any considerable 
expansion of primary schools at all possible. * 

The female schools that were at first established 
were, as I have already stated, in many cases 
entirely worthless, and Sir Charles Aitchison re¬ 
cognising this fact reduced those situated in the 
city of Lahore from 7 9 to 8. 

1 Exclusive of medical school not included in returns for 
1879-80. 

65 
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The following are the remarks of Sir Charles 
Aitchisou regarding the worthless character of 
many of the schools for boys that existed in 1865- 
66 , and the necessity of reducing the number and 
providing efficient teachers for those that re¬ 
mained :— 

“ Our efforts should, for some years to come, be concen- 

trated ou the Normal schools, 

Remarks by Mr. (now Sir ’ 

Charles) Aitchison, Deputy Com* With a view to supply an 
missioner, Lahore District, efficient stall of teachers ; and 
2 SXh«" for B &.° n it would be well to reduce the 
village schools to half their 
present number, until we have qualified teachers to fill them. 
It is a mere frittering away of money, and brings our 
educational system into contempt, to have schools presided 
over by teachers who, as I have found more than one in 
this district, cannot tell the points of the compass on the 
map, or do any ordinary sum in compound division. But 
good teachers cannot be hoped for till the pay and prospects 
of village schoolmasters are improved. A well-educated 
teacher cannot he had for Ro a month. I am endeavor¬ 
ing to improve their position somewhat by inducing them 
to become stamp-vendors, and the recent establishment of 
village post offices, in connection with a few of theschools, 
has provided one or two good posts. Still a general im¬ 
provement in their pay and position is very much wanted, 
and I would rather see fewer schools with better paid and 
more competent teachers, than have on paper a large return 
of schools where the education given is not worth the 
name.” 

Ques. 75 .—It has been brought to notice that 
there has been a great increase of expenditure 
since 1865-66. How is the increase distributed, 
aud what is there to show in return ? 

Am. 75 .—The total cost of education shown in 
the returns of 1865-66 was R8,66,765, and 
that shown in the returns for 1881-82 
S15,95,665. ' From the former sum must be 
deducted 112,786, the cost of jail schools not 
now included in the returns, and from the latter 
R72,559, the expenditure on the medical school, 
not included in the returns of 1865-66. We find 
thus that the expenditure has risen from 
R8,6-3,979 to H15,23,106, being an increase of 
R6,59,127, or, deducting increased receipts on 
account of fees and books, R5,66,762, or 65*6 
per cent. 

The increase of current expenditure on Gov¬ 
ernment institutions of all kinds lias been 
R3,36,019; on private institutions SI,60,696; 
on general establishments and miscellaneous 
charges R68,870; and on buildings E93,542. 

If we deduct in each case additional receipts, 
the increase on the first three items has been,— 
Government institutions R2,82,647, or 60 3 per 
ceut., aided institutions Rl,43,571, or 74'6 per¬ 
cent., and general establishments, &c., E47,002, 
or 26-4 per cent,, on the former expenditure. 

The increase under the head of general estab¬ 
lishments, &c., is due to the increased cost of 
inspection. Since 1865-66 the salaries of the 
inspectors have been raised in consequence of the 
introduction of graded appointments in the Educa¬ 
tional Department; thoroughly competent Native 
assistants have been appointed; and in the great 
majority ofj districts, really efficient local inspect¬ 
ing officers have been employed. 

The expenditure on public buildings is not in 
anyway under the control of the Educational 
Department. It is, I believe, to be accounted for 
chiefly by the erection of the School of Art (from 
the Mayo Memorial Fund), expenditure ou public 
buildings, such as the Lawrence Asylum, and the 
erection of school-houses at the expense of Muni¬ 
cipal aud district committees; the latter con¬ 
tributing a very large amount. The increase of 


expenditure on current charges in Government 
institutions is thus accounted for after deducting 
in each case the additional receipts on account 
of fees:— 


Lahore College, including scholar. 

R 

or percentage. 

ships . 


23,746 

67-3 

Training teachers 

, , 

16,528 

526 

School of Art . . 


13,886 


English schools for boys 

• • 

69,870 

40*6 

Ditto for girls 

Vernacular schools for 

boys, 

960 

... 

secondary 

Vernacular schools for 

boys, 

43,485 

433-6 

primary 

74,829 

27-3 

Industrial schools 


3,142 


Scholarships in schools 

. 

44,672 

... 


In vernacular schools for girls, on the other 
hand, there has been a decrease of R8,471. 

The increased cost of college education is due to 
the introduction of the graded system and the 
appointment of a professor of science. The 
increased expenditure on college scholarships h 
due to the increased number of students. The 
number of students has increased from 36 to 103 
or 186-1 per cent., being proportionately a very 
much larger increase than that of exnenditure. 

The increased expenditure on training teachers 
is due to the organisation of a central training 
college, which, as already observed, will prove of 
the greatest benefit directly to secondary and 
indirectly to primary education. The number of 
students actually under instruction is at present 
somewhat less than before, but much higher 
attainments are required on joining, and when the 
new system is in complete operation, the time 
under training will be shorter, and the number of 
trained men sent out will annually increase. 

The School of Art is a new institution. This 
exercises a most important influence on the develop¬ 
ment of industrial occupations which it is hoped 
will greatly increase as time goes on. 

English Schools for Boys. 

Increase of expenditure 40'5 per cent. Increase 
in number of boys 9,480 to 16,995 or 79 - 2 per 
cent. The improvement in the character of the 
instruction imparted in these schools is shown by 
the fact that the number of boys now attending 
the high and middle departments is nearly four¬ 
fold, and the number attending the upper divi¬ 
sion of the primary department about six-fold 
the numbers attending the corresponding classes 
in 1865-66. 

■Vernacular Schools for Secondary 
Education of Boys. 

Increase of expenditure 433-6 per cent. In¬ 
crease in number of boys from 336 to 2,736, or 
714-3 per cent. The increase is really much 
larger, as the number given for 1865-66 was that 
existing soon after the annual promotions, the 
number in 1881-82 just before these promotions. 
In May these schools contained 3,432 boys. The 
progress in numbers again, though ten-fold, is 
much less than that which has taken place in the 
character of the instruction. It is the improve¬ 
ment that has taken place in these schools that 
will render the extension of primary education 
on any large scale at all possible. 

Vernacular Primary Schools for Boys. 

Increase of expenditure 27'3 per cent. Increase 
in number of boys from 61,059 to 69,637, or 14 
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per cent. In these schools there has heen a very 
great improvement in the qualifications of the 
teachers, which has necessarily increased the cost 
of the schools. The extension of vernacular 
primary education by the establishment of addi¬ 
tional schools has been checked within the last 
few years in the manner I have already described. 

The expenditure of scholars lips is now very 
high, mainly owing to the disposition of district 
committees to be liberal in this respect. It will 
be necessary to consider the expediency of placing 
a limit on the amount that local committees can 
be permitted to spend under this head when the 
scheme of decentralisation is introduced into the 
province. The award of these scholarships has, 
however, given rise to the general establishment of 
boarding-houses, which boys in the more advanc¬ 
ed districts now join readily without scholarships. 

The increase of expenditure in. aided institutions 
has been, as already stated, HL,43,571, or 74'6 
per cent. There has, however, been a slight 
decrease in the number of pupils, i.e., from 18,068 
to 16,571. The increase of expenditure is thus 
distributed after deducting in each case the addi¬ 
tional receipts on account of fees 



a 

Percentage, 

English schools for hoys . 

39,137 

29-7 

ditto for girls . . . 

29,728 

154‘7 

Vernacular schools for boys (primary) 

4,487 

770-9 

ditto for girls 

19,418 

59-7 

Normal schools for masters (inelud ■ 
iug scholarships) .... 

11,167 


Ditto ditto for mistress 's 

14,182 

3333 

Industrial schools .... 

966 


Scholarships . . , • . 

7,686 

• •• 

Miscellaneous ..... 

1,616 

... 

Grant to Panjab University College . 

21,000 

... 


‘On the other hand there has 1 een a reduction of 
114,200 owing to the abolition of the aided college 
at Lahore. 


English Schools for Boys. 

Increase of expenditure 29 - 7 per cent. In¬ 
crease of numbers from 6,544 to 9,467, or 44'6 
per cent. 

English Schools for Girls. 

Increase of expenditure 154 7 per cent. In¬ 
crease of numbers from 172 to 677, or 293'6 
per cent. 

Vernacular Schools for Boys. 

Increase of expenditure 770‘9 per cent. In¬ 
crease of numbers from 108 to 1,004, or 829 , « 
per cent. 

Vernacular Schools, for Girls. 

Increase of expenditure 59'7 per cent. Decrease 
in number of girls from 11,149 to 5,209. The 
decrease in numbers is owing to the abolition of 
schools in which nothing was done. The increase 
of expenditure is due to the establishment of 
zanaaa classes and the employment of European 
aud Eurasian ladies and other teachers on higher 
salaries. 

The Normal school for masters has been estab¬ 
lished since 1865-66. It is a viry valuable insti¬ 
tution, but expensive in comparison with the 
number of scholars. I should like to see it expand¬ 
ed so as to meet the requirement s of aided schools 
generally. 


Normal School for Mistresses. 

Increase of expenditure 333’3 per cent. In¬ 
crease of number of pupils from 80 to 142, or 
77*5 per cent. The increased expenditure on these 
institutions is due to causes similar to those noted 
in the case of girls’ schools. 

It will be seen, from what has been stated above, 
that the expenditure on some items such as the 
school of art, educational buildings of all kinds, 
and the provision of more efficient inspection and 
of more expensive training institutions, is of a 
character that cannot materially affect the total 
number of scholars. In schools for English educa¬ 
tion of all kinds the increase of expenditure is less 
in proportion than the increase in the number of 
boys, and the character of the instruction impart¬ 
ed has vastly improved. The same remark holds 
good to a still greater extent with regard to verna¬ 
cular middle schools. In aided vernacular schools 
for girls there is a large reduction in numbers 
and a considerable increase of expenditure, the 
reasous of which have been already explained. In 
the case of vernacular schools for boys, there has 
been an increase of expenditure sufficient to allow 
for a very great increase in efficiency, and a com¬ 
paratively small increase in numbers. If the total 
expenditure on education is to be compared with 
the total number of students, it is evident that 
the result arrived' at will depend almost entirely 
on the increase of numbers in these primary 
vernacular schools, quite irrespective of what has 
been taught. As in the present case the total 
increase of numbers in these schools is compara 
tively small, the results of such a comparison must 
necessarily be unfavourable, though a large propor¬ 
tion of the scholars attending boys’ schools in 
1865-66 could not read words of two letters, and 
many thousands of girls were returned as attend¬ 
ing schools which hardly existed except on paper. 
If, however, we compare the total number of 
scholars who have obtained an amount of knowledge 
that can be considered of any practical value,— 
the total number, that is to say, who can read an 
easy book, write a simple passage from dictation, 
work sums in the first four rules of arithmetic, 
and point out places on the maps of India or the 
Panjab,—we shall find that the increase in the 
number of such scholars is proportionately greater 
than the increase in the total expenditure, includ¬ 
ing the school of art, buildings, training schools, 
improved inspection, grant to the Paujab Univer¬ 
sity College, &c., &c. 

In Government schools for general education 
the total number of scholars, who had nominally 
advanced beyond this standard in 1865-66 (though 
they had passed no regular examination) was 8,070. 
At the end of 1881-82 the number was 19,859, 
and at the end of May last 23,503, or nearly three 
times as large. 

There are no means of ascertaining the corre¬ 
sponding increase in aided schools, but we may 
assume the progress to have been equally good. 
The increase of expenditure after deducting in¬ 
creased receipts was, as we have already seen, 
74 - 6 per cent. Leaving out of account, therefore, 
the vast improvement that has taken place in 
secondary education, we find that the increase in 
the number of scholars who have mastered the 
elements is proportionately very much greater 
than the increase of expenditure on all accounts, 
including those that can exercise no perceptible 
influence on numbers. 
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I would submit that the results attained by the 
increased expenditure are highly favourable; 
though I fully admit the advisability of extending 
primary vernacular education now, and have per¬ 
sistently contended for such a policy. 

Ques. 76. — Has the Educational Department 
made any efforts to obtain additional funds for the 
extension of vernacular primary education, and to 
prevent the expenditure on other objects of funds 
that might have been available for this purpose? 

A. 76. —Yes, a few cases may be specified. In 
1867 a scheme was set on 
No. 290. dated 25th August foot for the maintenance 

1868, from Director, Public In- * i £ i 1 

struetion, Panjab, to Deputy Com- Or a number 01 SCllOOlS, 

missioner. Gurgaon. l?,na-liah and vArmrMilnr 

No. 164, dated 3rd August 1869, xhugusn anu vernacular, 

from Director . Public Instruction, on the grailt-in aid SyS- 
Panjab, to Secretary, Pan jab , & r. 

Government. Vide review on the tem. 111 the VjrlU’gaon CllS- 

re ?No‘i30 G dIted , 23rd June 1870, triet. Oil the arrival of 
a new Deputy Commis- 
emment. sioner, before the scheme 

No. 32, dated 7th Deoember ., , , ■> - 

1871, from Director, Public In- Was thoroughly COnsOil- 

"ssionSf 140 aU Deputy dated, subscriptions fell 

Z. 19 hM-V e M, J du y ted 77 i8th and reductions were 

November 1877, from Director, necessitated. The Com- 
Public Instruction, Panjab, to l -r\ j. 

Secretary, Panjab Government, lUlSSlOnGi* and. iJGpUty 

Commissioner both wished 
to close village schools, sufficient to maintain at 
least one English school from the savings. To 
this I would not agree. 

In 1869 I strongly deprecated the withdrawal of 
grants from the imperial revenue in aid of pri¬ 
mary schools, as contemplated by the Government 
of India. 1 pointed out the total insufficiency of 
the 1 per cent, cess to provide adequately for 
primary education, and I suggested the imposi¬ 
tion of a rate on non-agriculturists. 

In my report for 1868-69 I pointed out that, 
under recent orders of the Government of India, 
the 1 per cent, cess was the only fund available 
for the support of primary schools. I urged that 
this should be expended for the exclusive benefit 
of the agricultural population. I pointed out that 
if it were doubled at future assessments, as I under¬ 
stood to be contemplated, more funds would still 
be required, and I recommended, as ■ the only 
measure that seemed to offer a reasonable prospect 
of success, the imposition of an educational rate 
on non-agriculturists. The Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed himself in favour of such a measure, and 
requested me to submit a detailed scheme for carry¬ 
ing my proposal into effect. This was done 
after ascertaining the views of civil officers through¬ 
out the province. When submitting my proposals 
I again represented that the number of boys at¬ 
tending primary schools was “ lamentably small 
as compared with the populationand I urged 
that the necessity of providing eventually for the 
primary education of all should not be lost sight 
of. I recommended also the establishment of 
industrial and agricultural schools. I was, how¬ 
ever, informed in reply that His Honour was not 
prepared at present to take measures for imposing 
an educational cess on non-agriculturists. 

In 1874 I addressed a circular to Deputy Com¬ 
missioners requesting that district committees 
might not be permitted to extend their funds on 
the employment of English teachers, who would 
be of no benefit to the people at large. 

In 1877 I addressed a circular to Deputy Com¬ 
missioners with the view of preventing the prac¬ 
tice of multiplying middle schools unnecessarily, 
and I observed that “ our first object should be to 


give a primary education to the greatest possible 
number of boys.” 

In the same year I pointed out to Government 
tbat the number of boys attending school was 
lamentably small as compared with the population, 
and that this was due in a great part of the 
country solely to want of funds for the establish¬ 
ment of primary schools, and I deprecated the 
diversion of district funds to other objects, also 
the refusal to allow grants in future from provin¬ 
cial revenues for vernacular schools. 

Q. 77 .—From what sources are funds available 
for primary education, and how can a larger sum 
be provided ? 

A. 77 .—English primary schools contained in 
1881-82 28,278 boys out of a total of 93,919 re¬ 
ceiving primary education. These form the lower 
departments and branches of English schools for 
secondary education, whether Government or under 
private management, and are maintained! chiefly 
on the grant-in-aid system. The principal sources 
of income are grants-in-aid from provincial reve¬ 
nues, fees and Municipal contributions in the 
former; and in the latter grants-in-aid, fees and 
contributions chiefly from mission funds,' the 
grants from provincial revenues being proportion¬ 
ately higher and the fees lower in private institu¬ 
tions. 

District funds contribute by far the larger por¬ 
tion of the expenditure on vernacular primary 
schools, the balance being made up chiefly from 
Municipal funds and fees. It is the extension of 
vernacular primary schools for which funds are 
specially required. 

There could be no sudden curtailment of the 
expenditure on any other object without causing 
great injury to education. Nor do I think such 
curtailment of expenditure from public funds of 
any kind to be hereafter desirable. Our object 
should, in my opinion, be rather to provide for the 
future expansion of education of all kinds. Thus 
in the case of English education we should en¬ 
deavour gradually to make the money go further, 
not to reduce the total amount expended. 

I would propose, therefore, to increase the expen¬ 
diture on primary vernacular education without 
injury to the progress that has hitherto been 
effected in other branches:; and in order to effect 
this object three measures suggest themselves. 

I think, in the first place, that the district funds 
might he relieved of a considerable portion of the 
expenditure that is now thrown upon them. 

The expenditure from the provincial revenues 
in 1881-82 was S6,41,701, or, deducting the 
cost of the medical school, R5,86,201. In 
1872-73 it was Rs,79,32l. Again, in 1874-75 the 
expenditure from provincial revenues and the 
general local fund, subsequently merged in provin¬ 
cial revenues, was very nearly eight lakhs, exclu¬ 
sive of jail schools. If the district fund were 
relieved of all expenditure on account of second¬ 
ary education, Normal schools, and subordinate 
inspection, this would give more than a lakh of 
rupees for the extension of primary education, and 
the expenditure from the provincial revenues, if 
the charges were transferred to that source, would 
still fall far below the amount expended in former 
years. 

In the second place I think that Municipal 
committees should be required to contribute move 
largely to primary education irrespective of any 
charges of which they may be relieved {vide reply 
to question No. 11). 
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Thirdly, I would advocate what I frequently 
urged before—the impositon of an educational 
rate on non-agriculturists, 

Q. 78 .—What progress has been made in plac¬ 
ing Government schools on the grant-in-aid sys¬ 
tem ? 

A. 78 .—There are 53 Government English 
middle schools. Of these, 27 are departments of 
district schools. All the rest, with the exception 
of a few maintained entirely fiom local sources, 
are on the grant-in-aid system. 

At first district schools were maintained entirely- 
by Government. Subsequently branch schools 
supported on the grant-in-aid sj stem were attach¬ 
ed to them. The lower departments of the dis¬ 
trict schools were then concerted into aided 
schools. Gradually the same system has been 
extended to the upper primary department. There 
are now 115 Government English primary schools 
containing 14,757 boys. These are maintained 
chiefly on the grant-in-aid system. 

These schools, though maintained on the grant- 
in-aid system, are returned as Government schools, 
being under the general management of Govern¬ 
ment officers. 

At one time the Ferozepore district school was 
placed on the grant-in-aid system. It was found, 
however, difficult to procure efficient teachers 
owing to the absence of any provision for pension, 
and it became necessary to replace it on the same 
footing as other district schools. 

Many other schools, chiefly vernacular, were 
placed at one time on the grant-in-aid system. 
In some cases these were maintained partly by a 
voluntary additional cess, paid by the agricultur¬ 
ists, which naturally ceased on the levy of an en¬ 
hanced rate in the shape of the district fund. 

Vernacular schools, as already stated, are no 
longer eligible for grants from the provincial re¬ 
venue. 

In a few districts the district committees have 
tried the plan of maintaining grant-in-aid primary 
schools, the grant being given from district 
funds. The teachers, however, are appointed 
under the authority of the Deputy Commissioner, 
and the schools are returned as Government 
schools. There does not appeal to be any income 
from private sources, though, I believe, some¬ 
thing was promised in the first instance. 

Ques. 79 .—What schools are under the direct 
management of the department, and what course 
has been adopted or proposed as regards the trans¬ 
fer of Government institutions to local manage¬ 
ment? 

Ans. 79 .—Normal schools and district schools 
with the primary schools attacaed to them, are 
under the direct management of the department. 
There are 27 district schools. Of these ten con¬ 
tain high and middle departmen ts, the rest middle 
departments only. One school is partly under the 
department and partly under a local committee. 
All other Government schools are under local 
authorities. 

I have always thought that the primary schools 
attached to district schools should be transferred, 
sooner or later, to local management. In 1875 I 
proposed to transfer the branch schools at Amrit¬ 
sar to the control of the Municipal committee. The 

Punjab. 


measure had made considerable progress, and the 
Municipal committee at Dehli was prepared to 
enter into a similar arrangement; but tbe scheme 
was abandoned in consequence of some objection 
raised by the Supreme Government. 

In my opinion it is desirable that not only the 
primary departments and the branches attached 
to district schools, but the middle and high de¬ 
partments also, should be transferred eventually to 
local management. I did indeed suggest recently 
to the local Government the immediate execution 
of such a measure; but there are many practical 
difficulties to be met, and care must be taken to 
insure the thoroughly efficient management of the 
schools, and to avoid interference with the inter¬ 
ests of the masters at present employed. It may 
perhaps be found more expedient to carry out the 
measure tentatively in certain districts, or to 
transfer the branch schools only in the first ins¬ 
tance. I think it essential, however, that the 
opinions of Commissioners and district officers 
should be ascertained, and the details carefully con¬ 
sidered, before any decision is arrived at. 

Ques. 80 .—To what extent do you think that 
subscriptions could be raised in aid of educa¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. 80.— Native chiefs and sardars and wealthy 
merchants frequently contribute for benevolent 
objects of a local or special character, such as, 
saraes, public wells, large tanks, temples and 
mosques, and it seems to me that they would be 
willing to subscribe for educational objects, as indeed 
they have done to a considerable extent in one 
notable instance, if it were fully understood that 
it was the desire of Government to encourage them 
to do so. Native gentlemen, headmen of villages, 
and others who had the means would do so on a 
smaller scale. 

It would be desirable in every case to propose 
some special object, such as the establishment of 
a college officered mainly or altogether by Natives 
and provided with endowed scholarships, the foun¬ 
dation of a fund for the purpose of encouraging 
higher education amongst Muhammadans by means 
of special scholarships; of a similar fund to pro¬ 
vide scholarships for tbe purpose of enabling pro¬ 
mising boys of whatever class, who have com¬ 
pleted the primary school course, to join schools 
at a distance from their homes, where a higher 
education is given, and so forth. 

At public distributions of prizes, &c., men of 
local influence frequently come forward spontane¬ 
ously, and make donations for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding rewards and prizes, and I have no doubt 
that with systematic encouragement many local 
prizes and scholarships might be provided. 

Headmen of villages would, I think, be willing, 
in many cases, to provide school-houses and ac¬ 
commodation for a teacher, and to assist in other 
ways in tbe maintenance of primary schools if en¬ 
couraged to do so. 

Monthly contributions, however, for the main¬ 
tenance of schools, afford an extremely precarious 
source of income. It is comparatively easy to 
raise such subscriptions in the first instance, but 
they are very apt to fall off. No school that it is 
desirable on public grounds to maintain, or that 
is not of a strictly local character, should be allow¬ 
ed to depend on anything so uncertain. 
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Questions by the Rev. w . R. Blackett. 

[ Me. Blackett stated, that he would leave to the President the cross-examination upon the Despatches of the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Government of India, to which the witness had referred in the course o f his evidence. ] 


Q. 1, on Answers 29 and 32 .—You remark that 
the inspectors and their assistants conduct the 
upper and lower primary school examinations,— 
do they also conduct the middle school examina¬ 
tions ? 

A. 1. —Yes; principally. They sometimes get 
the assistance of the district Inspectors. The In¬ 
spectors and their assistants are appointed exa¬ 
miners, and in some cases the head master of 
Normal schools. Of course, no masters of dis¬ 
trict schools are appointed, as in that case they 
would be examining their own boys. There is 
also a vivd voce examination, which is conducted by 
the superintendents. The superintendents are 
again the Inspectors, as also are their assistants, 
and in some cases the head masters of district 
schools ; but in this case the head masters are always 
employed in some other locality ; for instance, the 
head master of Delhi may be sent to Ludhiana, 
and so on. 

Q. 2 .—Do the managers or teachers of aided 
schools take any part in these examinations, or are 
they ever present while they are going on ? 

A. 2 .—They are in some cases, and they may be 
present in all cases if they choose. They do in 
some cases act as superintendents. 

Q. 3, on Answer 15 .—What has been the result 
on the Sialkot School, in respect of numbers and 
efficiency, of its being transferred to the position 
of an aided school ? 

A. 3 .—I have not got the figures by me, but I 
think it must have improved. 

Q-. 4, on Answer 29 .—It has been stated that 
there is “ a rule laid down by the Government of 
the Punjab that no pupil in an aided school, no 
matter what his attainments or character, can re¬ 
ceive a Government scholarship, large or small. 
Not only so, but if after being taught in an aided 
school he should join the Government school, even 
then he has no chance of a scholarship. The taint 
of having attended an aided school shuts him out 
by an inexorable law.” Would you kindly tell us 
if this is a correct account of the state of the case 
down to a period subsequent to the assembling of 
this Commission ? 

A. 4 .—No; that is not a correct statement of 
the case. The money was intended for Govern¬ 
ment schools, and not for aided schools, and aided 
schools were supposed to make their own arrange¬ 
ments out of the general funds at their command. 

Q. 5 .—Can it be the fact, as reported, that the 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla has only received 
the order making such Government scholarships 
tenable by pupils of aided schools, during the pre¬ 
sent week ? 

A. 5. —Yes; it is quite possible. 

Q, 6 .—Is the whole or any part of the amount 
stated in your report as having beeu spent on 
scholarships in aided schools, reckoned as part of 
their grants ? 

A. 6. —Hitherto, there have been no special 
assignments from provincial revenues for scholar¬ 
ships in aided schools; consequently the amount 
shewn as expended on scholarships includes some 
portion of the grant-in-aid of the schools. 


Q. 7. —Is an increase of grant ever refused to 
an aided institution in the Punjab on the ground, 
as stated by the Director, that “ the expenditure is 
being met by the income,” although the operations 
and cost of the institution have been largely ex¬ 
tended ? 

A. 7. —I do not think that admits of a cate¬ 
gorical answer. I believe I stated that under 
certain particular circumstances; that is to say, 
there were a number of applications for different 
grants, and the amount available in the budget 
was not sufficient to meet them all; and I think I 
said that this particular case seemed to be of less 
urgent necessity than some others. 

By Haji Ghulam Hasan. 

Q. 1 .—Have persons of any classes complained 
to you that instruction through the medium of 
Urdu in the Persian character was in any way dis* 
tasteful to them ? 

A. 1 .—I do not recollect any such complaints 
being made to me; but it has been represented 
that the people of Gurgaon and Delhi, and that 
vicinity, in some cases, prefer Nagri. 

Q. 2 .—Does your experience lead you to think 
that where instruction is given through the me¬ 
dium of Hindi in the Deva Nagri character, 
scholars make more rapid progress than in Urdu 
schools ? 

A. 2. — No ; certainly not. 

Q. 3.—In your opinion, is there any necessity 
for teaching Persian in the lower primary schools, 
in order that Urdu may be properly acquired ? 

A. 3.—No ; I do not think that is necessary. 

Q. 4.— You say that in some districts there is a 
strong desire for education. Is this a desire for 
knowledge or a desire for employment? 

A. 4. —Chiefly for employment, and to some 
extent for knowledge. 

Q. 5. — Do you remember instances in which 
indigenous schools have applied for grant-in-aid to 
the Education Department, and have been refused? 
If so, on what grounds was the refusal made ? 

A. 5. —I remember one instance at present. 
The Hindu School at Ludhiana applied for a grant- 
in-aid. I am speaking now from recollection. I 
think that, in the first instance, the application was 
made to me for a grant-in-aid, and it was then re¬ 
presented by the mission that they had acted in 
some way which was not thought quite satis¬ 
factory; this, I believe, was reported to me by the 
Inspector, and on that occasion I refused the grant- 
in-aid. If I recollect rightly, some time after 
another application was made, which I did recom¬ 
mend ; it was then refused by the Government, but 
I do not think any reason was assigned. I am 
given to understand that certain applications for 
grants-iu-aid in the Rawal Pindi Circle were re¬ 
fused in 1872 ; but I was not then in the country. 

Q. 6. —Since the department was establish¬ 
ed, serious efforts have been made at various times 
to improve indigenous schools by grant-in-aid. 
Can you explain why the system has never become 
stable and popular ? 
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A. 6. —I think one reason l:as been the want, 
in general, of responsible managers of schools. 
[Refers to answer to question 6. 

Q. 7 .—Up to what standard lo you think that 
works of modern European science can be usefully 
translated into the vernaculars ol India ? 

A. 7 .—It is a somewhat difficult question to 
answer, as it seems rather lookii g into the future. 
I should like to see an effort made to supply a 
complete course of text-books in all subjects up 
to the First Arts standard, and, till that is done, 
I do not see much use in going further. 

Q. 8. —Is it, in your opinior, consistent with 
the policy of religious neutrality, to allow religious 
instruction to be given in Government schools out 
of ordinary school-hours, in accordance with the 
wishes of parents ? 

A. 8. —I think that it would not be contrary to 
the policy of religious neutrality. 

Q. 9. —Why, in your opinion, do not the majori¬ 
ty of the influential classes take strong interest 
in the subject of primary education ? 

A. 9.— Perhaps it is rather difficult to define 
why they should not. It is hardly to be expected 
that they should; it is only recently that in 
England the influential classes generally have 
taken such an interest. Such art interest can only 
grow up gradually amongst the influential classes 
in India; you can only gradually expect them to 
take much interest in the matter. There is an 
absence of any motive which would induce the 
influential classes to take such au interest. 

Q. 10. —In your opinion, do all classes equally 
enjoy the blessings of female education ? If not, 
which keep aloof especially, and what are the 
reasons ? 

A. 10. —I think I have stated elsewhere that 
there is no general system of female education ? 
As a rule, people of good family have a decided 
objection to send their daughters to school. Some¬ 
times a man of influence will maintain a female 
school in his own house to which other females 
will go. 

Q. 11 —Is this statement well fouuded, that, 
on account of poverty, many Muhammadans are 
obliged to keep aloof from education? 

A. 11. —Yes; I think it is yc a certain extent. 

Q. 12. —Does the present scheme of primary 
education give any professional knowledge to the 
boys of artizans and farmers ? If not, is it not 
necessary to have some teachings of this sort in 
our primary schools in your opinion ? 

A. 12. —Yes ; it is proposed in the new primers 
to introduce lessons on agricultural processes, and 
so forth. 

By Me. K. Deiijhton. 

[Mr. Deighton prefaced his crcs<-examination by the 
remark that he would leave the President to cross-examine 
upon the despatches and official records which the witness 
had cited.] 

Q. 1 .—In answer 2, you say that the local feel¬ 
ing on the subject of continuing to teach Persian 
as well as Urdu in primary schools should be 
carefully ascertained when the new Readers are 
completed. Has it not been possible already to 
ascertain this ? 

A. 1 .—My own impression is, as I have stated 
elsewhere, that Persian is generally the most 
popular subject of study, after English; but I 
think further inquiry might be made on the subject. 


Q. 2. —In answer 71 you advocate the system of 
payment by results in indigenous schools. Has 
this system ever been tried in any schools in the 
Pan jab ? 

A. 2. —No. I think, never. 

Q. 3. —With reference to the same answer, 
what are the restrictions lately placed on the be¬ 
stowal of grants-in-aid upon indigenous schools in 
which the organization is of a superior character ? 

A. 3. —The restrictions were imposed by letter 
No. 2504, dated 19th June 1877, from the Secre¬ 
tary to the Panjab Government, to the' Director 
of Public Instruction, Pan jab, and by No. 4730, 
dated 14th December 1877, from the Secretary to 
the Panjab Government, to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Panjab. 

Q. 4. — In your 14th Answer, you speak of the 
Deputy Commissioners acting through the taksil- 
dars to enlist the assistance of lambardars and 
other men of influence. Is there not danger of 
such action on the part of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners appearing of an oppressive nature ? 

A. 4. —I think such influence requires to be 
exercised with due caution. 

Q. 5. —In the last paragraph but one of your 
14th answer, you speak of the difficulty of filling 
up vacancies among the chief muharrirs. Can 
you suggest any measures for removing this 
difficulty ? 

A. 5.—It is the pension difficulty. I think 
that both in the case of district Inspectors and 
chief muharrirs, it is very desirable that, in some 
way or other, they should be rendered eligible for 
peusion as they used to be. I may say that I 
have already made representations to the Gov¬ 
ernment on the subject. The masters of district 
schools are eligible for pension, aud whey they 
have served for some years in the district schools, 
they are naturally disinclined to be transferred to 
appointments where they lose all the benefits of 
their former service. 

Q. 6 .—It may be objected that the system of 
fixing the fees spoken of in question 53 is of the 
nature of an iucome tax. How would you meet 
such an objection ? 

A. 6. —I do not think that the charge is un¬ 
reasonable in any case, with due regard to the 
advantages that are obtained ; but English educa¬ 
tion at the present time is necessarily expensive, 
and those who have not considerable means cannot 
possibly meet the whole course of education them¬ 
selves, and it is very desirable that those who are 
well off should be required to pay the full value 
of the education which they receive, which is the 
best practical way of getting out of the difficulty. 

Q. 7. —In answer 74, you say that great im¬ 
provement was effected in primary schools. Of 
what character more especially was this improve¬ 
ment? 

A. 7. —We obtained very much better men to 
go to the Normal schools for training, and by 
this means we obtained better teachers; conse¬ 
quently the teachers were more efficient and the 
number of boys who obtained an amount of know¬ 
ledge which would really be of practical use to 
them was considerable. We were in fact able to 
teach more efficiently and up to a higher standard 
then before. 

Q. 8. —With reference to your 68th answer, 
would not the justification of the withdrawal of 
Government depend upon the numbers of the class 
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of the population objecting to “the only alternative 
institution, 11 and also to the numbers of the popu¬ 
lation in other places where there was no school of 
any kind ? 

A. 8 .—I think you must take the numbers, no 
doubt, into consideration; but what I mean to say 
is, that I consider that, if there is in any place a 
class sufficiently large to warrant the Government 
in taking steps to provide education for them, the 
fact of the existence of a religious institution to 
which this class is not willing to send their 
children, does not in any way relieve Government 
of the obligations. 

By Mr. C. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Would the offer of payment by examina¬ 
tion results for boys in indigenous schools be likely 
to draw away boys from other schools ? 

A. 1 .— 1 think it is possible that it might. 

Q. 2. —Would payment by results in the man¬ 
ner ' proposed by you, be likely to increase the 
class of educated persons, or only to encourage 
study among those who are already learning ? 

A. 2 .‘—I think it would have both effects. 

Q. 3. —Would larger numbers be influenced by 
admitting to examination boys belonging to indi¬ 
genous schools, or by giving small stipends to the 
best boys in departmental schools ? 

A. 3. —I think it depends a good deal upon the 
ocality. 

Q. 4.— Granting that elementary education is 
in all cases to be desired, and that in some dis¬ 
tricts the schools cannot be filled, do you see any 
objection to inducing boys to attend schools by 
the payment of small stipends, as is said to be the 
case in girls 1 schools ? 

A. 4. —Yes; I think it is a bad principle to go 
upon. 

Q- 5. —With reference to your suggestion that 
“ the villagers could be induced to provide a school 
house and food and lodging for a teacher, 11 what 
is your opinion of the objection that “ voluntary 
contributions 11 and “ voluntary services 11 exacted 
from the rural population are in fact irregular 
taxes levied at the discretion of the Magistrate ? 

A. 5. —That is an objection that is sometimes 
urged against contributions of every description 
in this country, and that might, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, be urged even in England. A man of any 
position in England is obliged, necessarily almost, 
to subscribe to many local objects around him ; 
there is a certain amount of pressure put upon 
him. I think it is very much the same in this 
country. I think it is quite allowable to hold out 
inducements to people to give assistance in this way 
by the promise of honours and so on; but of 
course care should be taken not to subject them 
to any disabilities, or pains and penalties. I should 
say that sometimes contributions do partake of 
the character of a tax. 

Q■ 6. —You say that in some districts the peo¬ 
ple are very apathetic, and in this case much de¬ 
pends on the Deputy Commissioner. Does your 
experience lead you to think that where there is 
no latent desire for education, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner^ influence will suffice to keep boys 
steadily at school for three or four years ? 

A. 6.— Yes; 1 think so, if there is no change 
of policy. I think boys can be induced to attend 
schools as long as the same kind of influence is 


maintained: but, of course, if it is suddenly 
withdrawn, the effect won't remain. 

Q • 7.—Does your experience lead you to think 
that any kind of external ageucy will make edu¬ 
cation popular and efficient unless the education is 
such as the people desire for its own sake ? 

A. 7. —Yes; I think it will, to a certain extent. 
I think that a IcrnibavdaT , for example, if he 
knows that the Deputy Commissioner will hold 
him in high honour, will believe that it is rather 
a good thing to encourage; he will take the De¬ 
puty Commissioner's word, and he will use his 
influence, which is very considerable, with the 
people. 

Q- 3 .—You say that the improvement of ex¬ 
isting primary schools depends mainly upon the 
improvement of departmental machinery. Do 
you assume that the present system of education 
is suitable for all classes, and that the people are 
ready to recognise jts advantages when they are 
sufficiently brought to notice ? 

A. 8.— Yes; sound, but not perfect—capable of 
gradual improvement. 

Q- 9 .—You say that it is impossible to test 
the progress of zanana classes. Would not re¬ 
ports in detail, from the ladies who superintend 
the work, suffice ? 

A. 9. —I do not think that a report by any su¬ 
perintendent of a school is capable of testing the 
progress that is made in the same way as an ex¬ 
amination, by which you see that a certain number 
of students have passed by a good standard, and 
so forth. Considering, however, the impossibility 
of testing the progress of the zanana classes in 
any other way, I do think that such reports 
would be very valuable. 

Q. 10. —Is there any sufficient motive to induce 
persons of the class which attends primary schools 
for boys to send their girls to a school ? 

A. 10.— I think that, if tolerably good schools 
were organised, there would be just as much 
motive to send their girls to school now as, iu 
the early days of the department, there was for 
men of a similar class to send their boys. 

Q- 11.—Are there any parts of the Panjab in 
which the habits of the people are so much oppos¬ 
ed to allowing little girls to leave their homes, that 
attempts to establish schools for girls have usuallv 
failed ? J 

A. 11.— I think that is one of the difficulties 
which has contributed to the ill success of female 
schools. 

Q- 12. —Considering the various causes which 
may lead to the failure at a public examination of 
a boy who is nevertheless fit for promotion, do you 
think it advisable to relax in exceptional cases the 
rule that promotions in certain stages of the 
school course should depend upon these examin¬ 
ations. If so, what conditions would you recom¬ 
mend ? 

A. 12. —I should leave it to the discretion of 
the Inspector to make .exceptions. 

Q. 13. —Is it the case that practical difficulties 
have prevented the adoption of any general rule 
for the purpose of checking improper migrations 
from one school to another ? 

A. 13. —I do not remember any attempt to pass 
any general rule, but no doubt the difficulty of 
framing such a rule has led to no effort being 
made. 
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Q. 14 .—Assuming that the principle of induc¬ 
ing boys to attend school by giving them subsist¬ 
ence allowances is generally unsound, do you 
think that if such stipends were provided specially 
for Muhammadans, there would be any danger of 
encouraging in their case expectations of employ¬ 
ment, which might, after all, remain unfulfilled? 

A. 14 .—I should explain, first of all, that I 
would never propose to give subsistence allowances 
to Muhammadans, irrespective of their qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Q. 15 .—Are you familiar with the case of stu¬ 
dents who can get no employment when their 
scholarships terminate ? 

A. 15 .—From time to time, with regard to 
vernacular education in different districts, I found 
in particular places scholarship-holders; but I 
have sometimes known that there has been rather 
an effort made to promote education, and the stu¬ 
dents generally have been disappointed for the 
time, though the feeling seems to have passed off 
afterwards. 


A. 19 .—I think so, in certain localities. 

Q. SO .—Considering that in India education is 
limited to a small class, do you think that there 
is any use in comparing, with a view to practical 
measures, the proportion which the number of 
boys at school bears to the whole population? 

A. SO. —Yes; I think so. 1 believe that 
children of a school-going age in England are 
reckoned to constitute about 23 per cent, of the 
whole population. In this are included children 
attending infant schools. Looking at this pro¬ 
portion, I think wo might consider 10 per cent, of 
the population to be the number that we should 
ultimately desire to see in attendance in boys’ 
schools in the Panjab. I think the application of 
such a standard to rural districts at present would 
be entirely out of the question, but that we might 
bear it in mind with regard to towns, and I should 
be disposed, in the first instance, to aim at securing 
in all towns half that percentage, or 5 per cent. 
—a number which has already been exceeded in 
one instance. 


Q. 16 .—Do you think it a sound general prin¬ 
ciple of financial policy that “ primary vernacular 
education ” should be maintained for local funds, 
as was declared in the letter of the Government of 
India (No. 278,dated 4th June 1869) quoted by you? 

A. 16 .—I should not like to give an answer off¬ 
hand ; it is a very large question. 

Q- 17 .—What was the result of a discussion in 
the Senate of the Panjab University College in 
1872 upon a proposal recommenc ed by the Director 
that grants-in-aid should be made on the principle 
of payment by results ? 

A. 17 .—The result was that the proposal was 
not adopted. 

Q. 18 .—You refer to a schenu for establishing 
schools on the grant-in aid system in Gurgaon 
District in 1867. Did this sc heme fall through 
because the so-called “voluntary” contributions 
were reported to be “ compulsory " 0 

A. 18 .—To a certain extent it did; but I should 
like to state my opinion of the matter. There 
were two Deputy Commissioners successively iu 
the Gurgaon District who took a considerable 
interest in the spread of education, and who 
encouraged the people in the principal towns in 
that district to subscribe for education, and 
I believe that they did so voluntarily in the first 
instance, though there were one or two cases iu 
which they, quite spontaneously, made additional 
subscriptions in order to raise the salaries of the 
teachers. I thiuk that, after (lie lapse of some 
time, some of the subscribers became somewhat 
unpunctual iu the payment of their subscriptions, 
and it was necessary to make application to them 
to pay, which they generally did. But I think 
when the new Deputy Commissioner came into 
the district, he took a view very strongly opposed 
to that of his predecessors, and I think the belief 
in the district generally was ihat he took no 
interest in education, and that he was not supposed 
to afford any particular encouragement or re¬ 
cognition to those who supported education by 
subscriptions, and the natural result was that the 
scheme fell through. 

Q. 19 .—Do you think that the success of the 
Department in promoting the education of the 
masses has up to the present time been sufficient 
to justify the imposition of fresh taxation for the 
purpose of extending the work r 


Q- SI. — Do you remember the circumstances of 
an irregular impost upon artizans, called Kamiana, 
from which in some cases primary vernacular 
schools were at one time aided ? Do yon know 
why such imposts have been prohibited ? 

A. SI.— I cannot recall the particulars. 

Q. SS. —In the Ambala Circle many of the 
indigenous schools for teaching bazar accounts 
have been attached to Government schools, but a 
large proportion of the scholars never continue 
their studies in the classes in which Urdu is 
taught? Do you think that these schools would 
admit of improvement more readily, if they were 
encouraged to read Hindi in the Nagari charac¬ 
ter ? 

A. SS. —I do not think so; but there can be no 
harm in trying the experiment. 

Q. S3. —There is an opinion that teachers of 
vernacular schools in the Panjab are paid higher 
salaries than in other provinces. Have you con¬ 
sidered the scale of pay of teachers in the Panjab 
with reference to the scale of pay allowed in 
similar cases elsewhere ? 

A. S3. —The scale of salaries iu the Panjab 
was fixed without special reference to the scale of 
salaries ruling elsewhere. 

By the President. 

Your evidence is so full and suggestive, that it 
invites further inquiry on a variety of subjects. 
I shall endeavour, however, to limit the area of 
my questions as much as possible. You have 
cited passages from the despatch of 1854 and 
subsequent documents. On behalf of the Com¬ 
mission, and at the request of Mr. Blackett and 
Mr. Pearson, I shall, with your assistance, go over 
the four Education despatches which especially 
bear on your answers 15 and 19. I shall then 
ask your aid in elucidating several statements in 
your evidence with regard to primary, indigenous, 
and higher education. 

Q,- 1 •—You are, I think, Director of Public 
Instruction in the Pud jab ? 

A. 1. —Yes. 

Q. S. —May we take it that the existing De- 

See page 41. paragraph 70 of P^tment of Public IllS- 

Fanjab Administration Keport, tl’UctlOn in the Paill’ab 
1864 to 1856. st 

was rounded upon the 
Court of Director’s despatch of 1854, and for 


Panjab. 
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the purpose of carrying out the policy laid down 
in that despatch ? 

A. 2. —Yes. 

Q. 3. —Permit me to read to you certain para¬ 
graphs in the despatch of 1854. In paragraph 39 
it says— 


richer classes of the people should gradually he induced to 
provide for their own education P” 

A. 7 .—I accept that quotation. 

Q. 8 .—You are acquainted with the final in¬ 
structions of the Secretary of State in 1870, issued 
just before the decentralisation scheme, that— 


“ The previous system of the Local Governments has led, 
we think, to too exclusive a direction of the efforts of 
Government towards providing the means of acquiring a 
very high degree of education for a small number of 
Natives of India, drawn for the most part from what we 
should here call the higher classes. ” 

Paragraph 41.—“ Our attention should now be directed 
to a consideration, if possible, still more important, and 
one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too 
much neglected, namely, how useful and practical know¬ 
ledge, suited to every station in life, may be best conveyed 
to the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of 
obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own 
unaided efforts ; and we desire to see the active measures 
of Government more especially directed, for the future, to 
this object, for the attainment of which we are ready to 
sanction a considerable increase of expenditure.” 

Paragraph 46.— 11 Lastly, what have been termed indi¬ 
genous schools should, by wise encouragement (then fol¬ 
low certain specified methods), be made capable of im¬ 
parting elementary knowledge to the great mass of the. 
people. The most promising pupils of these schools might 
be rewarded by scholarships in place of education of a 
superior order. ” 

We may take it that you are familiar with 
these paragraphs ? 

A. 3. —Yes. 

Q. 4. —Are you aware that the Panjab Govern¬ 
ment, upon receipt of this despatch, declared its 
policy, based upon that despatch, to he as 
follows: — 

“ The great and immediate object for attainment is the 
Panjab Administration Report, .imparting of sound elemen- 
1864 to 1856, page 45, paragraph tary knowledge in the verna- 
74 cular form. Let the mass of 

the people be taught the plain elements of our knowledge 
in their own language ” 

A. 4. —We may take it that that was the de¬ 
clared policy. 

Q. 5. —You remember, no doubt, that Sir John 
Lawrence and Sir Henry Lawrence, when at the 
head of the Pan jab Government, defined their 
policy in these words :— 

“ To set up one school, if not in every village, at least in 
Panjab Administration Re- every circle of villages, SO 
ports,' 1851 to 1853, paragraph that at length there shall be 
459, pages 183 and 184. n0 v j]j a g e throughout the land 

ill which the children do not attend some rudimentary 
schools. ” 

A.. 5. —We may take it that that was the policy. 
Q. 6. —You are cognisant of the fact that this 
policy of giving primary education to the masses 
was re-affirmed in a859, after the transfer of the 
country from the Company to the Crown, with 
the following stringent addition :— 

“ If Government shall have undertaken the responsibility 
Despatch No. 4, dated 7th of phmmg within the reach of 
April, 1859, paragraph 56, page the general population the 
131 of Selected Despatches. means of a simple elementary 

education, those individuals or classes who require more than 
this may, as a general rule, he left to exert themselves to 
procure it with, or without the assistance of Government,” 

A. 6 —Yes; I am cognisant of it. 


“ Government expenditure should he mainly directed to 
the provision of an elementary 
quoted rtoweH, page 6l? ay ^ education for the mass of the 
people F 

A. 8. —I cannot remember the indi vidual para¬ 
graph, but I am willing to accept the quotation. 

Q. 9. —May we understand from Answer No. 19 
in your evidence, that the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of India during the years 1869 to 1871 
counteracted the repeated orders of the Secretary 
of State, and in spite of your advice curtailed the 
expenditure upon primary education ? 

A. 9. — Ido not think I can answer the ques¬ 
tion as to how far this counteracted the previous 
despatches, unless I have an opportunity of com¬ 
paring them at leisure. 1 am not prepared to 
give a definite answer without considering the 
despatches. The action of the Government of 
India had, in those years, the tendency to curtail 
expenditure upon primary education nm from im¬ 
perial revenue. 

Q. 10. —In your answer No. 19 you make several 
quotations from letters from the Government of 
India between 1869 and 1871 to show that the 
Government of India did not wish the grant-in-aid 
system to he applied to primary schools. Are we 
to understand that you quote that correspondence 
to show that the Government of India declined 
to assist such education by grants-in-aid from 
imperial revenues, and thus curtailed the opera¬ 
tions of primary instruction in the Panjab ? 

A. 10. —The Government of India did decline 
to assist such education by advances from imperial 
revenues, except in special cases. 

Q. 11. —Did the refusal of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to aid primary education necessarily curtail 
expenditure on that kind of education ? 

A. 11. —My impression is that it certainly did 
necessarily curtail such expenditure, and that it 
certainly prevented new grants that might other¬ 
wise have been given. 

Q. 12. —Do you recollect the reasons set forth 
by the Secretary of State for the policy of provid- 
ing by the grant-in-aid system for high education, 
and for not applying that system to primary 
education ? 

A. 12. —I quoted simply from the order of the 
Supreme Government, and did not consult the des¬ 
patch. 

Q. 13. —Permit me, then, to read out the words 
of the Secretary of State from paragraph 2 of his 
despatch, dated the 23rd January 1864— 

“ It was, indeed, anticipated that the system of grants-in- 
aid might, to a great extent, take the place of Government 
schools, and that in this manner education might be more 
widely spread, with a comparatively less expenditure of 
public money.” 


Q. 7. —You are also aware that in 1864 the 
Secretary of State again wrote strongly impress¬ 
ing this policy, and expounded “ the general prin¬ 
ciples by which the expenditure of the State upon 
education is governed ” in the following words :— 


that, as far as possible, the re¬ 
sources of the State should he 
so applied ns to assist those 
who cannot he expected to help themselves, and that the 


“ Those principles are 
Howell’s Note, page 61. 


May we infer from these words that the inten¬ 
tion was to manage the higher class Government 
institutions by grants-in-aid as the most economical 
plan, and in this way to set free a larger share of 
money for direct, as opposed to grant-in-aid, 
expenditure on primary education ? 

A. 13 .—I do not think that conclusion to he 
quite consistent with the quotation from the 
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Despatch of 1859 made by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment in the paragraph which I quoted. 

Q. 14. —In answer 19 of vcur evidence, you 
quote an isolated passage to show that the Govern¬ 
ment of India does not “ undertake to provide 
primary vernacular education by imperial funds, 
such charges being properly deb I table to the local 
funds.” Are you cognisant of 1 he fact that these 
words—although, taken by thtmselves, they are 
undoubtedly susceptible of misconstruction—were 
intended not to entirely disavow the liability of 
imperial funds for primary education; that, 
although obscurely expressed, t ley were intended 
to intimate that primary education could not be 
entirely defrayed from imperial funds; and that 
they were written with a view l o provide for the 
extension of primary education by means of pro¬ 
vincial or local funds ? 

A. 14. —No ; I am not aware. In my opinion 
they did distinctly disavow such liability. 

<2. 15. —Do you remember that when the 
Government of India became aware that some 
uncertainty prevailed as to the meaning of its 
words, it emphatically stated that imperial funds 
were available for primary education ? 

A. 15. —My impression is that, when this order 
was issued, a reference was made to the belief that 
there was some uncertainty as to the intentions of 
Government. 

Q. 16. —Is it the fact that before this final 
declaration was made, directing imperial funds to 
be treated as available for primary education, the 
Government of India meariwhi e granted from 
imperial funds every application that the Panjab 
Education Department made to it for money for 
primary education ? 

A. 16. —I do not recollect whether any special 
applications were made to the 'Supreme Govern¬ 
ment in the interval. 

Qt. 17 .—Permit me to refresh your memory as 
to the individual grants to the Pan jab. The letter 
of the Government of India wh ch you quote as 
showing that imperial funds would not be avail¬ 
able, is dated the 4th June 1869, I have caused 
the records to be searched, and I find that on the 
5th June you received from the Government of 
India a grant for seven primary schools from impe¬ 
rial funds. On your next similar application on 
the 3rd July, you received a gnu:t from, imperial 
funds for thirteen primary schools in Shahpur 
District. On the 24th July you received a similar 
grant for six village schools in Firozpore District. 
P have found no ease in which such an application 
was refused. Did the Government, before finally 
explaining the meaning of the passage which was 
susceptible of misconstruction, refuse any single 
application which you made fo ■ expenditure on 
primary schools, on the ground that the imperial 
revenues should not bear that charge? 

A. 17. —These must have been special cases 
which were allowed under the rule, or which refer¬ 
red to a period before the rule was passed. 

Q. 18. —In answer 76 in your evidence you 
say,—"In 1869, I strongly deprecated the with¬ 
drawal of grants from the imperial revenue in aid 
of primary schools as contemplated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India.” Are you aware that, on the 
contrary, you personally expressed a strong desire 
to see primary schools withdraw! from imperial 
funds, and advised the Government of India to 
adopt that policy ? 


A. 18. —No; I took objection to the grants-in- 
aid given under article 14, and I deprecated the 
withdrawal of the grants. 

Q. 19 .—Permit me to quote your words. In 
paragraph 6 of your letter dated 3rd August 1869, 
—the letter which you rely upon in your answer 
19, and which was forwarded to the Government 
of India,—you say:— 

“ It is remarked by the Secretary to the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment ‘ that in no province can the Government under¬ 
take to provide primary vernacular education by imperial 
funds, such charges being ’ properly debitable to local 
funds.’ Now there is nothing that I should hail with 
greater satisfaction than the introduction of the principle 
here indicated, provided that measures were taken to ensure 
its being thoroughly carried out; but I would earnestly 
deprecate any change of the present system until some¬ 
thing has been done to supply its place.” 

I place before you the whole letter. Do you 
consider that in these words you “ strongly depre¬ 
cated the withdrawal of grants from the imperial 
funds in aid of primany schools as contemplated 
by Government of India ? ” 

[The witness reserved his reply, and several days 
afterwards, sent the following written answer, 
with regard to the statement in which the Commis¬ 
sion had no opportunity of cross-examining.] 

A. 19 .—There is no inconsistency between the 
statement contained in my written evidence and 
the letter referred to by the President of the Com¬ 
mission. The President of the Commission has 
quoted one paragraph of my letter only, and this, 
taken by itself, does not fully show my meaning, 
which is made perfectly clear by the next two 
paragraphs, which are as follows:— 

“7. The only local fund, now generally available for 
primary education, is tbe educational cess, and from this 
source are maintained all the so-called village schools, which 
are in many cases located in towns where the majority of 
inhabitants are not agriculturists. There can be no doubt 
that the entire proceeds of this cess should by right he ex. 
pended for the benefit of the agricultural classes, and even 
if it should be doubled at the next assessment, it will barely 
suffice to provide adequately for the increasing requirements 
of the rural community. 

“ 8. Great efforts have from time to time been made to 
induce the non-agricultural classes to contribute towards 
the educational cess. Ail appeals that have been made by 
order of Government have failed, and experience amply 
proves, what I have always believed to be the case, viz., 
that even if Government should consent to pay half the 
amount from the imperial revenue, there is not the very 
slightest prospect of local funds being made available suffi¬ 
cient for the introduction of anything at all approaching to 
a general system of primary education throughout the 
towns of this province, unless an educational rate be im¬ 
posed on non-agriculturists ; and I think that both primary 
education and secondary education, through the medium 
of the vernacular, might be provided by this means.” 

The Government of India had proposed to cancel 
Article XIV of the grant-in-aid rules under which 
grants-in-aid of primary vernacular schools were 
given from the imperial revenue, and had laid 
down the principle that such charges were properly 
debitable to local funds. 

I stated that there was nothing that I should 
hail with greater satisfaction than the introduc¬ 
tion of this principle, provided that measures were 
taken to insure its being thoroughly carried out. 
I showed, however, in paragraphs 7 and 8 of my 
letter, the total insufficiency of the local funds 
then available for primary education, even whilst 
grants were allowed from the imperial revenue, 
and I pointed out what measures would he requi¬ 
site in order to provide the necessary funds from 
local sources. These were (1), to double tbe edu¬ 
cational cess levied on agriculturists and to expend 
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this cess solely for the benefit of this class j and 
(2), to impose an educational rate on non-agricul¬ 
turists ; and this latter might, I thought, he made 
to provide for both primary and secondary verna¬ 
cular education in towns. 

If local taxation to the extent that I suggested 
had been imposed. Article XIV might very well 
have been dispensed with, and the provision for 
vernacular primary education would have been 
superior to anything that has existed up to the 
present time. 

In the letter under reference, I did ‘ earnestly 
deprecate'’ any change in the system then existing, 
i. e., the system uuder which grants-in-aid of 
vernacular education were given from the imperial 
revenue, until something should have been done 
to supply its place. 

My desire to secure sufficient funds to provide 
adequately for primary education is shown still 
more strongly by the suggestion to double the cess 
on agriculturists, and to levy a rate on non-agri¬ 
culturists, in which case grants under Article XIV 
would have been superfluous, than by my depreca¬ 
tion of the withdrawal of grants under Article 
XIV in the absence of such a measure. 

Q. 20. —Do you remember that the Govern¬ 
ment of India, having in the meanwhile granted 
each application for aid to primary instruction 
made to it from the Panjab, subsequently, on 
finding that its intentions had not been clearly 
understood, took care to place those intentions ! 
beyond dispute in the following words—paragraph 
‘6 of Resolution of the Government of India, 
dated 11th February 1871 :— 

“It has been repeatedly declared by the Secretary of 
State that it is a primary duty to assign funds for the 
education of those who are least able to help themselves, 
and that the education of the masses, therefore, has the 
. greatest claim on the State funds. The Government of 
India desires to maintain this view, but the grant-in-aid 
rules have in practice been found so unsuitable to primary 
schools that, _ except in special cases, such grants-in-aid are 
seldom sanctioned from the general revenues. It has, more¬ 
over, been repeatedly affirmed that we must look to local 
exertion and to local cesses to supply the funds required 
for the maintenance of primary schools. 

“ Paragraph 4. —These standing orders may seem incon¬ 
sistent, but they really are not so. The fact is that primary 
education must he supported both by imperial funds and 
local rates. It is not by any means the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to deny to primary schools assistance 
from imperial revenues, hut, on the other hand, no sum 
that could be spared from those revenues would suffice for 
the work, and local rates must be raised to effect any sensible 
impression on the masses. This does not lessen the obliga¬ 
tion of Government to contribute, as liberally as other 
demands allow, to supplement the sums raised by local 
efforts. The true policy will he to distribute the imperial 
funds, so far as such funds are available, in proportion to 
the amount raised by the people from each district.’’ 

A. 20 .—I remember that Resolution. 

Q■ 21. —Are you cognisant of the fact that by 
-Appendix a to Resolution of the ihe decentralization mea- 

Government of India, No. 3334, sure of the 14th DpppmVipr 
dated the 14th December 18711. , ‘ A ^ eCem Uel 

1870, the Government of 
India made over a fixed grant of R6,49,090, or 
say S6,50,000, from imperial funds to the Panjab 
for expenditure upon education ? 

A. 21 .—Yes; I am cognisant of the fact. 

Q. 22. —Did the Government of India, in 
making over that grant, distinctly state the princi- 

Parasraph 26 -'of Resolution OU which this money 

Nm 3334, dated 14th December was to be Spent, namely, 

that it was to he expended 
on the principles laid down in the despatch of 
1854 from the Court of Directors, and in the 


subsequent despatches of 1859, 1864, and 1870, 
from the Secretary of State ? 

A. 22.— Yes. 

Q. 23. —May we take it that the principle laid 
down in each of these despatches was to mainly 
expend the public money upon elementary educa¬ 
tion, and to leave higher education as much as 
possible to private efforts: or in the words of the 
final despatch of 1870, summed up that principle 
in the following words :—“ Government expendi¬ 
ture should be mainly directed to the provision of 
an elementary education for the mass of the 
people.” 

A. 23. —It appears so. 

Q. 24. —May we then assume that the fixed 
annual grant of R6,49,090, which the Government 
of India made over from the imperial revenues to 
the Panjab for education, was to be spent accord¬ 
ing to the two following principles :— 

First, the principle emphatically laid down by 
the Court of Directors and reiterated by successive 
Secretaries of State, that the chief object of the 
Department of Public Instruction should be the 
extension of primary vernacular education. 

Second, the principle clearly and definitively 
laid down by the Government of India in 1871, 
that the grant from the imperial revenues was 
available for the purposes of vernacular primary 
education ? 

A. 24. —I think there is no doubt that, under 
the order of 1871, the local Government was 
empowered to give a grant from the imperial grant 
of provincial revenues to vernacular primary 
education. It also seems from the paragraph 
which you have read, that the chief object of the 
Department of Public Instruction was the exten¬ 
sion of primary vernacular education. 

Q. 25. —It is stated to this Commission that 
primary vernacular education has been starved in 
the Panjab by the Education Department owing 
to a disregard of these principles. Is it a matter 
of fact that no part of the grant from the imperial 
or provincial revenues is devoted to primary verna¬ 
cular education in the Panjab ? 

A. 25. —It is not a fact. 

Q. 26. —Is it a fact that, out of the imperial 
grant of 119,49,090, only SI,771 are devoted to 
primary vernacular education ? 

Q. 26. —The Punjab Government has recently 
ordered that no part of the imperial grant shall be 
devoted to vernacular primary education, and it 
may be that this sum represents the fact, as no 
new grants have been made during the last few 
years. 

Q. 27. —le have seen that Sir John and Sir 
Henry Lawrence, in laying the foundation of the 
Panjab Educational Department, declared their 
policy to be “ to set up one school, if not in every 
village, at least in every circle of villages, so that 
at length there should be no village throughout 
the land in whic^i the children do not attend some 
rudimentary school.” How far has the Depart¬ 
ment carried out this policy ? 

A. 27. —I cannot say how far ; but the percent¬ 
ages of the village and school-going population 
are given. 

Q. 28. —Permit me to read to you these per¬ 
centages shown by the census of 1880-81. In 
that year you had one primary school to every 22 
towns and villages, one primary school to every 71 
square miles, one primary school to every 12,670, or, 
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say, 12,000 inhabitants. These and all other 
averages have been worked from materials official¬ 
ly supplied to the Commission : but they may 
contain small errors, although only very small ones, 
for which I am not responsible. Are you satisfied 
with the results which they disclose as regards 
primary instruction ? 

A. 28. —I have repeatedly brought to notice 
that the attendance of schools was lamentably 
small, and that I should like to see it extended. 

Q. 29.— You had, however, in addition to the 
1,524 primary schools in 1880-81, certain higher 
schools, making in all 2,088. Bave you estimated 
the proportion which the whole £,088 schools bear 
to the population of the Panjab '* 

A. 29. —I have frequently made such calcula¬ 
tions, but I do not remember the figures at the 
moment. 

Q. 30. —Permit me to state that proportion as 
shown by the census of 1881. The whole educa¬ 
tional provision which the department has made 
for the Panjab is one school, of whatever sort, to 
every 16 cities, towns, and villages of all sizes; 
one school, of whatever sort, to every 52 square 
miles of area; and one school, of whatever sort, to 
every 9,028 of the population. .Do you think that 
an adequate provision ? 

A- 80. —I do not. 

Q. 31. —You have mentioned that the children of 
school-going age in England is 23 per cent, of the 
population, or, say, one in five; that you look for¬ 
ward to having 10 per cent., or one in ten, of the 
population at school in Panjab towns. Are you 
aware that the present population of children shown 
at school is one in 180 throughout the Panjab ? 

A. 31.— It may be something like that. I shall 
take your own calculation. 

Q. 32.—Axe you aware that before Sir John 
Lawrence and Sir Henry Lawrence declared their 
policy to be the establishment of a school within 
the reach of every villager, they had made en¬ 
quiries into the state of education in the Panjib, 
and as to what was possible of attainment in 
regard to its expansion ? 

A. 32. —I remember that Sir John Lawrence 
did make enquiries, but I do not remember the 
date, nor the particulars. 

Q. 33. —Are you cognisant of the fact that 
they had actually made an educational census, and 
are you acquainted with the results at which they 
arrived ? 

A. 33. — I do not remember. 

Q. 34. —Allow me to refer you to paragraph 
373 of their first report for 1849-51, which gives 
the figures for the three divisions of the Panjab, 
showing the number of schools to the inhabitants, 
when the country was brought under British rule. 
In the most backward of the three divisions, 
before the British Government hal expended any¬ 
thing on primary education, there was one school 
to 1,783 inhabitants; in the most advanced there 
was one school to 1,441 inhabitants. You have now 
one school, of whatever sort, to every 9,028 inhabi¬ 
tants, and you leave the indigenous schools com¬ 
pletely outside your department, unaided, unin¬ 
spected, unrecognised in any way. Does this strike 
you as a satisfactory fulfilment; of Sir John 
Lawrence’s plan for bringing a school within 
reach of every village ? 

A. 34. —This comparison only compares the de¬ 
partmental schools of the present day with the 
Panja’o 


whole indigenous schools of the past, and leaves 
out of comparison the consideration of the exist¬ 
ing indigenous schools. 

Q. 35. —I shall deal with this objection presently 
in question 65. Have you observed that the 
number of pupils in 1851, as stated by Sir John 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, in one of the divisions 
of the Pan jab, when it was annexed, was almost 
as large in proportion to the population as the 
number of pupils which you had in 1881 in your 
schools in proportion to the present population of 
the Panjab? 

A. 35.—This comparison also leaves out the 
consideration of the indigenous schools. 

Q. 36. —Well, I have said that I shall deal 
with this objection in question 65. Have you 
noticed that, while the total number of pupils in 
the Punjab has risen only from 102,418 in 1865- 
66 to 110,649 in 1881-82, the number of pupils 
under the department in the province of Lower 
Bengal has risen from 121,295 in 1865-66 to 
1,106,619 during the past year 1881-82. That is 
to say, in the Punjab the number of pupils has 
increased by 8,000 in the sixteen years, while in 
Bengal they have increased by one million ? 

A. 36. —I am aware that there has been a very 
large increase in Bengal, but 1 do not recollect the 
exact figures. With regard to the Panjab, I have 
treated at length in my evidence what the 
nature of the increase has been. With regard to 
the girls’ schools, I believe that in many cases no 
real instruction was given at all. 

Q. 37.— You have doubtless observed that the 
number of pupils under instruction in the Punjab 
has diminished during the past five years from 
115,284 in 1875-76 to 104,923 in 1880-81, and to 
110,649 in 1881-82 ? 

A. 37. —The falling off was due to three 
causes—the reduction of expenditure on vernacular 
schools ; the prevalence of sickness ; and the dis¬ 
turbing effects of the war. The reduction of ex¬ 
penditure took place in 1878-79 and 1879-80 ; the 
sickness took place in the autumn of 1878-79; and 
the war in 1878-79. We deduct also 2,000 for 
the jail schools. 

Q. 38. —Are you aware that in 1881-82 you 
spent nearly 1 £ lakhs of rupees more than in 
1875-76 ? 

A. 38.— -My remark applied only to the reduc¬ 
tion of expenditure on primary vernacular schools. 
There was more expended in 1881-82 on buildings 
than in 1875-76, and the medical school, costing 
1173,000, was not included in our return for 
those years. 

Q. 39. —Are you aware that in 1881-82, while 
your Department provided only 2,090 schools for 
18| millions of people in the Pan jab, the Edu¬ 
cation Department in Lower Bengal provided 
58,079 schools of all kinds for a population of 
• about 68 millions ? That is to say, while that 
province has a population less than four times 
greater than that of the Panjab, the number of 
schools provided was 27 times greater. 

A. 39. —I know they had a much larger 
number in Bengal; but I think that the quality of 
the schools and the nature of the education should 
be taken into consideration. 

Q. 40 .—Well, 1 shall come to the quality of 
the instruction presently. In answer to No. 14 of 
your evidence, you state that “ the improvement 
of existing primary schools depends mainly on the 

68 
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exertions of the district officers.” Have you no 
special inspector for indigenous schools ? 

A. 40. —We have no special inspector. 

Q. 41. —Are you aware that while you have 
only 1,526 primary schools in the Panjab in 1881- 
82, or about 580 less than you had eighteen years 
ago in 1863-6-1, in Bengal the department has 
50,788 primary schools, or 48,000 more than it 
had in 1S63-64? 

A. 41. —I pointed out in my evidence why a 
reduction was made in 1865-66 in the Panjab 
schools. Shortly after 1865-66 a reduction took 
place, by order of the Lieutenant-Governor, owing 
to the inferior character of the schools, and the 
impossibility of procuring good teachers ; and this 
measure was deliberately approved by three suc¬ 
cessive Lieutenant-Governors and by Mr. Aitchi- 
son. 

Q. 42. —That reduction, we may take it, was 
25 years ago. Has the number not increased 
since, as in other provinces ? Have you studied 
the organisation by which the great development 
of primary instruction in Bengal has been effected 
during the past ten years ? 

A. 42.— No. 

Q. 43. —Have you ever attempted a similar 
organisation in the Panjab, with a special inspect¬ 
or and a special staff under him for indigenous 
schools ? 

A. 43. —No ; I believe the circumstances are 
quite different. 

Q. 44. —How do you know the circumstances 
are different if you have not studied the Bengal 
organisation ? 

A. 44. —I know there are few schools in Bengal 
of the same character of the indigenous schools in 
the Panjab ; the majority of the indigenous 
schools here are Kuran schools. • 

Q. 45. —From your answer 14 may we under¬ 
stand that by the district officers you mean the 
Deputy Commissioners ; and that you regard 
these officers as specially qualified from their 
position and training to form accurate views on 
primary education ? 

A. 45. —Yes, I mean the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. I think those officers have many oppor¬ 
tunities of forming an opinion. 

Q. 46. —We have hitherto confined our enquir¬ 
ies to the quantity of the education given by the 
Panjab Department. Are we to understand that 
the small quantity is made up for by the superior 
quality ? 

A. 46. —Yes, I think the quantity is made up 
for by the quality, as compared with previous 
years. 

Q. 47 .—Permit me to read out the evidence on 
this point submitted to the Commission by an ex¬ 
perienced Deputy Commissioner in the Panjab. 
The Commission, without endorsing his state¬ 
ments, desires that you should have an opportunity 
of commenting on them. He says that in. one 
book of 133 pages the 

The Majdati-fayuz (Persian W s seldom get beyond 
Grammar). J 6 

the 17 th page. That, 
“ In arithmetic,”—I quote his words,—“ none of 
the subjects are completely taught, except rule-of 
three ; mensuration is never taught unless great 
pressure is brought to bear on the teachers. It is 
discouraged because the Inspector of schools never 
examines in it. Geography is not taught, or, if 
taught, is not understood.” 


These statements of course must be further en¬ 
quired into before they can be accepted as a fair 
description of the general state of things. But it 
seems only fair that you should have an opportuni¬ 
ty of commenting on them. 

A. 47. —I do not consider that an accurate de¬ 
scription of the primary schools in the Panjab. 

Q. 48. —Passing from the individual subjects of 
instruction to the general course, and the character 
of the inspection, this Deputy Commissioner gives 
the following evidence :— 

“ Tbe prescribed studies are imperfectly taught. These 
faults are aggravated by a practice which is caused by a 
wish to show results. A superficial examination is made 
by the Inspector and chief mohurrir. Sometimes four 
schools have been examined in one day. A certain number 
of boys are pronounced to have passed the primary exa¬ 
mination, and the Inspector then orders them to he 
expelled from school (Madrasa kbaraj kiye jawen). Those 
boys have really not passed. They are not fit for any em¬ 
ployment requiring education, but if next year the Inspector 
finds a passed boy, the master and chief mohurrir will 
certainly be censured.” 

He adds that the defects of the course are 
“aggravated by the action of the Educational 
Department.” Do you wish to make any remarks 
on these statements as to the quality of primary 
instruction in the Pan jab ? 

A. 48. —I do not think that is correct. It is 
possible that four schools may have been examined 
in a day. I have no knowledge of inspectors 
preventing boys from remaining on in school 
after they have passed. The boys would not be 
allowed to read to a higher standard. There is a 
complaint that hoys are not allowed to remain for 
the purpose of reading to a higher standard. But 
there is no departmental order about boys not re¬ 
maining to perfect their studies; no such case 
has come to my knowledge. 

Q. 49. —With regard more especially to the 
inspection, the same Deputy Commissioner says—■ 

“ The inspection of the primary schools is performed in 
a very perfunctory way. The inspection does not always 
take place at the school. The boys are obliged to attend 
the Inspector’s camp at a distance. Thus, many defects 
escape notice. Then too much is attempted in one day. 
To examine three or four schools in one day is a physical 
impossibility, and should not be attempted.” 

Do you consider that these statements are 
correct ? 

A. 49. —The practice used formerly to be for 
boys to go a distance to an Inspector’s camp, but 
the practice does not now coutinue to any great 
extent. Inspectors sometimes inspect three or 
four schools a day. 

Q. 50. —Will you please describe the chief 
sources of the funds which you have at your 
disposal for educational purposes ? 

A. 50. —The provincial revenues, including the 
imperial grant of 1870 ; the local village cess; 
Municipal cess; fees. 

Q. 51. —Are we correctly informed that, while 
the department devotes no portion of the im¬ 
perial grant of 1870 to primary vernacular edu¬ 
cation, the 1 per cent, village cess is the sole 
fund devoted to primary vernacular education in 
the villages ? 

A. 51. —The 1 per cent, cess has been now 
absorbed in the district funds. The expenditure 
is met from the district funds. 

Q. 52. —Is the 1 per cent, cess kept apart for 
primary vernacular education, or is it put into a 
common account with various other funds, from 
which a variety of charges, such as district 
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roads, tanks, sanitation, and public works are 
defrayed ? 

A. 52,— No, it is not kept apart. 

Q. 53. —Has primary vernaealar education made 
considerable progress in towns and Municipalities ? 

A. 53. —It bas. 

Q. 54, —Are a large number c£ primary verna¬ 
cular schools situated within towns and Munici¬ 
palities ? 

A. 54. —Yes; a considerable number. 

Q. 55. —Are such schools supported to some 
extent from the 1 per cent, cess ? 

A. 55. —The rule is that they shall be supported 
from the village cess, in proportion to the number 
of agricultural students which they contain. 

Q. 56. —Is that rule maintained in practice ? 

A. 56. —Not always where there is a poor 
Municipality. 

Q. 57, —Can you tell me the proportion of the 
one per cent, cess which goes to support primary 
vernacular schools within towns and Municipali¬ 
ties? 

A. 57. —I have no separate account. 

Q. 58. —Is it the case that this one per cent, 
cess, which we have seen is the sole fund which 
you devote to rural vernacular education, was a 
cess raised from the villagers exclusively for the 
support of the village schools ? 

A. 58. —That was the principal object. I 
cannot say whether a pledge was given that it 
should be expended exclusively. 

Q. 59. —Do you regard it as a proper appli¬ 
cation of this village cess, to divert any portion of 
it to Municipal education, in a province where you 
have only one primary school to every 22 villages? 

A. 59. — T think it is an unsatisfactory arrange¬ 
ment. Under existing rules, money is no longer 
available for vernacular education n Municipalities 
from the provincial revenue, and consequently the 
only two available sources are Municipal funds 
and district funds; and if the Municipality is 
very poor and cannot supply the money, there 
seems to be no other source from which it can be 
taken than the district funds. 

Q. 60. —Are you aware that tie origin of this 
cess was defined in the following words iu 1854— 
words which were adopted by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, and that the order which E shall now quote 
is still the basis on which the cess rests 

“On the occasion of every new settlement, a revision of 
settlement engagements will be taken for the payment of 
1 per cent, on the jama as a cess for village schools, 
in the same manner as has hitherto been the practice with 
the road fund P ” 

A. 60. —I do not recollect the precise document. 

Q. 61. —You are doubtless av'are that orders 
have repeatedly been issued by the Government 
of India to prevent the diversion of this village 
cess to any other purposes than to the village 
education of the agricultural classes? 

A. 61. —Yes; I know that the Government 
has upheld that principle. 

q, 62. —Permit me to read out two orders of 
the Government of India. In paragraph 6 of its 
letter No. 192, dated 23rd January 1860, to the 
Panjab Government, it declared that— 

“ In respect to the education cess, no more ought to be 
taken from the people than will suffice to meet the expendi¬ 
ture on village schools for that year. The demand of sums 
in excess of what is required for the current expense of the 
schools, and the accumulation of a fu ic. from this source, 


are open to serious objection, and His Excellency desires 
that for the future such demand and accumulation may be 
avoided.” 

Allow me also to quote a later order, in which 
the Government condemned a misapplication of 
the village cess, which it bad discovered in one of 
your own reports. The Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India replied on the 25th October 1869 
in the following words :— 

“ With reference to the remarks in paragraph 8, I am 
to observe that the diversion of the cess proceeds from the 
legitimate object for which the cess is levied, is not justified 
by the refusal of the non-agriculturists to contribute. The 
legitimate object of the cess is to provide primary education 
for the agriculturists who contribute it, and the disclosure 
made by the Director of Public Instruction in his 7th 
paragraph, that the so-called village schools are in many 
cases located in towns where the majority of the inhabitants 
are not agriculturists, indicates a grave abuse. ” 

Has tbe cess now been strictly confined to the 
village education of tbe agricultural classes ? 

A. 62. —No change bas been made in conse¬ 
quence of this order. 

Q. 63— Several of tbe statements submitted to 
the Commission complain that the education cess 
is still diverted from its proper object ? Without 
endorsing these statements, it is only fair that 
you should have an opportunity of commenting 
on them. In support of these statements, accounts 
have been submitted to the Commission during 
the past ten years of the Panjab expenditure on 
primary vernacular education. These accounts 
seem to show that tbe village cess bas been divert¬ 
ed to a great many purposes, such as the building 
of high class town schools, jail schools, purchase 
of tents for the Director of Public Instruction 
and bis Inspectors, gratuities or pensions to dis¬ 
missed servants of tbe Education Department. 
The same accounts endeavour to make out that 
while the village cess amounted to something like 
£220,000 during the ten years from 1861 to 1871, 
over £100,000 have been diverted from primary 
vernacular village schools. Will you favour the 
Commission with your remarks on these state¬ 
ments? 

A. 63. —I do not think there is any probability 
of the statement being correct. Nearly one-half 
of the village cess is certainly not so diverted. 
I shall prefer to put in a written statement upon 
this point. 

Q. 64. —Does tbe Educational Department keep 
any separate account of the cess, showing how 
much it is expended on village schools, and how 
much of it goes to assist education in towns or 
Municipalities, or is diverted to other purposes ? 

A. 64. —No. 

Q. 65. —You have spoken of indigenous schools ; 
and you seem to think they should be included in 
comparisons between the state of public instruc¬ 
tion in the present and the past. Do I understand 
rightly that the department contributes nothing 
to these schools; that it gives no inspection to 
these schools; that the annual reports of the 
Panjab Department, for the last two years at any 
rate, make no mention of these schools; and that 
the Education Department takes no cognisance 
whatever of them ? 

A. 65. _The indigenous vernacular schools are 

under no regular inspection ; they do not appear 
iu our returns; we do not contribute to them, 
and they are not at present eligible for grants-in- 
aid from the provincial revenues. 
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Q. 66, —Do you allot any portion of the grant 
from imperial or provincial revenues to giving 
scholarships to boys iu the best indigenous schools, 
with a view to enable promising pupils from them 
to advance into higher schools ? 

4.66. —No; I do not see how such a thing 
would be possible unless the character of the in¬ 
struction were first modified. 

Q. 67, —Are you aware that the despatch of 
1854 expressly directed* 
• Paragraph 41. that scholarships should 

be given to pupils of the best indigenous schools 
in the following words: “ The most promising 

pupils of these schools might be rewarded by 
scholarships in place of education of a superior 
order”? 

A. 67.— I remember a paragraph to that effect. 

Q. 68. —Did you take any steps during the 
census of 1881, when a returning officer enumer¬ 
ated every village, its families and its houses, to 
obtain a return of the number of indigenous 
schools ? 

A. 68. —No. 

Q. 69. —Have you observed that the census of 
1881 shows that, while only 104,923 are taught 
in the departmental schools, a great system of 
indigenous instruction is going on outside the 
department without any aid or encouragement 
from it, and that this outside system is at this 
moment educating 52,700 pupils ? That is to say 
in 1881, you spent from all sources, HI3,92,534 
upon giving education of a higher sort to 104,923 
pupils, while nothing was spent in assisting the 
52,700 of the poorer classes, who seek, at their 
own cost, education in the indigenous schools ? 

A. 69. —I have already treated this subject in 
my answer No. 6, where I have shown that the 
great majority of boys are learning Arabic, that 
is, portions of the Koran by heart, that between 
6,000 and 7,000 are learning bazar accounts, and 
that a very small number indeed are receiving any 
practical education. 

Q. 70. —In answer No. 72 of your evidence you 
mention that when you aid an indigenous school 
you convert it into a Government school. Do 
you think that there is any truth in the statement 
that by this process, the schoolmaster who former¬ 
ly depended for his bread upon the parents of his 
pupils, and had to maintain the efficiency of his 
school in order to secure their support, is rendered 
independent of the parents of his pupils, and often 
lives a careless or immoral life, and neglects his 
school ? 

A. 70, —No; I do not know that any instances 
have occurred. He is not altogether rendered 
independent of the parents. 

Q. 71. —Do you know that it is stated that 
some of the primary and branch schoolmasters, 
who formerly received part of their livelihood from 


the parents of the pupils, have been rendered so 
independent of village opinion and criticism that 
they pay part of their salary to people to send 
children to their schools, so as to make up a fair 
show of pupils ? 

A. 71. —No; I have sometimes heard a remark 
that teachers paid a portion of the pupils' fees in 
some cases. 

Q. 72. —I pass now to higher education. Para¬ 
graph 62 of the despatch of 1854 runs as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ We look forward to the time when [any general system 
of education entirely provided by Government may be 
discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system of 
grants-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government 
institutions, especially those of the higher order, may be 
safely closed or transferred to the management of local 
bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State. But 
it is far from our wish to check the spread of education in 
the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school 
to probable decay; and we therefore entirely confide in your 
discretion, and in that of the different local authorities, 
while keeping this object steadily in view, to act with 
caution, and to be guided by especial reference to the 
particular circumstances which affect the demand for educa¬ 
tion in different parts of India.” 

Do you think that the Panjab Education De¬ 
partment has taken sufficient steps in this direc¬ 
tion ? 

A. 72. —I do not think it would have been 
desirable to do more up to the present time; and, 
with regard to placing schools in the grant-in-aid 
system, I pointed out in my evidence the practical 
difficulty that occurs, owing to the fact that 
teachers of aided schools are not eligible for pen¬ 
sions. 

Q. 73. —With reference to your answer 15, can 
you favour the Commission with an idea as to how 
many schools are included under the words “ Gov¬ 
ernment educational institutions of the higher 
order ? ” Do they include all schools above pri¬ 
mary schools ? 

A. 73. —There are at present 11 schools of that 
class, and the college. 1 wish to explain that 
when writing this remark I was thinking of high 
schools, and not of the college—the Delhi College 
has now been closed. 

Q. 74. —May we take it that all these 11 schools 
and the college have been founded by the depart¬ 
ment since 1854 ? 

A. 74. —I think so. 

Q. 75. —Do you think that, with the distinct 
orders of the Supreme Government to abolish or 
transfer higher institutions whenever it was pos¬ 
sible, the Education Department was justified in 
creating twelve new schools of the higher class 
(including the college); and in only abolishing or 
transferring a single institution of that class dur¬ 
ing the past 26 years? 

A. 75. —Yes; I believe that under the circum¬ 
stances of the Pan jab it was justified. 


Further Statement submitted to the Education Commission by Lieutenant-Colonel 
IIolboyd, in continuation of his evidence previously given. 


The principal charges preferred against the edu¬ 
cational policy pursued iu this province, together 
with what I conceive to be the actual state of the 
case, are noted below :— 

(1) That when the department was first orga¬ 
nised, the principle adopted of establishing 
new schools and converting indigenous 


Persian schools into Government schools 
was a wrong one, and that it would have 
been the proper course to assist indigenous 
schools by means of grants-in-aid on a 
large scale. 

The latter plan was tried in the North-Western 
Provinces, and is referred to in paragraph 93 of 
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despatch of 1854, as a model for other presi¬ 
dencies. 

This plan failed, and the failure is recognised in 
Education letter No. 26, datec 8th May 1856, 
paragraph 39, page 56— 

“The plan of Mr. Thomason included both the super¬ 
vision and the improvement of the i ldigenous vernacular 
schools. The schools have not shown signs of much im¬ 
provement under this arrangement, and are in course of 
supersession in the natural course of things, owing to the 
preference shown by the Native community for the halka- 
bandi schools.” 

Ill the same letter the extens on of the halka¬ 
bandi system, and the establishment of a school 
fund, consisting of a cess of 1 per cent, on the 
laud-revenue, were sanctioned ; the latter, it was 
said, f to be contributed, as is the ease with the 
road fund, in equal proportion by the Government 
and the laud-owners/ Paragraph 41, page 57. 

In the despatch of 1859 the Secretary of State 
discussed at length the grant-iu-aid system, and 
showed that it had so far failed an regarded verna¬ 
cular schools ; expressed an opinion that it was, as 
hitherto in force, unsuited to the masses of the 
people, and that the means of elementary education 
should be provided by the diree; instrumentality 
of Government officers, and called for an opinion 
as to relinquishing it as a meins of providing 
popular vernacular schools throughout the country, 
and imposing a special rate to defray the expense 
of schools for the rural population. Vide para¬ 
graphs 36 to 38, and 49 to 53, page 124, sum¬ 
marised in the abstract of the despatch published 
by Government, page (iii), as follows :— 

“36. Manner in which the system has been carried out in 
the several presidencies described. Amount of grants in-aid 
sanctioned in India. 

“37. The system has been freely accepted by private 
schools, both English and Anglo vernac liar, Missionary and 
Native. Not so with respect to verna sular schools, the re¬ 
quisite local co-operation of the Nathe community being 
wanting. Mr. Piatt’s efforts in that respect. His opinion 
that the grant-in-aid system cannot te made the basis of 
any extended system of popular education. Mr. Woodrow’s 
sentiments, and Mr. T. C. Hope’s. 

“38. Concurrence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Mr. Halliday, in the above doubts. Mr. Gordon Young's 
opinion that the object might be gained by certain relaxa¬ 
tions of the rules. His views disapproved. 

“49. Care should be taken that a prejudice against educa¬ 
tion is not created, and the Governmen t itself rendered un¬ 
popular, by the efforts of educational off cers to obtain the 
uecessary local support for the establisl meut of vernacular 
schools under the grant-in-aid system. The dignity of the 
Government also may be compromised by such proceedings. 

“50. The solicting of contributions i torn the people pro¬ 
hibited. The grant-in-aid system, as hitherto in force, pro¬ 
nounced unsuited to the supply of vernacular education to 
the masses of the population. The means of elementary 
education should be provided by the direct instrumentality 
of Government officers. 

“ 51 & 52. The levy of an education rate discussed. 

“ 53. Opiuion asked as to the necessity of relinquishing the 
existing grant-in-aid system as a meats cf providing popu¬ 
lar vernacular schools throughout the co mtry, and as to the 
expediency of imposing a special rate to defray the expense 
of schools for the rural population.” 

(It should be noted here that it, e vidently was not 
contemplated that Government should, as general 
rule, in any way contribute to the educational rate. 
In paragraph 52, page 130, it is said :—“ In the 
North-Western Provinces the principle has already 
been acted on, though the plan has there been sub¬ 
jected to the important modification that the 
Government shares the burden with the landholder, 
and that the consent of the latter shall be a neces¬ 
sary condition to the introduction of the arrange¬ 
ment in any locality.) 

Paragraph 48 of the despatch of 1859 must be 

Pan jab. 


mentioned in connection with this subject, as it 
refers to the importance of making the greatest 
possible use of existing schools, and of the masters 
to whom, however insufficient as teachers, the 
people had been accustomed to look up with res¬ 
pect. In this paragraph special reference is made 
to the system in force in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, and it will be convenient to give the para¬ 
graph in full, and to quote also parts of paragraphs 
16 and 19, where the same subject is referred to. 

“ Para. 16 .—In the North-Western Provinces active mea¬ 
sures had been taken by the Lieutenant-Governor, the late 
lamented Mr. Thomason, for the accomplishment of the object 
(i. e., the improvement of vernacular education). A system 
had been framed by that gentleman, and brought into active 
operation with the full approval of the Court of Directors, 
which provided for the establishment of a model sekool at 
the head-quarters of each tahsildar, for the encouragement 
of the masters of the indigenous schools, to improve them¬ 
selves, and to adopt improved methods of teaching, and for 
the regular inspection of the whole machinery by visitors 
of different grades superintended by a visitor-general—an 
office to which a highly qualified civil servant was appointed. 
This system had been attended with such an amount of 
success, that authority was given in 1855-56 for bringing it 
into operation throughout the whole of the North-Western 
Provinces. 

“ Para. 19 .—In the North-Western Provinces it was 
found that altogether the schools established at the tahsil 
stations had been very successful, so far as regarded the 
attendance of the children in those towns; the inhabitants 
of surrounding districts had not shared in the advantages 
of them to any considerable extent. A system of halkabandi, 
or circle schools, had been accordingly devised previously 
I to 1854 for the special purpose of meeting the wants of the 
i agricultural population. Under this system several villages, 
i conveniently situated for the purpose, are grouped together, 

! and in a central situation a school is established, which is 
i not to be more than two miles distant from any of the villages 
i forming the cirdle. In support of these schools, the consent 
j of the land-owners was to be obtained to the appropriation 
of a small percentage on the amount of the Government 
revenue, i per cent, being the amount paid, of which one- 
half was to be contributed by the land-owners, and half by 
the Government. 

“ Para. 48 .—’With regard to vernacular education, Jt 
appears that, with the exception of the North-Western 
Provinces, where provision had been made fur the gradual 
extension of schools over the entire country by the combined 
operation of Mr, Thomason’s scheme of tahsili schools, and 
the halkabandi system, no general plan had been decided on 
in any of the presidencies. It is obvious that no general 
scheme of popular education could be framed which would 
be suitable for all parts of India. But, in accordance with 
the course followed in the North-Western Provinces by Mr. 
Thomason, and in some of the Bengal districts by Mr. 
Woodrow, it is most important to make the greatest possible 
use of existing schools and of the masters to whom, how¬ 
ever inefficient as teachers, the people have been accustomed 
to look up with respect." 

It will be seen that in these paragraphs the 
halkabandi system is highly approved of; hut the 
distinction between these schools and the indigen¬ 
ous schools which they superseded does not seem 
to be very clearly marked. The importance of 
making the most of existing schools is iusisted on 
in accordance with the course followed in the 
North-Western Provinces. As we have seen, 
however, though an endeavour was made in the 
first instance to improve these indigenous schools, 
the plan failed ; and in 1856, when the extension 
of the halkabani system was sanctioned, they were 
in course of supersession by the halkabandi schools. 
Probably, however, a considerable number was 
absorbed in the halkabandi schools, which was the 
best way of utilising them when it was found they 
could not he otherwise improved. If, again, such 
schools were to be maintained, not on the grant-in- 
aid system, but by means of an educational rate, 
they must cease of course to he indigenous schools, 
and be at once absorbed in the general system. 

m 
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It may be added that in paragraph 17 the efforts 
made in the various provinces since 1854, for the 
improvement of vernacular education, are warmly 
acknowledged. 

If it must he admitted that previously to 1854 
the subject of vernacular education had not received 
in any part of India the full amount of attention 
which it merited, there can he no doubt that since 
the wishes of the Home authorities have been so 
plainly declared, the officers of the Department of 
Education, acting under the orders of the several 
Governments, have spared no pains to bring into 
operation throughout the districts entrusted to 
their superintendence such measures as appear most 
likely to place within reach of the general popula¬ 
tion the means of obtaining an education suited to 
their circumstances in life. 

It is as clear as anything can be, that the Court 
of Directors in 1856 fully recognised the superses¬ 
sion of indigenous schools by the halkabandi 
schools established by Government in the North- 
Western Provinces as inevitable, and that the 
Secretary of State in 1859 considered the grant- 
in-aid system then in force unsuited for the provi¬ 
sion of popular vernacular education. This being 
the case, it seems to me unreasonable to impute 
blame to the local Government, after the lapse 
of nearly a quarter of a century, because they did 
not tlieu carry out a system which was considered 
by higher authority to be impracticable. 

A second charge is that an infinitesimal portion 
of the allotment from the provincial revenues is 
spent on vernacular primary schools, and that it 
was the intention of the Supreme Government and 
the Secretary of State that the greater part of this 
allotment should be so expended. 

The course pursued in the Panjab from 1859 to 
1869 seems to me to be iu accordance with the 
despatch of 1859. An educational cess of 1 per 
cent, on the land-revenue was raised for the sup¬ 
port of vernacular schools; but grauts-iu-aid of 
vernacular education were given also, though not, 
as a rule, of a sufficient amount to influence the 
education of the masses, more especially in rural 
districts. 1 

In 1869 the Supreme Government proposed to 
abolish Article XIV of the grant-in-aid rules which 
was specially intended for the encouragement of- 
purely vernacular schools, and after some corre¬ 
spondence ruled as follows iu No. 593, dated 25th 
October 1869 :— 

“ The statement enclosed in your letter shows that 
fto,398 have been granted under this rule iu 1809-70, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor deprecates auy alteration of the 

--------- 

1 Despatch No. 1, dated 23rd January 1864 (page 173), refers 
especially to the removal of any impediments that may exist iu 
the ivay of extension of the grant-in-aid system. A repre¬ 
sentation liad been made by the Churelr Missionary Society that 
difficulty was experienced iu some cases by voluntary and inde¬ 
pendent bodies, and by religious and benevolent associations in 
obtaining grants-in-aid—-oitfc paragraphs 1, 5, and 6. 

The erection of training institutions for native schoolmasters, 
and schoolmistresses was to receive “ special encouragement and 
aid with a view to promoting the education of the' masses of 
India ” (paragraph 10); and the rules Laid down “ while afford¬ 
ing the requisite security for the due application of the grants ” 
were to “interfere, as little as possible, with the free action of 
those who might seek under their operation to promote the 
spread of education amongst the masses of the people.” It 
was, however, to he borne in mind that any regulations for the 
administration of grants-in-aid were to be general, and that-no 
exceptional rules could be allowed for any particular class of 
applicants for aid. 

In tlie Punjab benevolent societies have rarely turnod their 
attention to purely vernacular schools for boys, but grants are 
given liberally in aid of private Normal schools and of the branch 
schools connected with missions, which.contribute largely to the 
elementary education of the masses in large towns. 


rule which ne considers in accordance with the despatch of 
1854, and the withdrawal of which he would greatly regret. 

His Honour does not refer to any specific paragraph of 
the despatch of 1854; but it is well known that this des¬ 
patch introduced for the first time the grant-in-aid system 
into India tentatively, and certainly cannot be quoted as an 
authority for its application to any particular class of schools. 
On the contrary, when the results of the tentative introduc¬ 
tion of this system were Reviewed in the despatch of 1859, 
the Home Government distinctly stated (paragraph 50) that 
“ the grant-in-aid system is unsuited to the supply of ver¬ 
nacular education to the masses of the population,” and 
tbpt the necessary funds should he obtained by “ educa¬ 
tional rates ” (paragraph 51) “ from which the cost of all 
such schools throughout the country should be defrayed. 

“The subsequent instructions of the Home Government 
have been always to the same purport, having regard to the 
impossiblity of the State beaiiug the whole expense of edu¬ 
cating the masses of the population of India. 

“ Upon this ground, as above shown, the Government of 
India has most steadily refused tho concession of grants-in- 
aid to the primary vernacular schools in Bengal, and for the 
same reason the Governor General in Council thinks it de- 
sirable to cancel Rule XIV of the Panjttb Grant-in-aid 
Rules. 

“ The Governmeut of India is aware how very different 
is tfie condition of the Punjab from that of Bengal in the 
matter of education, but the whole of the Punjab is not in 
the same exceptional state; and, therefore, while willing 
to admit that some difference should be made in this respect 
between the Punjab and Bengal, the Governor General in 
Council thinks it right that the general principle should be 
asserted in the Pauj?£b Grant-in-aid Rules, with a provision 
for relaxation in special cases. His Excellency iu Council 
would amend Rule XIV thus— 

‘ Grants-in-aid from imperial funds are not admissible 
to purely vernacular primary schools, but special 
grants may be made for limited periods when the 
circumstances are so exceptional as to justify a 
departure from rule. The sum of such special 
grants to any one purely vernacular school shall 
not exceed during the official year one-half the 
average annual cost of a Government vernacular 
school of a similar size and standard.’ 

“ Of the schools mentioned in the statement, Nos. 3 and 
10 should be entered under girls’ schools and may stand. 
No. 5, being an institution of a special nature, might be 
allowed for two years more. 

“ The schools referred to in paragraph 3 of Major Hol- 
royd’s letter seem proper objects for the cess and not for 
imperial funds. If the description given of the Peshawur 
school in paragraph 2 be correct, the grant on its account 
ought to be transferred to the proper head and then conti¬ 
nued. Any further explanation which the Director of 
Public Instruction may furnish regarding this school may 
be submitted to the Govermnent-of India. 

“The whole oE the schools mentioned in the 4th para¬ 
graph of Major Holvoyd’s letter seem properly objects for 
help from the cess ; and wjth reference to the remarks in 
paragraph 8, I am to observe that the diversion of the cess- 
proceeds from the legitimate object with which the cess is 
levied is not justified by the refusal of the non-agricultur¬ 
ists to contribute. The legitimate object of the cess is to 
provide primary education for the agricultural classes who 
contribute it, and the disclosure made by the Director of 
Public Instruction in his 7th paragraph, that 'the so- 
called village schools are in many cases located iu towns 
where the majority of inhabitants are not agriculturists,’ 
indicates a grave abuse. A partial remedy may be found 
in increasing the fees paid by the children of non-agricul¬ 
turists attending schools partly supported by payments 
from the cess; and I am to request that orders may be 
issued to this effect in such manner as His Honour may 
consider desirable. 

“ The schools mentioned in the oth paragraph of Major 
Holroyd’s letter are likely to become merely schools for the 
gratuitous instructions of all classes, and a grant of half the 
amount hitherto sanctioned might stand for next year and 
then cease. 

“ Iu other cases, not noticed above, the grants might 
cease from the 31st March next, unless more substantial 
reason can be shown for their continuance. 

The orders contained in the letter above quoted 
appear to me to go rather beyond the despatch of 
1859 with regard to vernacular primary schools, 
though these orders are justified by a reference to 
that despatch. However this may be, these orders 
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are perfectly clear and definite, ind provide that 
grants-iu-aid of primary vernacu ar schools are not 
to he given except iu special casts. 

Again, in the despatch front the Secretary of 
State to the Government of Iidia, dated 12th 
May 1870, it is stated that— 

“ it has been assumed in all the disjussions which have 
arisen during recent years on this subject, that the expen¬ 
diture which may be required for the vernacular education 
of the people and for sanitary impr ivements, cannot lie 
afforded by the imperial revenue an 1 must be met in the 
main out of the same additional resojiees (i.e., rates cstah- 
lished for the purpose). There appears, indeed, to be no 
alternative, unless it be the alternative of allowing the 
country to remain without drainage, and without roads, and 
without education.” {Paragraph 4.) 

“Her Majesty’s Government can 1 ave no doubt that, as 
elsewhere, so in Bengal, the expenditure required for the 
education of the people ought to be mainly defrayed out of 
local resources.” (Paragraph 23.) 

The proceedings of the Government of India in 
the Home Department, No. (Si, dated 11th Feb¬ 
ruary 1871, were as follow :— 

“ Bead again Financial Department Resolution No. 3331, 
dated the 14th December last. 

“As stated in paragraph 26 of he Resolution above 
quoted, the policy of the Governmen i in matters connected 
with education has been laid down in despatches from the 
Secretary of State, and the conditions on which grants-in- 
aid should be allowed to private institutions are prescribed 
in the rules sanctioned by the Government of India. These 
rules are not, however, quite clear a; regards the aid to be 
afforded by the State towards the provisions of the means 
of elementary education for the masse; of the people. 

“2. The Governor General iu Coutuil therefore considers 
it desirable to explain oil what priuci] le it will be permis¬ 
sible to assign from the sums allotte 1 for educational pur¬ 
poses grants-iu-aid to schools for primary education, and it 
will rest with the local Government, under the new system 
of financial control, to determine in u hat localities and to 
what extent such grants shall from time to time be made. 

“3. It has been repeatedly declared by the Secretary of 
State that it is a primary duty to assign funds for the 
education of those who are least a!le to help themsdlves, 
and that the education of the masses therefore has the 
greatest claim on the State funds. The Government of 
India desires to maintain this view; hut the grant-in-aid 
rules have, in practice, been found so unsuitable to primary 
schools that, except in special cases, sich grants-in-aid are 
seldom sanctioned from the general revenues. It has, 
moreover, been repeatedly affirmed t mt we must look to 
local exertion and to local cesses :o supply the funds 
required for the maintenance of primary schools. 

“4. These standing orders may seem inconsistent, but 
they really are not so. The fact is, that primary education 
must he supported both by imperial ft nds and by local rates. 
It is not by any means the policy if the Government of 
India to deny to primary schools ass stance from imperial 
revenues; but, on the other band, no sum that could oe 
spared from those revenues would suf iee for the work, and 
local rates must be raised to effect any sensible impression 
on the masses. This does not lessen the obligation of 
Government to contribute, as liberally as other demands 
allow, to supplement the sums raised by local effort. The 
true policy will be to distribute the imperial funds, so far as 
such funds are available, in proportio i to tlie amount raised 
by the people from each district. 

“ 5. The amount at present allottee for primary' education 
under tlie several local administrations is small, and it is 
not expected that the local Government will in any case 
diminish it. On the other hand, they will have full liberty 
to increase the allotment either from retrenchments in other 
services, or from savings iu other branches of education, 
and it is permissible tc assign from the provincial grant 
funds in aid of schools mainly' supported by contributions 
from local cesses or Municipal rales. A rule, however, 
should be laid down that the State contribution is not to 
exceed one-half of the aggregate contributions from all 
other sources, or one-third of the totil expenditure ou edu¬ 
cation in the school concerned. 

“(!. There will be no objection to special exception being 
made in the case of poor and backward 'districts, where the 
population is large, and tlie rate, owing to the provi.Tty 
of the people, is insufficient to give the required quota. In 
such districts, in the interests of civi isation and peace, some 


special efforts have to be made for the extension of primary 
education without reference to local contributions. 

“ 7. It will also be within the)discretion of the local 
Governments to assign from the funds for provincial ser¬ 
vices building grants for school-houses in aid o’ contribu¬ 
tions from tlie proceeds of local rates, but with the same 
limitation as to the proportion of the Government grant, 
and subject to any other further rules that may be _in force 
in the Public Works Department.” 1 

The proceedings of 11th November 1871, above 
quoted, were intended to show what interpretation 
should be placed in future ou the standing orders 
issued by the Secretary of State, with regard to 
the expenditure of State funds on primary educa¬ 
tion. It is affirmed that these standing orders 
may seem inconsistent, but are not really so. 
No reference is made iu these proceedings to the 
letter of the 25th October 1869, to the Panjab 
Government, which was virtually cancelled by 
the proceedings iu question. In the one case 
grants from imperial funds for vernacular primary 
education was positively forbidden, except in cer¬ 
tain special eases, in the other, such grants were 
definitely allowed for primary education in which 
vernacular education was evidently included. 1 

It should be observed, also, that throughout these 
proceedings “ primary schools ” are spoken of in 
general terms, and- no special reference is made to 
purely vernacular primary schools. 

By an order issued in December 1870, the 
Supreme Government made over to the local 
i Government certain educational establishments 
i and certain assignments for educational purposes, 
including a comparatively small allotment for 
primary schools. It seems to me quite clear, from 
what has been quoted above, that the local Gov¬ 
ernment eaunot be held responsible for the small¬ 
ness of the allotment at the time in question. 
The responsibility of the Government of India 
regarding the distribution of expenditure up to 
this time is indeed expressly acknowledged in 
Government of India's Resolution No. 2334, dated 
14th December 1870, paragraph 27, which is as 
follows— 

“Subject to these general restrictions, the Government 
will henceforth enjoy full liberty in the expenditure of 
funds appropriated to “ Provincial Services.” It must, 
however, be understood that in thus divesting himself of 
control, the Governor General in Couucil divests himself 
also to a large extent of his former responsibility. If res- 
ponsibility for expenditure is retained, control, cannot be 
renounced.” 

It may be observed, again, that there is no indi¬ 
cation, in the proceedings quoted above, of an ex¬ 
pectation on the part of the Supreme Government 
that any considerable portion of the educational 
assignment from provincial revenues would be 
diverted from the objects on which it was then 
expended and applied to primary education, whilst 
the Secretary of State had frequently affirmed that 
such charges must he met mainly from local 
rates. 

It is, however, no doubt the case that the com¬ 
paratively small allotment that was formerly made 
towards the primary and purely vernacular educa¬ 
tion of boys has been almost entirely withdrawn 
during the last few years, the Government of the 
Punjab having been carried out the principle that 

I i It will be observed that it was stated that the amount at 
j that time allotted for primary education under the several local 
| administrations was small, aud it was not expected that local 
Governments would in any case diminish it. They were to 
have full liberty to increase the allotment; and it may be infer¬ 
red that tlie Government of India expected that they would do 
so, but there is no positive Older ou the subject. 
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tlie expenditure on vernacular primary schools for 
boys should be met, as far as possible, from local 
funds. This policy is enunciated in the following 
terms in paragraph 5 of their Review on the Edu¬ 
cational Report for 1877-78— 

“ The decrease in the number of schools is in part due to 
the policy of the Government in more and more throwing 
upon local funds, in such towns and districts as can afford 
it, the charge for popular education. The change is indeed 
but nominal, the local funds being as much a portion of 
provincial taxation as any other branch of the Government 
revenue. Almost the whole of the district funds are, 
indeed, formed by a percentage on the land-revenue; so 
that it must not be assumed that, by transferring the cost of 
popular education from provincial to local funds, the Gov¬ 
ernment is in any degree relieving itself of a burden which 
it should legitimately bear. Hut it has entrusted the 
administration of local funds to the people themselves, and 
it points out to them as one of the most profitable ways of 
utilising the money, the promotion of education in their 
own towns and districts, as heretofore the almost entire 
cost of education is, and for some to come will be, borne by 
the Government.” 

It may be noted, however, that the sum of 

56,433 was expended from provincial i-evenues 
during] 881-82 on so-called English primary schools 
for native boys. These include nearly all Govern¬ 
ment and aided primary schools for boys in most 
of the large towns of the province. The vernacu¬ 
lar course of instruction is nearly the same as that 
pui’sued in purely vernacular schools, English 
being taught in addition in higher classes. The 
education received is therefore mainly a vernacu¬ 
lar education. The number of scholars in these 
schools was 23,019 out of a total of 93,660 
attending the Government and aided primary 
schools for Natives in the province. This fact 
must be borne in mind in any estimate of the 
expenditure on primary education. The total con¬ 
tribution from provincial revenues to primary edu¬ 
cation of all kinds, vernacular and English, for 
boys and for girls, for Natives and Europeans, was 
Rl,14,816. 

In connection with this subject it should he 
remarked that paragraphs 41 aud 42 of the des¬ 
patch of 1854 (page 11) appear to have been en¬ 
tirely misunderstood. It has been assumed that 
these two paragraphs refer to primary education, 
whereas it is perfectly clear, beyond all dispute, 
from the three succeeding paragraphs, that they 
refer not to primary but to secoudary education im¬ 
parted (1) in schools that used the English language 
as the chief medium of instruction, and (2) in Gov¬ 
ernment vernacular schools that conveyed the 
highest class of instruction that could then be 
given through the vernacular. In both classes of 
schools masters acquainted with English were to 
be employed as far as possible. The principles 
enunciated in these paragraphs have been very 
fully and satisfactorily carried out in the 
Panjab. 

Paragraphs 37 to 40 refer to University educa¬ 


tion. Paragraphs 41 to 45, which refei’, as I have 
already said, to secondary education, are as follow— 

“41. Our attention should now he directed to a considera¬ 
tion, if possible, still more important, and one which has 
been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too much neglected— 
namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to 
every station in life, may be best conveyed to the great 
mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining any 
education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts, 
and we desire to see the active measures of Government 
more especially directed for the future to this object, for the 
attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable 
Increase of expenditure. 

“42. Schools, whose object should be not to train highly 
a few youths, but to provide more opportunities than now 
exist for the acquisition of such an improved education as 
will make those who possess it more useful members of 
society in every condition of life, should exist in every 
district in India. These schools should be subject to con¬ 
stant and careful inspection; and their pupils might be 
encouraged by scholarships being instituted at other insti¬ 
tutions which would he tenable as rewards for merit by the 
best of their number. 

“43. We include in this class of institutions those which 
like the zillah schools of Bengal, the district Anglo-vernacu¬ 
lar schools of Bombay, and such as have been established bv 
the Baja of Burdwan and other Native gentlemen in differ¬ 
ent parts of India, use the English language as the chief 
medium of instruction; as well as others of an inferior 
order, such as the tehseelee schools in the North-Western 
Provinces, and the Government vernacular schools in the 
Bombay Presidency, whose object is, however imperfectly 
it has been as yet carried out, to convey the highest class of 
instruction which can now be taught through the medium of 
the vernacular languages. 

“44. We include these Anglo-vernacular and vernacular 
schools in the same class, because we are unwilling to main¬ 
tain the broad line of separation which at present exists 
between schools in which the media for imparting instruction 
differ. The knowledge oonveyed is, no doubt, at the present 
time much higher in the Anglo-vernacular than in the verna¬ 
cular schools ; but the difference will become less marked, and 
the latter more efficient, as the gradual enrichment of the ver¬ 
nacular languages in works of education allows their schemes 
of study to he enlarged, and as a more numerous class of 
schoolmasters is raised up, able to impart a superior education. 

“4a. It is indispensable, in order fully and efficiently to 
carry out our views as to these schools, that their masters 
should possess a knowledge of English in order to acquire, 
and of the vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful know¬ 
ledge to their pupils ; but we are aware that it is impossible 
to obtain at present the services of a sufficient number of 
persons so qualified, and that such a class must be gradually 
collected aud trained in the manner to whioh we shall here¬ 
after allude. In the meantime, you must make the best use 
which is possible of such instruments as are now at your 
command.” 

It was clearly the intention of the despatch 
that the means of secondary education should be 
extended, as widely as possible, amongst all classes 
of the people. 

My attention has been directed to an extract 
from a despatch, to the effect that “ Government 
expenditure should be mainly directed to the pro¬ 
vision of an elementary education for the mass of 
t he people.” This passage I have not been able to 
find. Taken by itself, it does not seem to be con¬ 
sistent with the other despatches that I have 
quoted, unless indeed the term “ elementary ” be 
held to include middle schools. 


Cross-examination of Lieutenant-Colonel IIolboyd. 


By Haji Ghulam Hasan. 

Q. 1 .—Is the Commission to understand from 
your letter of yesterday’s date that you decline to 
answer any questions arising out of Dr. Leitner's 
evidence ? 

4 . 7.—Yes; I decline to answer. 


Q. 5.—You received a copy of Dr. Leitner’s 
evidence on the 10th instant, and have therefore 
had twelve days to study it. Is the Commission 
to understand from your letter of yesterday that 
you have not even read it through ? 

A. 2.—1 was out at Mushobra, and did not 
receive Dr. Leitner’s evidence till the 12th. I 
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have read through nearly the whole of it, but have 
not studied it. 

Q. 3. —Are you aware that you sent in your 
first evidence so late that after it was printed 
the Commission had only three days to prepare 
their cross-examination on it, and that you sent in 
your second instalment of evideiue so late that the 
Commission has had only three dt.ys to pass it from 
hand to hand in manuscript? 

A. 3. —Yes. 

Q. 4. —If you think three days sufficient for the 
Commission to prepare their cross-examination on 
your evidence, containing long quotations from 
despatches, do you not think ihat twelve days 
should have sufficed for you to study Dr. Leitner’s 
evidence ? 

A. 4. —No, I do not think so; it is one thing to 
prepare questions on the evidence of a witness, and 
another to answer fully evidence of such a nature 
as Dr. Leituer’s, which requires a very full and 
well-considered answer, with reference to various 
documents. 

Q , 5 . —Will you kindly state in what year you 
become Director of Public Instruction in the 
Panjab ? 

A. 5. —In 1867. I think I was confirmed in 
1868. 

Q, 6. —I find from the Education Reports that 
the number of primary schools decreased from 
2,109 in 1864 to 1,253 in 1871-7$.. Do we rightly 
understand from the statements which you have 
put in, that the returns of 1864 and the other 
years before you became Director are untrust¬ 
worthy, and include a number of schools which 
were not really schools in a true sense of the 
word ? 

A. 6. —They include many boys’ schools in 
which the education was extremely inefficient, and 
many girls’ schools which could uc t be considered 
schools in any proper sense of the term, as far as 
the education they gave was concerned. They 
were not untrustworthy, in the sense that the 
schools had no existence whateveand that the 
boys and girls did not exist at all, but they were 
untrustworthy as far as any educational comparison 
was concerned. They are uutrus Dworthy as far as 
those schools, which I have above referred to, are 
concerned. 

Q. 7. —Are we to understand that you only 
abolished schools which were so bad that they 
ought not to appear in the official leturns? 

A. 7.— 'No, I do not think that; but they were 
of no practical utility, I believe. 

Q, Q,—Should schools that are of no practical 
utility appear in the official returns ? 

A, 8. —So long as they are maintained by 
Government. 

Q, 9 ,—In your evidence and written statement 
you describe the system of primary instruction 
adopted at the commencement of the department. 
Are we to understand that you approve of that 
system and that you carried it on practically un¬ 
changed during the past 14 years as Director of 
Public Instruction ? 

A. 9 .—Yes, the system has been substantially 
carried out, but it must not be supposed that I do 
not desire to extend the grant-in-aid system to 
vernacular schools; for, as I have already explained, 
I am and have been in favour of sc doing: I have 
not yet been able to do this. 

Punjab. 


Q. 10 .—But during the 12 years’ incumbency 
of your three predecessors, you have shown that 
this system produced such bad results that the 
figures officially promulgated by them were un¬ 
trustworthy for educational comparison, and that 
you had to abolish a very large proportion of the 
schools which it produced. Do you ascribe this bad 
result to the system itself, or to the way in which 
it was carried out by your predecessors? 

A. 10. —I think that too great haste was shown 
in the establishment of primary schools before 
efficient teachers could be procured for them, and 
hence the partial failure. I do not ascribe the 
partial failure to the system itself. 

Q. 11. —You have said that you substantially 
carried on that system of primary instruction. 
Has it shown recuperative powers under your 
management ? 

A. 11. —I ought to explain that it has not been 
under my management, but under that of Deputy 
Commissioners. I accept the responsibility for the 
continuance of the system; but as regards the 
working, I share the responsibility with those under 
whose immediate administration the schools have 
remained. The numbers have recovered. 

Q. 12. —I observed from the education reports 
that the primary schools have never under your 
direction attained to their former numbers. With 
a total expenditure of 1415,95,665 on education 
in 1881-82, you had only 1,526 primary schools, 
agaiust a total of 2,109 primary schools in 1861, 
at an aggregate expenditure of 146,52,578. Do 
you think that a system which has produced these 
results can be said to possess vitality ? 

A. 12. —Yes; I do think it possesses vitality, 
and that the additional expenditure on schools of 
every class is justified by the improved results. 

Q. 13. —Do you, after having the facts brought 
before you, still wish to defend a system which has 
produced these results under your predecessors and 
yourself ? 

A. 13. —Yes; I think the system is, on the 
whole, a good one, but capable of improvement. 

Q. 14. —Will you favour the Commission with 
the names of the gentlemen who have held the 
office of Director of Public Instruction since Mr. 
Arnold left in 1859 ? 

A. 14. —Lieutenant Paske, Major Fuller, and 
myself. Mr. Cordery officiated for 15 months; 
Mr. Pearson, for two periods of eight and three 
months; Mr. Alexander, for three months; and 
Dr. Leitner for three months. 

Q. 15. —During these 23 years, did any of these 
three military gentlemen, who have filled the office 
of Director of Public Instruction, hold a Universi¬ 
ty degree ? Or, had any of them enjoyed Univer¬ 
sity education ? 

A. 15. —No; I believe not. 

Q. 16. —The grant-in-aid rules were finally 
sanctioned shortly before you came into office as 
Director. Have you translated those rules into 
the vernaculars of the Panjab, and promulgated 
them throughout the various districts ? 

A. 16. —I do not recollect if they were transla¬ 
ted in my office; but they have been furnished to 
the Deputy Commissioners of different districts 
in English. They have not been promulgated by 
me beyond sending them to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. I do not recollect if they were sent in 
the vernacular. There is a general order that 
everything of importance should be translated ; 
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but I do not recollect whether the grant-in-aid 
rules were or not. 

Q. 17. —We have had it stated by several wit¬ 
nesses, including educational officers and high 
officers of the administration, that the rules have 
never been published. Are you aware that the 
promulgation of the grant-in- aid rules in the ver¬ 
nacular languages was expressly ordered by the 
Court of Directors or Secretary of State ? 

A. 17. —Yes; there was such an order; but I 
ought to say that I believe the conditions ou which 
grants can be made are generally known. 

Q. 18. —You have deplored the lamentably small 
proportion of the villagers who receive primary in¬ 
struction, and the inadequacy of the provision 
made for such schools. Have you devoted any 
share of the provincial grant to such schools ? 

A. 18. —Formerly, as I have already stated, a 
portion of the provincial revenue was expended 
on primary and purely vernacular Government 
schools; but allotments thus made have been with¬ 
drawn during the last six or seven years. 

Q. 15. —Has the whole village cess been applied 
to village schools, and has a separate account been 
kept with a view to secure its proper application ? 

A. 19. —I believe no separate account has been 
kept of the 1 per cent, cess ; but the amount 
now expended from district funds on village 
schools where there are no Municipalities, and on 
agricultural students attending schools where there 
are Municipalities, exceeds the total income of the 
1 per cent. I believe it has not been exclusively 
applied to the agriculturists to the exclusion of 
the non-agriculturists attending the same schools. 

Q. 20. —Do the non-agriculturists pay the cost 
price of their education, or are they educated in 
the village schools practically at the ^expense of 1 
per cent, agricultural cess ? 

A. 20. —As a rule, the non-agriculturists pay a 
very small fraction of the cost of their education, 
and the district funds in which the educational 
cess is absorbed, are the only funds from which 
these schools are maintained. My personal view is 
that the non-agriculturists should pay more for 
their education. 

Q. 21. —Have you appointed a special inspector 
for indigenous or primary schools ? 

A. 21. —No inspector has been appointed speci¬ 
ally for primary or indigenous schools. 

Q. 22. —Do you maintain at the charge of the 
department a single female inspector for female 
Government schools ? 

A. 22. —No, not from provincial funds. Female 
inspectresses were formerly employed, but not 
within the last six or seven years. I reported 
favourably from time to time on these inspectress¬ 
es in my reports. Advantage was taken of the 
fact of two successive assistant inspectors being 
married to employ their wives as inspectresses; 
but, as a general rule, there seems to be great dif¬ 
ficulty in finding a competent person to perform 
the work of inspectress, and there was practical 
inconvenience in an arrangement which necessita¬ 
ted an assistant inspector and his wife always 
travelling together. I have not advertised for an 
inspectress of schools since Mr. McIntosh left 
about seven years ago. 

Q. 23. —Do you maintain a single Native in¬ 
spector—I mean a full circle inspector, like Babu 
Bhudeb Mukerji in Lower Bengal ? 


A. 23. —No; the four inspectors are all English¬ 
men. 

Q. 24. —Have you compelled your European 
inspectors, by a system of examinations in the 
vernacular languages, to acquaint themselves with 
the dialects spoken in primary schools, and so en¬ 
able them to adequately conduct their duty of in¬ 
spection ? 

A. 24. —There is a general departmental exami¬ 
nation in Urdu, and the inspectors are selected 
from men who have been a long time in the coun¬ 
try and are familiar with the language. There is 
no examination in Panjabi or any other language 
but Urdu. The boys understand questions which 
are put to them in Urdu. I say distinctly that 
the inspectors can examine thoroughly and are 
understood. 

Q. 25. —In 1870, when the number of primary 
schools was greatly reduced for want of funds, 
did you also reduce the number or pay of your 
European inspectors ? 

A. 25.— The reduction was carried out by De¬ 
puty Commissioners in accordance with the orders 
of Government. No corresponding reduction was 
made at the time in the pay of European inspect¬ 
ors. I fully approved of the reductions. 

By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—We have been told that the Government 
Normal schools at Lahore and Rawalpindi give 
no training in the art of teaching, that the masters 
have not themselves been trained, and that they 
have no practising schools attached. Is this the 
case ? 

A. 1 .—They have no practising schools attach¬ 
ed ; but a certain amount of training is given by 
utilising a portion of the students as a practising 
class. The masters have not had such, a training 
as would properly fit them to be masters of train¬ 
ing schools. One great object of the new train¬ 
ing college at Lahore, amongst others, is to sup¬ 
ply masters of Normal schools and district in¬ 
spectors who have had a training thoroughly suited 
to their position. 

Q. 2. —Allow me to draw your attention to the 
extracts quoted by Miss Greenfield from a book 
called Istri Shihsha. Is it the fact that this book 
is published by Government for use in Hindi 
schools ? 

A. 2. —I cannot say whether an edition of the 
work was published by Government or not, but it 
is not a work prepared by or for the department. 
It is not published now; whether it ever was or 
not I cannot say without reference to the Curator. 
The book was originally in the scheme of studies, 
but it has been taken out, I think, since 1879. I 
do not know whether it is still" sold by the depart¬ 
ment. It may possibly be so. It is not a book I 
would wish to see continued. A new series of 
books is iu course of preparation in both Hindi 
and Urdu. The revised scheme for girls' schools 
is substantially the same as for boys’, but I should 
say there are very few girls who have advanced 
beyond the lower primary department. 

Q. 3. —Are schools supported by Municipal 
Committees, but receiving grants-in-aid, now 
classified in your reports as Government schools ? 

A. 3. —The schools supported by Municipal 
Committees are returned as Government schools. 

Q. 4. —It is stated to us that in some of these 
schools which you now reckon as Government 
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schools, the Koran and other religious hooks are 
taijght; is not this a breach of religious neutrali¬ 
ty, and contrary to the orders of the Secretary of 
State ? 

A. 4 .—This may occur in girls’ schools. I think 
that this practice is not geneial; it may some¬ 
times occur, but not by the autli ority of the de¬ 
partment. 

Q-5 .—What arrangements hrve been made to 
secure such schools from similar breaches of neu¬ 
trality in the future ? 

A. 5 .—Probably there has been a great deal of 
laxity in such'matters in female schools; but the 
more such schools are thrown open to inspection, 
the less can any subjects be :aught that are not 
sanctioned by the Government. 

Q. 6 .—Allow me to draw jour attention to 
Miss Wauton’s evidence. She thinks it desirable 
that “ If the inspectors are not themselves familiar 
with the dialects of the province, they should bring 
with them some one who is.” Do you not think 
a knowledge of the vernaculars a a essential quali¬ 
fication for the inspectors, not to mention their 
assistants ? 

A. 6 .—The present inspector of the Lahore 
circle in which Amritsar is situated, has examined 
little boys of the village class, from the lowest 
class upwards, in my presence, and they perfectlj' 
understood the questions that were asked ; and I 
know that he has paid very particular attention to 
the management of the lower classes, and has es¬ 
pecially shown the district inspectors how such 
classes should be taught. I think that the as¬ 


sumption implied in the question is erroneous, and 
that the inspectors are thoroughly competent. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Would it be a fair statement of the case 
to say that the grant-in-aid rules are referred to 
when the question of a grant arises, but are not 
extensively published, and that all persons likely to 
be interested in them are well aware of the general 
rule that Government is willing to aid private 
effort by grants not exceeding half the total ex¬ 
penditure ? 

A. 1. —Yes; I believe that this is a correct de¬ 
scription of the state of the case, subject however 
to the qualification that recently, as I have already 
stated, Government have discontinued giving 
grants-in-aid of vernacular boys’ schools from the 
provincial revenues. 

Q. 2. —Do you think that the translation and 
promulgation of the text of the grant-in-aid rules 
in the vernacular is a matter of much practical 
importance ? 

A. 2. —No; I think it was important as long as 
grants were given from the provincial revenues 
that the general principle should be understood, 
that is, up to within the past few years. 

Q. 3. —Is it the case that in village schools the 
non-agriculturists, if not more numerous than the 
agricultural pupils, are usually the most successful 
scholars ? 

A. 3. —I think certainly in many districts that 
is the case. I should not be prepared to say it is 
so in all. 


j Evidence of Sonin Hukxm Singh, Extra Assistant 

Ban jab. 


Commissioner and Mir Munshu 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained, 

Ans. 1 .—1 have been a member of the Aanju- 
man-i-Panjdh for the last 16 or 7 years ; a mem¬ 
ber of the Sat Sabba Society, Lahore, for the last 
nine or ten years, and a member of the Panjab 
University College for the las; seven or eight 
years. 1 have, besides this, served as a iaJisildar 
and an extra Assistant Commissioner, in which 
capacities I have taken a special interest in pri¬ 
mary education; and for the las; seven years as 
Mir Munshi to the Panjab Government. I received 
my education in a private Mahtab, and afterwards 
in the Government high schools and college at 
Lahore. I have therefore had opportunities of 
forming on opinion on the subject of education in 
the Panjab. 

Ques. 2 —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvement in the sj-stem of 
administration, or in the course o ' instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—I do not think the sj stem of primaiy 
education has been placed on a so and basis in this 
province. 

Primary education can never be capable of deve¬ 
lopment up to the requirements of the commu¬ 
nity as long as it is conveyed to the people in a 
foreign language and not in their own mother- 
tongue. In this province, primary instruction 


is given in Government schools in Urdu and 
Persian, which are both foreign languages to the 
Panjabis. 

The agricultural and other professional classes 
in villages cannot afford to keep their children 
under tuition in schools for a long period. They 
can only spare them for four or five years, after 
which they withdraw them from schools to help 
them in their own calling or profession. 

As a matter of fact, boys cannot learn much in 
Persian or Urdu within that period, but in the 
meantime they imbibe a strong tendency against 
their family or ancestral calling or profession and 
become self-conceited. The teaching of morality 
is ignored, while the art of agriculture and other 
professions is never taught them in schools, and 
the result is, that they generally turn out bad 
members of society. They have not learnt 
enough to obtain an employment under Govern¬ 
ment, and they hate the professions of their 
forefathers. As they earn little or nothing, they 
are obliged to lead a miserable life, and then- 
guardians repent having sent them to school. 

At present the above is the result of primary 
education in the province which costs Government 
lakhs of rupees every year. In my opinion, 
practical education, instead of a theoretical one, 
should be imparted in primary schools in the 
mother-tongue of the people, the Panjabi. All 
the boys who go to schools look to Government 
for employment. The constitution of primary 
education should therefore be more practical so as 
to make the recipients of such education inde- 
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pendent of Government in earning their liveli¬ 
hood and to enable them to turn it to useful 
account. 

The result of primary education in this prov¬ 
ince during the last 26 years and more has been 
nothing but disappointment and dissatisfaction 
both to the people and the Government, more 
especially to the agricultural classes, who contri¬ 
bute 1 per cent, on the revenue to the educational 
cess fund, which they consider is entirely wasted 
without benefiting them in any way. 

I think in all primary schools education should 
he given to the masses in their own mother- 
tongue, the Panjabi, in Hindi, Gurmukhi, or 
Persian characters, as may he liked by a majority 
of the population of each locality according to 
their taste or religion. If this course were pur¬ 
sued, the work of years can he done in months, and 
that of mouths in days. 

Primers on sanitation, morality, agriculture, 
simple book-keeping, mensuration, and the ele¬ 
ments of useful arts and professions, should he 
taught in primary schools. 'The indigenous pat¬ 
shalas, maktabs, madrassas, and Pandlia and Bhai 
schools may be brought under the Government 
grant-in-aid system with advantage to all con¬ 
cerned. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tions sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influen¬ 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society. 

Ans. 3 .—In this province the people have no 
natural dislike to primary education, if it be 
imparted in their own mother-tongue in useful 
arts. The Hindus and the Muhammadans are the 
chief classes who send their children to schools. 
Ckuras and Mazbis are practically excluded from 
primary instruction, while Baorias, Harms, and 
Minas specially hold aloof from it. The Churns 
and Mazbis are low-caste men, and no Hindus and 
Muhammadans wish to associate with them, or even 
to touch them, while the other three classes men¬ 
tioned above are chiefly given to stealing and 
dacoity. 

The influential classes would not spare any 
efforts for the extension of elementary knowledge 
to every class of the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
provided they were put to work by the education¬ 
al or other authorities in a suitable manner, which 
I fear is not yet the case with the former, who have 
very little influence with the Panjabis proper. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relie 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subject and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indige¬ 
nous schools can be turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to con¬ 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extend¬ 


ed to indigenous schools, and can it be further 

extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—Indigenous schools largely exist in the 
province. 

They are of the following kinds :— 

(1) Maktabs and madrasas. 

(2) Patshalas. 

(3) Pandkas'’ schools. 

(4) Sikh Bkais’ schools. 

In maktabs and madrasas, religious and other 
intruction is given to the Muhammadan students 
in Arabic and Persian. These schools are chiefly 
kept up by mullas in mosques or in their own 
houses. A small fee is paid to the teachers by 
scholars. In patshalas religious and other in¬ 
struction is given to the Hindu students in Sans¬ 
krit and Hindi. These schools are chiefly kept 
up by pandits in patshalas, Hindu temples, or in 
their own houses. No fee is generally charged to 
students, the teachers of such institutions being 
supported by private subscriptions in cash or kind. 
In Pandha schools account-keeping is taught in 
Lunde characters to the students, whose parents 
pay a small fee to the teachers. Such schools 
are generally kept up in the private residences of 
the Pandkas. 

In Gurmukhi schools religious and other in¬ 
struction is given to the Sikh and other -students. 
Such schools generally exist in dliarmsalas. A 
moderate fee is paid to the teacher in cash or 
kind, &c., &c. 

No arrangements have been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools by the Edu¬ 
cational Department; but the Pan jab University 
College has of late turned its attention towards 
this subject. 

If these indigenous schools be affiliated to the 
Punjab University and brought under the grant- 
in-aid system, they can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education. I am 
sure the masters of these schools will be willing 
to accept State aid, and to conform to the rules 
under which such aid is given. The grant-in- 
aid system has hitherto been almost exclusively 
extended to the Christian Missionary schools, and 
to no otkerg in this province as far as I know, 
except that Government pays a certain amount to 
the Punjab University College as a sort of grant- 
in-aid. There is great room to extend the grant- 
in-aid system to other indigenous schools in this 
province. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service with boys educa¬ 
ted at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—As far as my experience goes, home 
instruction is superior to the public one as far as 
morality is concerned. In private schools great 
stress is laid on improving morality, and it is on 
this account that a student brought up in a pri¬ 
vate institution will be found more civil and kind 
to his fellows and respectful to his superiors than 
one who has received his education entirely in a 
public school. I have full experience of both 
kinds of institutions. 

If education be properly given to a boy at 
home, he can compete on equal terms at examina¬ 
tions qualifying for the public service with boys 
educated at public schools. . 
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Ques. 6. —How far can the Government de¬ 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruct: on in rural dis¬ 
tricts ? Can you enumerate the private agencies 
which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —The pandits, p&ndhas, mullas, and 
bhais are the private agencies which exist in 
this province, and which can be utilised for pri¬ 
mary instruction with very little cost to Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? Wlat are the pro¬ 
per limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —In my opinion, as far as primary in¬ 
struction is concerned, funds assi gned for it can 
be most advantageously administered by district 
and Municipal committees, whose proceedings 
should be subject to the control of the National 
Senate of the Pan jab University, 

It will be enough if the district and tahsil 
officers inspect and examine such schools whenever 
they go out on tour ; their repeated inspections 
can be more useful than that of a solitary visit of 
an inspector of schools of a circle. The nomina¬ 
tion of teachers and the supervision of the vil¬ 
lage schools should he left entirely to the Muni¬ 
cipal and district committees, subject to the con¬ 
trol of the chief executive officer in the district 
and the Senate of the Punjab University. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to he a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal comin.ttees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. S. —As I have just mentioned above, pri¬ 
mary schools should he entrusted to Municipal 
and district committees for support and manage¬ 
ment. Where a Municipality or district commit¬ 
tee is unable to pay the full cost of a primary 
school, aid should be given from the school cess 
fund of the province which is levied from the 
zamindars at 1 per cent, on the revenue. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

Ans. 9.— All teachers for village schools should 
be appointed from among the inhabitants of such 
village or its neighbourhood, if possible. They 
should be mullas, pandits, bhais, or pandhas, 
whose sole profession is teaching, and who hold a 
certain influence over villagers, by whom they are 
much respected and liked. They take every pre¬ 
caution not to commit any misconduct, lest they 
should lose the reputation which they have estab¬ 
lished with great difficulty. The social status of: 
the present village schoolmasters appointed by the 
Educational Department is nothing, aud some of 
them frequently turn out to be men of no charac¬ 
ter ; such schoolmasters can hard y be expected to 
.exert a beneficial influence among the villagers. 
The best way of improving thei) status would be 
to reward them after testing the results of their 
Pan j 4b 


teaching by examination and the recommendation 
of the local boards. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tionin such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The following subjects of instruc¬ 
tion, if introduced into primary schools, would 
make them more acceptable to the community 
at large, and especially to the agricultural 
classes:— 

(«) Methods of improving agriculture. 

(£) Account-keeping and mensuration. 

(c) Morality. 

(d) The elements of the practical applica¬ 

tion of useful arts and professions. 

(e) Elementary history and geography. 

It is necessary that special means be adopted 
for making the instruction in such subjects effici¬ 
ent, in order that Government and the people 
may both be benefited thereby, and the waste of 
public money on elementary education, which has 
been going on for the last 26 or more years, may 
be stopped for the future. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and taught 
in the schools of this province is not the dialect 
of the people. It is Urdu or Persian, which 
is as foreign to the Panjabis as English or 
Latin. It is chiefly on this account that the 
primary schools are less useful and popular than 
they might be. 

Ques. 12.—Is the system of payment by re¬ 
sults suitable, in your opinion, for the promo¬ 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant 
people ? 

Ans. 12. —In my opinion the system of pay¬ 
ment by results is most suitable for the promo¬ 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant 
people, provided that the stability of the school is 
already ensured. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13.— The fees charged in primary schools 
from the poorer classes should be nominal, in or¬ 
der to attract the masses to send their children 
freely to schools. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views—first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased j and second¬ 
ly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —The number of primary schools can 
be increased in the Panjab by bringing the in¬ 
digenous j wtshalas, maktabs, and other schools 
under the grant-in-aid system. They can then be 
gradually rendered more efficient by making them 
liable to inspection by Government officers. 

Ques. 15. _Do yon know of any instances in 

which Government educational institutions of 
the higher order have been closed or transferred 
to the ^management of local bodies, as contem¬ 
plated in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? 
And what do you regard as the chief reasons why 
more effect has not been given to that provision ? 

7 1 
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Ans. 15. —The Delhi college was lately closed. 
Now that the establishment of the Pan jab Uni¬ 
versity has been sanctioned, the provisions of the 
despatch of 1854 will be fully carried out in this 
province. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —In my opinion all Government in¬ 
stitutions of the higher order might be transferred 
to the Panjab University, with a grant-in-aid, 
without injury to education or to auy interest 
which it is the duty of Government to protect. 

Ques, 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —In the Panjab there are many ruling 
and other Native chiefs and noblemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more exten¬ 
sively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
schools aud colleges upon the grant-in-aid system 
in their respective ilakas, if moved by Government 
to do so and their wishes are consulted. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —If the Government determine to with¬ 
draw, after a given term of years, from the main¬ 
tenance of any higher educational institution, the 
measure best suited to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing would be to 
make its management over at once to the national 
Punjab University. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (£) boys' 
schools, ( c ) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —I have no remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in-aid system, with which 
I am not much acquainted. I can, however, say 
that the grant hitherto made by Government to 
the Panjab University College is not adequate. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The Hindus and the Muhammadans 
principally avail themselves of Government aud 
aided schools and colleges for the education of their 
children. I think the wealthy classes pay enough 
for such education, seeing that they have generally 
to keep up private masters to give tuition to their 
children at home in addition to what they learn 
in schools. The rate of fees chargeable in this 
province is 2 annas to E5 per mensem, which 
I think quite sufficient. 


Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —As far as I know, there is no pro¬ 
prietary school or colleges supported entirely by 
fees, except the pandahs indigenous schools, which 
are generally so supported, 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions^ do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —In my opinion it is very difficult for 
a non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —Hitherto educated Natives in this 
province have not beon looked upon with marked 
favour by British officers, and they have generally 
not been able to get very high appointments under 
the State. By educated Natives I mean M. A.'s 
and B. A.'s who have acquired marked distinc¬ 
tion among their countrymen. The reason for 
this apathy on the part of British officers seems to 
be that they regard the educated boys as generally 
presumptuous, and to a certain extent self, con¬ 
ceited. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the mind of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —I think the instruction now imparted 
in secondary schools is calculated to store the 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies 
further with useful information. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27. —As far as I know, the attention of 
teachers and pupils is not unduly directed to the 
Entrance Examination of the University. Their 
efforts in this direction should be praised and not 
condemned. They can hardly be said to impair 
the practical value of the education in secondary- 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life. The 
standard of Entrance Examination in this prov¬ 
ince has of late been much raised by the Senate, 
which is a sufficient safeguard against any at¬ 
tempt to take an undue advantage of it. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do you regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what re¬ 
medies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —I do not think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University examination is yet unduly 
large in this province compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country, but it has certainly a tend¬ 
ency to iuerease. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
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extended to grant-iu-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far 
is this support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30 .—Municipal support is at present very 
sparingly extended to grant-in-aid and other 
schools. It should be more freely extended. I 
cannot say how far it will be permanent, but I 
think in most cases it is likely to be so. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for 1 eachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Norn al schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—There are special Normal schools in 
this .province to afford training for teachers, but 
the Government and Oriental colleges can easily 
arrange for a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the systun of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your provine 3 ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improveme it? 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary age icy in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 32 Sj' 33 .—The whole province is divided 
into four circles, to which is appointed a Euro¬ 
pean inspector, assisted in two circles by assist¬ 
ant inspectors. In important districts there 
are Native district inspectors. The European 
inspector of a circle goes on tour in the cold 
weather. He encamps at one pk.ee and calls the 
teachers and students of neighbouring schools 
there for inspection and examination. He cannot, 
I think, thus obtain a correct idea of the true state 
of a school, which can only be doue by a searching 
enquiry on the spot. The work of an inspector of 
schools of a circle might with advantage be made 
over to the Deputy Commissioners and his assist¬ 
ants, who often go on tour in their respective 
districts. They should he diiected to inspect 
schools whenever they go on tour, and the tahsd- 
dars might similarly take the place of district 
inspectors in their respective tahsils, especially 
as they have been relieved of a large portion of 
judicial work. The cost of inspjetion will thus 
be reduced, while its efficiency will at the same 
time be much improved. The local executive 
authorities can do much more towards the im¬ 
provement of primary schools within their juris¬ 
diction through their personal influence than a 
stranger like an inspector of schools of a large 
circle can do. 

A minute book should be kept in each school, 
in which the inspecting officer should note the 
number of boys on the roll, the i umber of them 
found present at inspection, and die state of the 
school, with reasons for the popularity or other¬ 
wise of the teacher, and the consequent increase 
or decrease in the number of stuc uents. In each 
village there ought to be a heal board, con- 
sisting of the village headmen, the patwari, the 
schoolmaster, and other respectable members of 
the community, who should be held responsible 
for the proper management and control of the 
school. A copy of the inspection note made in 
the minute book should go to the district officer, 
who will take any action there m that he may 
consider proper. The Senate of the Punjab 
University can take the place of the Director of 
Public Instruction with advantage. The cost 
of direction and inspection will thus be saved 
without injury to education. 


Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The text-books now in use in schools 
in this province are not suitable. They are under 
revision by the Text-Book Committee, of which 
I am a member. Lessons on agriculture and 
morality, &e., will be embodied in these books. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would have 
upon the spread of education, and the growth of 
a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com¬ 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If y'ou think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 37 8f 38. —The withdrawal of Government 
to a large extent from the direct management of 
schools or colleges in the Pan jab cannot be expect¬ 
ed to have any bad effect upon the spread of edu¬ 
cation, and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon 
local exertion, and combination for local purposes, if 
the entire management of the Educational Depart¬ 
ments is made over to the Punjab University 
Senate. On the other hand, it is hoped that the 
change will be productive of much good. I do 
not apprehend that the standard of instruction in 
any class of institutions would deteriorate by such 
a change. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Ilaye you any suggestions to make on this subject? 

Ans. 39. —As far as I am aware, no definite 
instruction in duty and the princples of moral 
| conduct occupy any place in the course of Gov¬ 
ernment colleges and schools. Definite instruc¬ 
tion in them should certainly form a portion of 
study. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Steps are taken for px-omoting the 
physical well-being of students in the schools 
and colleges in this province, and I have no 
suggestions to make oix this subject. 

Ques. 42. —What pi-ogress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction 
imparted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —Very little progress has hitherto been 
made by the Educational Department in institut¬ 
ing schools for girls. Wherever there are female 
schools, simple composition and elementary litera¬ 
ture ai’e generally taught in them. Indigenous 
instruction is very rarely given to girls in this 
pi-ovince. The character of such instruction is 
generally religious. 

If these schools be managed through local 
boards consisting of elders at each locality, they 
may be much improved. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans 44. —The teachers for girls should be 
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women of respectability and approved character, 
to be selected through local committees if possible. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms than those to boys’ schools; and is the 
distinction sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —I believe the grants to girls’ schools 
are larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms than those to boys’ schools, and the distinc¬ 
tion is sufficiently marked. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —If it is intended that the masses 
should be benefited by education in the Panjab, no 
officer, either high or low, European or Native, 
should be appointed until he can speak and write 
the language of the people, the Panjabi. At 
present the percentage of the highly paid officers 
in the Educational Department, Panjab, who can 
read and write Panjabi, is very small. Many posts 
are occupied by Europeans, Bengalis, and Hindus¬ 
tanis to the exclusion of the Panjabis, 

The head of the Educational Department is 
said to have a very strong feeling against the 
vernacular of the province, the Panjabi, with 
which, I believe, he is yery little, if at all, 
acquainted. As the Native educational officers 
are mostly strangers, there has been no sympathy 
between them and Panjabis; and it may be 
imagined how far this want of sympathy must 
have affected the interests of the Educational 
Department. These defects should be removed 
as far as possible in my opinion. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51. —I believe the system of pupil teaehers 
or monitors is not now in force in this province 
to any large extent. In my opinion it always 
works satisfactorily with a very little cost to the 
school. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —The rate of fees in all schools and 
colleges should vary according to the means of the 
parents of the pupil. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examina¬ 
tion should be applied'? What do you regard as 
the chief conditions for making this system 
equitable and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —I think the system of assigning 
grants according to the results of periodical exa¬ 
minations should be applied to the primary schools. 
The only condition for making this system 
equitable and useful is merely to assign a certain 
sum to be calculated on the number of successful 
students at such examinations. 

Ques. 57.— To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case of 
colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans, 57.— I think the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances to one-half 


of the gross expense in case of colleges and schools 
of all grades. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the maxi¬ 
mum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —In my opinion the maximum number 
of pupils that can be efficiently taught as a class 
by one instructor in the cases of upper schools 
should be 15 to 20; in the cases of middle 
schools 20 to 25; and in the case of primary 
schools from 25 to 30. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —In my opinion the fees in colleges 
should be paid monthly as heretofore. 

Ques. 60, —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —I do not think a strict interpreta¬ 
tion of the principle of religious neutrality re¬ 
quires the withdrawal of the Government from 
the direct management of colleges and schools. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions 
from class to class should depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the results of public 
examinations extending over the entire province ? 
In what case, if any, is it preferable that such pro¬ 
motions be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —I think it is most inconvenient to 
promising students that promotions from class to 
class should always depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examination ex¬ 
tending over the entire province. In primary 
schools it is especially necessary that such promo¬ 
tion be left to the school authorities. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the college and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institu¬ 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being re¬ 
ceived into another? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

Ans. 6S. —At present there are no arrangements 
between the colleges and schools of this province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another. Such cases are, however, very rare, 
and do not require special arrangements 1 think. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it de¬ 
sirable that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing from the direct management of the 
higher institutions generally, I think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other col¬ 
leges; but in the Panjab such model college may also 
be managed through the Pan jab University Senate, 
the bead of which is the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, without whose confirmation no pro¬ 
ceedings of that body can take effect. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating up to the B. A. standard ? 
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A ns. 65 .—The professors of the English lan¬ 
guage should always be Europeans, and those of 
other subjects Native. 

Q MS ' 6S —How far would Government be jus¬ 
tified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Am. 68 .—The Government would not be jus¬ 
tified in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college in places where any class of the popula¬ 


tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Am. 69 .—I am not sure that schools and col¬ 
leges under Native management can compete 
successfully with corresponding institutions under 
European management! 


Cross-examination of Sodi Hooktjm Singh. 


By the Rev. W. R. Biackett. 

Q. 1 .—Have you any experience of girls’ 
schools directed "by local committees, and have 
they been satisfactorily conducted ? 

A. I ,—My information comes from Baba Khem 
Sing, who manages such schools himself, and from 
others. I have no personal experience. 

By Haji Ghtjlam Hasan. 

q l —What do you mean by a University, 
and what are its proper functions ? And is there 
any other University based on the same principles 
as the Pan jab University ? 

A. 1 .— In Calcutta it is only an examining 
body ; here it is also an examining, teaching, and 
consultative body. Such at least; is the wish of its 
founders. This is the only University in the com¬ 
plete sense of the word in India. 

q 2 ,—Do you consider that mullas, bhais, 
pandhas, and pandits of this province are capable 
of imparting instruction in all the subjects you 
recommend in your answer 10 to be taught in 
primary schools ? 

A. 2. —Of the existing generation some can, 
some cannot, teach all those subjects, but they 
can teach any text-book prepared in their own 
languages. They will at least be able to teach 
the books referred to, if they exert themselves to 
prepare the lessons. The Persian, Hindi, and Gur- 
mukhi teachers can do this, and I should say the 
mullas also, if they wish. I mean the new gen¬ 
eration of teachers now heiug trained in the 
Oriental College. 

Q m —How do you consider that the provi¬ 
sions of the despatch of 1854 will be fully carried 
out by the establishment of the Panjab University 
College ? 

A. 3. —The sentence as to the Delhi college has 
nothing to do with this matter. The purport, I 
think, of the despatch is that Government insti¬ 
tutions should be handed over to private bodies, 
and the Panjab University College, as the national 
private body, would be best fitted to take over these 
institutions. 

Q, 4. —Will you please enlighten us as to how 
the Panjab University College would arrange 
for the inspection of schools of the higher order ? 

A. 4. —It can do so by the Senate taking up 
the duties of direction; the deputy with his as¬ 
sistants and with a Native paid inspector employ¬ 
ed by the University in a circle, with a salary 
from R250 rising to R500, can take the 
place of the European circle inspector. Then the 
assistant inspectors can take the place of Native 
Panj£b. 


circle inspectors. The tahsildars, already relieved 
in part, and likely to be still more relieved of 
judicial duties, assisted by an official who may be 
called assistant or district inspector or chief mo- 
hurir, and whose salary should be R50 rising 
to RIOO per month, might take the place of the 
present district inspectors. This will complete 
direction and inspection. The village teachers 
should he appointed by local boards with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner, who is virtually 
the head of the local bodies. Any questions as 
to the management of these schools can be set¬ 
tled by the Deputy Commissioner or referred by 
him to the Senate. This will give us some 
R70,000 per annum by employing cheaper agency. 

q. 5. —Do you consider that the question now 
before the Commission includes the education in 
the territories of Ruling Chiefs ? Or, that they 
would be willing to aid in the establishment of 
schools in British territory ? 

A. 5. —I take the province as a whole, includ¬ 
ing the Native States. I think the Native Chiefs 
would really help as they have already done. 

Q. 6 —What measures would you suggest to 
induce them to do so ? 

A. 6. —In the case of minors, a demi-official 
letter to the Superintendent would secure the 
establishment of schools. The word ilaka applies 
also to the territories of Chiefs who are not Ruling 
Chiefs. 

Q. 7. —Can you mention any agency, other 
than the Pan jab University College, capable of 
undertaking the higher education of the country ? 

A. 7. —Taking the education of the province 
as a whole, this is the only body capable of under¬ 
taking it. Other bodies, as Missionaries, might 
do something, but could never give satisfaction on 
religious and other grounds. 

q. S .—Do you consider that if the inspector 
be charged with the duties of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner besides his own, the result would be as 
satisfactory as they are now ? 

A. 8.— No. 

Q. S.-H ow, then, do you think that the Deputy 
Commissioner can do the inspector’s work as well 
as his own ? 

A. 9. —He will have a chief mohurrir as he 
has now. The Deputy Commissioner is even now 
the real head and does this work already. 

Q. 10. —If the Lieutenant-Governor does not 
confirm a motion carried by the Senate, what will 
be the result ? 

A. 10. —It cannot take effect. 

q. 11. —Will you please explain how you re¬ 
commend the making over of schools to local 
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boards, when you are not sure that schools under 
Native management can compete successfully with 
schools under European management ? 

A. 11. —Because there has been no trial ; but I 
have an impression that the plan if tried will 
succeed. 

By the President. 

Q> 1 •—Are you of a Sikh priestly family, and 
well acquainted with the feqlings of the Sikh com¬ 
munity towards the indigenous schools ? 

A. 1 .—I am of a Sikh priestly family, and I 
have, from my position as a member of such a 
family, had peculiar opportunities for learning the 
feelings of the Sikh community towards indigen¬ 
ous schools. 


Q- 2 .—Were you brought up in an indigen¬ 
ous school; if so, what sort of education did it 
afford ? 

A. 2 .—I was educated in an indigenous school 
to the age of 14. I learned thoroughly Gurmu- 
khi, Arabic, Persian. I learned Persian so tho¬ 
roughly as to take a good position among the 
lads at the Government College afterwards. There 
used to be very good discipline in these schools ; 
the education was thorough. I think that the 
indigenous schools affords, the best basis for a re¬ 
ally popular education in the Panjab. I would 
observe the worst; and give grants-in-aid to the 
good ones. The people have never even suspected 
that such schools could receive grants-in-aid. I 
can only guess at the proportion of the good to 
the bad. " 


Evidence of Muhammad Ikram Ullah Khan, Delhi. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—'The subject of education has engaged 
my thoughts for many years. I am a member of 
the managing committee of the Fathpuri mosque, 
to which an indigenous school, imparting instruc¬ 
tion of a high order, is attached. I am also a 
member of the Anjuman-i-lslamiya, Delhi, and 
the Delhi Literary Society. I was a member of 
the Delhi College Committee, which was formed 
for the purpose of resuscitating the said college, 
I have often visited the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh, and watched its pro¬ 
ceedings with great interest. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—In my opinion the soundness of pri¬ 
mary education consists in obtaining well-trained 
teachers, providing suitable books for study, estab¬ 
lishing a sufficient number of schools both in 
towns and villages, securing proper supervision, 
and, lastly, which is most important of all, having 
the requisite funds for the support of schools. 

Now, as regards teachers, we have already men 
supplied by Normal or Government schools, or 
otherwise, who are as efficient as any who could be 
found for the salaries allowed. 

The vernacular Readers in use are excellent, and 
I am not prepared to make any suggestion for the 
improvement of class-books on geography and 
arithmetic. The number of Government educa¬ 
tional institutions, including those of the Mission¬ 
aries, which exist at present, is not quite sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the community. 
There are many villages containing a number of 
boys of school-going age which are not provided 
with schools. 1 have reason to believe that pri¬ 
mary education in the Pan jab, on the whole, is 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of further 
development, provided funds be available. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? What is the attitude of 
the influential classes towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 


Ans. 3 .—Primary education, in my opinion, is 
sought for by all classes of the people, except the 
lowest or the menial classes, whose occupations do 
not permit of their children being sent to schools. 

The influential classes may be divided into three 
classes, gentlemen of the old school—gentlemen 
who have imbibed new ideas by coming in con¬ 
tact with persons of education, and, lastly, the 
educated classes. The attitude of the first towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society is not at all satisfactory. The 
second class pretend to manifest a desire for the 
education of the masses merely to please the rulers 
of the land. The educated classes alone take a 
real and sincere interest in the education for the 
children of all classes. 

Ques. 4 .—Can you give the Commission any 
advice with respect to the improvement of indi¬ 
genous schools ? 

Ans. 4 .—The number of indigenous schools in 
the Panjab is very limited. The exact number of 
these schools cannot be known, the records on the 
point being not reliable. But it is certain that 
many such schools which existed before the intro¬ 
duction of the Government system of education 
have been absorbed in Government schools. In 
indigenous schools which still exist in cities, towns, 
and villages, no change or improvement has been 
effected either in the mode of teaching or the 
subjects taught. They are just what they were 
a hundred years ago, and may so far be called a 
relic of the ancient system. 

The indigenous schools are either low or high. 

The “ maklabs ” and “ patshalas” intended'for 
the instruction of Mussulman and Hindu youths in 
elementary knowledge, are schools of a low order. 
The “ madrasus ” providing instruction in differ¬ 
ent branches of learning, religious and secular, for 
the advanced scholars in Arabic and Persian, are 
schools of a high order. In maktabs the Koran is 
made the principal subject for teaching, while easy 
Persian and Urdu books, with a little writing, are 
often taught. 

Arithmetic unfortunately is much neglected. 
Patshalas , or Hindu primary schools, do not give 
instruction either in classical or vernacular lan¬ 
guages. There the attention of the boys is solely 
confined to the multiplication tables and to writing 
letters and hundis in mahajani character. 

No regular fees are taken in patshalas. The 
teacher receives a meal twice a month, and some¬ 
thing in cash on certain festivals. Presents are 
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also made in cash when the pupil completes a set 
of the multiplication tables. On the whole, the 
teacher does not get more than 2 annas a month 
from each pupil. 

In maktabs fees are taken according to the 
means of parents, and vary from 1 anna to rupees 
2 a month. Here also presents in cash are made 
to the teachers on festival occasions. 

In'endowed schools for Muhammadans no fees 
are taken, and not only is instru ition given grads, 
hut such of the students as are unable to support 
themselves are fed and clothed from the proceeds 
of the endowment. 

The masters in patshalas in this part of the 
country are generally Brahmans in whose families 
the occupation is hereditary. Their qualifications 
are of a very meagre sort. 

The teachers in maktabs are Muhammadans 
capable of giving lessons in the Gulistan, Bostan, 
and a few other books. The maulvis, teaching in 
endowed madrassas,or giving gratuitous instruction 
at their own places of residence, are often men of 
very great learning who have de voted their whole 
lives to acquiring a thorough k lowledge of Mu¬ 
hammadan theology, law, philosophy, logic, and 
other abstruse branches of learn ng. 

The widespread fame of man} of these attracts 
students from the remotest part; of India. 

The system of training teachers in Normal 
schools is altogether a European idea. 

The maktabs and patshalas may be made a part 
of the Government system of education by in¬ 
ducing the teachers to undertake? he tuition of such 
subjects as arithmetic, history, geography, in addi- t 
tion to their own books, and to open these schools I 
to Government inspection. 

The grant-in-aid system has not hitherto been 
extended to these schools in this province. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent aid value of home j 
instruction ?. 

Ans. 5 .—Home instruction is altogother a costly 
affair, and those only can avail themselves of it 
who can bear the cost. It is therefore confined to 
the richer classes only. 

Home instruction, as far as Arabic and Persian 
literature is concerned, is far superior to that given 
in Government schools or colleges, but it is infe¬ 
rior in modern sciences. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rur il districts ? . . 

Ans. 6 .—Considering the state of the people, I 
doubt very much whether Government can at all 
safely depend on private effort for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural districts. 

I can think of no private ag'ency existing for 
the promotion of primary education, except the 
Chaori school and the Fathpuri inadrassa, in 
Delhi, which receive no aid Irom Government. 
The former is a well-attended ower school, and 
gives both religious and secular instruction ; while 
the latter is a high school or college, teaching only 
religious books of a high standard, and allowing 
monthly stipends to such of the scholars as are 
unable to pursue their studies without such sup¬ 
port. 

Ques. 11 .—Is the vernaculir recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 


Ans. 11 .—Though the vernacular (Urdu) 
taught in Government schools is not the dialect of 
all the sections of the community inhabiting this 
province, yet it cannot be said that the schools on 
that account are less useful and popular. I have 
read very carefully what has been written in news¬ 
papers or uttered in lecture halls on the Urdu 
versus Hindi question. The question, I think, is 
confined to the characters in which the language 
is written, and not the language itself. 

The varieties of Hindi are as numerous as those 
of Urdu. They are, in fact, the same language 
written in different characters. Call it by what 
name you like, Urdu is spoken and understood in 
every part of Upper India. It is the lingua 
franca of the educated classes—Muhammadans 
and Hindus—all over the country. It has been 
greatly enriched during the last fifty years by 
translation from European languages, and compil¬ 
ations which no other dialect of Upper India, with 
the exception perhaps of the Bengali, can boast of. 
The fact that the majority of the vernacular news¬ 
papers in Upper India, are written in that language 
is, in my opinion, a sufficient proof of its immense 
superiority and popularity over the other dialects 
of the country. Its claim to be the vehicle of 
instruction in schools is also based on the fact 
that it is the language of the courts. 

Ques. 12 .—Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of edu¬ 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12 .—In the present state of education in 
the Panjab, it is not, I think, desirable to intro¬ 
duce the system of • paying teachers by results. 
But I am decidedly of opinion that much good 
can be effected by offering rewards to teachers of 
Government schools who pass a greater number 
of boys by the lower and upper primary standards 
than the ordinary number. 

Ques. IS .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .~If the object of Government is to 
encourage a wider diffusion of primary education, 
it should be taken into consideration that the 
majority of the boys receiving such instruction in 
towns, villages, and cities, are the children of 
parents whose means are very limited, and to 
whom the payment even of the trifling fees taken 
in -primary schools is a real burden. I state it as 
a fact that many children of the poorer classes 
are kept away from school through the inability 
of their parents to pay the fees; and I therefore 
venture to suggest that, with the exception of the 
boys -whose parents are rich enough to bear the 
burden, all other classes should be exempted from 
the payment of fees. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
establish schools and colleges upon the grant-in- 
aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—There are many gentlemen, mostly 
Hindus, in the Panjab and North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, who are able, but, to say the truth, not 
ready to come forward and aid in the establishment 
of schools and colleges on the grant-in-aid system. 
So far as 1 am aware, the general public or the 
majority of the wealthy and influential classes 
have not yet learnt to appreciate the blessings 
of education, or to make a public cause their own. 
As there is no rule without an exception, I would 
not deny the existence of a few men whose hearts 
are full of true patriotism, and who may be called 
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the real friends of education. But their endeavours 
are soon enfeebled when they perceive the half¬ 
heartedness of their wealthy and influential col¬ 
leagues on whom the success of their undertaking 
materially depends. They might be induced to 
lend their assistance in the cause, if titles of dis¬ 
tinction or some other honours were provided for 
such of them who might make themselves conspi¬ 
cuous and worthy of these honours. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. SI. —Banyas, Khatris, Kayaths, and some 
other sections among the Hindus, and mostly the 
middle classes of the Muhammadans, may be 
reckoned the principal classes availing themselves 
of instruction given in Government or aided schools 
and colleges. The boys of the wealthy classes 
very seldom attend such institutions, and it cannot 
consequently be said to them that they pay inade¬ 
quate fees. But of late the Government schools 
and colleges have been growing more popular and 
attracting an increased number of boys from this 
class. Pees should vary according to the means 
of students or their parents, Sons of wealthy 
persons should pay at least double the amount of 
fees now levied. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed •, and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41. —There is indigenous instruction for 
girls among the Muhammadans; but it is to a 
great extent limited to the richer classes, and the 
old and respectable families. Parents who cannot 
afford to pay governesses teach their girls them¬ 
selves. 

Ladies of high education are not generally found 
among the Muhammadans now-a-days. Books of 
a high standard in Arabic and Persian literature 
were taught formerly. But the instruction now 
given is limited to the Koran , and sometimes a 
little book-reading and letter-writing is also taught 
in addition. Hindus in the Panjab and North- 
Western Provinces, excepting the educated few, 
look upon female education as a source of real 
evil. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 


Ans. 43. —Mixed schools in this province and 
the North-Western Provinces can never prosper 
nor even be viewed with favour. There is not the 
slightest hope of Hindu and Muhammadan girls 
being sent to schools attended also by boys. The 
social customs of the country among both classes 
of the people do not tolerate the system. Children 
of both sexes of the saipe family among the 
Mussalmans are seldom taught to read the Koran 
under the same governess. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —No item of expenditure on high edu¬ 
cation in this province appears to be unnecessary. 
On the contrary, there is, 1 believe, room for open¬ 
ing new colleges. The closing of the Delhi Col¬ 
lege was a great misfortune and a severe blow to 
the cause of high education. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —A strict adhesion to the principles of 
religious neutrality does not, in my opinion, require 
the withdrawal of Government from the direct 
management of colleges or schools. 

The instruction given in Government schools 
and colleges is not of a religious character; nor 
has any complaint been heard of the Christian 
principals and teachers in colleges and schools 
having ever attempted to instruct the students in 
the principles of their own religion, or to convert 
them to Christianity. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province ( e.g., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education ? 

Ans. 67. —The poverty of Mussalmans, which 
is an admitted fact, is deserving of consideration. 
I will not enter here into the causes which have 
contributed to reduce them to this state, but simply 
state the fact as it has come under my observa¬ 
tion, and suggest that scholarships may be pro¬ 
vided in Government schools for the children of 
poor Mussalmans. 

The measure will prove highly beneficial to 
them, and rescue more than a million children 
from ignorance. The Anglo-Arabic school in 
Delhi is a great boon to the Mussalmans, where 
many children of respectable but poor families 
receive stipends. 


Evidene of Babu Jai Gopal Singh, Inspector of Schools, Amritsar. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—In 1860, when district schools were 
being organised in the Panjab, I entered the 
department as senior master in one of the largest 
district schools. I was twice head master of a 
district school. I was head master of the 
Rawalpindi Normal school for about a year and a 
half, and for the last 12 years I have been Dis¬ 
trict Inspector of Schools of Sialkot and Amritsar. 
I also acted last year as an Assistant Inspector of 
Schools of the Lahore circle for about five months. 


Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —Yes, I do. The course of instruction 
is a good one, though there is a general desire 
that the standard in Persian literature should be 
raised by the addition of one or two advanced 
books. But in that case these schools would cease 
to be primary schools. Already, as shown by the 
Officiating Director of Public Instruction in his 
Report for 1872-73 by a comparison of the 
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degrees of proficiency exacted by the authorities 
in Great Britain and the Education Department 
here, our scheme is too elaborate and ambitious. 

I think that the study of Persian should be abo¬ 
lished in the lower primary school, or if retained 
at all, more suitable books should be substituted 
for the First and Second Persian Readers. Under 
text-books for the fifth class I find the following 
under the subject of geography :— 

“ Names of the countries of die world, with 
their capitals and chief natuml features, and 
revision of previous lesson/ 1 

Many of the teachers find these instructions 
rather indefinite, and either attempt too much or 
too little, but in very few cases 1 it off the exact, 
point. I should therefore propose that a move 
explicit course in geography shou td be prescribed, 
or a manual containing the amount of information 
required in this subject for the upper primary 
school examination should be at once taken in 
hand by the department. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people ir general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it ; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and, if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of element¬ 
ary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —Yes ; primary education is sought for 
by the people in general. I do net know of any 
classes that specially and systemat cally hold aloof 
from it. As far as my experience ?oes, all classes 
of the people send their boys to school, provided 
they can spare them from their lespective trades 
and occupations. In many cases, to make both 
ends meet, all the members of a family have to 
work ; and it is evident that in such cases the 
children are practically excluded from the benefits 
of education. Mali tars, ehanian and other low 
castes, whose touch is considered pollution by 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, are practically 
excluded from instruction for social reasons. The 
attitude of some men of the old school among the 
influential classes is no doubt passi rely hostile to 
the extension of elementary know edge to every 
class of society. They seem to entertain the tradi¬ 
tional horror of the lower classes receiving an 
education, and thereby standing oi their rights, 
and aspiring to an equality with them, among 
other things, in the matter of Government appoint¬ 
ments which they have hitherto looked upon as 
their “ preserve/’’ 

Their wish is to keep these classes ignorant and 
subservient. This feeling, however. I am glad to 
say, is on the wane. 

Ques . 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How hr are they a 
relic of an ancient village system ? Can you de¬ 
scribe the subjects and character of lie instruction 
given in them, and the system ol discipline in 
vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? 
From what classes are the masters o: ! such schools 
generally selected ; and what are treir qualifica¬ 
tions ? Have any arrangements b ;en made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education; and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and 
to conform to the rules under which such aid is 
Panj£b. 


given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it he 
further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—In this province indigenous schools 
exist to a very limited extent now. Most of them 
have been replaced or absorbed by the Govern¬ 
ment primary schools. The subjects generally 
taught in them are the Koran and other sacred 
hooks for the Muhammadans only, and Persian 
literature, composition, and caligraphy for both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The teaching is 
generally wanting in method, thoroughness, and 
intelligence, and is not much addressed to the 
understanding. If by discipline is meant regu¬ 
larity and punctuality of attendance, a fixed time 
table and regular classification, then there is none 
of it at all. But the punishments inflicted upon 
the students are sometimes severe. They are 
similar to those described by Mr. Adam in his 
report on the indigenous schools of Bengal and 
Behar. No regular fees are taken, but the 
teachers are remunerated by presents and daily 
meals ; the latter are given in rotation by the 
pupils, and the former consist of cash payments. 
For instance, the boys have to pay a pice each on 
every Friday. A boy when commencing a new 
book has to give a present of one rupee. On the 
occasions of marriages in the families of the 
pupils, also presents of one rupee and upwards, 
according to the circumstances of the donors, are 
given. Payments in kind are also made by the 
agricultural class at harvest time. The masters 
of such schools generally belong to the mulla class, 
who are the hereditary priests and teachers of the 
village, and their qualifications are generally very 
moderate. No arrangements have, as far as I 
know, been made for training or providing 
masters in such schools. 

From what I know of the condition of indi¬ 
genous schools and of the qualifications of their 
masters, I do not think that they can, under any 
circumstances, he turned to good account as a part 
of a system of national education, unless the 
teachers, before they are subsidised, can be induced 
to undergo a training in some Normal school, 
their places in their absence being supplied by 
men who have received a regular education in 
Normal or secondary schools. They would, I 
dare say, be glad to accept State aid, and to con¬ 
form to the rules under which such aid is given. 
But I am afraid that they will not be able to 
comply with the conditions required, and they are 
not competent to carry out the Government scheme 
of studies. I do not think that the grant-in-aid 
system has been extended to them to any great 
extent, or that it can be extended further with 
advantage. I am not sure if anything can be 
gained by doing so. The other indigenous schools 
are those conducted by pandhas, in which maha- 
jani writing and the Native system of accounts are 
taught. But these schools are few, and for the 
most part situated in. towns. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion dees your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at 
home able to compete on equal terms at examina¬ 
tions qualifying for the public service with boys 
educated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—Home education is given to a very 
limited extent now. It is generally confined to 
the sons and relations of well-to-do classes of the 
old school, who entertain private teachers for the 
purpose. I attach very little importance to 
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education of this kind. It is wanting in intelligence, 
and is confined to a few works in the Persian 
language. 

To show how far a hoy educated at home is able 
to compete on equal terms with boys educated at 
school, I beg to give a short history of the only 
examination qualifying for the public service which 
obtains in the Panjab. In 1874 Sir Henry Davies 
passed a Resolution directing that from the 1st 
January 1876 no person should, save under special 
sanction of Government, he appointed or promoted 
to an office in any department under the control 
of the local Government, the salary of which 
exceeded R25 a month, unless he were able to 
produce a certificate of having passed the examin¬ 
ation of the Educational Department known as 
the middle school examination, or any of the 
higher examinations held by the department, or 
the Entrance Examination of any University or of 
the Panjab University College. 

This rule, as the reports of heads of depart¬ 
ments and of Commissioners which were called for 
after it bad been nearly three years in force showed 
that it had been more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, because the relations of the amla 
and other influential classes who received their 
education at home found it difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to pass the test. 

Accordingly in 1879 this Resolution was res¬ 
cinded and another passed directing that candidates 
for Government employ in posts over El5 shall 
be required to pass in arithmetic, Persian, and 
Urdu. That the arithmetic examination shall 
consist merely of arithmetic up to decimal frac¬ 
tious; in Persian translation to and from Urdu ; 
and in Urdu, composition, grammar and viva voce. 
High marks will be awarded for caligraphy, and 
will be awarded by handwriting as shown in the 
lauguage paper of the candidates, and not in any 
particular set of papers. The test of the Oriental 
College attached to the Panjab University in 
degree of manlvi and munshi will be accepted as 
sufficient, on the understanding that a sufficient 
arithmetical test has beeu demanded of such can¬ 
didates. This was a very simple test, and to use 
the words of Sir Robert Egerton, it would not be 
possible to require less. But simple as it was it 
was found too difficult by some young men of good 
families employed in the Irrigation Department of 
this province who had received their education at 
home. Having beeu informed by the head of 
their department a few months before the date of 
examination that in order to retain tbeir situations 
they must pass it, they went up for it in April 
1881, but were all plucked, in consequence of 
which they lost their appointments. 

And the same, I believe, is generally the case 
with men employed in other departments or in 
search of employment who have received their 
education at home. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Am. 6 .—On private unaided effort the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot, I conceive, at all depend for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts. 
On private aided effort it may depend to some 
extent. I do not know of any private agencies 
for promoting primary education except indigen¬ 
ous and Missionary schools here and there. 


Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—The funds assigned for primary edu¬ 
cation can be advantageously administered by the 
district committees if their constitution continues 
the same as at present. But the Native mem¬ 
bers, though in many cases a well-meaning set, 
are sadly wanting in the experience which would 
enable them to discharge their duty as managers 
with credit to themselves and advantage to the 
interests of education. They should, however, be 
encouraged to visit schools, point out defects in 
the management, and exercise a general supervi¬ 
sion over the schools. But all matters regarding 
the appointment, dismissal, suspension, and trans¬ 
fer of teachers of all grades should for the present 
originate with the Deputy Commissioner or the 
inspector of schools of the circle, or be referred 
to him. They should prepare their annual 
budgets, and submit them regularly through the 
inspector of the circle for the sanction of the 
head of the department. 

Ques. 8. —W r hat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—Primary schools may be entrusted for 
support and management to Municipal com¬ 
mittees of the first and second class. It will be 
sufficient to entrust minor Municipal committees 
with the management of the lower primary 
schools. A minor Municipal committee may, 
in special cases, be entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of upper primary schools also, if the ability 
and intelligence of its members warrant the step. 
In all such cases the head master of the upper 
or middle school, as the case may be, should be 
their ex-officio secretary. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—It is an excellent system, and I have 
nothing to object to in it. But I am strongly of 
opinion that the Normal schools should be placed 
in charge of men who have themselves had a 
training in theory and practice of education and 
in school management and organisation. Model 
schools should invariably be attached to Normal 
schools. Much has been done within the last 
few years to improve the position of village 
schoolmasters by giving them regular and liberal 
grades of pay. Many of them are therefore con¬ 
sidered as fairly respectable men now. But in 
some villages their status is low, and there is a 
tendency to look upon them as no better than 
village menials. Some of them exert a beneficial 
influence among the villagers; but it depends 
more upon a teacher's attainments, character, 
habits, and disposition than upon his position as a 
teacher. In order to mprove the position of a 
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teacher, it is absolutely necessary that care should 
be exercised in his selection., and that when so 
selected, he should be treated with consideration 
by the officers of the department, as well as try 
the revenue and judicial officers, such as talisil- 
dars and munsifs, with whom he may officially 
or otherwise be brought in eon act. To rule that 
he shall be allowed a seat in their presence would 
go far to raise his status, and the post would be 
rendered far more attractive. He should be 
regarded as a village notable. In the interests of 
education, I would also propose his being admitted 
to the benefits of pension. This pension need 
not necessarily be a Grove rumen t pension ; but pro¬ 
vision may be made for it from the district 
funds, a certain amount being entered under this 
head in the annual budget. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for miking the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —To make the schools acceptable to 
the agricultural classes, it woidd, in my humble 
opinion, be necessary to add a popular treatise on 
practical agriculture to their present scheme of 
studies. The introduction of mental arithmetic 
into the course also would be a much-desired 
addition. 

Qiies. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your piovince the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful or popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of my province being Urdu 
is not the dialect of the people. But I do not 
think that the schools are less useful or unpopular 
on that account. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ans. 12. —Yes; the system of payment by 
results is suitable, in my humble opinion, for the 
promotion of education among,'st a poor and ignor¬ 
ant people. It prevents a deal of demoralisation 
which in a rude community is the inevitable 
result of the other system of grant-in-aid, with 
the rules of which it is nfi possible for it to 
comply. The people, however poor or ignorant, 
are in the habit of paying something for their 
education. But these payments are not always 
in cash; and it is difficult to estimate their value 
in money for the purposes of the grant-in-aid 
rules. I started some schools in the Sialkot 
District on the grant-in-aid principle, the people 
agreeing to contribute half the salary of the 
teacher. But after a short experience I was 
obliged to give them up in disgust. The teachers 
in most cases complained that the contributions 
promised by the people were not paid, and that 
they had to depend almost ent rely on the portion 
of their salary paid by the State. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —I have no suggestions to make 
except that the sons of non-agriculturists also 
should in cases of well-proved poverty be exempted 
from the payment of tuition fees. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views—first, as to how the number of 


primary schools can be increased ; and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14 .—As almost all the principal villages 
in the two districts with which I have had to deal 
as district inspector are supplied with good pri¬ 
mary schools, I do not think that there are many 
other villages which deserve to have schools by 
themselves. If schools are given to such villages, 
the funds will be frittered away, and not spent to 
the best advantage, because the attendance will 
not be large enough to justify the establishment 
or existence of a school. The only plan, therefore, 
which suggests itself to me for increasing the 
number of primary schools is to have what I may 
call centre schools, that is, one school in a central 
locality to half a dozen villages within a certain 
radius. In such cases it should be the duty of 
tahsildars, zaildars, and chief lambardars to see 
that the inhabitants of the villages for whose 
benefit the school has been opened avail themselves 
of it. Should there be any difficulty on the score 
of funds, a special educational tax should be levied 
from the classes who at present contribute nothing 
towards the support of education. The schools 
can be rendered more efficient gradually by the 
appointment of well-qualified men who have passed 
through a Normal school. 

Ques. 15 .—Do yon know of any instance in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62. of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision? 

A ns. 15 .—If the term “ local bodies ” includes 
mission societies also, then I do know of at least 
one instance. The Government district schools 
at Sialkot was in 1867 or 1S6S transferred to or 
closed in favour of the Church of Scotland Mis¬ 
sion. The school-house also was made over to 
them at half cost. The Peshawar Government 
District School, too, was converted into a grant-in- 
aid school. The chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision are that no 
local bodies among the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, both able and willing to conduct them 
on the grant-in-aid principle, have come forward 
to take them over, and both the Government and 
the department would seem to have been averse 
to creating a feeling of irritation, dissatisfaction, 
and distrust, which would have followed their 
surrender to the Missionaries. Such schools 
having originally been given to the people spon¬ 
taneously by Government, they have come to 
think that they have a right to have them kept 
up for their benefit, and feel it a grievence when 
deprived of them. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—None that I know of among the 
Natives. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system ? . 

Ans. 19 .—When a body of Native gentlemen 
comes forward to open a school and applies for a 
grant-in-aid, it should be freely allowed them, 
notwithstanding the existence of a Government 
or Missionary school in the locality. The condi- 
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tion that the new school supplies a distinct want 
should be waived in their case. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. .21. —The high and the middle, but prin¬ 
cipally the latter: I think there is much truth 
in the complaint that the wealthy classes do not 
pay enough for their education. In the Govern¬ 
ment College at Lahore the rate of fee is S3 
per mensem, and in high schools it varies from 
1 to 5 rupees, according to the circumstances of 
the parents or guardians of the pupils. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? It so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Arts 23. —Yes, if it has an equally good or 
superior staff of teachers, enjoys the countenance 
and support of the authorities, and is placed on 
the same footing as regards scholarships and 
other advantages. It is also necessary to its 
success that the alien religious teaching, if any, 
should be optional. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
the country ? 

Aus. 28. —The number is by no means large 
when compared with the requirements of the 
country. But I should think that these under¬ 
graduates do not meet quite the encouragement 
and appreciation which their attainments and 
labour in the acquisition of knowledge entitle 
them to. In my humble opinion their claims to 
Government appointments should be considered 
before those of men who have not had the same 
educational advantages; and there should be a 
much higher competitive test for Government 
employment than the one now in vogue in this 
province. 

Ques. 29 .— .... Is the scholarship 

system impartially administered as between Gov¬ 
ernment and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —Yes; the scholarship system is im¬ 
partially administered as between Government and 
aided schools; but the scholarships which are 
awarded on the result of the middle school exa¬ 
mination are not open to the students of mission 
schools. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far 
is this support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30. —Yes; in some cases. As a rule, 
when once a grant has been made, it is rarely 
withdrawn, unless the Municipal finances get into 
an insolvent condition. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —Retired Government servants of a 
certain status who are both able and willing 


should be encouraged to inspect and examine 
schools, and their services recognised in a suitable 
manner from time to time. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and 
the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —It would have a very injurious effect 
upon the spread of education. I do not think 
that it would have much effect upon the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon the local efforts and 
combination for the purpose. The Delhi and 
Bareli Colleges have been abolished some years. 
Local exertion and combination have not succeeded 
in resuscitating them 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquainted; 
and, if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —There is very little indigenous in¬ 
struction, if any, for girls in the Panjab. It is 
of a most elementary character. The girls are 
taught to learn by rote the Koran and the other 
sacred books. Hindu girls, too, receive similar 
instruction in their own sacred books. 

Ques. 42. —What progress lias been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —A considerable number of girls’ 
schools were opened in different parts of the 
province in 1863, when Sir Robert Montgomery 
was Lieutenant-Governor, and a very great pro¬ 
gress has been made in this direction since. In 
most of these schools the course of instruction does 
not usually go beyond the standard of the lower 
primary schools examination, though it does not 
unfrequently happen that the girls are carried 
beyond it in Persian literature. As a rule, Persian 
schools are better taught than Hindi ones, though 
there is a considerable room for improvement in 
the style of teaching in both. Better text-books 
are required for Hindi schools, as those now in 
use are not suitable in all cases. I have to sug¬ 
gest that all girls’ schools, whether they are under 
the direct management of Government or sup¬ 
ported by a grant-in-aid, should be open to in¬ 
spection, provision being made in the case of 
schools attended by bona fide parda-nishin girls 
for their inspection and examination by ladies. I 
would also recommend that no girls’ schools 
should in future be opened in any locality until 
there is a strong and genuine desire for them. 
This desire is sure to spring up with the ad¬ 
vance of education among the male population. 
In support of my view I may mention the 
gratifying fact that many of my friends who 
have themselves had the advantage of a liberal 
education do feel and recognise the necessity 
of educating their daughters and other female 
relations to a certain point, and engage teachers 
for the purpose. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —I am decidedly opposed to mixed 
schools. They are opposed to the feelings of the 
Native community, and are not feasible until a vast 
improvement in the moral tone of the boys takes 
place. 
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Ques, 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—The method that strikes me as the 
best is that elderly men, who have served in boys' 
schools for 15 or 20 years, and lave established a 
character for sober and staid habits and good 
moral conduct, and acquired the confidence of the 
people, should be appointed to girls' schools. 

Ques, 46 —-In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion wliat share has already been taken by European 
ladies ; and how far woidd b be possible to in¬ 
crease the interest which ladies might take in this 
cause ? 

Ans. 46 .—European ladies have taken a large 
share in the promotion of fema e education. To 
diffuse the blessings of educ&t on among their 
Native sisters they have opened s jliools and organi¬ 
sed zanana missions. I think Native gentlemen 
will always be glad of the assistance of European 
ladies in educating their female relations, though 
in some instances they may net like the visits of 
ladies whose primary object is proselytism. 

Ques. 50.—. . . . World beneficial results 

be obtained by introducing into the department 
more men of practical training in the art of teach¬ 
ing and school management ? 

Ans. 50 .—-Beneficial results would no doubt be 
obtained by introducing into the department more 
men of practical training in the art of teaching 
and school management. But tdey must be gra¬ 
duates, in which case alone they would command 
such social consideration as is calculated to further 
the interests of education. 

Ques. 51 .—Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

Ans. 51. —Yes ; the monitorial system is in force 
in my province. Small allowances are given to 
one or two boys generally at the head of the school, 
in consideration of which they ;ake a class, and 
maintain order and discipline in the absence of the 
teacher. They are sometimes sent to bring in the 
truants. I have sometimes seen these monitors 
develop into good assistant tea, jhers of primary 
schools. 

Ques. 52 .—Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely ? ... , 

Ans. 52 .—There certainly is none as far my ex¬ 
perience goes. Measures should certainly be taken 
to check such a tendency where it exists, and they 
have been prescribed by the Director of Public 
Instruction in his Circular No. 19, dated the 6th 
July 1877. 

In my opinion no primary school should be 
raised to the grade of a middle school, unless it 
does remarkably well at the central departmental 
examinations for a number of years, and unless it 
has such attendance as to afford a reasonable pros¬ 
pect that it will continue to fulfil for a good number 
of years the conditions required for a school of 
the middle grade. 

There are at least half-a-dozen places in my 
district alone where a strong des.re exists to have 
their schools elevated to the middle grade ; and 
in general there is a much greater demand for 
secondary than for primary education. 

Panjab. 


The number of scholarships tenable in middle 
schools should under such circumstances be increas¬ 
ed, and boarding-houses, which have already play¬ 
ed a very important part in our system of educa- 
■ tion, should be attached to almost all the middle 
schools. They not only afford a great convenience 
in the matter of accommodation to the scholarship- 
holders, but their existence also induces other people 
to send their sons to the nearest middle schools to 
prosecute their studies at their own expense. 

Ques. 53.— Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53.— Yes; it should. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —Forty in the case of colleges, and 
thirty in the case of schools. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? 

Ans. 62. —Yes; it is desirable that promotions 
from class to class' should depend as at present on 
the results of the lower primary, upper primary, 
and middle school examinations. This system 
has been found to be an excellent one in practice. 
It has contributed very much to ensure careful 
teaching and study in all classes of schools. Such 
1 promotions should in no case be left to the school 
authorities. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the Muham¬ 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? . 

Ans. 67. —Yes; the circumstances of the 
Muhammadans are such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education. 
These circumstances are mostly due to their religi¬ 
ous prejudice to the study of English literature 
and Western sciences. There has no doubt been a 
considerable change in their attitude towards 
English education within the last few years. 
But still to enable them to avail themselves fully 
of the education provided, it is desirable, nay 
necessary, that special scholarships over and above 
those which they may obtain by competition with 
students of other creeds should be allowed to 
them. Scholarships should also be founded for 
their benefit by rich Muhammadans, and endow¬ 
ments founded by Muhammadan noblemen for the 
promotion of education, should be applied to the 
purpose. 

Ques. 68.— How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —Government would not all be justi¬ 
fied in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college-. By maintaining its own schools side by- 
side with those of Missionaries, Government pre¬ 
serves in the eyes of the people at large an appear¬ 
ance of fairness and impartiality. In my humble 
opinion, it would be a mistake to hand over the 
education of the country to the Missionaries or to 
any other body whose primary object is proselytism, 
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Cross-examination of Babtj Jai Gopal Singh. 


By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 —In your answer 2 you say that in the 
Director’s Report for 1872-73 it was shown that 
the scheme of studies in the primary schools in the 
Pan jab was too elaborate and ambitious. Has any 
change been made since ? 

A. 1. —None. 

Q. 2. —In your answer 4 you express a fear that 
the masters of indigenous schools would not he 
able to carry out the Government scheme of 
studies. Would they be able to carry out a 
scheme less elaborate and ambitious ? 

A. 2 —Yes: but the teaching will he still in¬ 
ferior. 

Q. 3. —Is the geography in primary schools 
taught from maps or by rote ? 

A. 3. —There is always a good supply of maps. 

Q. 4. —You object in your answer 7 to district 
committees having the management of primary 
schools, and in answer 8 you suggest that the 
management of such schools should be entrusted to 
Municipal committees of the first and second class. 
Are the members of the Municipal committees 
generally better educated and more experienced 
than those of district committees? 

A. 4, —The members of Municipal committees 
in large towns are so. 

Q. 5 .—Are Normal schools intended for the 
training of schoolmasters ? And are the heads of 
them not generally men who have had a training 
in the theory and practice of education and in 
school management and organisation? Further, 
have they no model schools attached to them for 
practice ? 

A. 5 .—The Normal schools serve no other ob¬ 
ject. The heads of these schools have not, with 
one exception, been brought up in training schools. 
There is no model school at Rawalpindi nor at 
Lahore. I believe there is at Delhi. 

Q. 6. —Do you think that the people have been 
demoralised by education being too absolutely pro¬ 
vided for them by the Government, without appeal¬ 
ing sufficiently to their spirit of self-help ? (On 
answer 12.) 

A. 6. —I spoke in my answer 12 of such demor¬ 
alisation as consists in defrauding Government. 
There has been demoralisation also in the sense 
mentioned in the question, but the high and Uni¬ 
versity education has a tendency towards creating 
self-dependence. 

Q. 7. —Referring to your answer 62, when you 
were a head master, would you have liked to have 
had no power in respect of the arrangement of 
classes in your own school ? 

A. 7. —I refer in the answer only to promotions 
from lower primary to upper, and from upper 
primary to middle schools. As to these, I should 
have thought it my duty to say something in 
favour of students whose progress and diligence 
had been satisfactory to the inspector or assistant. 

When this power is left in the hands of head 
masters, undue pressure is brought upon them by 
influential people to pass their hoys by grace. It 
is to guard against this that I am opposed to the 
arrangement. 


By Haji Ghtjlam Hassan. 

Q. 1 .—Was the desire for Persian shown by the 
agriculturists; also, if so, what opportunities had 
you to ascertain it ? 

A. 1 .—As far as my experience goes, there is a 
strong desire amoDg agriculturists, as well as 
others, for Persian teaching. Indigenous schools 
sometimes attract hoys from Government schools 
on the pretence that only Urdu is taught in 
Government schools. 

Q . 2. —You recommend the abolition of Persian 
from the lower primary standard. Are we to under¬ 
stand that this recommendation is contrary to the 
wishes of the people ? 

A. 2.-— It would be contrary to the wishes of 
the people to abolish Persian in the lower primary 
schoolsjbut still I think it unnecessary at that stage. 

Q. 3. —Is the present system of primary educa¬ 
tion of any advantage to agriculturists in their 
professional work, or does it merely make them 
run after employment,despising their own profes¬ 
sion ? 

A. 3. —Most agriculturists look upon the primary 
schools as a stepping-stone to secondary education 
and employment. I think the training useful on 
general grounds, but not directly for their daily 
work. 

Q. 4 .—Had the indigenous schools, which are 
absorbed into Government institutions, been aided 
only by the department under the grant-in-aid 
rules would they not be equally advantageous • if 
not, why? 

A. 4. —Indigenous aided schools are not so much 
under the control and influence of the department 
as Government schools. 

Q. 5. —Has it ever happened that some indige¬ 
nous schools were aided by the department, and on 
account of their non-compliance with grant-in-aid 
rules the aid was subsequently withdrawn from 
them ? if so, please mention instances. 

A. 5. —At Gojra, Sindhanwala, Bubak, in the 
Sialkot district there were indigenous schools which 
had a grant. The schools did not improve and 
subscriptions were not realised, so the grants were 
withdrawn. There were three other similar cases. 
I do not recollect the names of the places. 

Q. 6.— -Don’t you think that the sons of mullas 
if taken into Normal schools by the inducement 
of scholarships would prove more popular than the 
present teachers ? 

A. 6. —Sons of mullas would be more popular, 
but not so useful as the present teachers. 

Q • 7 .—While in Bengal much advantage is said 
to have been gained by aiding the indigenous 
schools, bow do you think that similar results 
would not be obtained here ? 

A. 7. —In Bengal most of the patshalas are 
under Hindu teachers, and they are easier to deal 
with than the mulla class. 

Q. 8.—Would you have any objection to aid 
mahajani schools ? 

A. 8. —There is no advantage in aiding maha¬ 
jani schools because the teachers are not likely to 
be improved. The people get exactly what they 
want in these schools, and do not require more. 
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Q. 9. —Assuming the Missionaries were to keep 
the religious education optional in their schools, 
would there be still any objection, in your opinion, 
on the part of the people to avail themselves of 
this means ? 

A. 9. —The people would still object to send 
their children to mission schools, even if religious 
teaching were optional, unless the text-books were 
of a purely secular character, and no influence 
whatever were exercised in behalf of religion. 

Q. 10. —Don’t you think that before entrusting 
the important work of education to the district 
and Municipal committees it is essential that a fair 
number of well-educated persons of the new school 
should be selected as members ? 

A. 10. —If district and Municipal committees 
were entrusted with larger powers, it would be 
desirable to have educated men of the new school 
appointed in fair proportion. 

Q. 11. —Do you think that if Panjabi, Hindi, 
or Urdu were taught through the medium of Deva 
Nagari or Gurmukhi characters this will create 
any unpopularity; if so, why ? 

A. 11. —Teaching of Gurmukhi, Hindi, or Ur- 
du through the Nagari character would be unpo¬ 
pular, unless whatever medium is employed is also 
the language of the courts. 

Q. 12. —Do you think it will he more useful to 
have iustruction imparted in several characters, or 
only through the medium of one is generally now 
in force ? 

A. 12. —I think it is much betler to teach one 
universal character rather than several. 

Q. 13. —Is the number of schools at present 
existing sufficient to meet the req lirements of the 
whole province ? 

A. 13. —The number of schools might be 
doubled or trebled. 

Q. 14. —Dou’t you think if agriculturists do 
pay educational cess, this money should entirely 
be expended on their education ? 

A. 14. —Under the present system it would not 
be fair to exclude non-agriculturists from schools 
maintained from the cess for the benefit of agri¬ 
culturists. 

Q. 15. —What measures would you suggest to 
levy educational tax on non-agriculturists which 
would not be unpopular generally ? 

A. 15. —I am not prepared to say that any tax 
would be popular, in whatever form it might be 
levied. 

Q. 16. —After the Sialkot school was made over 
to the Missionaries, was there any dissatisfaction 
among the people, or was the Sialkot school un¬ 
popular ? 

A. 16.—1. have often heard people express a 
wish that the mission school had remained a Gov¬ 
ernment school. 

Q. 17. —When the keeping of religious teach¬ 
ing would make any non-Government institution 
influential and stable, why would not this rule 
apply to mission schools equally well ? 

A, 17. —The policy of Missionaries is necessarily 
aggressive as regards religion, while that of Hin¬ 
dus and Muhammadans is for the most part pro¬ 
tective only. 

Q. IS. —On what grounds do you state that the 
scholarships are impartially admin: stered ? 

A. 18. —I was speaking of aided Municipal 


schools, not mission schools. But in the Sialkot 
mission school, district fund scholarships were 
held without prejudice when I belonged to the 
district. Scholarships awarded on the results of 
the Entrance Examination are held by students of 
mission schools as well as others. 

By Mr. 0 . Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that elementary schools 
teaching up to the lower primary standard in the 
colloquial dialect of the people, and in the charac¬ 
ter which is most familiar to them, would be likely 
to succeed in the Lahore circle ? 

A. 1 .—I do not think that there is much chance 
of such schools succeeding. 

Q. 2. —Could such schools be maintained at a ' 
cost to public funds not exceeding R5 per men¬ 
sem ? 

A. 2 —I think the allowance is fair enough. 

Q. 3. —Have you ever found in the villages of the 
Sialkot and Amritsar districts any desire to have 
school-books in the Panjabi dialect and in the 
Gurmukhi character ? 

A. 3. —None at all. 

Q. 4.— It is often said by educational officers 
that elementary indigenous schools, when aided 
and inspected, either remain unimproved or become 
Government schools? Have you any experience 
on this point ? 

A. 4. —I have no experience beyond the six 
cases referred to in my evidence. These schools 
were not much improved. 

Q. 5 .—Can you give me any idea of the nature 
of the lessons which a popular treatise on agricul¬ 
ture for the use of village schools should contain ? 

A. 5. —Such a treatise should contain informa¬ 
tion upon soils, seasons, &c., both as regards 
things known in the village already and facts 
likely to be useful ? 

Q. 6. —Do you think that village boys instruct- 
ted in agriculture by means of school-books would 
be able to apply such knowledge in practice ? 

A. 6. —Yes, I think so, provided the lessons do 
not involve expenditure beyond their means, as on 
machinery. 

Q. 7.— When you say that not many villages 
remain which deserve to have schools in the two 
districts with which you are well acquainted, do 
you assume that a large majority of the boys of 
a school-going age are practically beyond the pale 
of education ? 

A. 7.— A large proportion of the people have 
no desire for education. It is useless to provide 
schools for these. 

Q. 8. —What do you think of an opinion which 
has repeatedly been expressed before the Commis¬ 
sion, that the present primary schools of the 
Panjab system are sought with a view to employ¬ 
ment, and are not, properly speaking, schools for 
masses ? 

A. 8.—1 think that opinion is to a great extent 
correct. 

Q. 9.— Do you think that the number of per¬ 
sons who can read and write has been largely 
increased in the Panjab through the operations of 
the Education Department? 

A. 9. —Yes, certainly. Formerly there were 
many villages in which men able to read and 
write could not be found, and people who received 
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letters bad to take them some miles to get their 
contents read. I mean Persian letters. And I 
have further to say that in those days the know¬ 
ledge of Persian was considered so rare that every 
person who recieved it was expected to get some 
employment. Hence there was a proverb, Tarhe 
Farsi beche tel. III dekho karman Ice khel, i.e., a 
man reads Persian and sells oil, see this freak of 
fortune. It must be remembered that the number 
of appointments in those days was very limited 
compared with what it now is. There existed no 
organised postal department; no railway; no 
engineering; no pleaders, And yet we have 
supplied educated men for all these appointments, 
and to spare. 

(J. 10 .—Do you think that the standard of 
knowledge among official and other educated 
Natives in the Panjab has much improved during 
the last twenty years. If so, do you attribute this 
result to education chiefly, or to the general pro¬ 
gress of the couutry ? 

A. 10 .—I think that the standard of knowledge 
has improved in the country, and that improve¬ 
ment is due chiefly to education. 

Q. 11. —How would you account for the fact, 
which appears in the census returns of 1881, 
that while the proportion of persons under in¬ 
struction in British territory is much larger than 
in Native States, the proportion of those who can 
read and write is only slightly higher. 

A. 11 .—The reading and writing referred to in 
the census tables includes ability to read and 
write in all languages and characters. 

Q. 11 \.—Then you meant to include persons of 
fair education ? 

A. ll \.—I meant persons who could read Per¬ 
sian, and had a fair education generally. 

Q. 12 .—What is your opinion of the advantage 
of teaching Persian in primary schools where 
Urdu is the vernacular language ? 


A. 12 .—I do not see much use in teaching Per¬ 
sian while in primary schools, but without it no 
connection whatever will be maintained between 
primary and secondary schools. 

Q. 13 .—Apart from the inconvenience caused 
by some unsuitable selections in the second Per¬ 
sian book, have you found Persian a difficult sub¬ 
ject in primary schools ? 

A. 13 .—I have not found that Persian is con¬ 
sidered a difficult subject, but it is much more 
difficult than Urdu. 

Q. 14 .—Do you attach importance to the fact 
that there is in the country a traditional method of 
teaching Persian, and do you think that Persian is 
usually better taught than subjects of general 
knowledge in connection with which there is no 
such tradition ? 

A. 14 .—I think that modern subjects are equally 
well taught by trained teachers. Persian reading, 
however, is better taught than Urdu reading. 
The pronunciation of Urdu by the teachers is 
generally very bad. 

Q. 15 .—-Supposing that village school teachers 
were allowed a seat in the presence of tahsildar , 
would there be any inconvenience in giving these 
men a privilege not enjoyed by mohurrirs, patwaris, 
and others of a similar class ? 

A. 15 .—There would be no convenience in giving 
a seat to school teachers in the presence of the 
tahsildar because of the traditional respect which 
belongs to the office of teacher. 

Q. 16 .—Are you aware that when the Peshawar 
district school was converted into an aided school 
it was placed under the management of the Muni¬ 
cipality, and has now become a Government school 
under the new classification, being under the con¬ 
trol of Government officers ? 

A. 16.—1 have no personal knowledge on the 
i subject. 


Evidence of the Revd. Worthington Jukes {Peshawar). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—The interest I have taken in Eastern 
education commenced on my arrival in the Punjab 
in 1872. 

Ever since the close of 1873, I have been in 
charge of the Church Missionary Society’s educa¬ 
tional establishments in Peshawar, and have al¬ 
ways taken the opportunity of visiting and ex¬ 
amining Government, as well as aided schools, 
whenever I have had an opportunity. I shall en¬ 
deavour to confine my remarks upon what I have 
myself seen and experienced in the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict, with the exception of those questions which 
command general interest. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province the 
system of primary education has been placed on a 
sound basis, and is capable of development up to 
the requirements of the community? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—The only way to improve primary edu¬ 
cation is by encouraging existing schools under 
purely Native control, whether in towns or villages, 
and rewarding the teachers, on the understanding 


that their scholars continue their education in 
higher schools. 

Inspectors and deputy inspectors should not try 
to quash existing Native schools, as is, or has been, 
so often the case, by swallowing them up in Gov¬ 
ernment or aided schools. All such indigenous 
schools should be under Government inspection, 
and the number of trained teachers should be in¬ 
definitely increased to meet the increasing need. 

Ques. 3 .—In your provinee, is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influen¬ 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—In the Peshawar district primary edu¬ 
cation is not sought for by the people in genera], 
—only, as a rule, by the Hindu community, al¬ 
though the Muhammadans are finding out the 
necessity and advantage of English education. 
It is a mistake to. suppose that Mussulmans hold 
aloof from mission schools simply because the 
Bible is taught. There is almost as much diffi¬ 
culty in getting them to attend any school under 
purely Government supervision even, and where 
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the teacher belongs to the maulvi class. The ob¬ 
jection to attend such schools arses from the con¬ 
viction that all Government education has the 
tendency to convert to Christianity. For this 
reason, those who can afford it, much prefer pay¬ 
ing private tutors for the education of their sons. 
Where the Chiefs of the district are thoroughly 
loyal to our Government, there is not the same 
difficulty, and they gladly accept the education 
that is supplied. Amongst all the higher classes, 
whetherHinduorMuhammad.au, whilst the edu¬ 
cation is accepted for their own kith and kin, the} 7 
object to the education of the inferior classes of 
people below them. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
existiu your province? How fij are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such scl ools ? Under what 
circumstances do you conside: 1 that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
willing to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far 
has the grant-in-aid system been extended to in¬ 
digenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —Indigenous schools in the Peshawar 
district are comparatively few, for the village 
mosques can hardly be brough b under that cate¬ 
gory; although some of the moulvis or imams arc 
sometimes persuaded to place their schools under 
Government supervision, it is oaly in proportion as 
the maulvi is a clever or somewhat ignorant man. 
that he will refuse or accept tin Government pay. 
In these mosque schools, the Koran is first taught 
and after that Persian. The system of discipline 
is lax in the extreme, and no fees whatever are 
taken. The remedy, as I have endeavoured to 
describe in my answer to questiou 2, will be to 
encourage the grant-in-aid system gradually. There 
is another class of schools called maktabs which 
exist in fairly large numbers, i:i which the educa¬ 
tion is frequently non-religious, where the fees are 
very small. There are one or two instances of 
small schools in Peshawar City, which have been 
established on the individual responsibility of a 
Shia Haji. As a rule, these kinds of schools exist 
for a few years, and then break up altogether. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion dees your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public serv.ee with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —Home instruction : s only indulged in 
by some of the gentry, but it is of little value ; 
and such students are unable to compete on equal 
terms with those educated in t ie mission or Gov¬ 
ernment schools. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private age rcies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —There is not the slightest chance of 
elementary instruction being carried on in rural 
Panjtfb. 


districts of Peshawar, apart from Government or 
Missionary effort. Municipalities might possibly 
accept the responsibilities, if the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner were warm in favour of primary schools, 
but it would have to be under Government inspec¬ 
tion in that case. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? W r hat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —Funds assigned for primary education 
in rural districts can be administered most advan¬ 
tageously by district committees or local boards, 
but there is a danger very frequently of such funds 
being misapplied to other objects, on account of 
the Deputy Commissioner not being warmly in 
favour of Government schools. Such schools can 
only be effectively controlled by an European 
inspector. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the possi¬ 
bility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —Municipalities should be encouraged 
to undertake the charge of primary schools, and a 
percentage of the octroi receipts should be monthly 
spent in education. Masters for these, as well as 
for schools in rural districts, should be supplied 
from Normal schools, and should be entirely under 
the sole control of the European inspector. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you sug¬ 
gest measures, other than increase of pay, for im¬ 
proving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —As there are comparatively few schools 
in the Peshawar district, and the desire for educa¬ 
tion very feeble, it is difficult to suggest any 
measures whereby the position of the masters 
might be improved. Their influence over the 
villagers is not great, and the only way of secur¬ 
ing this would be by passing all the masters 
through the Normal school. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in¬ 
struction in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10. —Elementary books on natural science 
and agriculture would be most useful in village 
schools. The masters themselves should practi¬ 
cally know something of the subject. Such in¬ 
struction would make the school popular in the 
village. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dia¬ 
lect of the people? And if not, are the schools 
on that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 _The vernacular language of the 

district, viz., Pushtu, is not taught at all. When 
these village schools were originally established, 
the Hindus of the village principally took advan- 
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tage of them, and there was no necessity for 
Pushtu: gradually it was seen by the Afghans 
that through the school instruction they would be 
able to transact for themselves their own business 
in the language of the courts. This latter they 
have not, however, yet been able to do. No in¬ 
struction is given whatever in Pushtu, and the 
result is that no Afghan (with he exception of a 
few who teach European officefs) can ever write it. 
It is fast becoming a dead language, so far as 
reading and writing is concerned, and should be 
resuscitated by instruction in it forming part of 
the school regime. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Am. 12. —The idea of payment by results (to 
masters, I presume), which has not yet been in¬ 
troduced by Government into the Panjab is a good 
one; but it would be injudicious to adopt it strict¬ 
ly amongst a poor or agricultural population, 
where the lads are frequently taken from school 
during the ploughing and harvest seasons, and 
where strict discipline would only result in the 
ruin of the school. Although I have myself been 
trying it on, in a small way, in my branch schools, 
the schools in the frontier districts should not, as 
a rule, be subjected to it, and then only in the 
primary schools. In the middle and the high 
schools, where great difficulty exists in keeping 
the boys at their work, owing to the great variety 
of appointments which have been opened to them, 
the system would be a failure, and the school 
would not be able to compete with the ame pro¬ 
bability of success with schools in the Panjab 
proper. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —I have touched upon this in answer 
to question 2 ? 

Ques. 17. —Tn the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —None; education has not yet arrived 
at that pitch. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government or any local 
authority having control of public money were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Am. 18. —This does not affect us, and I have 
not a sufficient acquaintance of the effect of edu¬ 
cation in the Panjab generally to enable me to 
give an opinion on the subject: the chief difficul¬ 
ty would be in supporting a sufficiently able teach¬ 
ing staff. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, ( b ) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, ( d ) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19 .—In Peshawar we have not much 
complaint to make about the administration of 


the grant-in-aid; but I have frequently heard that 
grants to other aided schools have been with¬ 
drawn in an arbitrary manner, without due con¬ 
sideration of the services of those concerned. 

Another remark which I wish to make, being 
somewhat of a personal nature, I make with a 
certain amount of hesitation; but it is one of 
great importance, and his reference to the nominal 
value of the services of principals of mission 
schools, which has to appear in every monthly 
return. 

Government appears to value my services and 
that of my confreres, from an educational stand¬ 
point, at R150 per mensem, which is far below 
the figure that is paid for the services of an Euro¬ 
pean head master ; and no matter how many years 
I may give to the cause of education, and the in¬ 
creased experience I get, my services still stand at 
the same low value. The actual time which I 
spend in school may not be so much as that which 
would be required of a Government servant; but 
the influence which I endeavour to exert with the 
students out of school hours, with the fathers in 
my visits to them and in their visits to me, in the 
constant supervision of the Afghan Hostel in our 
own compound night and day, in the frequent 
assistance in the recreations of the students, as 
well as in the strict monthly examinations, &c., 
&c., must all be taken into consideration when 
accounting for the general welfare of the school, 
which in discipline and popularity is second to 
none in his circle, according to the testimony of 
our late inspector. 

The influence which is exerted over a school does 
not arise so much from the actual time spent in it, 
but from the direct and indirect influence which is 
exerted over the members of it out of school hours; 
and from this stand point I consider that my ser¬ 
vices are just as valuable in the cause of education, 
or perhaps more so (pardon my saying so), than 
some of those European masters, whose influence 
too frequently is nil out of school; and where this 
is the case, influence in school cannot be much 
better. 

The object of Government is not only to edu¬ 
cate up to a certain standard, but to exert such a 
moral influence as will result in making our Hindu 
and Muhammadan fellow-subjects more loyal to 
the State, and more useful to the public generally. 

In deciding the amount of the grant-in-aid for 
any school, Government should not take advantage 
of the voluntary efforts of those interested in the 
eause of education, and put down their services at 
a figure below marketable value. The least they 
can do in showing their appreciation of such ex¬ 
traneous help is by putting down their services at 
their full value. 

In estimating our services, therefore, Government 
should not put it below R300 per mensem. 
Many of the Principals of Missionary institutions 
are Cambridge and Oxford graduates, and should 
be treated accordingly. 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi¬ 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a col¬ 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20 .—The educational system is apparently 
one of practical neutrality; but, all things being 
equal, a Government school has a most decided 
advantage over a mission school. The prestige o- 
a school which is under the direct eye of Governf 
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ment, iu which the local civil officers are supposed 
to take special interest, and in which no Christian 
instruction is given, is sufficient, of itself to raise it 
above other schools. It is soon known whether 
the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner takes 
auy interest in the mission compared with the 
Government school, and not unfrequently does it 
happen that one or both of them do not hesitate 
to show their partiality to the Government in pre¬ 
ference to the mission school, although from an 
educational point of view the latter may be infinitely 
superior. This fact is quite sufficient in the eyes of 
a Native to depreciate the value of the mission 
school, and thus, through one or two individuals, 
the principle of religious neutrality is rendered 
void. 

Ques. 21 .—"What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable tor higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21 .—All except the very lowest are edu¬ 
cated in the Peshawar district. The wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for the education of 
their children, as they will not part with their 
money unless absolutely obliged to do so. But I 
have never found any difficulty in raising the fees 
from time to time, which may arise from the fact 
that there is no competition in higher education 
in the Peshawar district. The highest fee is 
K2, but it is being gradually raised, as the 
demand for education increases. 

Ques. 23.'— Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23.—A case happened in Peshawar some 
years ago where Government commenced an 
Anglo-vernacular school under European super¬ 
intendence whilst the present mission school was 
in existence, but not only did the mission school 
remain firm and influential, but the Government 
school had to be closed. As a general rule, how¬ 
ever, it is most likely that the effect will be in 
the other direction, and for Government schools to 
carry the day. The conditions under which a 
non-Government institution car; remain stable 
when in direct competition with a similar Govern¬ 
ment institution is that absolutely no preference of 
any kind should be shown, either by the inspec¬ 
tor or civil officers, to either school, and that the 
system of scholarships should be exactly the same. 
In Calcutta, I hear that the General Assembly’s 
Institution competes most successfully with the 
Presidency College. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24 .—There is no competition in middle 
and higher education in Pesh&war, but in other 
centres there is a considerable amount of it. 
The unhealthiness of the competition where it does 
exist, arises from the fact that all such education 
is not treated impartially. Scholarships are not 
offered to students of mission schools, as in 
Government schools. 


Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25 —Far too readily: it is for this reason 
the numbers in the middle, and especially the 
high school, are so low. The completion of the 
railway will, however, tend to equalise the value 
of educational labour. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information. 

Ans. 26. —There is an insufficiency of physical 
science, political economy, moral philosophy, and 
ancient history, but it is absolutely impossible to 
give time to all these important subjects. 

Ques 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi¬ 
cal value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —The attention of pupils is undoubted¬ 
ly unduly directed to the Entrance Examination, 
but it is a necessary evil which cannot be avoided, 
and will not be remedied till the Natives strike out 
new ideas for themselves not requiring that stand¬ 
ard of education. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them¬ 
selves for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country ? If you think so, what do 
you regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28.— Certainly not in the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict, nor throughout the Panjab, so far as I have 
been able to form an opinion from practical observa¬ 
tion. The higher and better the education, the 
more loyal will the country become. 

Ques. 29. —"What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as be¬ 
tween Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —The scholarship system is undoubted¬ 
ly most partially administered as between Gov¬ 
ernment and aided schools. Every boy belong¬ 
ing to a Government school, not residing in the 
place of education, on passing the middle school 
examination, is entitled to a scholarship should he 
continue his education in the high school, but 
such inducements are not offered to students of 
mission schools. 

Another point in which the administration of 
scholarships is most partial lies in the fact that 
lads in the receipt of such scholarships when pass¬ 
ing from a Government middle class school to a 
higher one elsewhere, are obliged to go to one 
some 200 miles off, whereas a high school exists 
in their own district close by, which the students 
would, in many cases, prefer attending; but as 
they would in that case forfeit their scholarships, 
they give up all idea of attending. Special per¬ 
mission for certain lads has been occasionally ob¬ 
tained to attend the mission high school from 
Kohat at their own request, but nothing has ever 
resulted. The Educational Department, in some 
of its lower branches, prevented the carrying out 
of the Director’s order. 

Erom a circular recently received from the 
Director’s Office it appears that he is desirous of 
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remedying these unfortunate and partial rulings, 
but still the order is in force, and if Government 
is anxious to be neutral in the subject, such rules 
should be immediately rescinded. At the present 
time there is the same difficulty in getting per¬ 
mission for the boys in the Abbottabad school to 
attend at their special request the Peshawar high 
school. 

Another point where the subject of scholarships 
pinches, is the willingness of Government to give 
scholarships of the value of RIO per mensem to 
Afghan lads to go and read in the Lahore school 
some 300 miles off, whereas they will not give 
them R5 or 6 to attend a similar school in 
Peshawar at their very doors. We give the same 
class of lads R5 to read in our mission school, 
and, as a matter of fact, these latter have remained 
far longer at their studies and have been more 
successful, than those sent to Lahore. Notwith¬ 
standing this success and the great saving it 
would be to Government, there appears no will¬ 
ingness on their part to grant such scholarships to 
the public. The fact of our school being a 
mission one, is not a sufficient excuse, for, for some 
years, scripture has not been a compulsory 
subject. 

By degrees, all the Afghan lads drawing Gov¬ 
ernment scholarships were expelled, with a few 
exceptions, first from the Lahore and then from 
the Gujrat school; whereas our boys have been 
reading most steadily for some years past in our 
hostel, which contains twelve Afghan lads, in¬ 
cluding four sons of chiefs; and if we had 
sufficient money at our disposal we could educate 
many more lads in the valley. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that in the 
matter of scholarships we have not been dealt 
liberally with. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far 
is this support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30. —We receive Municipal support in 
the Peshawar school. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —For Anglo-vernacular teachers, the 
University curriculum is sufficient, I think; but 
Normal classes are necessary for vernacular 
teachers. 

Clues. 32.• —What is the system of school inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In what respect 
is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —European inspection, so far as Pe¬ 
shawar is concerned, has been very good ; but we 
are entirely dependent on the individual, and not 
on the system. I know of some cases where 
the inspector has shown his undisguised opposi¬ 
tion to mission schools, and where his treatment 
of them has been most objectionable, his sym¬ 
pathies being under a bias prejudicial, to the 
interests of mission schools and if this is the case 
sometimes with European inspectors, how much 
more so must we expect to find it in Native ins¬ 
pectors, some of whom have confessedly me that 
they have the greatest prejudice to such schools. 
This is to be expected to a certain extent, but they 
cannot keep it within proper bounds. I have not 
the slightest hesitation in my own mind—although 
it would be impossible to prove it—that when 


some of them take part in examinations, the bias 
of their minds will lead them to show partially in 
adjudging marks. This point is very much felt 
in all mission schools. Chief mohurrirs and 
Native inspectors have no sympathy whatever 
with mission schools; and not having received 
a high moral training, are, most likely, when oc¬ 
casion offers, to manifest their prejudices in exa¬ 
minations. 

A remedy I would suggest is that educational 
officers should manifest greater fairness and sym¬ 
pathy with those engaged in the same work of 
education, and be perfectly impartial to the inter¬ 
ests of all; that such Natives whose unfavourable 
bias is known, should not assist in examinations 
where the interests of mission schools are affected; 
and that the head masters of mission schools, 
being Christians, should be asked to give their 
help. These men will be found to be larger 
hearted men, and without the prejudice of Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Another step which would 
give great satisfaction would be the appointment 
of Christians to some of the posts of deputy 
inspector and chief mohurrir. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Jns. 33 .—In the answer to question 36 I have 
touched on this subject, and in addition I would 
suggest that the principal of mission schools and 
also members of the Oxford and Cambridge Mis¬ 
sions should be asked to give their assistance 
inspecting and examining. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—Some of the text-books which I have 
seen (Laurie's I think, published in Ceylon by 
the Director) encourage the worship of idols, 
which in itself, besides being contrary to the Gov¬ 
ernment principle of neutrality, does an immensity 
of harm. In some of the higher classes a re¬ 
trograde movement has been made in text-books. 
In 1863, moral philosophy was a compulsory 
subject in the first year class, and Abercrombie's 
Moral Feelings was the text-book ; in the third 
year class, Wayland's Moral Philosophy was 
taught,—all of them good sound books. All of 
these books have now been replaced, owing to the 
preponderance of the Positivist School of Thought 
and the influence of the various samajes in the 
syndicate of the Calcutta University. 

Professors with indifferent Christian morals 
and rationalistic proclivities do an immensity of 
harm which cannot be conceived. I have heard 
of a professsor who made a Native minister's son, 
one of his pupils, exceedingly uncomfortable in 
class by frequently asking him in public whether 
the lectures were not at variance with his moral 
and religious principles, as inculcated by godly 
parents. As rationalistic ideas have come from 
England, it is not to be wondered at that some 
of the professors in India should be influenced by 
them. But is it right that with such promises 
of neutrality, Christianity should be attacked in 
class ? 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text,-boobs, or in any other way, such as unne¬ 
cessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to cheek the development of natural character and 
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ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. — Fide answers 32 a id 34. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —Where an aided school is already es¬ 
tablished with efficiency, Goveinment should not 
go to the expense of starting and keeping up 
another, which is contrary, I believe, to the des¬ 
patch of_ 1854. I consider that Government 
should only continue their education in the higher 
brauehes of it where there a re no aided schools 
already to carry on the work, or where they are 
not capable of giving all the education that is 
required. I consider that Government can carry 
out their principles of neutrality only in this 
way. Let the aided schools of the higher classes 
belong not only tc Christians, but also to Hindus 
and Muhammadans ; and as scon as any body of 
men accepts the responsibility with any probabi¬ 
lity of success, Government should retire. 

Efforts are constantly being made to re-establish 
a Government Anglo-vernacular school in Pesha¬ 
war in opposition to the missic n school, although 
the inspector’s reports are high in praise of the 
school with reference to its discipline and general 
success in examinations. Scriptural instruction is 
not compulsory, and for this reason there can be 
no necessity for another school. 

If, on the other hand, Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans object to the'teaching of the Bible in 
such mission schools where it is compulsory, let 
them make such arrangements whereby their boys 
may receive the religious education they require ; 
and if the school comes up to ;he proper standard, 
let them receive a grant in accordance with the 
same. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do pou think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a huge extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes! 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government to 
a large extent from the direct management of 
schools and colleges would be, at least in the 
Panjab, injurious to the cause of education. 
No body of men, with the excjption of Christian 
Missionaries, are willing to undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of educating the Indian public ; but they 
would be quite unprepared, from want of funds 
aud Normal schools, to take over from Gov¬ 
ernment the work to any great extent, and 
therefore Government should retire gradually, as 
I have described in answer 36 

Ques. 88. —In the event cf the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —Numerically they might decrease, but 
the class of education would be more healthy and 
suitable. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 

Panj^b. 


Have you any suggestions to make on this 
subject ? 

Ans. 39.— I have the testimony of intelligent 
Hindus and Muhammadans educated in Govern¬ 
ment institutions to the effect that there is ab¬ 
solutely no definite instruction in duty and in the 
principles of moral conduct in Government schools, 
whereas it is not the case in mission schools. 
It is difficult for me, as a Christian minister, to 
conceive how morality can be inculcated except 
through the medium of Christianity, the Bible 
containing the only rule of life requisite for man’s 
guidance. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Cricket and foot-ball clubs are abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the well-being of schools, but 
it is desirable, if they are to exert any moral force, 
that the masters should play with the boys. 
Government should make grants towards the 
expenses of the said clubs, aud all schools should 
equally and proportionally receive the benefit of 
the same. Some inspectors have not only not 
allowed mission schools any such grants whilst 
Government schools have received them, but would 
not allow certain mission schools to compete for 
the champion belt when it was known that there 
was a chance of its being carried off by the said 
school. 

Ques. 41.— Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —There are no indigenous girls’ schools 
that I am aware of, but a few for Hindus and 
Muhammadans have been established by the 
mission. The work with us is still in its infancy, 
but my experience in the subject is so limited that 
I will not venture to reply further. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure incur¬ 
red by the Government on high education iu your 
province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —Not in the district with which I am 
best acquainted. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might by grants-iu-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —I have answered this under 19, and 
shown that one such school was established, but it 
could not stand in opposition to • the mission 
schools. 

Ques 50. —Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Education Department 
take too exclusive an interest in high education ? 
Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the department more men of practical training 
in the art of teaching and school management? 

Ans. 50. —It is only natural that such officers 
should take greater interest in the high than the 
primary education : the latter has not to my know¬ 
ledge been neglected. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Ans. 53.—It has always been our custom to 
proportionate the fees to the means of the parent 
or guardian of the pupil 
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Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Am. 54. —Certainly not; and no such high 
schools have been opened in the way described. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be effici¬ 
ently taught as a class by one instructor in the 
c ase of colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —About 30 or 40 boys in a middle 
school. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —No, not necessarily, but only in such 
cases as 1 have described under 32. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations ex¬ 
tending over the entire province ? In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —Such examinations are good, and have 
the tendency of increasing the efficiency of masters 
and keeping the boys up to the mark ; but to take 
all promotion out of the hands of the European 
Principal of the school is to make his authority and 
influence nil. Examinations should be provincially 
established, but the promotions should be left with 
the manager, on the understanding that only such 
boys should be put up who are really fit. In the 
frontier schools it could not possibly answer, for 
where the desire for education has to be encouraged, 
strict discipline with reference to promotion would 
result in a great collapse. 

Ques. 63.— Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to prevent 
boys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into 
another ? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —Yes, there is an understanding.between 
our Church mission school and Municipal schools 
that students should not be taken oi again when 
expelled by either; but it is difficult to carry it 
out. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
college in each province as a model to other 
colleges; and if so, under what limitations or con¬ 
ditions ? 

Ans. 64. —Most advisable; what the conditions 
should be I cannot at present form an idea. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative 
institution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —A nine years' experience has taught 
me that a great number of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans who were at first opposed to the idea of 
sending their sons to mission schools have found 
out that there was no necessity for standing aloof, 


and have afterwards gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity for English study which the school 
afforded, when they knew Biblical instruction was 
not.compulsory, and that their religious were not 
attacked. The longer the Missionaries remain in 
the country the more respect have Hindus and 
Muhammadans for them, and the less difficulty 
the latter feel in sending their boys to be educated 
in Missionary institutions. 

This being the case, I do not think that Govern¬ 
ment would be justified in establishing a school, or 
declining to withdraw from such a school, on the 
plea that religious teaching exists in the mission 
school. There is hardly a race in India who are 
anxious for education who would refuse to avail 
themselves of it in Missionary institutions. The 
very fact of mission schools existing all over 
the country, side by side with Government schools, 
is sufficient to establish this point. There is hardly 
any class of people who would on social grounds 
even , in these days of enlightenment, decline the 
support of such institutions, when it is known 
that adab and akhlaq find as much a place in the 
school instruction as din. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with correspond¬ 
ing institutions under European management ? 

Ans. 69. —I have not seen any such, and do not 
think they ever could compete. 

Supplementary question — 

Q. 71. —In what way could Government, whilst 
remaining firm to its principle of religious neutra¬ 
lity, show that it is not absolutely callous on the 
subject of religion ? 

A. 71.— In the examinations there should be 
purely optional papers on the various religions, 
Christianity included. It would give those an 
opportunity of taking a higher place who are in¬ 
terested in religion. Such examinations should be 
conducted by those who have studied the science 
of comparative religion. I should be only too 
glad if such science could be taught in every 
school throughout the country; it would enable 
each class to know their own religion much better 
than they do at present. The greatest care should 
be taken in the appointment of such teachers. 

By THE Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—In your answer 4 you state that some 
classes of indigenous schools are apt to exist for a 
few years, and then break up altogether. Would 
they be likely to be more permanent if they re¬ 
ceived a grant-in-aid on easy terms ? 

A. 1. —Yes, certainly. 

Q. 2. —In answer 7 you say there may be a 
danger of funds committed to district committees 
or local boards being misapplied to other objects 
than education ? Is this a theoretical statement, 
or founded on facts in your own experience ? 

A. 2. —It is founded on facts with which I am 
personally acquainted. 

Q. 3 .—Referring to your answer 8. Do you 
think that Municipalities and other committees 
are so far advanced as to be entrusted with the 
management of primary schools, or only with the 
supply of funds and petty details ? 
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A. 3 .—Only with the supply of -funds. The 
members are not themselves, as a rule, educated men. 

Q. 4. —Referring to your answer 11. Do the 
people of the Peshawar district desire instruction 
in Pushtu, and is there any literature in that lan¬ 
guage ? 

A. 4.—- Many Chiefs have toll me that it would 
be most advisable to teach Pushtu in the village 
schools. The literature is good so far as it goes, 
and Afghans are very frequently quoting from the 
great Pushtu poet, Abdul Rahm in, whose writings 
have a very good moral tendency. 

Q. 5 .—Referring to your answer 19. Are not 
grants-in-aid given only on condition of some 
security for the permanency of the school ? And 
is there no security for the permanence of the 
grant ? 

A. 5,_I have heard that grants have been with¬ 

drawn. I do not know the rules, but I am aware 
of no such security. 

Q. 6 .—In your answer ‘29, wi have been told 
that the aided school at Peshawr r has been an ex¬ 
ception to the rule that no Government scholar¬ 
ships have been given in or to aiced schools. How 
far has this exceptional treatment extended ? 

A. 6 .—Special permission for Soverument scho¬ 
larships to be held in this school has been obtained 
in a few eases on personal application, but it has 
never led to any results, from the influence of the 
masters or Principals of schools from or to which 
they were going. I am aware oi' no other excep¬ 
tional treatment. 

Q. 7.—Who awards the scholarships of RIO 
per month to read at Lahore? And at whose ex¬ 
pense are the scholarships of R5 given to those 
who read at Peshawar? 

A. 7, _The first are given by the local author¬ 

ities] i.e., the district commit)e a; the second by 
the mission school, from mission funds. 

q. g_When did you recei\e> the Director’s 

circular relating to the opening of scholarships ; 
and what is the effect of it ? 

A. 8.—-I received it certainly within the last 
month. The circular allows boys from aided 
schools to receive scholarships, as well as those 
from Government schools, but do ;s not enable boys 
from a Government school to hold scholarships in 
an aided school in their own district. 

n <)' _With reference to your answer 32. Are 

the masters or superintendents of aided schools 
ever invited to take part in examinations, or to be 
present on the occasion ? 

A, 9' _I have never heard of any master taking 

part in any written examination, but they do take 
part in the viva voce examinations, at the centres, 
simply in hearing boys read in English and Per¬ 
sian. 

Q IQ _Have posts in the Educational Depart¬ 

ment ever been offered to Native Christians, so far 
as you know ? 

A ]Q x _.Not, so far as I know, as examiners or 

inspectors of any grade. There are some masters 
of all classes in schools. 

Q. 11.— With reference to your answer 36. By 
whom are efforts being made to re-establish a 
Government school in opposition t > a mission school 

at Peshawar? „ , 

A. 11.. _I have heard from others that there is 

a wish for a Government school a nong the people. 
But I have never heard it from the people them¬ 
selves. 


Q. 12. —With reference to your answer 63. 
Why is it difficult to carry out the understanding 
between the Church Missionary school p,nd Muni¬ 
cipal schools as to students leaving one school for 
another? And do you think that boys expelled 
from one sehool should be rigidly excluded from 
all? 

A. 12. —The masters of the Municipal schools 
have not taken the trouble to make the necessary 
enquiries. There is no reason why boys expelled 
should not, in most cases, be taken on at another 
sehool after proper inquiries have been made. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1. —Are you aware that an attempt has been 
made to aid indigenous schools in the Peshawar 
district, which is described in Section XIV, para¬ 
graph 12, of Colonel Holroyd’s Spec.al Report on 
Primary Education, No. 48, dated the 27th Sep¬ 
tember 1881. 

A. 1 .—I am aware that such an attempt has 
been made. I think that an inspector’s efforts 
would not succeed in such a case unless with the 
active support of the district officers. 

Q. 2.— Are you aware that in 1867-69 a serious 
effort was made to teach Pushtu in the village 
schools of the Peshawar district, that the Pathaus 
would not have it, and it was at last given up ? 

A. 2. —I am not aware that such a serious effort 
was made. The difficulty would arise, as a rule, 
from the ignorance of the teachers, who cannot 
write Pushtu, and not from the disinclination of 
the people. 

Q, 3. —In estimating the services of a Mission¬ 
ary at R300 per mensem, instead of R150, do 
you take into account only his work as a teacher 
according to the rule laid down by Government, or 
do you include superintendence ?. 

A. 3.—1 know that there is a rule by which the 
services of a Missionary, in the capacity of teacher 
only, are taken into account, with a view to cal¬ 
culating the grant-in-aid; but it is right that the 
Government should also consider general superin¬ 
tendence, and his moral influence both in and out 
of school. I fixed the sum at R300 a month as 
more of an equivalent to the salary of head mas¬ 
ters of district schools. 

By the President. 

Q. L—Have the grant-in-aid rules been pro¬ 
mulgated in the vernacular language of your dis¬ 
trict ? 

A. 1 .—Not that I am aware of. 

q, 2 .—Do you think it would tend to popularise 
education, and to place it on a sound basis, if the 
principles of grant-in-aid and other rules connect¬ 
ed with State education were embodied in a law 
and published in the English and Vernacular ? 

A. 2 ._I do not know that it would. 

Q m 3._Do you, think that if primary instruction 

were'given in the mother-tongue of the people, the 
frontier races would be attracted to our schools ? 

A. 3. —It would be approved of by the people. 

q 4. _Do you think this would please the 

people and strengthen British rule on the fron- 

4.—It certainly would please the people, and 
would enable them to read their national poets, 
whom they are always quoting. 
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EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


Statement by Baba Khem Singh Bedi, C.I.E. (Rawal Pindi ). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, aud iu what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I am a Fellow of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, and Member of the Senate of the Panjab 
University College. As such I have often taken 
interest in matters connected with the education 
of the province. 

I am a leader of the Sikh community, and in 
this capacity, the instruction of the Sikhs in 
indigenous, as well as in Government and aided 
schools, has received my attention. 

With the female education in cities lying on 
the western side of the Jkelum I have long taken 
a keen interest. 

My experience, as far as it goes, has been 
obtained generally in the Panjab, and particularly 
in the divisions of Jalandhar, Lahore, Rawal Pindi, 
and Peshawar. 

Ques. 2.—T>o you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvement in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction? 

Ans. 2 .—The system of primary education in 
the Panjab has not been placed on a sound basis, 
nor is it capable of development up to the require¬ 
ments of the community. 

The system of administration and the course of 
instruction both require to be improved to make 
the education imparted in the primary schools 
popular and advantageous. 

(a) Instead of placing these schools entirely 
under the control of Deputy Commissioners, it 
would be better if the people themselves were also 
allowed a hand in the matter. Village primary 
schools might be placed under the management 
of village panchayats whose duty it should be to 
distribute the pay of the teachers, to recommend 
appointments and promotions, and generally to 
look after the interests of the schools. The pan¬ 
chayats superintending the middle schools in 
villages may have, in addition, the power of recom¬ 
mending transfers within their circles. 

These committees should be entirely non-official, 
for the introduction of a single servant of Govern¬ 
ment, such as the tahsildar or the naib tahsildar, 
is sure to make them nonentities by interfering 
with their independence. 

These committees (panchayats) should be sub¬ 
ject to the district committee at head-quarters, 
and the Director of Public Instruction should.also 
have a control over them. 

(b) The course of instruction at present in 
vogue is not suited to the requirements and feel¬ 
ings of the people. 

The first and a very important objection, well 
worthy the consideration of the Education Com¬ 
mission, is that the language, by means of which 
instruction is sought to be given to the mass of 
the population, is foreign and difficult to learn. 
The time and attention which it is now necessary 
to devote to it would be far more profitably spent 
in learning other more useful subjects. To 


attempt to give instruction to people in a tongue 
which is not at all intelligible to them, of which 
the vocabulary is mostly foreign, and the grammar 
also has been affected, would appear absurd and 
ridiculous only if it had not been a familiar thing 
to us. 

That instruction would indeed be up to the 
requirements of a community which would teach 
the people the method of life, i.e., teach them 
how best to live in this world. If fitting men for 
Government service were the end-all and be-all of 
education, instruction in Urdu reading and writing 
might be said to effect the required object by 
enabling some of its votaries to enter that mode 
of life. But this is not the object of all education, 
and it is much to be regretted that the present 
system, in which Urdu is the universal machine of 
instruction in primary schools, tends to excite, if 
not create, among the people a general desire for 
public service. 

Our aim should be to give such instruction to 
the masses as, without drawing them away from 
their own proper pursuits, should furnish them 
with the greatest amount of necessary information 
in the shortest space of time. 

The introduction of literary Panjabi, and not 
any particular dialect of it, as a compulsory subject 
and as the medium of instruction in the primary 
schools, would enable us to gain the latter object. 
The simple yet scientific Gurmukhi characters are 
the easiest to learn, and by their means a boy 
would be able to read and write in less than half 
the space of time now required for the purpose. 
It may be added that a boy who has been reading 
Urdu for five years together ( i . e., who has reached 
the highest primary class, having received promo¬ 
tion each year), will not be able to write to dicta¬ 
tion a passage from a common newspaper with 
accuracy, whereas less than one year is quite suffi¬ 
cient to enable a man to write Panjabi in Gur¬ 
mukhi characters correctly. The characters, then, 
of Gurmukhi are much easier to learn than those 
of Urdu. The same remark maybe made respect¬ 
ing the comparative facility with which these 
languages can be acquired. 

A great saving of time would therefore be 
effected by the introduction of Panjabi into the 
schools. 

Taking all things into consideration, there is 
much in the present course of instruction which 
is not wanted, and time spent upon that portion 
therefore, is, so far as the requirements of the 
community are concerned, nothing better than 
wasted. There are some subjects which are not 
wanted at all, there are others to which undue 
importance is attached. Algebra, Euclid, and 
Persian of the vernacular middle schools may be 
given as instances of the former, Urdu as that of 
the latter. The natural consequence of including 
too much in the course of study is that greater 
time comes to be devoted to it than the people 
can conveniently spare. They cannot find time 
to learn their own hereditary occupations, and 
when out of school become place-hunters, verifying 
the Native proverb —dhobi lea kutta, na ghar ha 
na ghat ha. Having become unused to the 
plough and the spindle by passing their lives in 
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an altogether different atmospl ere, they cannot 
return to them after this length of time. They 
become estranged from the people and from them¬ 
selves. The sight of one such wanderer is suffi¬ 
cient to clear away all the arguments which edu¬ 
cational or other officers might make use of iu 
inducing people to send their children to school. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people iu general or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? 

Am. 3 .—The people in general have not sought 
for primary instruction in this province. The 
middle classes alone have done to. The wealthy 
and the poor classes have not turned their at¬ 
tention to it. The first, because they see nothing 
in it that.would benefit them; tie second likewise 
for the same reason, and further, because they can¬ 
not afford to pay for it. 

There are two things for which education is 
generally sought— 

(1) As a means of livelihood by fitting men for 
Government or other service, or ty enabling them 
to strike out for themselves a path in this world. 

(2) As a means of bestowing upon its recipients 
a certain position in society. 

Merely as a means of expandirg the mind, and 
thereby bringing within its reach a healthy source 
of pleasure, education is very seldom sought. 

The classes which are not only above want, but 
possess enough to pass their lives n constant enjoy¬ 
ment, see nothing in education which should 
recommend itself to them. It serves for them 
neither the first nor the second purpose. No 
encouragement is given by Government to the 
wealthier classes to turn to edrcatiou. On the 
contrary, little, almost no, distinction is made 
between the educated and the uneducated in the 
conferring of posts of trust and responsibility. 

The poorer classes, being obliged to go through 
the same course as is prescribed tor the well-to-do 
and the middle classes, find it too expensive to send 
their children to school. They require money for 
their books, and other necessaries required by school¬ 
boys ; whereas by turning their attention to other 
pursuits, instead of trenching upon the limited 
means of the family by their extra expenditure, 
they should have been enabled to add something 
to the family fund. 

It would have been possible for the poor classes 
to attend schools if the scheme of studies had not 
required so much time as it at present does. In 
village schools, the boys have to attend the whole 
day, and in towns, though lessons in the schools 
last only six hours, the remainder of the time has 
to be devoted to preparation. It is clear, then, 
that as long as this system continues, the poor 
classes (among whom are the ar ;izans and agri¬ 
culturists of this province) who might be able to 
spare their children for two or three hours a day, 
must necessarily keep themselves aloof from 
schools. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Gan you describe 
the subjects and the character of the instruction 
given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue? What fees are taken from the scholars? 
From what classes are the masters generally select¬ 
ed, aud what are their qualifica Ions ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aic and to conform 
to the rules under which aid is given. How far has 
Panjab. 


the grant-in-aid system been extended to indige¬ 
nous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Am. 4 .—Indigenous schools still exist in the 
province. In the districts lying west of Jhelum 
they are to be found in large numbers. Their 
number has decreased with the advance of Govern¬ 
ment schools, and they are disappearing wherever 
these latter have been established to a large ex¬ 
tent. 

They are a relic of an ancient village system, 
inasmuch as their maintenance depends upon the 
people. The teachers are paid not in cash but in 
kind, by buying a certain proportion of the pro¬ 
duce from the land cultivators. 

The schools are of various descriptions and the 
course of instruction is different iu each. 

Schools existing in Hindu places of worship, 
such as Thakur Dwaras and Dharmshalas. Here 
instruction is given in Gurmukhi or Hindi read¬ 
ing and writing. 

2nd .—Schools in Masjads (Muhammadan places 
of worship). Here the mullah teaches the Koran 
and occasionally a little Persian. The Koran is 
merely learnt by rote without meaning. 

3rd .—Schools at the private residence of men 
learned in Sanskrit or Persian, whose fame has 
attracted scholars from different parts of the coun¬ 
try. These men give a thorough instruction in 
Persian and Sanskrit literature. While the former 
is read by Hindus and M uhammadans, the priests 
and the laymen without distinction, the latter 
finds its lovers only among Brahmans. Other 
classes among Hindus very seldom take to it. 

4th .—Mahajani schools, where a panda gives 
instruction to young boys below the age of 12 
years in Hindi reading and writing, and the four 
simple rules of arithmetic. Mental arithmetic 
receives great attention in these schools, and those 
who have come out of them beat ignominiously 
the best boys of our public schools. 

oth .—Other schools in which the instruction 
given is similar to that imparted in Government 
schools have also been established, but these can 
be counted on the fingers. Religious and moral 
instruction is also given in the first four kinds of 
schools. 

Instruction given in the first kind of indigenous 
schools is mostly of a religious character, and 
hence is sought more for the comforts of the soul 
than the necessities of worldly life. The Brah¬ 
mans who read Sanskrit in Thakur Dwaras, or 
from ordinary pandits, learn no more than is re¬ 
quired for assisting in the performance of religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, &c.; their learning is confined to 
a few mantris. 

In the fourth class of schools the pandas give an 
instruction which is of more practical use than any 
other which either private or public schools im¬ 
part, and it is therefore seen that in villages 
where a panda has started a school, students from 
the Government schools flock to him, notwith¬ 
standing all the efforts of the authorities and the 
teachers of the Government schools to prevent 
them from so doing. The panda is a very cruel 
taskmaster. He makes use of corporal punish¬ 
ment in all cases of disobedience or neglect of duty. 
Wooden boards and canes are very liberally em¬ 
ployed by him, and it rends one’s heart to see how 
severely and inhumanly he beats his boys. 

The fee is levied according to no fixed scale. 
A few pice at the end of every month, food, and 
other necessaries of life, such as oil, soap, &e., a 
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rupee or so on entering school, and subsequently at 
each change of class, or on occasion of marriages, 
births of sons, are what constitute the fee paid by 
pupils, or, in other words, the income of the teach¬ 
ers. In villages these men are also given a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the produce at each harvest. 

The masters are not selected from any particu¬ 
lar class. The profession of teaching has become 
hereditary, and it is more by succession than by 
selection that their places are filled up. Except 
in cases of men proficient in Arabic, Persian, or 
Sanskrit, the teachers generally know no more 
than they impart to their pupils. No arrange¬ 
ments are made to train or provide masters in 
such schools. 

The masters would indeed very willingly accept 
aid from Government, and be ready to conform to 
the grant-in-aid rules. But the worst of it is 
there are none among them who can impart any 
other education than that which they do at present. 
There are, however, two ways in which it may be 
d one —fi rs t, other men, who should however play 
a subordinate part, should be added to these 
schools to teach geography, arithmetic, and history; 
second, these men or their sons might he in¬ 
duced to join Government and Normal schools, 
to receive instruction in subjects of general know¬ 
ledge, and modern methods of teaching. Assist¬ 
ance should be given to them when they return 
and supplement the teaching of their fathers by 
instruction in other subjects. 

The grant-in-aid system has not been extended 
to these schools; on the contrary every effort is 
made to put them down wherever they become the 
formidable rivals of Government institutions. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a hoy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—Good teachers cannot be found every¬ 
where, or else home instruction would be a valu¬ 
able thing. At school it is evident the teacher 
cannot find time to attend to every individual boy 
to such an extent as a teacher at home can do. The 
morals also of a boy cannot be so well looked after 
in public schools as by a teacher at home. 

But though a most precious thing, if the ser¬ 
vices of a really good teacher can be secured, in 
the hands of ordinary teachers, whose qualifica¬ 
tions are generally very inferior, and whose cha¬ 
racter at the best only indifferent, instruction at 
home is a meaningless farce. 

If a boy is to be educated at home, it is very 
necessary that his parents should carefully watch 
his progress and personally see what instructions he 
is receiving. This Panjabi fathers do not, and in 
most cases, being unread themselves, cannot, do,— 
and left to themselves, the teachers and the boys 
both neglect their duty, and the result is that, at 
the end of several years, when his education is 
completed, the student remains as wise as he was 
at the commencement. 

Such being the kind and value of education 
imparted at home, a boy who has received this 
cannot possibly compete with one who has been 
educated at school. 

A boy at home not having any other to com¬ 
pete with, will not exercise his powers sufficiently. 
In this respect also he is at a disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with a boy educated at school. 


Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts, 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—Local boards or village panchayats 
should be formed for every village school. 

Middle schools should have a board of their own, 
constituted out of the local boards of the village 
schools wfithin their limits. All these hoards 
should be subordinate to the district committee. 

The pay of the teachers, the expenses of repairs 
to school buildings, and other contingent charges, 
should be defrayed by these boards, and such a 
part of the funds as should be sufficient for these 
purposes must remain in their hands. The funds 
required for inspection and direction might be ex¬ 
pended as hitherto. 

These local boards (panchayats) should every 
month submit returns of expenditure to the Deputy 
Commissioners and through him to the Director. 

Ques. 8 .—"What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal committees 
for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
is to be a charge against Municipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ans. 8.—Primary and middle schools lying 
within the limits may be entrusted to Municipal 
committees for support and management. 

Buies should be framed by the Government, in 
consultation with Municipal committees, by which 
the amount necessary for instruction should be 
regulated. 

The returns of the expenditure in such schools 
should be submitted to the Director of Public In¬ 
struction, and if he sees that a Municipality has 
failed to make sufficient provision for the school or 
i schools under its charge, the matter might be 
referred to the Government. 

Ques. 9 .—.... What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—The village schoolmasters occupy a very 
low position ; indeed in some localities they are 
regarded as in no way superior to tahsil chaprasis. 
Neither the officers placed over them, nor the 
people whose children they educate, show them 
any respect. Such being their social status, it is 
clear they cannot exercise any beneficial influence 
among the villagers. 

The following are some of the means hy which 
the position of the village schoolmasters may be 
improved 

1. The teachers should be selected from the old 
class of mullas, pandits, and pandhas. These, 
however, should first be trained to their proper 
work by being induced by offer of rewards and 
scholarships to attend Government educational and 
training institutions. 

2. At any rate the teachers appointed should 
be men who possess local influence and the confi¬ 
dence of the people among whom they have to 
work. 

S. They should not be made subordinate to the 
tahsildars and the naib tahsildars, who being 
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themselves men brought up in the amlas, and pos¬ 
sessing no education, take little interest in the 
schools, and look down upon all belonging to the 
department of instruction. 

4. If local boards are appointed, the superin¬ 
tendence now exercised by the tahsildars should be 
transferred to these boards, and this is sure to 
better the position of the teachers. 

5. A certain and well-marked position should 
be assigned to head masters of middle schools, 
which should not be inferior to t hat enjoyed by the 
naib tahsildars. 

6. The abler and more intelligent of the school¬ 
masters might be made honorary members of the 
local boards, and given a voice in its meetings. 

Disrespectfully and contemptuously treated by 
those who are above them, all sense of self-respect 
is lost in village teachers. When respect is shown 
to them by others they will have to respect them¬ 
selves. Until this is done no beneficial influence 
can be exercised by them over the villagers, and 
the instruction imparted by them will continue to 
be unpopular and disliked. 

Ques. 10 .—"What subjects of nstruetion, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? ... . 

Ans. 10 .—The subjects of instruction that are 
now taught in the schools are not such as would be 
of much practical utility to tie community at 
large, and especially to the agriculturists. 

The agricultural classes do not require to be 
burdened with an amount of information which 
they find of very little use to them in ordinary i 
life, and which they receive only in order to forget. 
The first four simple rules of arithmetic aud ac¬ 
counts, as taught by the pandbas, with reading 
and writing in the vernacular, wo rid be of more use 
to them than all that is at present taught in the 
primary schools. 

The subjects that should, in my opinion, be in¬ 
troduced in the primary schools to render them 
more popular are—knowledge o.: the principles of 
hygiene ; (2) a general knowledgr of the diseases 
of cattle which are of frequent occurrence, and 
their treatment; (3) acquaintance with the prin¬ 
ciples of agriculture ; and (4) a slight acquaintance 
with the physical geography of the country in 
which they live. Provision should also be made 
to give instruction in the native method of book¬ 
keeping. 

Ques. 11.—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect of 
the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 .—At present in all tin schools of the 
Pan jab, whether primary or middle, the language 
which is made the medium of ir struction is the 
Urdu, which can by no means be said to be the 
dialect of the people. The people speak and con¬ 
verse in a language which is very different from 
that now taught in the schools. As no provision 
is made for the study of the verr acular, which is 
the dialect of the people, education in public 
schools is not so acceptable to the people as it 
ought to be. The time that can be spared by the 
agricultural classes for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge is a limited one, and if the greater portion 
of that little time is spent in acquiring the rudi¬ 
ments of a foreign language, the amount of know¬ 
ledge that the people can pick up is at best useless, 
and hence when boys come ou; of the schools, 


they find themselves very much in the same posi¬ 
tion as they were before they went to the school 
In fact, their position becomes very much worse 
than it was before. He gets estranged from his 
family and hereditary occupations, and becomes 
unfit to perform the work of his fathers. The 
parents therefore feel a natural dislike for a 
system of education which, instead of preparing 
men for the world, instead of storing their minds 
with information which would be of service to 
them in the pursuit of their hereditary occupa¬ 
tions, breaks up the continuity of family occupa¬ 
tions, and infuses in the minds of the younger 
generation of the country a mania for place-hunt¬ 
ing. The system of education now in force is, in 
my opinion, very detrimental to the best interests 
of the community. It is the one system which 
is eminently fitted for creating men for the public 
service, but as for its suitability to spread educa¬ 
tion amongst the masses, to produce in the minds 
of the people a natural desire for education, to 
make people love education for education's sake, 
it is far below the mark. 

The common sense of the people has shown a 
better appreciation of the truth in this particular 
instance than many a learned educationist who is 
loud in the praise of the present system of educa¬ 
tion. The sense of the generality of the people 
has embodied itself in a homely couplet, Parke 
Farsi beche tel , ih dekko karinon he khel. That is, 
the man has read Persian and still sells oil—be¬ 
hold the plays of fortune. As if it was a disgrace 
for an educated man to be reduced to the necessity 
of earning his bread by following his hereditary 
occupation. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that 
the people of the country are" generally accused of 
seeking education with the object of being able to 
find some employment in the public offices. But 
in my opinion the fault lies not with the people ; 
it chiefly lies with the system, which is calculated 
only for the production of place-hunters. 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ans. 13 .—Distinctions should be made between 
the poor and the rich in levying fees from the 
students. A scale should be fixed, as is done in 
Government schools, and the fees should vary ac¬ 
cording to the means of the parents and the class 
in which the boy is reading. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of the Government 
to protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—Government institutions of the 
higher order cannot be closed without detriment 
to education and the interests which it is the duty 
of Government to protect. Indeed, they do not 
exist at present in such large numbers as to admit 
of any of them being stopped without seriously 
injuring the progress of the country. 

Nor can they be transferred to private bodies 
without aid, for there are no such corporations to 
be found as would support them from their private 
funds. 

Endeavours might be made, though there is 
little hope of immediate success, to create bodies 
who might take upon them the management of 
schools with aid from the Government. 
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Ques. 18. —If the Government were to an¬ 
nounce its determination to withdraw after a given 
term of years from the maintenance oi any higher 
educational institution, what measures would be 
best adapted to stimulate private effort in the in¬ 
terim so as to secure the maintenance of such in¬ 
stitution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —In the present circumstances of -the 
country it is difficult to find people who should 
maintain even primary schools wthout aid from 
Government. The desire for eiueation has not 
reached that point when it might be left to the 
people to look after it themselves. This is more 
the case with higher education, which is sure to 
come to an end if Government withdraws itself 
from the maintenance of institutions in which it is 
given. 

There can be no question, therefore, of stimulat¬ 
ing private effort to maintain schools of the 
higher denominations if left off by Government. 
The only result of the announcement by Govern¬ 
ment that it will shut up any particular institu¬ 
tion after such a length of time will be that when 
that period shall elapse, the institution will come 
to an end. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi¬ 
cal neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as re¬ 
gards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The educational system as at present 
administered is not one of practical neutrality. 
In Government schools, it is true, religion forms 
no part of the instruction given to students; but 
in aided schools which, with one or two exceptions, 
are all supported by the Missionaries, the rule of 
neutrality is not observed. 

In aiding these institutions Government mani¬ 
festly acts in breach of the rule laid down by itself 
that it will keep itself on neutral ground in 
matters connected with the religion of the people. 
Aid given to Missionaries from the public funds 
is little better than spending the people’s money 
in turniug them away from their own religion. 
It is a clear encouragement to the Christian re¬ 
ligion, at the expense of all the rest. Govern¬ 
ment should require all mission schools receiving 
aid from Government to make religious instruction 
an optional subject and not compulsory. As it 
now is, why should instruction be given to young 
boys in one religion in preference to another. 

If any religion is to he taught to them, it should 
be the religion of their fathers. The result of 
this questionable system is, that in places where 
there are mission schools only, many a boy is de¬ 
prived of education, which he could get if religious 
instruction had been optional. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of children ? How far 
is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade¬ 
quate ? 

Ans. 21. —It is the middle classes who have 
chiefly resorted to Government and aided schools 
and colleges for the education of their children. 
The upper and lower classes have not availed 


themselves of the schools to the same extent as 
the middle, for reasons stated in answer 3. 

The fee in the only institution for higher edu¬ 
cation in this province, viz., the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment College, is R2 per mensem. The result of 
raising the fee will be that the numbers in college 
will at once begin to fall—a result disastrous to 
the future prosperity of the country. 

The wealthier classes do not, indeed, pay suffici¬ 
ent for the education they receive. They ought 
to be made to pay a larger amount of fee, which 
should be fixed according to the means of the pa¬ 
rents of the students. This same distinction be¬ 
tween those who are low and those who are high 
should be observed in the conferring of posts. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution? 
If so, under what condition do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —There are no such institutions in the 
Panjab which is not yet prepared to establish 
them, and therefore, in answering this question, 
one has to see what results have attended the es¬ 
tablishment of higher private schools and colleges 
in other provinces. Bengal affords us instances 
in which schools entirely supported by fees have 
become influential and stable, although they have 
been in constant competition with similar Govern¬ 
ment institutions. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov- 
| ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Educated Natives do not, as a rule, 
readily find remunerative employment. In fact, 
in the Panjab, as compared with Bengal, there is 
very little encouragement given to education of a 
higher order, by the holding out of good prospects 
to those who devote themselves to it. 

The complaint is very general among the people 
that Government does not look with favour upon 
Natives educated in schools, especially colleges. 
The fact that very few of them are allowed to 
enter the public service, if at all, tends very much 
to confirm them iu this opinion. 

The only remunerative employment that edu¬ 
cated Natives can find is in the pleader’s line. But 
the rules that are at present in force, regulating 
the admission of students |into the law examin¬ 
ations, do not provide that the examinees shall be 
men of education at all. Almost anybody and 
everybody can get himself recommended for ad¬ 
mission into the examination, and if he is a good 
crammer, has no difficulty in passing. The result 
of these rules is that well-educated Natives have 
begun to find the pleader’s line also not so remu¬ 
nerative or attractive either as hitherto. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —In my opinion the instruction that is 
now imparted in secondary schools does not prove 
of much practical utility to its recipients in or¬ 
dinary life, in case they do not continue their 
studies further. Much of their time is spent in 
acquiring languages which have nothing to re¬ 
commend them, but are read merely because they 
are included in the educational course of the 
schools. And they seem to have been included in 
the course, not because of their inherent useful- 
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ness, but in compliance with the general practice 
of the times and the usage of the country. When 
the boys leave the schools they generally find that 
all.the time that has been dovoted to the study of 
Persian—a subject which is made compulsory in 
every primary and secondary school in the Panjab, 
has been purely wasted, for it proves of no earthly 
good to them. Besides these, the subjects that 
are now taught in the schools do not prove of 
much practical utility to people beyond this, that 
they to a certain extent develop the mind by bring¬ 
ing its faculties into operation. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the .Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —Yes, it is true that the attention of 
teachers is unduly directed to the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination ; but as long as the work of teachers is 
judged by the number of passes in the examin¬ 
ation, this will continue to be the ease. It does 
not appear that the success of a teacher can be 
measured in any other way than by examinations. 
If, therefore, “the practical value of the education 
in secondary schools “ is in any degree impaired, 
as appears to be true, this defect can be remedied 
by improvement in the system ol examination. A 
change in the method of examination will neces¬ 
sarily produce an improvement in the way of 
teaching. If the examinations are conducted on 
principles which, without encouraging crammers, 
test the real worth of the examinees, by being 
more searching in character, nothing is to be 
feared from any undue atten it: on being paid to 
preparing students for examinations. 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think tint the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
the country ? If you think to, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 .—The number of pupils appearing 
at the Entrance Examinations is an index 
of the spread of education am mg the people. 
The requirements of the country served by the 
spread of education may be said to be two¬ 
fold— 

1st .—Preparing men for the public service. 

2nd .—Educating people with a view to their 
taking an enlightened interest in the development 
of the resources of the country. 

From neither of these points of view can it be 
said that the number of pupils appearing at the 
Entrance Examination is unduly large as com¬ 
pared with the requirements of the country. 
The second subject is so extensive that no 
number of boys can be too large to carry it 
out. The greater the number of educated people 
turned out every year by the schools, the greater 
would be the increase in the prosperity of the 
country, if the education imparted is such as 
would help to bring about this result. For when 
people will learn to engage in private trade, or 
in any business other than the service of Gov¬ 
ernment, they will not have any ground to 
state that there is no work for them. There 
will be the whole world open f or them; and if 
they have within them the geims of an enter- 
Panjab 


prising spirit, they will soon succeed in making a 
place for themselves. 

If we consider, next, the first-mentioned require¬ 
ment of the country, we cannot, under existing 
circumstances, say that more boys appear at the 
Entrance Examination than there is need for. 
For why should Government have been compelled 
to fix a very inferior kind of examination (lower 
even than the middle school examination) as the 
test for public service, if the number of men who 
have passed the Entrance Examination was al¬ 
ready larger than could be provided for. Laying 
down the educational test examination as the lowest 
standard which candidates for Government posts 
are required to reach, clearly shows that up to the 
present time a sufficient number of Entrance passed 
people is not. obtainable. 

If to some it has appeared that the number of 
pupils appearing at the Entrance Examination is 
unduly large, it is because no distinction is made 
between one who has, and one who has not, passed 
the Entrance Examination in the conferring of 
posts. 

The remedy I should suggest is, that the edu¬ 
cational test examination may remain, as hitherto, 
the test for inferior posts, and the Entrance may 
be fixed as the standard for those who are candi¬ 
dates for superior ones, such, for instance, as carry 
a salary of R15 and above. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—Scholarships now given in schools 
are of three classes • 

(1) Government scholarships, or those paid from 

the provincial funds to students who 
continue their studies after passing the 
middle school examination in vernacular 
or Anglo-vernacular. 

(2) Scholarships from district funds at the 

disposal of the district committee, which, 
according to the rules laid down, ought 
not to be above 113. These scholarships 
are intended for agriculturists, though 
they are given to others as well. 

(3) Scholarships from Municipalities. All these 

scholarships are given by way of assistance 
to deserving students who are unable to 
carry on their studies without such aid. 

The system is not impartially administered as 
between Government and aided institutions. 
Where, indeed, there is no Government institution, 
it is necessary a scholarship must be given to a 
boy of limited means who has in the examination 
shown himself deserving of it. But considering 
that religious instruction forms a very important 
part of the teaching in these schools,. the boys 
ought to be allowed the option of joining a 
Government or a mission school. 

Government scholarships are almost entirely 
given in Government institutions. Scholarships 
from district and Municipal funds are given in 
aided mission schools also, but not to the same 
extent as in those belonging to Government. 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Yes ; grant-in-aid schools do receive 
assistance from Municipal bodies. In the Pan jab, 

7ts 
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as already stated, these schools are almost all mis¬ 
sion. It should, however, he made a rule that 
those who get this assistance should not make 
religious instruction compulsory. Since the 
schools which at present receive aid from Muni¬ 
cipalities are almost all maintained by the mis¬ 
sions, this aid will have to be withdrawn when 
other private institutions spring up within the 
limits of Municipalities, or these latter, being 
entirely Native, will have greater claims upon the 
assistance of Municipalities than schools main¬ 
tained by Missionaries (who are, after all, for¬ 
eigners, and do not in any way tend to develop a 
spirit of- self-help and self-reliance among the 
people) can possibly have. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of sohool inspec¬ 
tion pursued in your province ? In wliat respect 
is it capable of improvement? 

Ans. 32 .—Village schools are inspected by the 
district inspector, the assistant inspector, and the 
inspector of schools. The civil officers when out 
on tour do also visit these schools. 

The district inspector sees the schools in his 
district once in every quarter, except where their 
number is very large, and he is precluded from so 
doing. The inspector and his assistant generally 
divide the work between' them when on their 
annual inspection tour. Each has a very large 
number of schools to go through, and his examina¬ 
tion therefore is never of a searching character. 
He is obliged to call a number of schools to central 
stations, and there hold his examination in a 
hurried manner. 

The district sohools in towns are examined by 
the inspector and occasionally by the Director of 
Public Instruction. The inspectors are required 
to inspect these schools once in a quarter. This 
they generally succeed in doing; but except at the 
annual visit, when the classes are promoted, the 
examination is not what it ought to be. 

The defect in the present system is that the 
uumber of inspecting officers being small, the 
efficiency of the work done cannot be properly 
judged. The employment of cheap Native agency 
in place of the costly European one is calculated 
to remedy this evil. Able Natives, who have 
received a thorough education, might be entrusted 
with the work of inspection in divisions. These 
should be required to examine all the schools 
within the limits of their divisions, including dis¬ 
trict schools. The district schools, should, besides, 
be examined by a European inspector, one being 
sufficient for the whole province. The inspector 
might pay occasional visits to the village schools, 
having collected them in proper centres. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination? 

Ans. 33. —Yes; voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination can, to a certain 
extent, be obtained. Local samajes and societies 
might be called upon to assist in this work, and 
there is every reason to hope that under certain 
conditions they will respond to this call. Private 
individuals possessing knowledge aud intelligence 
necessary for the work might be given titles of 
honorary examiners, and requested to undertake 
this work. These examiners ought to be given 
the privilege of suggesting proposals for the im¬ 
provement of the schools examined by them, and 
their opinions should carry weight and be duly 
considered by the authorities. 


J If voluntary and efficient agency in judicial 
! work can be obtained by the grant of mere 
I honorary titles, there is every reason to hope that 
if similar titles and distinctions are conferred on 
really able men, they would come forward to help 
in the work of school inspection. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
1 effectually taken by the State and by other agen- 
| cies? 

Ans. 36. —That part of the scheme which deals 
with high education can, in the present state of 
the province, be effectually taken by the State 
alone. 

The management of primary and middle 
sohools might, however, with advantage be left 
to the people; for besides teaching them how 
to manage their own affairs, this work will he 
much better and more suitably done by them 
than by the Government. Government of course 
must keep a coutrol over them and continue to 
bear the cost of primary as well as middle schools. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of high 
schools and colleges will have a very detrimental 
effect upon the spread of education. So far as 
! a high education is concerned, such an action will 
j be nothing less than a deathblow to it. 

If, however, Government were to lay down 
that higher posts such as those of tahsildars, 

I munsifs, and those above them will he reserved 
\ for graduates of the University, it would perhaps 
j be possible to maintain high schools and colleges 
even if Government were to sever its connection 
with them. 

In this latter case, indeed, a great scope will be 
given for the development and growth of a healthy 
spirit of reliance upon local exertions aud com¬ 
bination for local purposes, 

Ques. 3S. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you ap- 
prebend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would deteriorate ? ... . 

Ans. 38. —As stated in the answer to question 
37, the manifest result of such a withdrawal by 
Government will be that high education will at 
once come to an end. If any institution will 
continue to live, the standard of instruction in 
them is sure to he lowered. 

The remedy suggested in. answer 37 will, how¬ 
ever, it is hoped, though this hope may he slight, 
keep the schools and colleges alive, aud at the 
J same time maintain the standard of education in 
I them up to its present level. Mere titles of dis¬ 
tinction conferred by Universities are valueless 
from a practical point of view, unless they carry 
with them certain privileges and give those who 
gain them better claims to Government service. 

Qties. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 
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Ans. 39 .—The present scheme of the studies in 
vogue in Government colleges and schools con¬ 
tains no provision for definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct. 

It does not, however, appear that any such 
instruction would be beneficial. Necessity, indeed, 
there does exist for such instruction, but it can be 
best given at home. 

To devote a separate hour to i: in schools, and 
to teach the boys abstract prinriples of morality 
from any treatise on this subject, would not, in 
my opinion, turn out boys in any way better than 
those at present brought up in the schools. 

This is clear from the fact tin t the students of 
the mission schools, in which religion forms a 
very important part of the course of study pre¬ 
scribed, and receives more attention than any 
other subject does, prove themselves no better men 
in the world than those svho have been educated 
jn Government schools. 

If the text-books in use breathe a healthy tone 
of morality throughout, and the teachers whose 
duty it is to give instruction in them are carefully 
selected, and are men of thoroughly good moral 
principle and upright conduct, the pupils brought 
up under them will, it is hoped, come out good 
and honest men, 

Ques. 40 .—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of student i in the schools 
or colleges iu your province? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—The Educational Department has 
made no provision whatever for promoting the 
physical well-being of students in the schools and 
colleges in the Panjab. There may be a school 
here and there where the attention of a school¬ 
master, specially interested in the matter, is directed 
towards promoting the physical well-being of the 
studeuts ; but as far as any organised efforts being 
made by the department itself, there is nothing 
to be met with at alb It is not an unusual sight 
to see hundreds of students in the schools so poor 
in body and physical constitution that their 
further stay in the schools is but calculated to 
bring them to an untimely grave. An unusual 
stress is laid on the mind by those whose consti¬ 
tution is not quite able to bear the burden; and 
yet there is nothing in the system by which this 
improvement of the mind at the cost of the body 
may be checked. 

The exclusive attention that is in these days 
paid towards the mind does not produce half as 
much good as it would have done had, along with 
the education of the mind, the physical education 
of the students been also attended to. 

“ A sound mind in a souud body 55 is a principle 
that requires to be particularly attended to in 
India. As far as I am aware, I do not see any 
arrangements made in connection with the schools 
which could better the physical constitution of the 
boys. Gymnasiums should be attached to every 
school, and the students should be compelled to go 
through a defined course of physical training, 
which might ensure the bettering of the physical 
condition of the boys along with their mental im¬ 
provement while in the schools. 

Prizes and awards should be given to those 
students who specially distinguish themselves in 
physical exercise ; and if attention is thus paid to 
promoting the physical constitution of the boys, 
instruction in public schools woulc become much 
more acceptable to the people than it at present is. 


Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac¬ 
quainted ? 

Ans.41. —Yes; there are indigenous schools in the 
part of the province with which I am more particu¬ 
larly acquainted in which instruction is given to 
girls ; but their number is very small. Gurmukhi 
reading and writing is all the instruction given in 
Hindu schools, and the reading of the Kuran is all 
that is taught in Muhammadan schools. Some 
of these schools are attended by boys as well as 
girls. 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting girls 5 schools ; and 
what is the character of the instruction imparted 
in them ? What improvements can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—In the districts situated on the west 
of Jhelum the Education Department has given 
aid to girls 5 schools established by private effort. 
In other places Government has established schools 
entirely at its own expense. The scheme of 
studies laid down for female schools is similar to 
that prescribed for boys. But a very small portion 
of the course fixed is taught. Reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic is all that the girls in this 
part of the province read. Geography has been 
introduced ; but they show no liking for it, and 
it is, as a rule, neglected. Needlework is also 
taught in these girls 5 schools. 

Female education has not as yet made any con¬ 
siderable progress. But it is hoped that if these 
schools continue a time will come when Panjabi 
mothers, who have received instructions in them, 
will be able to look after the education of their 
children—a thing greatly needed in this country. 

It would not be advisable in the present state 
of the country to make any alterations in the 
course of study. Reading and writing in the 
vernacular, a little arithmetic and geography of 
the country in which they live, are quite sufficient. 
To attempt to introduce anything new might, 
instead of resulting in good, produce a quite con¬ 
trary effect upon the schools. The little interest 
which people have begun to take in female edu¬ 
cation might receive a check, and the numbers, 
already small, might fall still lower. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 ,—Mixed schools, in my opinion, should 
not exist. Apart from the fact that they are op¬ 
posed to the feelings and traditions of the people 
of this country, there does not seem any reason 
why such a school should exist. 

If funds do not allow of the establishment of 
two schools, let the one that can be established be 
an exclusively boys’ school. If there is any de¬ 
mand for female education, people will be able to 
make arrangements for it. In the present state 
of the country, the evil effects which will result 
from mixing boys and girls in the same rooms 
and in the same classes will far outweigh any pos¬ 
sible advantages accruing from the instruction 
given to females. 

There is not a single institution jn Native 
society, no committees, no caste meetings in which 
females are allowed to mix with men. 

Mixed schools, therefore, are opposed to the 
feelings of the country, and will render female edu¬ 
cation very unpopular. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls? 
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Ans. 44 ,—The appointment of teachers should 
rest with the people, for they only can best know 
what kind of teacher they require. Unless the 
teacher possesses the confidence of the people, 
these latter will not send their girls to schools. 

The teachers must be men of thoroughly good 
principles, pious, and God-fearing, and at the 
same time learned enough to discharge their work 
in an able manner. They may be either of male 
or female sex, the chief requisite being that their 
conduct shouid be good. If men are appointed 
they should be such as have passed their youth, 
and whose blood has been cooled if not chilled by 
age. 

Ques. 45 ,—Are the grants to girls’ schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools ? 

Ana. 45 .—The grants to girls’ schools are 
smaller in amount, and are at the same time 
given on less onerous terms than those to boys’ 
schools. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what interest has been taken by European 
ladies ? 

Ana. 46 .—European ladies, wives of civil 
officers, do now and then go out and visit female 
schools. 

If they could increase the number of their 
visits, the interest taken by the people will also 
increase. 

European ladies belonging to the missions 
take very great interest in the spread of female 
education} but since they do so more for the 
sake of inculcating the principles of the Christian 
religion than for removing from the eyes of their 
fellow-women the veil of dark ignorance, people 
take care not to turn to them in large numbers. 
The disinterested and unselfish efforts they make 
in this direction lose almost all their value when 
people consider that all this is done for the sake 
of the Christian religion. 

If these ladies exclude religion from their course 
of teaching, women would be attracted towards 
them in very large numbers, and would listen to 
all that is told them with greater attention, and 
learn all that is taught them with greater earnest¬ 
ness. 

Ques. 53 .—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53 .—In every school and college the rate 
of fee should vary according to the means of the 
parents or guardians of the pupils. 

Ques. 54 .—Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? 
Have schools been opened by men of good posi¬ 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54 .—I do not think private individuals 
can derive any benefit by opening schools. The 
demand for education has not yet reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a pro¬ 
fitable one. No schools have up to this time been 
opened by men of good position as a means of 
maintaining themselves. 

Ques. 59 .—In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59 .—Fees in colleges should be paid by 
the month. The system of paying by the term 
is not suited to the condition of the country. 


Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60 .—I do not think that the principle of 
religious neutrality requires that Government 
should withdraw from direct management of 
schools and colleges. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges teaching up to the B.A. standard. 

Ans. 65 .—Only one European professor is neces¬ 
sary to give lessons in English. All the other 
work can be efficiently performed by cheap Native 
agency. 

Ques. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any clas3 
of the population in your province (e.g., the 
Muhammadans) such- as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education ? 

Ana. 67 .—In my opinion no exceptional treat¬ 
ment is required by the circumstances of any 
class of the people in the matter of English 
education. All classes of people are at liberty to 
attend the schools, and to benefit from the in¬ 
struction that is imparted to them. There are no 
special inducements held out to one, nor any ob¬ 
stacles placed in the way of any other class of 
the people; and this being the case, any special 
favour that is shown in any particular class 
will tend to produce unnecessary jealousy in the 
other. 

Supplementary question. 

Ques. 71 .—Can you, from your experience, 
give the Commission any information respecting 
Sikh indigenous schools in your part of the prov¬ 
ince ? 

Ans. 71 .—There is a very large number of 
Dharmshfilas in the Panjab, especially on the west 
side of the Jhelum, where Bhais give instruction 
in Gurmukhi reading and writing and the mul¬ 
tiplication tables. The books used for reading 
are entirely religious, and these the boys learn by 
heart. Neither geography, nor history, nor arith¬ 
metic beyond the multiplication tables is taught 
in these schools. 

These schools can be made of very great use by 
proper means. 

Influential men of the districts might be induced 
to interest themselves in the improvement of these 
schools. The Bhais might be persuaded, by offer of 
scholarships and rewards and otherwise, through 
those who have authority over them, to send their 
children to Normal schools, to fit themselves for 
giving improved instruction to the boys who 
attend their Dharmshalas. The superior Bhais of 
towns and larger villages might be made super¬ 
intendents of the smaller village Dharmshalas in 
their neighbourhood. Assistance might be given 
to these Bhais by Government, the superintend¬ 
ent receiving something additional for his extra 
work. 

The four simple rules of arithmetic, more par¬ 
ticularly mental arithmetic, a general acquaint¬ 
ance with the geography of India, with a minuter 
knowledge of that of the Panjab, and the history 
of their province during the M uhammadan, Sikh, 
and the British periods, might be added to the 
subjects already taught. 
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Evidence of Lala Mulraj, M.A. {Officiating Extra Assistant Commissioner, Ouj- 

rat, Punjab). 


Qnes. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinior on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ana. 1 .—My experience about educational ques¬ 
tions has been gained mostly in 1 he Panjab. I re¬ 
ceived my education in the mission schools at 
Ludhiana and Lahore, and in the Government 
College of Lahore. I was for about two years an 
Assistant Professor in the Oriental College, Lahore, 
on the Hindi side. I have been connected with 
gome efforts to start some snail schools in the 
Panjab. I have visited and examined the village 
schools in the districts of Gujranwala and Gujrat 
when on tour. 1 have taken interest in questions 
relating to the education of my countrymen. 

Ones. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—My opinion is that in the Panjab the 
system of primary education 1 as not been placed 
on a sound basis, and it is not capable of develop¬ 
ment up to the requirements of the community. 

I would suggest that schools for primary educa¬ 
tion, at least, should be made a part of the village 
system ; and the management of the schools should 
be entrusted to village panchayats or boards, the 
salaries, especially of the teachers, being paid 
directly to them by the village panchdynt (con¬ 
sisting of lambardars and othsrs). The educa¬ 
tional cess on land, together with the allotment 
from the local rate cess for education in primary 
and middle schools, should be collected as now, 
but not paid into the Government treasury, but 
should be retaiued in the hands of the lambarddrs 
and disbursed through the village panchayats or 
boards. 

The fees of all such primary schools, and the 
salary of teachers, which is paid to them directly 
by the panchayats, should als) be divided among 
the teachers rateably according to their pay. The 
teachers should give receipts for the pay and 
portion of fees which they receive, and these should 
be submitted to the district inspector of schools. 
The power of dismissal and appointment of teachers 
should rest with the officers of Government; but 
the village panckdyat should have a voice in the 
matter. This system would make the education 
of the masses a part and parcel of the village 
system, and would enlist the sympathies of the 
people in the cause of education, and would make 
the system of education of the masses popular and 
permanent. If the funds of one village do not 
suffice for a school, two or more adjoining villages 
should be grouped into a circle, and a school should 
be formed for the circle. 

To take money from the people in the form of 
an educational cess, and then to give it out to 
them in the form of a Government or a grant-in- 
aid school, goes to destroy the principle of self- 
help among the people. There is no reason why 
the roundabout and cumbrous process of first 
bringing the money into the Government treasury 
from the villages, and then sending it out to 
villages again from the treasury through cheques, 
mohurrirs, and chaprasis , should be kept up. 

Panjab. 


The system of collecting the fees of primary 
schools into Government treasuries has nothing 
to recommend itself. It serves to destroy the 
principle of self-help among the people, and tends 
to make the establishment of schools by the people 
a work of difficulty. The indigenous schools in 
our country are generally maintained by a system 
of fees ^in cash and kind) ; but wherever Govern¬ 
ment steps in to establish its own schools, the 
indigenous schools disappear - , and thus the inter¬ 
ference of Government results in the destruction 
of self-help. If Government left the fees to be 
shared by the teachers, it would enlist the active 
interest of the teachers in the development of the 
schools. Their pay might be fixed, after taking 
into consideration the amount of income from 
fees. The question of how far the interference 
of Government should go to be useful, is a very 
important one in the administration of schools as 
in other matters. 

Improvements in the course of instruction. 

I would suggest, that Persian should not be 
taught in the primary schools at all. On this 
point 1 cannot do better than quote the remarks 
of the Panjab Government, dated 8th February 
1873, made in its review of the Report on Popular 
Education in the Panjab for 1871-72, which are 
the following:—“The general scheme of studies 
for vernacular schools also appears to require 
reconsideration. More especially would the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor refer to the study of Persian which 
is taught in every primary school in the Panjab, 
the pupils in which should naturally belong to the 
agricultural classes. Persian is a language no¬ 
where spoken in the Punjab, except perhaps in the 
city of Peshawar itself. It is the vernacular of 
no class of the people. Its use is confined to men 
of rank or munshis of Government offices; and 
by devoting so much attention in its schools to its 
study, the Government has embarked on a policy 
of questionable wisdom. The beauty of the 
Persian language, its richness in ornament, and 
its copious literature, will prevent its study ever 
being neglected by Natives of position; but to the 
great mass of the people its acquisition is a pure 
waste of time.” Further on, in the same para¬ 
graph, it is remarked that “ the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor sees, in the educational course of the schools 
in the Panjab villages, no provision made for 
teaching Hindi, Gurmukhi, or the reading of 
village account books, all of which would be useful 
in some parts of the country to the classes for 
which these schools are primarily intended. 

It is difficult to understand why Persian is still 
taught as a compulsory subject to every boy in 
the high, middle, and even primary schools estab¬ 
lished by the Government in the Panjab, when 
the Panjab Government made the above remarks 
in 1873. And it is still more difficult to under¬ 
stand why no provision has yet been made for 
the teaching of Hindi, Panjabi, and the keeping 
of account books in the Government village schools 
in the Panjab. 

If it is really intended to extend and improve 
elementary education, so that “ useful and practi¬ 
cal knowledge suited to every station in life might 
be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, 
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who are utterly incapable of obtaining any educa¬ 
tion worthy of the name of their own unaided 
efforts/'’ it is necessary that the acquisition of 
elementary education should be rendered easy and 
a work of the shortest time possible. It is there¬ 
fore necessary that elementary education should 
be imparted in characters by which reading and 
writing might be learnt easily and quickly, and 
also in a language which might be closely allied 
to the vernacular of the people, if not in the verna¬ 
cular itself. 

It will be admitted perhaps by all who have no 
prejudice to uphold that reading and writing are 
acquired through Nagari characters more easily 
than through any other known characters ; or, at 
any rate, that reading and writing are more easily 
and more quickly learnt through Nagari charac¬ 
ters than through Persian characters. 

The defects of the Persian characters are too 
well known to require to be mentioned in great 
detail. The Persian characters are defective and 
redundant when applied to express the vernaculars. 
The name of the letter does not indicate the sound, 
and those who know anything about teaching 
must know what a serious embarrassment that is 
for children. For instance, should be read 

by letters mini lam mim-lam and not malrnal, as it 
is taught to be. The alleged superiority of the 
Persian characters is said to consist in the ease 
and rapidity with which they are written; but 
that rapid writing is universally known to be ille¬ 
gible and ambiguous, and to partake more of the 
nature of hieroglyphics than as something written 
in alphabet. When the Persian characters are 
written in the Shikasla form, in which they are 
generally written, no definite principle guides the 
form of the letters, but only the caprice of the 
writer ; and hence the works of reading Shikasla 
writing can only be done by experts, and that too 
by guessing the words from the context. Ordi¬ 
nary words might be guessed from the context : 
but even guesses fail to help to decipher proper 
names in writings in the Persian characters, and 
epecially when these are in the Shi/cast a form. 
Only some 18 different forms are made to serve 
36 different letters by the application of strokes 
aud dots, &c., which are almost always omitted in 
writing. The diacritical marks which serve the 
purpose of vowels are practically never made use 
of, and the confusion and difficulty in reading 
caused by their omission and that of dots need only 
be alluded to to be realised : and if these were to 
be used, the work of writing would become a most 
cumbrous process. The Persian characters are 
exotic to the land, and were not meant to express 
the vernaculars of this country. 

The Deva Nagari characters are the best and 
the most scientific that the world has ever pro¬ 
duced. None of the objections that apply to the 
Persian characters hold good with respect to the 
Deva Nagari characters. The alphabet is arranged 
scientifically. The names of the letters express 
only the sounds for which the letters stand. The 
letters express all the sounds which the Natives of 
the country are in the habit of uttering, and can be 
easily adapted to express other sounds. No ambi¬ 
guity can be caused by their use, and writing in 
these characters is always legible. The Deva 
Nagari characters are the most widely prevalent 
characters in India, and all the characters for the 
vernaculars allied to the Sanskrit have very great 
resemblance to them, if they are not the same 
characters in distorted forms. 


To learn to read and write through the Deva 
Nagari characters requires only as many months 
as it takes years to learn to read and write through 
the Arabic characters. 

Then it is necessary that, for extending ele¬ 
mentary education, the language for imparting 
instruction should be one which is intelligible to the 
masses. Therefore it is necessary that the verna¬ 
cular of the people, or a language closely allied to 
the vernacular, should be the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. The vernaculars of the Panjab are dialects 
of the Panjabi and the Hindi; and the Panjabi itself 
is so closely allied to the Hindi as to be considered 
a dialect of Hindi. It is necessary, therefore, that 
Panjabi and Hindi should be the medium of in¬ 
struction for elementary education of the masses. 
It might be found best in the Panjab Proper to 
have Panjabi taught through Nagari characters in 
the lowest classes of primary schools, and to 
replace it by Hindi in the higher classes. 

The Urdu, which is now the medium of pri¬ 
mary instructions, is unintelligible to the masses. 
Even in Hindustan Proper it is only understood by 
a limited number of people, and spoken by a still 
smaller number, residing principally in the large 
towns, whilst it is never spoken in the family 
circles of any but the most refined section of 
Muhammadans. To the great mass of the people, 
Hindus as well as Muhammadans of the Panjab 
Proper, it is unintelligible, owing to there being 
no limit to the introduction of Arabic and Persian 
words into it. The speech of the unlettered 
Muhammadans is identical with the speech of the 
Hindus. Persian and Arabic words are as little 
used and understood by them as by the Hindus. 
The Urdu and Hindi at first had very nearly an 
identical grammar, and differed principally in voca¬ 
bulary and in written characters ; but the Urdu 
has become, and is every day bocoming, more and 
more different from the Hindi and unintelligible to 
the masses, as it makes use of as many foreign 
(Arabic and Persian) words and forms as possible. 
The Hindi, on the other hand, uses as few foreign 
words as possible. 

Therefore, if it is intended to extend and im¬ 
prove elementary education, the Nagari characters 
and Hindi and Panjabi should be adopted as the 
media of imparting instruction to the masses in¬ 
stead of Urdu and Persiau characters. Indeedit 
will be found necessary in some places and for 
some classes, whose vernacular is really Urdu, to 
impart elementary education through Urdu. But 
it would be a great improvement and a gain to 
convey instruction in Urdu also through the 
Nagari characters wherever practicable. 

It will again be found desirable for some classes 
and in some schools to teach the Gurmukhi 
characters along with the Nagari characters. 

Mental arithmetic ( Gur) and account-keeping, 
and lessons on agricultural and sanitary subjects, 
should form part of the course of instruction in 
primary schools, besides rough plane-table draw¬ 
ing and surveying of fields. Persian, as stated 
above, should not be a compulsory subject of 
study. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province, is primary in¬ 
struction sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it ; aud if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 
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Ans. 3 .—Primary instruction is sought for 
by persons from among all classes, and specially 
by the ‘ Naukri Pesha ’ class. But it has not 
come to be sought for by all tin people, that is, 
the masses, as is apparent from the slender attend¬ 
ance at village schools and from the small pro¬ 
portion (less than half per cent.) which the boys 
who attend the Government schools bear to the 
population. The reason is that 1 he so-called pri¬ 
mary instruction, instead of bei ig easy, is very 
difficult to acquire, and takes uj > many years of 
the lives of boys ; and if people resort to the so-call¬ 
ed primary instruction, they cannot learn their own 
hereditary callings, and are not unfrequently unfit¬ 
ted for following their occupations and have to be¬ 
come post-hunters j and even if the boys after 
leaving school take to their occupations, the edu¬ 
cation they have received generally does not prove 
to them of much service, if it is not effaced from 
their minds. 

Only some of members of the priestly-learned 
classes among the Hindus hold aloof from the pri¬ 
mary instruction imparted in the Government 
schools, on account of religious considerations per¬ 
haps. This is true of similar classes among the 
Muhammadans also. 

Churahs and Chamars and ether classes of 
similar low status are the only classes who are 
practically excluded from instruction, if they do 
not shun it themselves. If they were to be 
taught and their social status raised, perhaps it 
might lead to dangerous social complications, as 
the Hindus and Muhammadans would consider 
their elevation, and, being placed on the same 
footing with themselves, an invas on of their reli¬ 
gious and other rights. 

It does not appear that the attitude of the 
influential classes is any way host le to the exten¬ 
sion of primary education to any class of society ■ 
but when primary education of the lower classes 
disturbs their relation to the higlu r classes, then 
iudeed that instruction cannot bt regarded with 
favour. 

yjues. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous 
schools exist in your province ? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can 
yon describe the subjects and chara cter of the in¬ 
struction given in them, aud the system of disci¬ 
pline in vogue ? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are 
their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been 
made for training or providing masters in such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you con¬ 
sider that indigenous schools can be turned to 
good account as part of a system of national edu¬ 
cation, and what is the best method to adopt for 
this purpose ? Are the masters willing to accept 
State aid, and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given ? How far has the grant- 
in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
aud can it be further extended ? 

Aus. 4. —Indigenous schools do notexist in the 
Panjab to the extent to which they existed before 
the introduction of Government and grant-in-aid 
schools. As indigenous manufactures have died 
out on the introduction of foreign manufactures, 
so have the indigenous schools on the introduction 
of Government aud grant-iu-aid schools. Those 
that exist are not as good as they used to be. 

The indigenous schools are of various kinds. 

(a) There are schools maintainel by pandhas, 
in which Lande or Hindi, or some other form of 


the same is taught. These schools depend upon 
the pandha, who is assisted' sometimes by some 
member of his family or an advanced student. The 
fee is one pice a week and bread (rod) on fixed 
days, and presents on holidays and marriage occa¬ 
sions. The subjects of tuition are reading and 
writing letters, hundis, &c., in Lande (or some 
form of the same), and arithmetical tables and 
mental arithmetic ( Gur ), and the system .of 
account-keeping. The pupils of such schools know 
mental arithmetic and account-keeping much 
better than those trained in Government schools. 
The boys have to come to school early in the morn¬ 
ing and go home at the time of taking meals 
before noon, and then they collect together again 
in the afternoon and sit till evening, when the 
schools breaks up by singing tables and moral 
precepts. Boys of the schools who do not attend 
are forcibly dragged to school by the bigger boys, 
who are sent by the pandha to collect the pupils. 
On occasions of marriages and other such cere¬ 
monies, the pandha goes with his boys, singing 
the tables aud moral precepts and auspicious 
songs, and gets his customary presents in cash and 
kind from the master of the family. 

The boys remain dirty, as they squat upon 
earth, and as they use wooden phatti* or takhtii 
coloured black with lamp-black or soot, on which 
they write with khariya matti or chalk dissolved 
in water. Sometimes the boys write upon earth 
with fingers or sticks. 

(b) Schools maintained by maulvis, in which 
only Persian literature and composition are taught. 
The maulvi sometimes is paid by fees like the 
pandha, and at other times the parents of the boys 
make their separate terms with him. But these 
schools are not so largely attended as those of 
pandhas generally. 

(c) There are small schools attached to masjids, 
in which generally reading the Kuiau only without 
its meaning is taught. Sometimes in these schools 
Persian also is taught. Sometimes no fee is 
charged in these schools. There are small schools 
kept up by private persons here and there. I have 
seen schools kept up by weavers and other trades¬ 
men, in which the master plies his trade and goes 
on at the same time giving instruction to the boys 
in the Kuran and other religious books. Some¬ 
times at such schools Persian also is taught. 

(d) There are in some places small pallishalas 
attached to Shibdwalas and Thakurdwaras, in 
which Sanskrit is taught. No fee is charged in 
these schools. 

(e) Here and there some enterprising pandit, or 
a Brahmachari or Sanyasi, gathers around him 
some lovers of Sanskrit and gives instruction to 
them. No fee is charged in these schools. These 
schools, as well as those in Thakurdwiras, are 
maintained by the charity of the people. 

In indigenous schools generally, and especially 
in schools of the latter kind, the teacher is held in 
great reverence. In schools of the latter kind 
students undergo great privations to acquire know¬ 
ledge, aud not unfrequently live by begging. The 
qualifications of the teachers are in some instances 
of a very high order. The pandhas, however, 
generally do not know anything more than they 
teach. The work of pandhas generally, aud of 
maulvis also in some instances, is hereditary. 

Most of the schools which were maintained by 
pandhas and maulvis have already become Gov¬ 
ernment schools, and the masters of the few 
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schools of the kind that remain are quite willing 
to accept State aid and to conform to rules. There 
can be very little doubt in this that the masters of 
the other schools also would generally accept 
State aid, if they were allowed to teach what they 
liked and were not required to conform to all the 
rules. Grants-in-aid are very seldom, if ever, 
given to indigenous schools. If grants-in-aid 
were given to indigenous schools, they would 
spring up and flourish in every nook and corner of 
the country. 

No arrangements have been made specially by 
Government for training or providing masters in 
the indigenous schools ; but if Government extend¬ 
ed, in practice also, and not in theory only, the 
principle of grant-in-aid and payment by results 
to indigenous schools, some of the men who now 
receive education in the Government and grant-in- 
aid institutions would set up private schools in 
different parts of the country. 

Indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education by 
changing the policy of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment and of Government towards the indigenous 
schools. Hitherto these schools have not been 
encouraged ; on the other hand, efforts have been 
made sometimes to put them down. When the 
master of an indigenous school is willing, it should 
be inspected by officers of Government. Pains 
should be taken to gather statistics about indige¬ 
nous schools and to publish these in the report on 
education. The system of grants-in-aid should 
be extended to indigenous schools. But the best 
thing to do would be to offer rewards to the 
masters for the number of students that they 
succeed in passing from their schools in the dif¬ 
ferent examinations of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment and of the University. The rewards should 
vary with the number of students and the difficulty 
of the examinations. 

It must be mentioned here that now-a-days 
societies are springing up in different parts of the 
country, as the Arya Samajes, the Anjumans, and 
the Sabhas, which also set up schools. Elementary 
education would be greatly diffused if these socie¬ 
ties become part of the institutions of the country 
and are encouraged. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educa¬ 
ted at school? 

Ans. 5 .—Home instruction, independent alto¬ 
gether of school education, does not exist now to 
any very large extent, except in the case of shop¬ 
keepers, who train up their sons in account-keep¬ 
ing in Lande, &c., and, in the case of maulvis and 
pandits who teach their children at home, Arabic 
and Persian and Sanskrit. In the low educational 
test examination of candidates for employment or 
promotion in the public service, which nominally 
applies to all appointments of which the salaries 
exceed 1115 per mensem, there is nothing to 
make it difficult for a boy educated at home to 
compete on equal terms with boys educated at 
school. Only those candidates are admitted into 
the examination who have not been studying 
in any Government or aided schools within six 
months from the date of examination (see 'Panjab 
Gazette, 9th February 1882). There is no other 
■pecial examination in general knowledge and 


literature fixed for qualifying for the public 
service ; but if such examinations be fixed, they 
should be open also to persons educated at home. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Gan 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —In former times it was only private 
effort which supplied elementary instruction in 
villages and in towns. But with the advent of 
Government and grant-in-aid mission schools, 
and owing to other causes also, private effort has 
greatly disappeared. But if Government made 
elementary instruction really elementary and not 
classical as at present, and imparted it through 
the real vernacular of the people, or a language 
closely allied to the vernacular and by the medium of 
Nagari characters, and also recognised the Nagari 
characters in its courts, and aided private effort 
by grants-in-aid and payments by results where 
necessary, the diffusion of elementary instruction 
might be left to a great extent, if not wholly, to 
private effort. 

The private agencies which exist for promoting 
primary instructions are— 

(1) Schools of pandhas, maulvis, some of the 

schools in masjids, and Thakurdwaras. 

(2) Schools established by societies like the 

Arya Samajes Sabhas, and Anjumans of 

Hindus (and Sikhs) and Muhammadans. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? Wbat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —Funds assigned for primary education 
can be advantageously administered by local boards 
if Government desires to entrust tbe boards with 
the power of administering the funds. I beg to 
make tbe following proposals for that purpose :— 

Primary schools should be made part of the 
village system. They should be under the man¬ 
agement of panchayats or village boards, consist¬ 
ing of the lambardars and other influential and 
intelligent men of the locality, but should include 
no Government officials. The panchayat or village 
board should have a fund under its control, made 
up of the educational cess of the locality, and 
such part of the local rate cess which Govern¬ 
ment might determine to devote to the mainte¬ 
nance of primary and middle schools, and of fees. 

The educational ces3 and allotment from local 
rate cess should not be paid into the Govern¬ 
ment treasury, but should be held by the lambar - 
dars and disbursed through the boards. The 
village board should disburse the salary of teach¬ 
ers of primary schools from the fund, and also 
tbe cost of repairs to school and contingencies, 
and should pay a fixed sum out of the funds to 
the pargana educational board towards the main¬ 
tenance of a middle school. The village board 
should divide the fees among the teachers rate- 
ably, according to their pay. Where the funds 
of one village do not suffice for the maintenance 
of a primary school and contribution to the par- 
gana educational board, two or more villages 
should be joined together for the purpose. 

The district should be divided into parganas 
or sub-divisions for establishing middle schools. 
Each pargana to consist of a number of villages 
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or circles of villages which contain primary 
schools. The pargana to have a board of educa¬ 
tion, composed of representatives from the village 
hoard, and to have a fund under its disposal con¬ 
tributed directly by the village board for the main¬ 
tenance of a middle school, and also including 
fees collected in the middle school. The middle 
school should be under the management of the 
pargana educational board. The salary of teachers 
and scholarships, and repairs to schools and other 
contingent charges, to be disbursed by the par¬ 
gana educational board from funds under its con¬ 
trol. 

The Government should look to the appoint¬ 
ment of the boards and their proper working, and 
to the maintenance and management of the 
schools under the boards, and should, by means 
of its officers, inspect the schools and diveet the 
course of study, and prescribe the registers and 
accounts to be kept up, and the returns to be sub¬ 
mitted by the boards. Government should also 
collect the educational cess anl the allotment 
from the local rate cess as arrears of land 
revenue for the village and pargana educational 
boards on their non-payment at due time. The 
boards to have the power of recommending the 
appointment and dismissal of leachers, but the 
final orders to be passed by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. 

No English school should be under the control 
of the boards. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal comm ttees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—The Municipalities should have the 
same control over primary and middle schools 
maintained entirely by them as the village and 
pargana boards. 

In the case of those Municipalities which have 
not sufficient funds for the support of middle 
schools, there should he pargana educational 
committees, consisting of the representatives of 
the Municipality and of the village boards of 
adjacent villages, and having charge of funds for 
the support of middle schools contributed by the 
Municipality and the village boards, 

No English school should be under the control 
of the Municipal committee or the committee 
formed from among Municipal members and vil¬ 
lage boards. 

As Municipal committees are now constituted 
it is difficult to understand how .here can be any 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision for elementary instruc¬ 
tion in towns, unless the high officials, whose views 
the Municipal committees have in most instances 
ultimately to adopt, were against elementary 
instruction. However, to make sure that it should 
not be possible for Municipal committees to fail 
to make sufficient provision for e' ementary educa¬ 
tion, it might be laid down that Municipal com¬ 
mittees shall in no case expend less than a certain 
part of their income upon elementary instruction. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do :;key exert a bene- 
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ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—At present, teachers in primary 
schools are supplied from Normal schools and from 
outside. Sometimes an indigenous school is con¬ 
verted into a primary school, and the teacher is 
taken into service. It is found sometimes that the 
teachers in primary schools do not sufficiently 
know what they have to teach. The present 
social status of village schoolmasters generally is 
not as high as it used to be when there were more 
indigenous schools: and it is very doubtful 
whether many of the present village schoolmasters 
exert any beneficial influence among the villagers. 
Formerly the schoolmasters used to be held in 
great respect, and exercised a beneficial influence 
among the villagers; but they were men who 
devoted their life and soul to the work, and whose 
personal qualifications were often of a high order, 
and they were not ill-paid servants sent to the 
village from outside to teach things which were 
not useful to the people. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10 .—There is no doubt that one of 
the causes which stand in the way of diffusion 
of primary instruction is the improper selection 
of subjects. But a proper selection of subjects 
alone will not bring about diffusion of primary 
instruction to the extent desired by Government. 

At present most people send their children to 
the Government schools with a view to qualify 
them for securing Government or other service. 
There are many parents who send their children 
to the schools only for a time till they can be 
employed with profit in occupations for which 
they are to be trained, in order that their children 
may be occupied, and have no time to bother 
them all the day long, and commit mischief and 
injure themselves if left alone to play about. 
Some time ago there were many children made 
to attend the Government schools in the villages 
to please the authorities, or to ward off their dis¬ 
pleasure. 

As to those who do not send their children to 
the Government schools, there are some who look 
upon the education imparted in the schools with 
contempt and distrust. There are others again 
(though their number is decreasing every year) 
who look upon all education with similar feelings. 
There are many who require the assistance of their 
children in their occupations for earning their live¬ 
lihood, and who are too poor to spare their children 
for sending them to school. There are, again, others 
who find thatall those who attend the schools cannot 
secure service ; and that those who have attended 
schools but have failed to secure service, are not 
much better for the education they have received; 
on the other hand, they find that the boys have 
imbibed ideas of a high standard of living and the 
habit of doing little or no work and hating their 
hereditary callings; and that those who even 
take to their own occupations have not their 
heart in the work, and that by beginning late 
they have not all the aptitude and experience 
which those who did not attend the schools, and 
who began their occupation earlier, have; and that 
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what the hoys learn in the school they soon forget; 
and finding this, they do not like to send their 
children to the Government schools. 

When such is the state of the country, it is not 
probable that for a long time to come primary 
education can be diffused to the extent to which it is 
desired by Government; for many of the causes 
which stand in the way of diffusion of education 
are beyond the control of Government. 

But still Government can do a great deal in 
the way of diffusion of elementary education by 
making its acquisition easy and a work of the 
shortest time possible ; and by making it of a 
kind which might be useful to the people in their 
every-day life, and by imparting it in a way 
which might not have the tendency of unfitting 
people from following their hereditary occupa¬ 
tions. 

I am not for proposing to convert the village 
schools into schools of agriculture with model 
farms attached to them. This is impracticable for 
want of funds. Then it is doubtful whether this 
is even required when it is considered that the 
whole life of the son of an agriculturist is a study 
to him of agriculture practically if all his time is 
not taken up by books. It is doubtful, again, 
whether abstract and new principles taught in 
schools can be usefully carried out into practice. 
Besides, there might be two opinions about the 
utility and suitability for this country of improve¬ 
ments which have not been tried long and found 
good by the experience of the people. 

However, the introduction of mental arithmetic 
and account-keeping in all primary schools, and 
the introduction of rough plane-table drawing and 
surveying of fields in the schools for the agricul¬ 
tural classes, must tend to make the schools more 
acceptable to the community at large, and especi¬ 
ally to the agricultural classes. Lessons on agri¬ 
cultural improvements and ‘ treatment of cattle 
might also be introduced in the schools for agri¬ 
cultural classes ; but it is doubtful how far such 
lessons can be practically useful. However, these 
might tend to create in the boys a taste for such 
studies. 

Ques. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —Urdu, which is recognised and 
taught in the schools in the Panjab, and is the 
court language besides, is neither the vernacular 
nor the dialect of the people. It is like a classical 
language to the masses, and is unintelligible to 
the great majority of the people, Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans, in the Panjab. Dialects of the 
Panjabi and Hindi are spoken in the Panjab, and 
they are of the Sanskrit stock ; their vocabulary 
and grammar are allied to the Sanskrit. The 
Urdu differs from them in its written characters, 
and is every day adopting more and more of the 
grammatical forms and. vocabulary of the Persian 
and Arabic languages, which are foreign to the 
country. Very few Arabic and Persian words are 
met with in the spoken language and songs of the 
people, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, as com¬ 
pared with words of the Sanskrit stock; whereas 
Urdu is becoming a conglomeration of only Arabic 
and Persian words, joined together by one or two 
Hindi particles, or similar words in a sentence. 

The Urdu is unintelligible to the masses ; and 
though it is recognised as the court language, it 


is not understood by the people who resort to the 
courts. The Urdu, it would be more proper to 
say, is the written language of the courts; for 
the spoken language even in courts is the verna¬ 
cular of the people. 

There is no doubt that the schools are not really 
useful to the people at large, because the spoken 
language of the people, or a language closely 
allied to the spoken language, is not taught in 
the schools, and is not recognised as the court 
language. This is one of the main causes why 
elementary education has not been diffused among 
the masses, and has not borne good fruits. For it 
is not an elementary education which the Govern¬ 
ment has been trying to impart, but a difficult 
classical education, which requires a long time 
for acquisition, and even then it is not sufficiently 
well acquired; and is then generally soon effaced 
from the mind, for it is not an education in a 
language' spoken and understood by the people. 

Here attention may be drawn to an important 
fact disclosed by the last census. Out of a total 
population of 4,546,781 males among Hindus 
(Sikhs and Jains), there are 368,275 persons who 
can read and write; whereas, out of a total popu¬ 
lation of 5,639, 845 males among Muhammadans 
in the Panjab, only 95, 816 persons can read and 
write. There is no doubt that this result is 
mainly due to the Hindus still retaining, to a 
great extent, their easy characters and their 
spoken languages as the medium of instruction. 
And this disproportion in favour of Hindus is 
found to exist, though in the last census many 
who knew reading and writing through Lande 
and other indigenous characters were shown as not 
knowing reading and writing ; and though 
Government has been directly and indirectly dis¬ 
couraging the learning to read and write through 
the spoken language of the people and by means 
of the indigenous characters. 

It is clear, then, that if Government wants to 
extend elementary education, it must convey it 
through the spoken language of the people, or a 
language closely allied to the spoken language, 
and through the Hagari characters by which 
reading and writing are learnt more easily and 
more quickly than through any other characters. 

But it would be necessary, at the same time, 
to recognise in the courts the Nagari characters, 
aud the Hindi language, which is the vernacular 
of the people in some places, and closely allied to 
the vernacular in other places in the Panjab ; 
otherwise the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. Litigation is every year increasing in 
the country, and it would be productive of very 
bad results if what is taught in the schools is not 
recognised in the court. 

Ques. 12.-— Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12 .—The system of payment to teachers 
by results is very suitable for encouraging the 
growth of indigenous schools. For those indige¬ 
nous schools which depend upon the master alone, 
the system of payment by results would perhaps 
be found to work better than the system of grants 
in-aid. Even in other schools for imparting 
elementary instruction, the system of payment by 
results, if adopted as a supplemental measure, is 
likely to be productive of good results. 

As to payment to the students by results, that 
exists to a certain extent even now in the form of 
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giving scholarships and prizes to the best o£ the 
successful students, and it is found to have a 
beneficial influence upon the prc motion of educa¬ 
tion. 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .—The scale of fees fcr district schools 
is laid down by the Director’s Circular No. 10, 
dated 18th April 1882. The sons of agriculturists 
are exempted from payment of foes in the primary 
schools. 

The educational cess is a tax upon lands, and 
it falls (speaking in a popular way) upon the 
consumers of the agricultural produce,*, e., upon 
the population at large, and not upon the agricul¬ 
turists alone. Therefore, there is no reason why 
the sons of agriculturists alone should be exempt¬ 
ed from the payment of fees in the primary 
schools. At any rate the scale oi: fees should not 
be so high for people with small incomes, and 
provision should be made for exempting children 
of very poor parents. However, when fees are 
taken in primary schools, those should be divided 
among the teachers, and not paid into the Govern¬ 
ment treasury. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14 .—The number of primary schools can 
be increased in the following ways :— 

(a) By making instruction in primary schools 
elementary and easy, i e., by imparting 
it, as a general rule, through the real 
vernacular, or a language closely allied 
to the vernacular of the people, and 
through the Deva Niigari characters, 
wherever practicable ; and by recog¬ 
nising the characters and the vernacular 
in courts, and so creating a demand for 
primary instruction. This will tend to 
encourage the establishment of indi¬ 
genous schools.' 

(J) By ceasing to discourage the establish¬ 
ment and gfowth of indigenous schools, 
but undertaking to encourage them, and 
by recognising them as part of a system 
of national education ; snd by gathering 
and publishing statistics about the indi¬ 
genous schools in the Educational Re¬ 
ports, whenever practicable. 

(c) By adopting the principle of payment by 

results in connection with indigenous 
schools which depend upon the master 
alone, and by extending the system of 
grant-in-aid towards others. 

(d) By administering the locil funds, as sug¬ 

gested in answers 2 aid 7. This sys¬ 
tem, besides encouraging local self-gov¬ 
ernment and economy, will induce 
people to establish a primary school in 
every large village by adding from their 
own pockets to the tax for education 
collected from the village, when that tax 
is not sufficient to give a separate school 
to the locality. 

The primary schools will be rendered more 
efficient gradually as secondary and high education 
spreads, by giving to the country more efficient 
teachers; and also by abolishing or making op¬ 
tional the study of Persian in primary schools, 
and by conveying instruction through the Deva 


Nagari characters and Hindi language, which will 
make it practicable for the education imparted in 
primary schools to be useful and of an effective 
character. 

Ques. 15 ,—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854 ? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15 .—The Government college at Delhi 
was closed by the Panjab Government on 1st 
April 1877 by its Resolution No. 567, dated 15th 
February 1877. The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in paragraph 62 of their 
despatch, say that “ it is far from our wish to 
check the spread of education, in the slightest 
degree, by the abandonment of a single school.” 
That the closing of the Delhi college has injuri¬ 
ously affected the spread of high English educa¬ 
tion, will be apparent from considering that where¬ 
as on the 31st March 1877, the number of scho¬ 
lars receiving high education in the Panjab was 
142; on the 31st March 1881 the number of scho¬ 
lars was only 94. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment to protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—Under the present circumstances, I 
do not know of any case in the Punjab in which 
a Government institution of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to a private body 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to the interests which it is the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment to protect. 

If Government, however, laid down that, as a 
general rule, no appointment over R 100 will be 
given in its offices to those who have not passed 
(say) the B.A. examination, and that no one can 
.become a pleader, or a Magistrate, or a Judge 
unless he is a graduate, the Government might, 
after some years, close most of the Government 
institutions of the higher order, and it would not 
injure education in the country. In that case, 
a college might be maintained, even without aid, 
and boys would pay and read and demand no 
scholarship. 

In support of this, there is the case of Ben¬ 
gal, where a man cannot become a pleader or 
a munsif without being a graduate. It is found 
practicable accordingly in Calcutta to maintain 
colleges even without Government grants-iu-aid. 
For filling those colleges it is not necessary there 
to offer scholarships. 

In the Panjab high education is not encouraged 
as in Bengal, and so it is not practicable for the 
people to start a college here. In the Panjab it 
is not necessary to be a graduate for becoming a 
pleader even, not to say anything of posts under 
Government; and so there is no reason why people 
should be found willing to pay for high edu¬ 
cation. 

It might be mentioned that as attendance at 
law classes of the Panjab University College is 
to a great extent necessary for joining the exami¬ 
nations for mukhtars and pleaders in the Panjab, 
and as passing the examinations is essential for 
becoming a mukhtar or pleader, it is found that 
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the people are willing' to pay heavy fees for atten¬ 
dance at the law classes, and for joining the law 
examinations. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Aus. 17 .—In the Panjab, under the exist¬ 
ing condition of things, there are not many gen¬ 
tlemen who might he able and ready to come for¬ 
ward and aid in the establishment of colleges and 
high schools. There are many who are ready and 
able to establish lower schools. However, if Gov¬ 
ernment liberally encouraged high education, and 
were willing to give grants-in-aid, it would not 
he difficult to have more men and societies who 
could establish colleges and high schools also upon 
the grant-in-aid system. 

I might mention here that it is not possible for 
people to exert themselves enthusiastically for 
establishing colleges and schools when cold water 
is thrown over their efforts in that direction. At 
Delhi the people exerted themselves and collected 
funds, and they would have collected more for the 
establishment of a college upon the grant-in-aid 
system, but an impression came to prevail that 
Sir Robert Egerton did not encourage the move¬ 
ment, and so the movement became slack. Now 
the people have been told by His Honour the 
present Lieutenant-Governor that "any move¬ 
ment at present to revive the old Delhi College 
would be peculiarly ill-timed/' because, says His 
Honour, “ one of the last acts of my predecessor 
was to sanction a grant-in-aid of R.5,400 a year 
for college education in connection with the Cam¬ 
bridge Mission at Delhi.” 

I will mention another instance of a similar 
kind. The public-spirited late Munshi Jumna 
Prasad of Ludhiana established a Hindu school at 
Ludhiana in 1873; that school has, under various 
difficulties, continued to exist up to now. Several 
times applications for grants-in-aid for that school 
were made to the Government but without suc¬ 
cess. It was thought by the people that the 
Hindu school did not receive grauts-in-aid, because 
the Missionaries, who have a school at Ludhiana, 
did not like that a Hindu school should exist 
there. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Am. 18 .—Nothing but the making of high 
education as an indispensable condition for secur¬ 
ing high and lucrative posts under Government 
will create a real demand for high education, and 
stimulate private effort to establish and maintain 
higher educational institutions. It will be long 
before high education comes to be sought for for 
other objects. 

Up to now, high education has not been made 
an indispensable condition for securing high and 
lucrative posts under Government. Indeed the 
Engineering College at Roorki requires Native 
candidates for the post of assistant engineers to 
be graduates; but that profession has been practi¬ 


cally closed for the Natives. So one stimulus for 
acquiring high education in the Panjab is gone. 

In Bengal the desire to become a pleader is one 
of the great inducements to pass the B.A. exami¬ 
nation, as nobody can be a pleader there who is 
not a graduate. But in the Panjab a man can 
be a pleader without being a graduate; in fact 
even without knowing English. So another great 
inducement for acquiring high education is non¬ 
existent in the Panjab. 

It is needless to repeat that high education is 
not an indispensable condition for securing high 
and lucrative posts in the Panjab. On the other 
hand, people are beginning to have a suspicion 
that authorities in the Panjab do not look upon 
high education and encouragement with favour. 
Under these circumstances, if Government were 
to announce its determination to withdraw, after 
a given term of years, from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution in the Panjab, 
the suspicion of people would grow into a firm 
belief that the Government had determined to 
put down high education; and that would have 
very injurious effects on the interests of the 
country. 

The first and the greatest requisite for ensuring 
the maintenance of a higher educational institu- 
tion on a private footing is to create a real and a 
great demand for high education, by making 
high education as an indispensable condition for 
securing high and lucrative posts under Govern¬ 
ment, and for following the profession of pleaders. 
That done, the Government can rely on private 
effort, and aid it, when necessary, for the main¬ 
tenance of higher educational institutions. 

At present the Government should help the 
efforts of those people who are trying to revive 
the old Delhi College ; and that will teach people 
to maintain a college on a private footing with 
the help of grant-in-aid. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —The grant-in-aid system has been 
mainly of use to Missionaries. From the Panjab 
Educational Report for 1880-81, paragraph 46, it 
will be found that, with the exception of the Anglo- 
Sanskrit School at Delhi under the management of 
a committee of Native gentlemen, all the aided 
English schools for secondary education of Natives 
are mission schools. 

That education in Christian religion is compul¬ 
sory in the mission schools, which are aided by 
Government, is a great grievance of the people. 
It ought to be made a rule that in all schools 
aided by Government religious education shall be 
optional, and imparted in the last hour; and no 
sum from the grant-in-aid shall be expended in 
imparting religious instruction to the boys; and 
that iu a grant-in-aid school set up by people of 
one religion, boys of a different religion shall not 
be excluded, 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Go¬ 
vernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The whole educational system, as at 
present administered, cannot be said to be of prac- 
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tical neutrality. As matter of fact, mission 
schools and colleges have greater chance of get¬ 
ting grant-in-aid than schools and colleges set up 
by others. If a mission school exists in one place 
then there is no hope of another school getting 
a grant-in-aid in that locality, tt is very objec¬ 
tionable that the teaching of religious doctrines 
of any denomination in a school which receives 
grant-in-aid from Government or local or Muni¬ 
cipal funds should be compulsory. 

In some eases people send their children to a 
mission school because no other school exists in 
the locality; in other cases because a mission 
school is cheaper, and also, as it is believed by some, 
that English is learnt better there. So all mis¬ 
sion schools are in a flourshirg condition, the 
parents hoping that their children will not become 
Christians. But the generality of people think 
that Government aids the mission schools because 
it secretly wants that people should embrace the 
Christiau religion. Why should otherwise, say 
they, the teaching of Bible every day, the attend¬ 
ance at churches and Sunday schools, and taking 
part in prayers by remaining in the standing 
position, be compulsory in mission schools which 
receives Government grant-in-aid ? Why should, 
ask they, a boy be expelled from the school and 
punished if he declines to do any of these? 
Indeed, this compulsory teaching of the Christian 
religion to Hindu and Muhammadan boys cannot 
have any wholesome results. It tends to make 
the boys disbelievers and hypocrites. The Muham¬ 
madans who are charged with having forcibly 
converted Hindus to the Muhammadan faith, now 
exultingly point out that the Kuran and prayers 
are not compulsorily taught to Hindus in schools 
set up by Muhammadans. 

Ques. 21 .—-What classes principally avail 
themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21 .—It is the middle classes principally 
who avail themselves of Government and aided 
schools and colleges for the education of their 
children. 

The Director’s Circular No. 10, dated 18th 
April 1882, which lays down the scale of fees in 
district schools, shows that the complaint that 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for the edu¬ 
cation of their children, is wholly foundationless 
as regards education imparted in Government 
schools. The rate of fees in the district schools 
is perhaps high, but it is in no way low. 

In the Government college, Lahore, the rate of 
fees is R2 per mensem. At the first sight this 
rate may appear low, but when regard is had to 
all the circumstances, it no louger appears to be 
inadequate. The Lahore Government College has 
hitherto been attended mainly by young men 
from the middle classes, most of whom would 
have been unable to prosecute their studies in the 
college without the aid of scholarships; much less 
could they have been able to afford to pay high 
fees. The raising of fees in Ihe Lahore Govern¬ 
ment College, under the existing conditions, 
would only amount to closing the doors of high 
education to the people at large. Indeed, if Gov¬ 
ernment made it a rule that the possession of 
Panjib. 


high education should be an indispensable condi¬ 
tion for getting the high and lucrative posts under 
Government, then Government might raise the 
fees, and the college would be even more largely 
attended than at present. Even now the num¬ 
ber of people who are willing to incur expense 
for the education of their children and their rela¬ 
tions is increasing. It must be borne in mind that 
only those are willing and ready to pay for high 
education who are alive to the advantages of high 
education, and who are benefited by it. All those 
who possess wealth are not the persons who are de¬ 
sirous to secure high education for their children ; 
and, as a general rule, the sous of wealthy persons 
have not hitherto being distinguished by the love 
for high education. 

1 might here quote the remarks, on this point, 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Panjab. 
In his report for 1879-80, paragraph 10, the 
Director writes as follows : — 

“ It is sometimes asked why Government should expend 
so much money on the education of college students ; and 
why such students, if they value a University education, 
should not be required to pay for it themselves. The 
money saved by the abolition of colleges might, it is urged, 
be expended to greater advantage on primary education. It 
seems to be believed that Government money is expended 
solely for the benefit of a few fortunate young men, and 
that Government itself derives no advantage from the ex¬ 
penditure. Nothing could possibly be more fallacious than 
this view of the matter. College students have not the 
means to pay the cost of their own education ; and if their 
so doing were made a condition of the maintenance of a 
college, the college would cease to exist. If the college 
were closed, there would be no efficient master available for 
English schools, and no qualified superintendents for primary 
schools; and the measure would be a fatal blow to the secon¬ 
dary and primary schools of the province. It is not, how¬ 
ever, the interests of secondary education and of primary 
education alone that depend on the existence of an efficient 
college. The most important appointments under Govern¬ 
ment that are open to Natives are now generally bestowed 
on men who have received a college education. These must 
be given to men of inferior attainments, if no college existed 
* * * * . There can be no doubt that to cut oft - the supply 
of efficient candidates for employment by closing the col¬ 
lege would be the falsest economy that could be ima¬ 
gined. ” 

With reference to the Director’s remarks, it is 
necessary to point out that the most important 
appointments in the Pan jab that are open to Natives, 
are not yet generally bestowed on men who have 
received a college education; and that 1 hough the 
college exists, Government chooses to bestow these 
on men of inferior attainments. 

But the imparting of college education is not 
only necessary for creating an efficient body of 
public servants ; it is necessary also for increasing 
in the community the number of enlightened men, 
who are more essential for the well-being of the 
State and the people than men with little edu¬ 
cation. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of 
a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. — I do not know of any institution 
in the Panjab in which English is taught which 
is supported entirely by fees. There are many 
small indigenous schools in which the vernaculars 
and the oriental classical languages are taught 
which are supported entirely by fees. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for 
a non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu- 

81 
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tiou ? If so, under what conditions do you con- 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Under the present . condition of 
things, it is not possible for a non-Government 
institution (excluding mission schools and 
colleges) of the higher order to become influential 
and stable when in direct competition with a 
similar Government institution. 

It might become so, if there were created by 
Government a great demand for high education 
as in Calcutta. 

Ques. 24. —Is the canse of higher education 
in your province injured by any unhealthy compe¬ 
tition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would 
you apply ? 

Ans. 24. —The cause of high education in 
the Panjab cannot be injured by any unhealthy 
competition, as there is no competition at all. 

Ques 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —The number of (English) educated 
Natives in the Panjab is comparatively small, and 
there are not many among them who are without 
employment of some kind or other. Hut the 
increase in the number of educated Natives has 
been checked by the acquisition of high education 
not having been encouraged to the desirable extent, 
and by the possession of high education not having 
been made an indispensable condition for secur¬ 
ing the high and lucrative posts under Govern¬ 
ment, and for becoming pleaders. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —The instruction imparted in second¬ 
ary schools is calculated, to a great extent, to 
store the minds of those who do not pursue their 
studies further with useful information which can 
be turned to practical account. But changes are 
required in the subjects and method of instruction, 
and in the system of examinations and selection of 
examiners, to secure better the desired result of 
storing the mind with useful and practical inform¬ 
ation. At present, however, the information 
has proved useful and practical for making the 
recipients generally fit to become clerks only. 
But those among them who have been independ¬ 
ent and energetic enough to apply themselves to 
trade have found the knowledge of English of 
great use and help to them in their callings. 

Ques. 217. —Do you thiuk there is any truth 
in the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation of the University ? If so, are you of opi¬ 
nion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —The attention of teachers and of 
pupils in the highest classes in schools is indeed 
directed to the Entrance Examination of the Uni¬ 
versity, but there does not appear to be any thing 
objectionable or injurious in that On the other 
band, the examination stimulates both the teachers 
and the pupils to work vigorously. The fact that 
the attention is directed to the examination does 
not impair the practical value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life. But it is desirable that reforms should be 
made in the system of examination. There is no 
doubt that the examination guides the course of 


instruction and the direction of the employment of 
energy in the schools. The object of the examina¬ 
tion should be to test whether the pupils have ac¬ 
quired a tolerably good knowledge of the books 
and the subjects which they were required to learn, 
and not to pluck as many candidates as possible. 
The questions should be such as would not en¬ 
courage cramming. Questions which even those 
who are proficient in the subject cannot answer 
should never be allowed. 

To secure better results, then, it is necessary 
that reforms should be made in the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination, and not that the attention of t.eachers 
and pupils should be diverted from the exami¬ 
nation. 

Here I beg leave to point out two most ob¬ 
jectionable recommendations which have been 
made by the Education Committee appointed by 
the Government in 1879 regarding the middle- 
school examination. One is to raise the mini¬ 
mum pass marks in certain cases. The other is to 
treat caligraphy as two distinct subjects of exami¬ 
nation, instead of including it under the head of 
English and Urdu. With respect to the first 
recommendation, the Director of Public Instruction, 
in his Report for 1880-81, remarks that “if the 
new scale of pass marks, which is much higher 
than prevails in the University examinations, were 
adopted at present, it would have the effect of 
causing a large proportion of failures/'' With re¬ 
gard to the second recommendation, the Director 
remarks that “ this considerably diminishes a can¬ 
didate’s chance of passing. There will always be 
some candidates who, both in English and Urdu, 
obtain more than pass marks in other parts of the 
examination and less in caligraphy and vice versd. 
Such boys may pass if caligraphy forms a part of 
the English and Urdu examinations respectively, 
but will fail if it is treated as a separate subject.” 
I do not mean to ignore the value of a good hand 
when I say that this rule should be cancelled. 
When it is remembered that the object of the 
schools is not merely to train clerks for Govern¬ 
ment service, and that there are many very able 
men who have indifferent kind of handwriting, it 
seems to be a most objectionable rule to lay down 
that if a man has not a very fine hand, he should 
not be allowed to read beyond the middle-school 
standard in the schools ! 

Then, again, if the middle-school examina¬ 
tion were only for the object of marking that a 
man had acquired so much knowledge, and not 
for determining whether he will be allowed to 
read any further in the schools, there would not be 
anything objectionable in raising the pass marks 
in the examination. But as success or failure in 
the middle-school examination determines whe¬ 
ther a man will or will not be allowed to prosecute 
his studies further, the raising of pass marks will 
have a very injurious effect on the diffusion of 
education. Even now the complaint is universal 
that the middle school examination is very stiff. 
There are many who believe that from the time 
that this examination has been instituted the aver¬ 
age age of boys in the high schools has been raised ; 
because, as a general rule, boys fail several times 
before they can pass the examination and get pro¬ 
motion. So it happens that most men, after read¬ 
ing up to the 20th year of their life, find that 
instead of finishing their school and college educa¬ 
tion by graduating, they are still year after year 
toiling unsuccessfully to pass the middle school 
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examination. It is the middle-school examina¬ 
tion which impairs the value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life, inasmuch as it demands the sacrifice of some 
of the best years of the lives of many who fail at 
the examination, and either give up their studies 
despairing to pass the examinatim, or study again 
to go up for it. 

There is one more rule whith has the effect 
of impairing the value of education in secondary 
schools, inasmuch as it eats up many years of the 
lives of able pupils. Formerly an able boy could 
finish his education in the mission schools in as 
many years as he chose by applying himself vigor¬ 
ously and assiduously to his studies, for there was 
no inflexible rule that a man nust read in one 
class for one year, and that lit should spend as 
many years of his life in the school as it pleases 
the educational authorities to fix the number of 
classes. 

It is not the Entrance Examination of which 
people complain, but the middle-school examina¬ 
tion, and this rule of the Educat onal Department. 

Ques. 28 .— Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country ? If you t.hink so, what do 
you regard as the causes of th s state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28 .—The number of puoils in secondary 
schools who present themselves for the University 
Entrance Examination is not v ery large in the 
Panjab. If the requirement of the country is 
considered to he the necessity of finding candidates 
for Government service, then also the number 
cannot be unduly large, as posts continue to be 
given to men of very little education. Why 
should Government fix a very low examination— 
lower than the middle-school examination—for 
admission into Government send ?e, if the market 
is overstocked with candidates wl o have passed the 
Entrance Examination ? There can be only two 
reasons : either there are not n any who pass the 
Entrance Examination, or Gove ■nment does not. 
want to encourage people to pass that examination, 
and does not care to get men of better education 
for employing as its servants. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails iu your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as be¬ 
tween Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—Scholarships are awarded from (1) 
provincial revenues, (2) district and Municipal 
funds, (3) other sources, including the Panjab 
University College. 

Government scholarships in the Lahore College 
were formerly awarded in accordance with the 
results of the Calcutta University examinations, 
when the scholarships were devoted to the promo¬ 
tion of high English education. They are now 
awarded in accordance with the results of the ex¬ 
aminations of the Panjab University College, and 
are given to vernacular students also. It is feared 
that this change will affect injuriously the interests 
of high English education in the Panjab. 

Rules regarding the award of scholarships by 
district and Municipal committees are laid down 
in the Director's Circular No. 4 'serial No. 282), 
dated 22ud February 18S2. The Director had 


proposed that the sons of non-agriculturists also 
residing in localities where there are no Munici¬ 
palities should be eligible for scholarships awarded 
by district committees. But this proposal was 
not sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 
plea that “ the fund from which district scholar¬ 
ships are given is contributed by the agricultural 
classes only, and nothing at all is paid towards it 
by non-agriculturists.''’ It is feared that this ob¬ 
jection is founded upon misconception : the fund 
is collected by a tax upon produce of land; and 
the tax must ultimately fall upon the consumers of 
the produce, and not on the producers alone, if it 
is a burden on the community. 

By the Director’s Circular No. 13, dated 9th 
June 1882, the Government scholarship system 
has been extended to aided schools also, which 
have been placed on an equal footing with Govern¬ 
ment schools in this respect. The right principle 
of awarding Government scholarships according 
to merit has been recognised in this Circular. 
This principle should be extended to district and 
Municipal fund scholarships also. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30. —Municipal support is extended to 
grant-in-aid schools, and the Missionaries profit 
more by that than other bodies. If the people get 
a real voice in the management of the affairs of 
Municipal committees, the aid to mission schools 
is sure to suffer, if religious instruction is not 
made optional for Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —University curriculum affords a suffi¬ 
cient training for teachers in secondary schools. 
Special Normal schools are not needed for the 
purpose. It is waste of time and funds to teach 
the subjects which the students have already mas¬ 
tered, and in which they have passed examinations 
successfully. The training college at Lahore is 
considered by the people an unnecessary insti¬ 
tution. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32 .—Village schools and other schools 
supported from district and Municipal funds are 
generally inspected quarterly by the district in¬ 
spector of schools, annually by the assistant in¬ 
spector and the inspector, and occasionally by the 
civil authorities of the district. 

The district schools are inspected by the assist¬ 
ant inspector and the inspector, but the assist¬ 
ant does not inspect the upper schools. 

The work of inspection can be done better by 
employing efficient, yet cheap, Native agency, in 
the form of divisonal inspectors, getting from 
R300 to fit CM) a month, whose duty should 
be to inspect all schools in the division (of the 
Commissioner) in which they are employed. The 
work will be done better, because they will have 
smaller circles under them than the inspectors, and 
they will do their work of inspection throughout 
the year, and not in winter alone, as is at present 
done by inspectors. The posts of inspectors 
should come under reduction. 
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The keeping of highly-paid European inspectors 
and assistant inspectors for inspection of the 
village primary schools is a pure waste of resources 
and abilities which could be much better employed. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —If the educational system were mould¬ 
ed to suit the wants and wishes of the people, 
there will be found men and societies who would be 
willing to undertake the work of inspection and 
examination in the localities where they are. Men 
who are really competent to do the work might be 
made honorary inspectors, and their suggestions 
should carry weight and be duly considered. 
Otherwise people will not be willing to undergo 
the trouble of doing a work which is productive 
of no results. The introduction of Nagri and 
Hindi into the schools can secure a large number 
of competent inspectors and examiners for verna¬ 
cular schools. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department, in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as unne¬ 
cessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 55.—The free development of private in¬ 
stitutions is checked by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment and the officers of the Government, inas¬ 
much as when a school is found to spring up or 
exist which attracts to it students of the locality 
and interferes with the Government or mission 
school, every effort, direct and indirect, is made to 
put down such an institution, which is considered 
to have no right to exist where the Government 
or mission school is in existence. 

The private institutions are ignored by the edu¬ 
cational and other officers of Government, and are 
not visited and inspected, and never receive prizes 
and other attention from Government; and so 
people consider that Government does not want 
to encourage such institutions, and accordingly 
they themselves neglect such institutions. 

Private institutions, in which text- book in use 
in Government schools are not taught, labour 
under greater disadvantage, and have no chance of 
receiving any attention from educational and other 
officers of Government. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by the other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —The vernacular schools should be under 
the control of the village and divisional boards 
and Municipal committees, as suggested in the 
answers to questions 2, 7, 8, and costs of those 
schools should be met from the funds at the dis¬ 
posal of the boards and the committees. 

The cost of district inspection, and of construc¬ 
tion of school-houses, should be met from district 
and Municipal funds. The district and Munici¬ 
pal committees should be at liberty to give 
scholarships aud prizes in schools maintained from 
the provincial funds. When there are sufficient 
funds at the disposal of the committees, they 
might contribute, wholly or in part, for the main¬ 
tenance of the English schools, but these schools 


should be under the control of the Educational 
Department alone. The cost of higher inspection 
and direction of English schools and colleges 
should be met from the provincial funds. The 
establishment of private and aided schools should 
be encouraged by the system of grant-in-aid, pay¬ 
ment by results, scholarships and prizes from pro¬ 
vincial, district, and Municipal funds, with this 
provision, that in such schools religious instruction 
shall not be compulsory. 

Aided schools must be inspected by Government 
officers; and private schools, when their managers 
desire them to be so inspected. Honorary inspectors, 
or visitors, or committees, of such persons should be 
created, who should have the power of visiting and 
inspecting the Government and aided schools, and 
of making suggestions. Female education should 
be entirely under the control of the people. Gov¬ 
ernment should give grants-in-aid when required. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37.— If Government withdraws from the 
direct management of schools or colleges, it would 
have a disastrous effect on the spread of education 
unless it makes the possession of education an 
indispensable condition for securing high and 
lucrative posts under Government. In that case 
alone the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes is 
possible. The establishment of Missionary insti¬ 
tutions cannot be considered to be a growth of a 
spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combina¬ 
tion for local purposes, and so cannot be regarded 
as a gain in any sense to the country. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —If the possession of high education is 
made an indispensable condition for securing high 
and lucrative posts under Government, schools and 
colleges managed by the people will spring up, and 
the staudard of instruction will not deteriorate if 
inspection and direction by Government be kept 
up and a healthy competition is maintained. 

The schools and colleges will disappear, and the 
standard of instruction in them, if it be possible 
for them to exist, will deteriorate, if Government 
withdraws from the direct management aud does 
not throw open appointments liberally to those 
who are educated, and does not inspect and direct 
the schools, and if the competition for the Univer¬ 
sity degrees becomes less. In order to provide 
against the standard of instruction deteriorating 
in higher institutions, it might be further desirable 
that Government should maintain one or more 
institutions of the kind in a province as models 
for others. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place in 
the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —Instruction in duty and principles of 
moral conduct occupy a place in the course of 
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Government colleges and schools generally in an 
indirect way. Moral philosophy is taught as an 
optional subject of study in the Government 
colleges; it is not a subject of study in the 
schools. But the lessons in morality that are 
ingrained in the heart in the seh :>ol and the college 
from the masters of English literature and from 
history are more efficacious in the way of moral 
training than the direct instruct ion in dnty and in 
principles of moral conduct would be. It is desir¬ 
able that the selection of boohs in schools and 
colleges should he made by keej ing this in view. 

Ques. 40 ,—Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of studeits in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 ,—In the Government district schools 
there are parallel bars, swinging pole, cricket, &c., 
provided for physical exercise, and some teachers 
and district officers (as Mr. Wakefield, Deputy 
Commissioner of Ludhiana) take special interest in 
the physical exercises of the students; but as a 
general rule, teachers and the district officers are 
iudifferent to the physical development and well¬ 
being of the students. The physical condition of 
the students generally is -found to suffer on account 
of the education they receive in the colleges and 
schools. The reasons appear tc be that boys are 
not yet alive to this; that sedentary habits tell 
upon the health, and that exairiners in almost all 
examinations put such questions which require 
great cramming, and that in so ne examinations a 
very high percentage is required for passing. The 
teaching of Persian as a compulsory subject in the 
schools adds to the work of t re boys and thus 
injures their health. The attendance at schools 
for so many hours is also not c msistent with the 
physical development of the boys. Special certi¬ 
ficates, marks, and prizes should be given in all 
schools and colleges to those students who dis¬ 
tinguish themselves in physical axercise, and some 
few marks might be deducted in the school ex¬ 
aminations in case of candidates who do not look 
to their health. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with w lick you are ac¬ 
quainted ; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41 .—There is a certain amount of indige¬ 
nous instruction for girls among 1 he Muhammadans 
and the Sikhs in the Panjab. Among the Mu¬ 
hammadans some girls are taught the reading of 
the Kuran, and among Sikhs, uere and there, a 
little of Gurmuklii. But with the diffusion of 
education and the spread of societies like the Arya 
and the Brahmo Sem6jes and Sabhas and Anju- 
mans, a desire for female education among the 
people is springing up. Perhaps the Arya Somaj 
has done and will do more for female education 
among the Hindus in the Panjiib than anything 
else. It has already opened a female school at 
Lahore for teaching Hindi, anc the members of 
the Somaj exert themselves in imparting instruc¬ 
tion in Hindi to the female members of their 
families at home, and in that way education is 
silently and slowly being diffused. At present 
this education is very elementary, and extends 
principally to the reading and writing in Hindi 
language and the Nagri characte's. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department iu instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction 
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imparted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—The schools for Native girls, Govern¬ 
ment and aided, are only vernacular primary 
schools. The Government vernacular schools are 
150 in number, having 3,930 number of girls on 
the rolls, and the aided schools are 162, having 
5,212 girls on the rolls. It is supposed that girls 
are taught elements of reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, but as a matter of fact the girls learn very 
little, if anything, and in most instances the 
prosperity of the schools exists more in the 
registers and reports than in reality. As to the 
girls' schools for Hindus and Muhammadans 
maintained by the Missionaries, perhaps they 
are doing more harm than good to the country by 
trying to shake the faith of the girls in their 
religion, which is so intimately connected with 
morality, and by teaching them to sing Christian 
songs in the vernacular. If the primary girls' 
schools maintained by the Government and the 
Missionaries were closed, it would make a great 
saving of resources and be productive of no 
harm. 

Female education, at least among the Hindus, 
can be left alone; it would spontaneously spread, 
if Hindi and Nagri were introduced in the schools 
for boys. 

It has been suggested that girls’ schools would 
be improved if they were open to inspection like 
the schools for the boys. It is not desirable that 
the rule of inspection of school be compulsory for 
the girls’ schools, or even that pressure should be 
brought to bear on this point. It is provided in 
the rules for giving grants-in-aid that in the case 
of girls' schools inspection shall not be enforced. 
No changes should be made in this rule. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—Mixed schools (by which I understand 
schools where boys and girl’s read together) are not 
wanted in the Panjab, and would not succeed 
among Hindus. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—Girls should not have male teachers. 
It might be stated as a general rule that Govern¬ 
ment cannot induce respectable Hindu and 
Muhammadan women to read in female Normal 
schools; and with Christian women as teachers 
the girls' schools cannot be productive of unmixed 
good. It is very difficult to suggest the best 
method of providing teachers for girls under 
these circumstances. 

Ques. 48 .*—Is any part of the expenditure 
incurred by the Government on high education iu 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48 .—No part of the expenditure incurred 
by the Government on high education in the 
Panjab is unnecessary. Only 4 per cent, of the 
money spent for education is expended for high 
education. But the existence of the Metropolitan 
Institution, Calcutta, shows that perhaps two 
colleges might be maintained with the money now 
spent for the Government College, Lahore. 

The practice of giving scholarships in colleges, 
to which objection is taken by some, has been 
very ably vindicated by the Director of Public 
Instruction in his Report for 1878-79, para¬ 
graph 10, which, though long, I beg leave 
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to quote, as it is so exhaustive au explanation 
justifying the system of granting scholarships :— 

“Objection is often taken to the practice of maintaining 
a college in which the great majority of the students, so far 
from contributing anything to the cost of education, are 
highly paid to induce them to study. At first sight this 
objection appears to be perfectly well founded, but there are 
several considerations that must not be lost sight of. In the 
first place, it will be desirable to consider why it is not to be 
expected that students will attend college unless they receive 
scholarships ; and in the second, what reasons there are for 
imparting University education at all when it can be given 
only in this artificial manner. 

“ Every one is aware that it is the custom in this country 
to marry at a very early age, and hence it happens that 
college students are generally married men with young 
families. It is easy to understand that, under these circum¬ 
stances, many considerations will induce them to begin as 
soon as possible to earn their own livelihood rather than 
continue to be a heavy burthen on their relatives. 

“ It will again be readily admitted, in these days of 
competitive examinations, that even in England the main 
consideration that presents itself to most parents is, how to 
educate their sons in such a manner as will he most likely 
to conduce to their advancement in life. It is but a small 
section, either of parents or of students, who desire know¬ 
ledge for its own sake alone, without regard either to social 
advantages, such as are obtained by a public school and 
college life, or by the necessity of competing with others in 
the career that may be selected. This being the case, it is 
not surprising that Indian students, who are pressed, more¬ 
over, by family caves, and are rarely men of independent 
means, should be governed by similar considerations; and 
the reproach, so often levelled against them, that they are 
influenced move by material considerations than by a thirst 
for knowledge, seems to me to he out of place. 

“Now it is not by any means certain that the prospects 
of Indian students will be improved by a University educa¬ 
tion. There is, of course, no doubt that a man who has 
taken his degree is likely to obtain a better appointment 
than one who has just matriculated; but it does not at all 
follow that a student who enters the public service or 
engages in any other employment immediately after matri¬ 
culation will not find himself in a better position at the 
end of four years than he would have attained to, had he 
pursued his studies for that period and taken his degree. 
Men are urgently required for the public service. There is 
a great demand for those who have obtained a fair English 
education; and it is therefore only natural that many 
students should seek for employment on matriculation, and 


that many others should accept appointments after having 
attended the college for a short time. 

“ "VVe see, then, that it is not to be expected at the present 
time that many students will attend college unless they 
receive scholarships, and we have now to consider what 
reasons can he adduced for granting University education 
at all, when it can be given only in this artificial manner. 

“ In the first place it may be urged that these scholar¬ 
ships are very small in number as compared with the whole 
population of the province; and they may he viewed as 
prizes open to every youth in the Panjdb, and awarded to 
those who show the greatest amount of ability, or of energy 
and perseverance in their studies. Prom this point of 
view, scholarships should not he awarded except in cases of 
conspicuous excellence. 

“In the second place, it can be hardly denied that it is 
advantageous to the Native community to raise the standard 
of education and to send forth some men whose inform¬ 
ation extends beyond the somewhat narrow range of an 
ordinary school education, and who, it may be hoped, will 
tend to leaven the mass of Native society. It is only by 
encouraging the most promising youths of the province to 
enter on a University career that this object can be 
attained. 

“ The strongest argument of all, however, is the necessity 
of obtaining a superior class of men for the public service. 
For qualified teachers of English, and for all the higher 
edneational appointments, the department must rely almost 
entirely on the college, and if it were not recruited by college 
students, the schools will immediately deteriorate.” 

Ques. 50 .—Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high educa¬ 
tion? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Am. 50 .—It cannot, with any reason, be said 
of the officers of the Education Department or of 
any other Government officials in the Panjab that 
they take too exclusive an interest in higher educa¬ 
tion. As has been previously remarked, only four 
per cent, of the sum spent for education is devoted 
to high education, and there is only one college 
for imparting higher education. This surely does 
not seem anything like too exclusive an interest 
in higher education. 


Cross-examination of 


By Haji Ghulam Hassan. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that if all management of 
our primary education be attached to Panjab Uni¬ 
versity or Oriental College, it will be safer than 
that what you recommend ; if not, why? 

A. 1 .—In the first place, I do not think that the 
Oriental College or the Panjab University College 
should take charge of primacy education, because 
it does not fall in the sphere of either. In the 
second place, what I advocate meets the wishes of 
the Government of India, who want to encourage 
self-government. And, moreover, it would not be 
any improvement to intrust the management of 
primary education to the Panjab University 
College, fcr, as it has been at present administered, 
there are no hopes of primary education being 
more satisfactorily looked after by it than by 
the Education Department. Besides, the Native 
members only nominally guide the affairs of the 
University. 

Q. 2 .—Is the village panchayat quite compe¬ 
tent to undertake this important work, and if there 
are some dangers, what remedy would you suggest 
for them ? 

A. 2. —I think the village panchayats are quite 
competent to undertake what I propose to entrust 
to them, the principal thing being that educa¬ 


tional cess should he collected by the lambardars 
and retained in their hands and not paid into the 
treasury, so that the pay of the teachers be paid 
to them directly by the lambardars, as is done in 
the case of patwaris. Indeed there will be some 
abuses, but those must necessarily be tolerated if 
primary education is to be made popular, and en¬ 
trusted to the people. But these will disappear 
in time. 

Q. 3. —Don’t you think to impart primary in¬ 
struction through various characters, as required 
by the different parties, would make it more popu¬ 
lar than to force any special dialect or character 
directly or indirectly ? 

A. 3 .—I have not proposed to force any parti¬ 
cular dialect or character upon all people through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Panjab. I 
have proposed to impart primary instruction 
through the Nagri characters as a general rule, 
with exceptions in the case of those whose verna¬ 
cular the Urdu really is. See my answers Nos. 2 
and 11. I do not think that the people at large 
care much, as a general rule, through what 
characters education is imparted. I think the 
Nagri character to be the easiest, and therefore 
advocate that it should be adopted as the medium 
of primary education. 
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Q. 4. —Will you please mention how and by 
whom the effort has been made to put down the 
indigenous schools ? 

A. 4. —I would not mention particular in¬ 
stances. But where there is an indigenous school 
at the same place as a Government school, pres¬ 
sure is brought to bear upon the teacher by subor¬ 
dinate officials which results in the indigenous 
school being closed. But most indigenous 
schools have been closed owing to circumstances 
mentioned in my evidence. 

Q. 5.—Don’t you think that, by restricting 
the education cess to the instruction of agricul¬ 
turists only, satisfactory arrangements might be 
made for imparting to them knowledge of agri¬ 
culture ? 

A. 5. —I do not understand the necessity of 
imparting knowledge of agricu fcure in primary 
schools at all. See my answe - 10. The ex¬ 
penditure required for making each primary 
school a school for agriculture would be much 
beyond the resources of the educational cess or 
any other funds available. At present no separate 
schools for non-agrieulturists are maintained from 
the educational cess. 

Q. 6. —Is not this the fact thit the smallness 
of the number of Muhammadars in schools is 
due partly to their wrong prejudi :es and mainly to 
their comparative poverty ? 

A. 6. —As to that, my belief is that the 
Muhammadans are not poorer than the Hindus. 
Indeed they are not as frugal as the Hindus. 
Wrong conclusions are drawn, because in judging 
of these questions the classes from which the 
students of either denominations come are not 
taken into consideration. I am under the impres¬ 
sion that if statistics are gathered, the Muham¬ 
madan and Hindu students of any particular class 
in life would be very nearly equal in proportion. 
The smallness of the number of Muhammadans 
is not due to poverty. But there are social and 
other reasons at the bottom of the question. It 
is true that Muhammadans of certain classes do 
not seek education on account o' prejudices, but 
they are very limited in u umber in the Pan jab 
proper. It is true to a greater extent of the 
frontier. 

Q, 7. —Was not the number of educated Mu¬ 
hammadans more numerous in proportion while 
they used to rule this country ? 

A. 7. —I do not know what wts the proportion 
of educated Muhammadans when they ruled the 
country. I did not see those times, and I do 
not know of any book which gives the required 
information. 

Q, 8. —If the principle which you have advo¬ 
cated regarding cesses in accordance with the rule 
of political economy be not str ctly acted upon, 
how then, in your opinion, should the non-agricul¬ 
turists be made to pay for the education of their 
children ? 

A. 8. —As they now pay, by fees. 

Q. 9 ,— Don’t you think, while at present there 
is on an average onlyoDe primary school for every 
1,300 boys, and only one out of 23 attends the 
school, the establishment of larger number of 
schools in addition to granting £.id to indigenous 
schools is essential ? If so, should not Govern¬ 
ment devote the whole amount of cess realised 
exclusively to primary education even more from 
other funds, if necessary ? 


A. 9. —No new primary schools should be 
established by Government; their establishment 
should be left to the people, as proposed in my 
evidence. As far as I know, the educational cess, 
and something more from the local rate, is devoted 
already towards primary education. 1 verified this 
in the case of the Gujarat district. 

Q. 10. —Do you think Delhi College would 
have been satisfactorily managed by Natives; if 
so, will you please mention what were the 
grounds of Government refusal ? 

A. 10 — I think the Delhi College could have 
been satisfactorily managed by Natives; but, as a 
matter of fact, the committee for reviving the 
Delhi College contained high European officials, 
besides influential Native gentlemen. Funds were 
collected by the committee, and a deputation 
waited upon His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who did not encourage the movement, which 
accordingly fell through. 

Q. 11. —Is the Native community at present 
dissatisfied on account of the late Delhi College 
being in the hands of Missionaries; if so, what 
are the grounds of this dissatisfaction ? 

A. 11. —Of course the Native community is 
very much dissatisfied that a grant should have 
been given to create a new mission college 
at Delhi, one of the principal objects of which 
will be proselytism, when their own movement to 
revive the old Delhi College was not encouraged. 

Q. 12. —How far is this statement well founded 
that the Delhi students prefer receiving high edu¬ 
cation at the Lahore College rather than at Delhi ? 

A. 12. —I do not think that this statement is 
founded on fact. 

Q. 13. —Are not the Missionaries the proper 
persons to take up the Government schools, pro¬ 
vided that they make religious instruction op¬ 
tional ? 

A. 13. —Mission schools would be less open to 
objection if they made religious instruction op¬ 
tional, but even then they would not meet the 
want* and wishes of the country, because the text¬ 
books would be generally religious in character ; 
so Missionaries would not be the proper persons to 
take up the Government schools, even if they 
make religious instruction optional. 

Q. 14. — Don’t you think high education can be 
imparted satisfactorily through the medium of 
Oriential languages also; if not, why ? 

A. 14. —I do not think that high education can 
be imparted efficiently through the medium of 
the Oriental languages for a long time to come, 
because at present there are not books in the 
Oriental languages in the subjects to be taught. 
Moreover, an elaborate machinery would be re¬ 
quired for translating scientific books to keep pace 
with science as it advances, and an artificial 
machinery which would be created for the purpose 
would not be efficient. Besides, translations 
are not satisfactory for imparting knowledge of 
science. Again, so many English words are used 
in these translations that it would be as easy to 
learn English, as to master those translations. 

Q. 15.— On what grounds, in your opinion, 
are people beginning to suspeGt that the authori¬ 
ties in the Panjab do not look upon high education 
with favour ? 

A. 15. —First came the abolition of the Delhi 
College. Then the desire and attempts to cut off 
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the connection of schools and colleges with the 
Calcutta University. Then a letter from the 
Local to the Supreme Government in 1877, in 
which high education is not much favoured. 
Then Lord Lytton’s speech at the convocation of 
the Panjdb University College in 1879, which 
breathes want of confidence in the graduates of the 
Calcutta University. People also think that the 
establishment of the Commission is also meant to 
injure the cause of high education, 

Q. 16 .—Is not this the true policy that those 
who wish high education must pay enough for it ? 

A. 16 .—This policy does not appear to be a 
sound one for the Panjab iu the present state 
of things. See my answers 21 and 48. 
Again, if Government recognises the imparting of 
education as one of its functions, there is no 
reason why it should be more anxious to impart 
primary education than to impart high education, 
when high education is more useful to the country 
than primary education. Moreover, it might be 
urged that the principle of paying for the educa¬ 
tion one receives should apply to all kinds of 
education, and not to high education alone. 

Q. 17 .—Do you think that sufficient mate¬ 
rials exist in the Pan jab for maintaining an educa¬ 
tional institution similar iu footing to the Metro¬ 
politan Institution, Calcutta? 

A. 17 .—There are perhaps men who could 
carry on such an institution, but there would not 
be students who would be willing to pay high fees 
as in Calcutta, because high education is not 
necessary in the Panjab for securing high and 
lucrative posts under Government, and for becom¬ 
ing pleaders as in Bengal. 

By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—You think that the collecting an edu¬ 
cational cess by Government, and also the payment 


of fees into the treasury, tends to destroy the 
principle of self-help among the people. Do you 
speak in this from personal experience, or is it 
only a matter of opinion on your part? 

A. 1 .—It is evident that the people are less 
inclined to help themselves in matters of educa¬ 
tion than they were. They are inclined rather to 
leave the whole matter to the Government, and 
one of the reasons of that is that the principle of 
self-help has been destroyed by Government under¬ 
taking to do what the people did themselves 
before, and by the collection of the educational 
cess and the fees in treasuries, 

Q. 2 .—On your answer 16. Do you mean 
to say that at present no student in a middle 
school can pass out of any class till he has been 
reading one year in it ? 

A. 2 .—Every student must remain in each 
class for one year, and can only be promoted sooner 
under very exceptional circumstances. This rule 
has now been imposed on mission schools also, 
and thereby their popularity has been reduced. 

By Mr. 0. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Allowing that the educational cess is 
a tax upon the consumers of agricultural produce, 
i.e., upon the population at large, and not on the 
agriculturists alone, do y.ou think that this prin¬ 
ciple can fairly be acted upon, notwithstanding 
the pledge given to spend the cess upon schools 
for agriculturists ? 

A. 1. —I do not propose that any special 
schools should be created for non-agriculturists; 
if the principle were adopted, the only change 
made would be that no fees would be taken 
from non-agriculturists also; so no pledge would 
be'broken. 


Evidence of Pandit 

Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. l .~~I have been a teacher for the last 
20 years ; have throughout this period taken as 
deep an interest in education as was possible under 
the circumstances that have surrounded me ; re¬ 
ceived a grant-in-aid from Government for some 
time ; have, since the withdrawal of the grant, 
being about 13 years since, conducted the school 
at my own cost up to the high school standard, 
but of course on a very limited scale ; have during 
all this period given instruction to many persons 
that had taken up employment, but were still 
desirous of improving their attainments further, as 
well as to those pupils of the other schools here 
(in Lahore) that found themselves weak in any 
special subject ; have by this latter means spe¬ 
cially and by a watchful observation generally, 
had many opportunities of ascertaining the defects 
of the prevailing system of education, the real 
wants of the people in the matter of education, 
and other points connected therewith. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
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suggest any improvements iu the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2.—According to my notions of what the 
objects of primary education are, I think the sys¬ 
tem of primary education under State manage¬ 
ment, as well as most of that under the manage¬ 
ment of aided schools, is not placed on a sound 
basis. 

I would make the following suggestions for its 
improvement :— 

The management of the schools should be made 
over to local boards appointed under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s resolution respecting self- 
government (if it has the good fortune to 
receive effect), wherever the schools are to be 
kept as State schools ; 

Steps should be taken to encourage people to 
start new schools or take over those now 
under State management, and to conduct 
them as private institutions, with grant-in- 
aid from Government; and 

A course of instruction should be prescribed 
(though the choice of text-books should be 
left at the discretion of the boards) with full 
regard to the real objects of primary educa¬ 
tion. (Please vule answer to question 10.) 

As several points connected with this question 
are referred to in other questions, I need not go 
into them here. 
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Ques. 3 .—Iu your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes a* What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—As there is, in Government and aided 
schools, at present no system of primary instruc¬ 
tion, in what I think the proper meaning of the 
term,—neither the course being a fit one, nor the 
dialect of the people the medium—this portion of 
the question cannot be correctly answered until a 
system is introduced, and the result is watched for 
some time. 

But that which goes at present under the name 
of primary education is not sought after by the 
people in general, but almost exclusively by those 
who desire to earn their livelihood in after-life by 
means of clerical employment, as they think it the 
first step of higher education which enables them 
to get employment. 

The instruction given in schools, other than 
Government and aided ones, is neither purely pri¬ 
mary nor secondary, but rather a compound of the 
two. As, however, under the prevailing system 
of State education, these schools are fast falling 
into decay, and as they form the subject of other 
questions" that follow, I need not dwell upon them 
here. 

I do not, at the same time, think it worth while 
to distinguish between those who themselves hold 
aloof from primary education, and those who are 
practically excluded from it, for the simple reason 
that, as a system of primary education, in my 
humble opinion, does not at all exist at present, it 
is impossible to observe the distinction enquired 
into. Without making, then, the distinction, 

I may say that, excepting such beys as receive in¬ 
struction in the old-fashioned or indigenous schools, 
the instruction, while superior to ’he primary and 
in some cases even to the secondary class, being 
only special and not general and varied, and ex¬ 
cepting such as attend the Government and aided 
schools on the European model, with a view, as 
already submitted, to get clerical employment, all 
the rest remain quite uneducatec. Most of the 
agricultural people in the country, and most of the 
lower classes of citizens in towns-—masons, labour¬ 
ers, sweetmeat-makers, shoe-makers, weavers, 
sweepers, &c.—all come under this category. 

The most important causes are ooverty and bad 
system of the departmental education, as will be 
o-one into under a separate head. 

° As to the attitude of the influential classes, it is 
somewhat painful to be remarked that as the 
majority of these are not well educated themselves 
according to the European stancard, this alone 
could account for the general attitude of indiffer¬ 
ence with which most of them seem to look towards 
the spread of education. 

Notwithstanding, however, this apparent atti¬ 
tude of indifference, the highest in iluential poople, 
Bajas and Maharajas, are certainly very favour¬ 
able to the spread of primary education, as they 
understand it, among the masses of the people. 
In regard to the Maharaja of Kashmir, I can even 
say (from personal experience) that he is far ahead 
of our Government in the matter of primaiy edu¬ 
cation, and it were fortunate if we could copy his 
sensible and munificient arrangements in this 
matter. 

Panjab. 


Next to these come smaller nobles, and so far 
as their much burdened means—and very much 
burdened they indeed are, for anything that any 
one may have to say to the contrary—allow, the 
majority of them do show a good deal of interest 
in all educational matters. But as neither is pri¬ 
mary education based on a sound foundation, nor 
have they any kind of control over, or share in, 
the management of education, they can in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances exert no good or had influence 
to any perceptible extent. 

The other wealthier classes, Sahukaris, holders of 
large Government appointments, &c., show in 
general no particular interest in the spread of pri¬ 
mary or secondary education. 

It is, however, to be confessed that most of 
these naturally look with distrust, and perhaps 
even disfavour, on a system of education that only 
creates an ever-increasing number of mere appli¬ 
cants for employment. 

But as in past times the influential classes have 
always been in favour of the spread of education, 
it is to be confidently hoped that, if primary edu¬ 
cation were placed on a truly sound basis, they 
would give every support to it. I do not, how¬ 
ever, mean it to be understood for a moment that 
such support by our influential classes would bear 
any proportion to support given by tbe influential 
classes in England, as even tbe wealthiest among 
us do not possess the amouut of wealth possessed 
by the upper middle class people in England. 

Ques. 4.— To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gen¬ 
erally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for tiaining 
or providing masters in such schools ? Undei 
what circumstances do you consider that indige¬ 
nous schools can be turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are tbe 
masters willing to accept State aid and to con¬ 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has tbe grant-in-aid system been ex¬ 
tended to indigenous schools, aud can it be fur¬ 
ther extended ? 

Ans. 4. —Indigenous schools, though last de¬ 
caying under the (to them) baneful influence of 
the Government system of giving remunerative 
education almost gratis, still exist in large numbers 
in this province; though tbe number of pupils 
receiving instruction at these schools is, fiom vari¬ 
ous causes, far less than those at schools of the 
modern fashion. 

The following are the principal classes :— 

Maktabs; Pandhas (or Chatsals); Masjids; 
Pathshalas (where Sanskrit or Bhdsha is taught ; 
Pathshalas and Dharmsalas for instruction m Gur- 
m'ukhi; Pandits; Bhais; teachers of only theo¬ 
logy (Hindu and Muhammadan); teachers ot the 
Native medical science ( Hindi and Persian, or 
i Yunani as it is called) j teachers of astrology. _ 
i Besides these, there are a number of private 
, schools, not aided by Government, that am con¬ 
ducted (on a larger or smaller scale) after the 
modern fashion; e.g., -several m Lahore, one m 
i Ludhiana, one in a village near Lahore, and several 
others here or there. 
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The following is an abstract description of the subjects of their instruction, &c :— 


Class of institution. 


Subjects of instruction; its character, 
and discipline in vogue. 


Classes from which 
teachers are 
selected. 


Maktabs , . These are places of instruction in Persian read¬ 

ing, writing and composition, and a little of 
arithmetic; the pupils of superior schools 
(though these schools have now been closed 
in a great many cases) are superior to those of 
Government schools in deepness and soundness 
of their knowledge of Persian, and are also 
generally more intelligent than the pupils of 
the present schools where cramming is in 
vogue. Attendance extends over the whole 
day ; pupils are sent to call the absentees ; 
misconduct and absence are corporally punish¬ 
ed; special attention is paid to the pupils’ 
conduct. 

I have personally known students of these old- 
fashioned schools (being teachers when I saw 
them), with whose depth of knowledge of Per¬ 
sian the present M. A.’s could bear no compa¬ 
rison. 

Arabic literature was also taught in some in¬ 
stances in the Maktabs, though higher instruc¬ 
tion in Arabic literature, philosophy,logic, Ac., 
was given by special teachers, some of whom 
still survive. 

Pandahs . . These are teachers of Hindi or that form of 

writing which is used by traders. 

These teach Hindi or Lande or Mahiijani cha¬ 
racters, in which (in the respective vernaculars 
of the particular traders) all their correspond¬ 
ence is conducted and accounts kept; oral 
multiplication, tables, ordinary (1 to 10) X (1 
to 10); superior or called lara gyarah (11 to 
30) X (11 to 30); fractional (1 to 50) X (lj, 
li, 2i, 3i, 4i, and 5i, Ac.) ; some fractions 
into fractions— e. g., 1| X 1J ; 1| X 2J ; 2J X 
3}, Ac.; account-keeping and (the most import¬ 
ant of all) small petty sentences resembling 
verses containing some very useful lessons 
of every-day lifo and morality ; also dars, 
gurs, &c. The Pandah goes round every morn¬ 
ing to collect his pupils, and thus there are 
almost no absentees ; attendance extends over 
the whole day, the pupils being allowed to go 
home at about midday for morning meal. 

Coiyoral punishment of several kinds is ad¬ 
ministered for absence and misconduct at 
school or at home, unlike our present school¬ 
master, who has nothing to do with his pupils’ 
conduct at home. 

Masjids or Mosques Most Masjids, which invariably exist in all 
of the Muham- larger Muhammadan villages and Muham¬ 
madans. madan loealites of towns and cities, are at¬ 

tended by Muhammadan boys, and occasional¬ 
ly girls. The pupils are generally taught here 
to recite the Alcoran, though in some excep¬ 
tional cases Persian is also taught; in some 
Masjids higher Arabic literature, logic, philo¬ 
sophy, theology, &c., also form subjects of 
instruction. The majority of our old Arabic 
scholars have received instruction there. 


The teachers were (and 
are) generally Muham¬ 
madans, though occa¬ 
sionally algo Hindus. 
These teachers are not 
selected by any one, but 
open and conduct the 
school at their own op¬ 
tion. 


Ranging from a few annas to 
as many rupees. Before Go¬ 
vernment schools came into 
vogue, Persian teachers were 
sometimes paid as much as 
E25 or R30 per month for 
teaching the sons of wealthy 
men at their houses, where 
the teacher was allowed to 
teach other pupils for smaller 
fees. But even at the Mak¬ 
tabs, i.e., the teacher’s own 
house, a fee of R4 or B.5 
was not an uncommon thing. 
In the smaller Maktabs, food 
also forms part of the fee ; 
also a small cash present and 
food on the occasion of a 
marriage in the pupil’s fa¬ 
mily ; a present on his com¬ 
mencing a new book ; also 
one called Idi, on every 
great fair day. 


The fee is generally a pice (i The Pandahs were either 
anna) per week ; 7 (or more Muhammadans of the 
or less) loaves per month in Rawal class, or Hindu 
the case of Muhammadan Brahmans. The profes- 
Pandahs, and certain qnan- sion is almost heredi- 
tities of flour, Ac., in the tary. 
case of Brahman Pandahs; 
a cash present on the com¬ 
mencement of each progres¬ 
sive step of instruction, on 
the occasion of a marriage, 
birth of a son, on the comple¬ 
tion of the course, on the im¬ 
portant fair days, Ac. 


Masjids or Mosques Most Masjids, which invariably exist in all The fee consists of loaves on The teacher is generally 
of the Muham- larger Muhammadan villages and Muham- particular days and small the Iman of the Masjid, 

madaUB. madan loealites of towns and cities, are at- pecuniary presents on some though sometimes a se- 

tended by Muhammadan boys, and occasional- occasions, which latter are parate person, 

ly girls. The pupils are generally taught here much rarer than in the case of 

to recite the Alcoran, though in some excep- maktabs. Those receiving 

tional cases Persian is also taught; in some higher Arabic instruction are 

Masjids higher Arabic literature, logic, philo- generally those that have 

sophy, theology, Ac., also form subjects of dedicated their life to know- 

instruction. The majority of our old Arabic ledge, and as they are poor 

scholars have received instruction there. in the majority of instances, 

they pay no fee, but in some 
instances even get their food 
at the Mosque. 

Patshalas (i.e., a At these small schools (which have very great- In these schools instruction Teachers in these used to 
place of. reading) !y decreased) the pupils were taught reading used to he given gratis, the he Brahmans, 

for Hindi (or and writing in Hindi characters, and recita- teachers receiving oeoasional- 

Kagari) and Sans- tions of Sanskrit religious books. They have ly support from some chari- 

knt. sometimes turned out good scholars of Sans- table influential people, 

krit and Hindi. A little of arithmetic was also 
occasionally taught. The sons of Brahmans 
who form the majority of pupils here, receive 
also instruction in the performance of reli¬ 
gions ceremonies. 

Patshalas for Ran- The pupils are here taught to read and write A small cash fee and some- Bhais or religious teachers 

jrjbi or Gurmukhi. m the Gurmukhi characters; to recite the times loaves are taken from of the Sikhs, 

religious books of Sikhism, and occasionally the pupils, 
of Hinduism. 

These are the only true places of primary in¬ 
struction in the Paujab. The pupils learn to 
read and write a little of arithmetic, and re¬ 
ceive some instruction in religion, without the 
least detriment to their worldly pursuits. 

Younger boys will attend for the whole day, 
while the elder ones will attend for some hours. 
and devote the rest of the day to learning (or 
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Class of institution. 

Subjects of nstruction; its character, 
ami discipline in vogue. 

Fees. 

Classes from which 
teachers are 
selected. 


doing the work of occupation to which they 
belong, or which their parents desire them to 
pursue in after-li'e. (These, too, have, how¬ 
ever, suffered to a great extent from the 
MunshitkadBabco-m&king system of Govern¬ 
ment education.,' 




Properly handled and fitly encouraged, they 
could take an important place in a true system 
of national education. 



Dharms&las, or reli¬ 
gious places re¬ 
sembling monas¬ 
teries. 

Besides the fulfilment of the charitable pur¬ 
poses for which these institutions are designed 
by the founders, instruction is also given as in 
the last-mentionod case, religious instruction 
receiving more attention here than in the 
other. 

Very small, if any, fee is 
charged here. 

The keepers of the insti¬ 
tution who are generally 
Bhais or Granthis and 
occasionally Sadhus . 

Pandits . 

Instruction, in what may be called classical 
Sanskrit, grammar, poetry, logic, Hindu 
law, and metaphysics, is given by Pandits 
(who are themselves deep scholars) at their 
houses. 

No fee ; on the contrary, food is 
sometimes given to the pupils, 
who in return do every kind 
of service to the teacher. 

Brahmans. 

Bhais 

Giving instruction, as in the last-mentioned 
case, to oecas.o lal students, at their houses, 

1 in the higher subjects, which, however, are 
! fewer than in the last case. 

No fees . . 

Bhais. 

Teachers of only 
Theology (Hindus). 

In Sanskrit, Vedsnt, Shastras, <&c., being tho 
subjects of instri ction. 

No fees ..... 

Pandits and Sadhus. 


1 In Gurmuhhi, translation of the Sanskrit higher 
works of theology being the subject. 

No feeB ..... 

Bhais or Granthis and Sa¬ 
dhus (very generally). 


Of only Muhammadan Theology and Muham¬ 
madan Law. 

No fees. 

Maulvis or Kazis. 

Teachers of the Na¬ 
tive Medical Sci- 

Works of the Hin/M or Vaidik system 

Works of the Pers an or Tunani system . 

^ Service ^ 

Hindi physicians. 

Hindu and Muhammadan 
physicians. 

ence. 




Teachers of— . 

Native Astronomy and Astrology of tho Hindu 
system. 

Ditto. 

Hindu astrologers (ge¬ 
nerally Brahmans). 


Native Astronomy of the Muhammadan system 
(though comparatively with the last case very 
rare). 

Ditto ..... 

i 

Hindu or Muhammadan 
astrologers of that sys¬ 
tem. 


As these indigenous schools are private, and do 
not form any part of a system of national educa¬ 
tion (which itself does not exist at present), no 
arrangements have been made for training or pro¬ 
viding teachers for them. 

These schools could be turned to the best account, 
if a'true and solid basis could be established (in 
the face of opposition which proposals for it are 
certain to meet) for national education. 

The most important circumstance in which this 
could be achieved are these,—transfer of the entire 
management of education to the people; the 
substitution of friendly advice for official interfer¬ 
ence, in such a way that the advice might not be 
mistaken for interference; encouragement to the 
people to take interest in the improvement of 
education; laying down lines (but no more), which 
the people may be expected to carry out with the 
particular measures that they may think proper. 
Under the rules in force, very few masters of such 
schools could receive, or perhaps even would ac¬ 
cept, Government aid. But, under a modified sys¬ 
tem of grant-in-aid rules, the masters of most these 
schools would gladly accept such aid. But much 
in this matter depends upon the nature of the 
rules. For instance, Native theology, philosophy, 
astrology, and medical science, are looked upon 
with disfavour, being supposed, all of them, as 
false and therefore deserving of‘ every discourage¬ 


ment. Without going, however, into the question 
of their merit, in comparison with the Western 
sciences, I do not think that many unbiassed rea¬ 
soned would hold that a Native theologian or phy¬ 
sician is not far superior, and far more useful a 
man, than one utterly ignorant of God or a quack 
doctor; and thus I would consider that even 
instruction in such subjects (though distasteful to 
many Englishmen) should not be excluded by the 
rules from Government support, at least so long 
as people are not convinced of the superior merit 
of the Western sciences. 

Properly speaking, the grant-in-aid system has 
not been extended at all to the indigenous schools ; 
but many of the indigenous schools have in lai -go 
towns been either merged into the departmental 
schools, or affiliated to them as branch schools, to 
swell the number of the pupils ofsueh schools. 

Qim. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—In this question home instruction is 
I think, used for instruction received by a boy at 
any private school other than a departmental one. 
As far as the Panjab is concerned, in the special 
subjects taught in the private schools, the boys 
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ac^uiic ar iai ueejjct iliiu suuuuci ji-ut/wicdge than 
iu the departmental schools; and in general intel¬ 
ligence, too, the majority of home-instructed boys 
are superior to pupils of the departmental schools. 
An ordinary pupil of a pandah could easily beat 
down most school-boys that had passed the middle 
school examination (though the latter had been 
taught the whole of the arithmetical book) in many 
an arithmetical question under the four simple 
rules, which however required the effort of some 
intelligence to work it. Instances have often been 
observed of still higher schoolboys and old em¬ 
ployes in offices unable to hold their own in arith¬ 
metical questions against boys instructed by 
pandahs. 

At the departmental or University examinations, 
indeed, the home-instructed boys cannot compete 
with the school-boy on equal terms. But as the 
not passing of an examination does not at present 
bar one from receiving Government employment, 
many boys that have been instructed at the 
maktab can still get employment in the vernacular 
pffices of the courts as well as private establish¬ 
ments. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6.— As agricultural people already pay an 
educational cess, and the majority of them are 
poor, Government cannot depend much upon 
unaided private effort. Nor can the Government 
do much otherwise towards the attainment of this 
important object, until the management of educa¬ 
tion is made over to the people themselves, and 
much of the lavish expenditure on higher educa¬ 
tion is saved for elementary education. 

The indigenous schools already enumerated, if 
encouraged and supported, would serve as a cheap 
and useful agency for the promotion of primary 
education. 

Our Panjab University could do much towards 
assisting the promotion of primary education if 
the educational system were placed under the con¬ 
trol of its Senate. 

Petty Jagirdars and Raises have already done 
something, and could do more, if it were impressed 
upon them that all that is required for rural people 
is the elements of general knowledge in their own 
vernacular. But the establishment of local boards 
with control over educational matters, coupled 
with the recognition of the vernaculars, would 
bring into existence a great private agency in 
itself, and make the people take more interest in 
the matter. But so long as these two last-men¬ 
tioned things do not take place, much cannot be 
expected towards the promotion of primary educa¬ 
tion. (Please see also answer to question 14.) 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—After a really useful course of primary 
instruction (and not an instruction the object of 
which is simply to create a desire for clerical em¬ 
ployment) has been devised, and the vernaculars 
of the people recognised as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, the entire management of primary education 
could be usefully made over to local boards, as, 


with thfc exuepiiivii uj- esume iruiiuer lowiis, ill l 
towns have now a sufficient number of educated 
Natives ready to take interest in such matters. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal committees for 
support and management? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is to 
be a charge against Municipal funds, what secu¬ 
rity would you suggest against the possibility of 
Municipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ans. 8. —As it is only in larger towns that the 
higher schools exist, and as there are large num¬ 
bers of educated and intelligent Natives ready to 
take interest specially in education, I would 
propose that, step by step, all classes of schools— 
that have to be conducted as State schools and 
cannot be substituted by private ones—should be 
made over to Municipal boards. But the course 
of education must be thoroughly examined before¬ 
hand, though the details might be usefully left at 
the disposal of such bodies. In regard to the 
second part of the question, I would propose that 
a minimum limit of expenditure might be fixed by 
the Government (before making over the charge 
of elementary education to Municipal committees) 
according to the circumstances of each locality, 
and below that limit the Municipal committee 
might be disempowered to go. Special periodical 
reports of the progress of elementary education 
might be made compulsory; masters of schools 
should be made aware that Municipal committees 
are bound to make provision for elementary educa¬ 
tion; and the members of the committee should 
be warned from time to time that the promotion of 
elementary education forms one of their most im¬ 
portant duties. 

I would also propose as another means of this 
security, as well as for the better management of 
educational matters, that a small educational board 
might be attached to the Municipal committees in 
every large town, educational ability or experience 
being one essential for its membership ; Municipal 
committees’ members, as well as others, might be 
eligible for it memberships; other than Munici¬ 
pal members to be shown officially the same 
regard, titular and other wise, as Municipal 
members; these, having education as their .sole 
object, would check—it being explained to them 
that it is one of their duties to check—any 
undue inclination of the Municipal committee to 
curtail the funds assigned to elementary education. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in pri¬ 
mary schools ? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —I have no suggestions to make under 
this head, as, in the first place, the instruction 
given by Government primary schools to which 
this question must be understood to relate, is not 
primary; and as therefore, it may be said there 
are properly speaking no primary schools at all,; 
and as, in the second place, the question of teach¬ 
ers will be dealt with elsewhere under the head of 
system of monitors ( vide answer to question 51), 
except if a schoolmaster happens to be a Saiyid 
(in a Muhammadan committee) or a Brahman (in 
a Hindu locality); the schoolmasters of Govern¬ 
ment village schools do not hold any high social 
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status ; but the pandit, panda, or bhai of a Hindu 
village (beiug generally hereditary), and the 
mulla , &c., of the masjicl, or the manlvi of a 
maktab in a Muhammadan village, hold a some¬ 
what respectable social position. Government 
village schoolmasters cannot properly be supposed 
to exert any considerable degree of beneficial in¬ 
fluence in their present state, but could exert much 
if teachers with better qualifications than the 
present were appointed in village schools, and if, 
in the case of private and indigenous institutions, 
the teachers were encouraged by rewards, &c., to 
acquire deeper and more varied learning than they 
do at present possess. 

As the higher respect commanded by the teach¬ 
ers of indigenous schools in villages (where such 
exist) is due, in a great measure, to the religious 
nature of their teaching, the inclusion of religious 
instruction in village schools, as proposed else¬ 
where, would serve, in my opinion, as a means of 
raising the position of the village schoolmasters. 
But a great deal depends in this matter on the 
intelligence and manners of the schoolmaster him¬ 
self. If he has an affable manner, and gives 
generally useful advice to those who want it, ho 
would command a far higher respect than one who 
acts otherwise. 

As another measure, though of a pecuniary 
nature, I would propose that a few high as of rent- 
free land—iu many villages the Government, 
revenue on 10 bighas would amount to about 112 
per year, though in many to still less—'might be 
attached to each village school as a source of income. 
The schoolmaster for the time being would be 
entitled to have it cultivated iu any way lie thinks 
fit. This grant, though small in itself, would 
considerably raise the position of the school¬ 
master, as the grant of rent-free land, however 
small, by Government is considered a great honour 
by the people. 

Such a grant of land would be conducive of 
another very beneficial result, viz., by the teacher 
setting an example of the proper cultivation of 
the land wherever such example may be necessary. 

Another measure would consist of this: When¬ 
ever the tahsildar, Deputy Commissioner, or 
Commissioner, happened to visit the village, the 
teacher might invariably be called for, might be 
kindly interrogated regarding the state of the 
school, as well as the general state of the people, 
and might in the presence of lamlerdars, &c., that 
generally assemble on such occasions be very 
kindly attended to. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the commun ty at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted :or making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10. —Unless the whole system of primary 
instruction is subjected to a radical change, as 
submitted in answer to question 2, no improve¬ 
ment can be expected to be effected. But I must 
confess that, even after such radical-change, there 
will remain at work a most injurious cause chock¬ 
ing the progress of education I mean the 
poverty of the people, to which 1 have referred 
separately. 

At present no special measures are required for 
securing the efficiency of primary instruction 
which, as I have already submitted, is not at all 
given according to my humble notion of its 
Panjab. 


objects. But when a useful course of instruction is 
decided upon, and the management of such insti¬ 
tutions as are to remain as State schools is made 
over to local boards of management, the latter 
will, from time to time, devise such means as may 
appear necessary for securing efficiency of instruc¬ 
tion. 

The following would, in my humble opinion, be 
a useful course, and would in time become more 
acceptable than the present. 

Course op Instruction for Primary Schools. 

1st or lowest class. 

Vernacular alphabet and writing. 

Primer in the vernacular, in any of the 
characters, containing small ordinary words and 
names. 

Arithmetic; writing figures of numbers. 

2nd class. 

{a) Two readers in the vernacular, containing 
common-place stories, dialogues, small letters, and 
small sentences or verses, containing moral truths 
and orderly habits, &c. (to be learned by heart). 

(5) Dictation from the reading book. 

(c) Arithmetic, notation, addition and subtrac¬ 
tion, with oral multiplication table. A book of 
exercises should be published, as there are few 
teachers who would take the trouble to prepare 
questions for their pupils. Questions should, 
moreover, be prepared so as to include all ordinary 
requirements and all matters of daily life, where 
addition and subtraction can be employed. The 
questions should, moreover, be variegated, and 
should not simply require so many numbers to be 
added, but should require a little effort of the 
intellect. 

3rd class. 

(a) Two more Readers in the vernacular, contain¬ 
ing lessons of information useful for every-day 
life; lessons on the advantages of good habits 
and good morals; advantages of cleanliness, 
breathing pure air, and drinking pure water; with 
stories descriptive of the injury caused by breach 
or neglect of the rules connected with these 
matters; lively description of independent life; a 
few lessons interspersed here and there, relative 
to history and geography, &c.; all treated in a 
simple way without scientific complexities. 

(b) Dictation from the reading books and other¬ 
wise ; exercises in composition by requiring the 
pupil to write any thing he likes and remembers. 

(c) Arithmetic, multiplication, and division. 

The arithmetical text-book should contain co¬ 
pious exercises, and numerous sorts of questions 
should find place in it. It is not unusual now-a- 
days to see boys that have learned these rules and 
several others, and yet unable to answer such 
questions : how many times is 2 contained in 10 ? 
In what number is 5 contained 7 times? So 
many rupees have to be given to so many boys 
equally (the word division not being used), how 
many will each get? So many things are to be 
given to each of so many boys, how many will 
they get altogether ? 

4th class. 

(a) Two more Readers in the vernacular, con¬ 
taining small argumentative lessons and dialogues 
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on useful subjects; on self-help, with stories of 
men that have risen high through self-help ; on 
the comparative superiority of an independent 
life over a life of service; on some other import¬ 
ant sanitary measures; on morals ; and on the 
difference between men and brutes, and the 
necessity of education for the development of the 
talents granted by God to man; more information of 
geography aud natural history, with occasional 
references to the providence of God ; information 
about the more complicated occurrences of daily 
life in the form of letters or otherwise. 

(b) Translations of some pieces of such English 
works as are to be taught to the boy afterwards. 

( c ) Dictations and exercises in composition ; the 
pupil may be required to write abstracts of stories; 
accounts of fairs they had attended at; letters, 
&c., &c. 

(d) Arithmetic, the four simple rules with refe¬ 
rence to concrete numbers. The tables of only 
such concrete numbers should be taught at this 
stage as are of daily use. The same attention to 
be paid to the number and variety of exercises as 
mentioned before. 

( e) Kecitation of portions of the religious hooks 
of the pupil’s religion according to their choice. 
It being optional with the pupil whether he learns 
the religious books or not, but the teacher must be 
prepared to give instruction in the religious book. 

(/) Persian or Sanskrit; neither to be com¬ 
pulsory, but to be left optional: primer and 
grammatical declensions. 

5th class, 

{a) One or two more Readers in the vernacular, 
in a more complex style than the foregoing; on 
such of the foregoing subjects as require more 
exhaustive description, with lessons on thrift, 
industry, providence (especially with reference to 
the manner in which the ryots’ money is wasted), 
self-respect, self-government, &c. 

(b) Dictation and exercises in composition, 
small essays and letters, &c. 

{») Arithmetic; practice, rule-of-three, and in¬ 
terest. 

( d ) Elements of mensuration. 

(e) Persian or Sanskrit and religious recitation, 
optional as before. 

As I have proposed elsewhere the institution of 
small industrial schools, I have left Persian or 
Sanskrit optional in the primary school, in order 
that the sons of artisans, &c., may have time to 
receive industrial instructions, which is far more 
useful to them in after life than Persian and 
Sanskrit. Every inducement should be offered to 
boys of the artisan class to receive industrial 
instruction in knowledge. 

I have struck out English for reasons given 
elsewhere. 

Qties. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ans. 11. —Not only is the recognised vernacular 
not the dialect of the majority of the people, but 
the educational system now in force has been in¬ 
directly discouraging such instruction as was 
formerly given in the dialect of the people. 

The schools are emphatically very much less 
useful on this account than they could have been 
otherwise. But I am not prepared to say that 
they are less popular on that account, as there arc- 


several other causes at work that combine with this 
one to check education becoming at all popular. 
(The causes are submitted at some length separ¬ 
ately.) 

But it is not sufficient to say that the vernacu¬ 
lar taught in the schools is not the dialect of the 
people. What is still more serious is that the 
form of characters used for the writing of that 
vernacular is altogether foreign. Owing to the 
facts that this foreign character, the Persian, has 
for hundreds of years been the medium of almost 
only official writing; that accounts of traders have 
been and are kept in the mahajani (or Hindi, as it 
is sometimes called) characters; that religious 
instruction among Hindus is imparted in Sanskrit 
in the Nagari or Sanskrit characters, among 
Sihhs in the Gurmukhi characters, and among 
Muhammadans (with a few exceptions) in the 
Arabic characters; and that since the advent of 
the British rule, and since (particularly) the 
establishment of the present educational system, 
the object of the knowledge given in the Persian 
characters has solely been to obtain Government 
employment—this (Persian) character has natural¬ 
ly come to be looked upon as the medium of official 
writing alone ; and, consequently, it is high time 
to consider whether the Persian character can any 
longer be retained as the written form of whatever 
may be considered the dialect of the people. As a 
very hot discussion is going on between the rela¬ 
tive claims of the Panjabi, Hindi, and Urdu dia¬ 
lects and characters, I need not express any opinion 
here on the question. 

Ques. IS. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. IS. —The system of making certain pay¬ 
ments to institutions according to the results of 
their work (if I rightly understand the ques¬ 
tion) would greatly stimulate the promotion of 
education, if the other remarks submitted are also 
attended to ( vide also answer to question 55). If 
the payments are meant to be made to successful 
students, as some have construed the question to 
mean, any extensive application of the measure 
would appear unfeasible for want of funds. The 
measure, however, is productive of good results,—■ 
vide my remarks in connection with the question 
of scholarships. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ans. 13. —No fees should be taken in the rural 
districts in public schools (as I am told they are 
not taken already). In private schools the man¬ 
agers and masters should be left at liberty to act 
as they like in this matter. 

In the primary schools properly constituted in 
towns a fee may be taken; but, excepting in the 
case of the wealthier classes willing to pay a higher 
fee, it should be sufficiently small to attract large 
numbers of boys to the schools. Those professing 
to be too poor even for that fee should be allowed 
to receive instruction free. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14. —By transferring a reasonable portion 
of the funds now lavishly spent on higher educa¬ 
tion, making over the management of State educa¬ 
tion to local boards, encouraging the institution of 
private schools by liberal aid, encouraging the 
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indigenous schools, encouraging by rewards and 
titular and other distinctions, wealthy people to 
open schools in localities within the pale of their 
influence, &c., primary schools would greatly in¬ 
crease in number. 

While by remodelling the course of instruction 
to be followed in State schools of the primary class 
—by encouraging the introducticn of a good course 
of instruction in private aided schools, and induc¬ 
ing, but not in any way forcing, managers and 
masters to add subjects of general usefulness to 
the subjects already taught by them, in eases 
where such generally useful subjects are not included 
in their instruction), more liberally rewarding 
boys of indigenous and other 1 private schools 
than boys of public and aided schools if the 
former successfully compete with the latter, 
appointing really good teachers in village schools 
(as is not at present the case), tuition would be 
rendered gradually more efficient. 

I would propose another measure for the increase 
of the number of primary schorls, though lam 
afraid it might on first sight appear impracticable. 
There are many persons holding assignments of 
land-revenue, jagirs as they are called, for services 
rendered by themselves, or by their ancestors; 
others holding similar grants in consideration of 
some religious position held 1>3 them or their 
ancestors under the old rules ; others still holding 
grants for the maintenance of some religious 
institution, e.g,, mosque, temple, &c. All these 
persons could be required, and could without much 
inconvenience comply, to open schools to give 
primary instruction to the children of people living 
in their locality. In the first case the grant- 
holders could appoint a teacher on small pay, 
while in the last two eases, and especially in the 
third, the grant-holders could give instruction 
personally. It should be explained to them that 
they might adopt whatever course of instruction 
they desired and whatever text-books they chose. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854; and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provisi ra ? 

Am. 15 .—I do not know of any instances of 
the transfer of Government instifutions to private 
bodies, and I think much effect, if any, has not 
been given to the provision of paragraph 62 of the 
despatch of 1854. 

Although the apparent reason would seem to be 
that there were no private institutions except 
Missionary schools to take the place of the Govern¬ 
ment institutions, and that it was unadvisable, for 
this reason or that, to transfer ;he Government 
schools to Missionary bodies, yet from the ex¬ 
perience that I have had of the manner in which 
aided institutions are looked upon by educational 
officers, I cannot help considering that there has 
been more or less indifference, if nothing worse, on 
the part of the educational officers to give effect to 
the paragraph referred to. For, even granting 
(in the face of facts to the contrary), for the sake 
of argument, that there has been a lack of public 
spirit or private enterprise, what have the educa¬ 
tional officers to say in answer to such as the 
following questions:— 

Why has not the rate of fees been raised in the 
higher Government schools to a reasonable degree ? 


What steps have educational officers taken to 
make the people understand the principle of the 
grant-in-aid system ? What steps have educational 
officers taken to ascertain if there were any gen¬ 
tlemen to aid in the establishment of aided 
schools, or to awaken the interest of those able 
to do so ? 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment to protect ? 

Ans. 16. — Few cases will, in my opinion, be 
found at present where Government institutions 
might be transferred to private bodies without 
aid. But in several eases Missionary bodies may 
be found willing to accept the transfer to their 
institutions of the Government schools in the 
same locality with theirs. But two points will 
have to be decided in such cases : the justification 
of the step with reference to instruction in the 
Christian religion, as will be noted in answer to 
question 68; the assurance of the efficiency of 
instruction to he given to boys, as in consequence 
of the greater attention of the Missionary bodies 
to religious teaching for which their schools are 
chiefly founded, secular instruction is less attended 
to than would seem proper. 

As a specific instance—assuming that the words 
private bodies do not signify merely collective 
bodies, hut include individuals as well, there being 
nothing to bar that construction—I beg to sub¬ 
mit that I am ready to take over the manage¬ 
ment of the Lahore Government School, and trust 
that I will give instruction equal to (if not better 
on the whole) than now given, on the following 
conditions:— 

1. That for the first two years I may be 

granted at least one-third of the present 
amount of Government expenditure, if 
according to the grant-in-aid rules I 
may he entitled to less than that ; 

2. That after two years, the grant may he 

made subject to the grant-in-aid rules; 

3. That I may be left at liberty to appoint 

my own teachers and make every other 
arrangement as I choose; 

4. That the Entrance Examination rather than 

the middle school examination, should 
be taken as the test of the efficiency of 
instruction for reasons to he noted else¬ 
where. 

I can assure the Commission that several other 
persons in other places, and even bodies of persons, 
will be forthcoming to take over charge of Gov¬ 
ernment schools on similar terms if the example 
is once set, and they see that the Government are 
really anxious to do as they say they would. 

Of cases where Government institutions might 
he closed without injury to education, if not bene¬ 
ficially to its cause, there is a large number; in 
my humble opinion, in every district where there 
is not a demand for higher education, only 
primary education, but with a remodelled course 
of instruction, should be encouraged, and 
the unnecessary secondary schools should be 
closed; while as a compensation for the loss of 
a few boys of the secondary school caused there¬ 
by, I would propose that a portion of the 
amount thus saved might he devoted to scholar¬ 
ships to deserving students willing to go to study 
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at distant secondary schools. I think the present , 
practice o£ giving scholarships as well as the main¬ 
tenance of unnecessary schools for the convenience 
of •scholarship-holders, is, in my opinion, very 
unreasonable. 

But I would at the same time take the liberty 
of pointing out that there are also cases where 
the expenditure in aided higher schools is, in my 
opinion, far from reasonable. The grant to such 
aided schools should be reduced. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—I am certain that if the grant-in-aid 
rules were modified and the course of instruction 
in Government schools remodelled, for at present 
the Government system of instruction forms the 
model for all other schools, the middle school exa¬ 
mination being the goal aimed at, many gentle¬ 
men would come forward to aid in the establish¬ 
ment of aided schools; provided that proper 
steps were taken to awaken their interest to do 
so, which is the chief duty of educational officers, 
but of which they have not, to the best of my 
belief, acquitted themselves well heretofore. But, 
even if there were none at present, the object for 
which they are required would be attained to a 
considerable extent by the proper application of 
the funds already assigned by the Government and 
Municipal and district boards for education. The 
object, if I understand it rightly, is the extension 
of education without any more aid from Govern¬ 
ment, and this, I am sure, would be realised by 
cutting down all unnecessary expenditure as shown 
elsewhere, and applying the saving to the promotion 
of education. The amount of unnecessary expen¬ 
diture is no less than 35 per cent, of the assign¬ 
ment made by Government out of the revenue. 


they would succeed in awakening the interest of 
their friends. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, ( b ) boys' 
schools, ( c) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —The rules for grant-in-aid now in force 
are not such as would encourage people to avail of 
them much. In my opinion there should be as 
few and little complicated restrictions and condi¬ 
tions as possible. 

As to the question of the adequacy of the 
grants to colleges, schools, See., 1 have only to 
submit that, excepting primary schools for boys, 
the grants are more than sufficient (or reasonably 
requisite) for the present requirements of the com¬ 
munity (it being undei’stood that, as expressed in 
the Resolution, Government is not at present pre¬ 
pared to increase the grant assigned to educa¬ 
tion). 

I have to submit the following remarks in 
regard to the grant-in-aid rules :— 

Article III. —Substitute the following :— 

The condition on which the grant-in-aid is 
to be allotted is the efficiency of in¬ 
struction to be tested by the periodical 
examination (viz., the middle school 
examination, if the school teaches up to 
that standard, and the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, if tuition is given up to the higher 
standard). 

(The other conditions are suppressive. 
The school may easily be said not to be 
under competent management; the staff 
may be considered inadequate; the funds 
may be thought unstable; and the ex¬ 
tended operations unjustified.) 

Article IV. —The particulars required by this 
article to be stated by an applicant for 
grant-in-aid may be had from him, but the 
allotment of the grant should not be made 
dependent on any of them. 

Article V. —In regard to this, please see my 
answer to question 57. 

Article VI. —Application may be made at any 
time. 

Articles IX and X .—The grant may be with¬ 
held or reduced— 

(a), ( b) unnecessary; 

i ( c ) if the attendance has been exceptionally 

irregular ; 

ii ( d ) if, from the result of the periodical 

examination, the progress of the school 
appears to be continuously (say for three 
or four years) unsatisfactory. 

In framing rules for grants-iu-aid it should be 
borne in mind that people are to be induced to do 
a certain thing themselves, which has heretofore 
been done for them by Government; and that the 
encouragement to the opening of grant-in-aid 
schools is at present not so much advantageous to 
the people as it is to Government. It is for these 
reasons that 1 urge that no restriction should be 
placed, and no obstacle thrown in the way of the 
people’s availing themselves of the grant-in-aid 
system. 

Ques. SO .—How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 


Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maiutenauee of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18 .—I would propose that the educated 
Natives living in the locality may be called upon 
to take over the charge of such institution, on as 
liberal conditions as may be deemed proper ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of the case. In 
some cases the teachers of such institution may be 
found, on enquiry, willing to conduct the school 
as an aided one. But in cases where the interest 
of the Natives is to be awakened, care should be 
taken that such Natives are selected for the work 
as are known to the Natives to be interested in 
their welfare. For such influential Natives, hold¬ 
ing high appointments, as are looked upon as the 
mere tools of Government, will not exert much 
useful influence in this respect, because their 
actions will naturally be viewed with the same 
suspicion which the Natives invariably entertain 
towards the actions of the Government. Weve, 
however, Natives that were considered to be their 
friends selected for the work, they would show 
their friends that it was more to the people's own 
advantage than to that of the Government to take 
over education under their charge, and I am sure 
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Government aid and inspection f -om any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —As no measures have heretofore been 
taken by the educational officers :o encourage the 
establishment of private schools by Natives, where 
they might be at liberty to give religious instruc¬ 
tion according to their inclinations, while aid is 
given in every instance to Missionary bodies to 
establish schools giving instruction in the Chris¬ 
tian religion, the system, though not actually 
and practically a propagandist one, is nevertheless 
considered by the majority of people as leaning 
unduly towards instruction in the Christian reli¬ 
gion. As unfortunately, so far as this question is 
concerned, I am a Hindu, I reserve my personal 
opinion on this question. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa¬ 
tion in your province ; and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ana. 21. —It is not easy to accurately specify the 
classes that chiefly avail themselves of schools ; but 
it is not, in my opinion, very far from accuracy to 
say, that as the only object aimed at in having their 
children educated at the Government or aided schools 
is to obtain clerical employment, those already em¬ 
ployed in Government or private offices or estab¬ 
lishments form the majority of these whose sons re¬ 
ceive instruction in the schools. Of the rest of the 
population, the upper, fniddle and lower classes of 
Hindus, i.e., Sikhs and Muhammadans excepted, 
are nearly equally balanced in numbers in availing 
themselves of the benefits of schorl education for 
their children, but with the same end in view with 
the first-mentioned class, while the Sikhs and 
Muhammadans derive the least benefit. 

As to the complaint referred to, I have to 
submit— 

(1) that there are not many really wealthy 

people in our province, as remarked 
elsewhere. 

(2) that of the comparatively wealthy 

people, (a) jagirdars a id small nobles, 
though not paying a sufficiently large 
fee, do nevertheless give pecuniary aid 
according to their burdened means to 
the cause of education; and, moreover, 
the sons of all the members of this 
class do not receive instruction in the 
schools, consequently, so far as they 
are concerned, the complaint, though 
literally true, is not well founded ; 
(i) the majority of the big traders do 
not require school in struction at all, 
as in its present state i; is quite worth¬ 
less for them ; (c) the employes draw¬ 
ing large salaries, and some of the 
traders, do indeed not pay enough for 
the education of their children. The 
fees for higher education as levied in 
our schools, I do not think at all 
adequate. In my humble opinion they 
should be doubled at the least at once. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 22. —Keeping aside indigenous schools 
which are proprietary, and whose income consists 
Pan jab. 


of fees alone, there are, or rather can be, under the 
State educational system in force, very few in¬ 
stances of schools entirely supported by fees. I 
know an instance of a small school supported 
entirely by fees in a village near Lahore, giving 
instruction in Urdu, Persian, English, and arith¬ 
metic to about 40 boys. 

There are, however, several schools, supported 
by fees and some, larger or smaller, pecuniary aid 
by Native gentlemen. My own school is an in¬ 
stance of this class, and there are several others of 
this class. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for 
a non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —It is not at present generally possible 
for anon-Government institution to acquire much 
influence in direct competition with a similar 
Government institution in the same locality as is, 
I think, meant by the question; for, independent 
of th£ far larger funds at the disposal of the 
Government school authorities, and the prima facie 
assurance of better tuition created in the minds of 
the people thereby, the Government institutions 
per se command greater dignity in the minds of 
the community, the majority of whom are unable 
to judge of the actual merits and efficiency of the 
instruction given by the different institutions. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24 .—As there are various causes injurious 
to the cause of higher education, it is not easy to 
decide how far higher education is injured by an 
unhealthy competition, or whether the competition 
I between Government and Missionary schools can 
be properly called unhealthy. For my part I am 
inclined to think that the competition is not un¬ 
healthy, though it is in most cases unnecessary. 

A great deal of injury is certainly caused to the 
cause of true higher education by the discourag¬ 
ing influence produced on the minds of those other¬ 
wise desirous of opening schools suited to their 
wants by the prospect of their unequal competi¬ 
tion with Government schools. 

The remedy for this latter case, if it could come 
under this question, has in one form or other been 
mentioned in other questions. 

Ques. 23. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Assuming that those educated in 
Government or aided schools are referred to in this 
question, and that by remunerative employment is 
meant Government or other service with a salary 
adequate with regard to their scholastic attain¬ 
ments, it is to be regretted that educated Natives 
not only do not readily find remunerative employ¬ 
ment, but are exposed to great discouragement by 
; the fact that far less educated persons are prefer- 
j red over the more educated ones, as noted at some 
length elsewhere ; while those that can secure some 
influence with those at whose disposal the appoint¬ 
ments lie, obtain such appointments irrespective 
of their abilities in general or especially regarding 
such employments. 

A very small number have of late found it 
remunerative to become pleaders after finishing, 
or nearly finishing, their college education. 

85 
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"With the exception of these, and some medical 
and engineering students, I have not as yet come 
across any educated Native employed in any other 
manner so as to be pecuniarily or otherwise remu¬ 
nerated for the pains he had taken in receiving 
education. ' , 

1 cannot refrain from referring here to the ap¬ 
parent inconsistency of the Director’s remarks on 
this point, contained in the last Educational Re¬ 
port, paragraph 130, page 62 (1880-81). 

I think it is high time this abuse should be 
done away with, and some such measure as the 
following should be passed at once :— 

That no appointment as Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, Tahsildar, or Munsif shall be given to 
any other than a graduate of an University, if a 
graduate be available for it. It would be bene¬ 
ficial both to the cause of education and the public 
service. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —The instruction given in secondary 
schools (like that in primary schools) can by no 
means, except, perhaps, by educational officers, be 
calculated to store the minds of the students not 
further prosecuting their studies with any useful 
or practical information ; so that those leaving the 
school after having been in it for say six, seven, 
or eight years, and not finding employment in 
any Government or private office or establish¬ 
ment, invariably find it to their regret that they 
have altogether wasted so very valuable a portion 
of their life, and are in most cases not so able to 
earn their bread by the occupation of their family ] 
as they would have been had they been connected 
with it from their childhood. They may almost 
be said to be good-for-nothing, in the words of an 
Indian chief, at a conference iu America, when 
requested to send a few Indian princes to receive 
education on the European system. As an in¬ 
stance of what sort of creatures these pupils of the 
schools are, I will produce a petition written by 
one of this class given to me a few days ago, 
asking my aid. 

The craze of such Natives as desire to cram the 
pupils with English from the very beginning, or 
shortly after admission into the school, would 
reveal to them its unsoundness if they were to 
consider a moment of what service the half- 
finished course of English would be to such boys 
as might be compelled by circumstances to give up 
school before completing their studies. The more 
absurd is the craze of those who desire to have 
instruction given to pupils in the school through 
the medium of the English in all the subjects. 
Futile as is the position of such reasoners, it is to 
be regretted their number is large enough to 
enable them to take up such an illogical position. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27.— The statement is true that the atten¬ 
tion of teachers and pupils is almost exclusively 
directed to passing the Entrauce Examination, both 
as regards the course of instruction and the manner 
of giving instruction. The subjects of instruction 


are only such as are required by the University 
examination, and none of practical utility, which 
could not properly be included in the University 
curriculum, are included in the course. But, in 
my humble opinion, its evil effects could be miti¬ 
gated to some degree if the Director and Inspector 
could effectually impress it upon the teachers that 
it was not sufficient to cram, so to say, a mere 
superficial knowledge into the pupils’ minds, 
without the latter’s comprehending the ideas 
thoroughly. How far these high officers discharge 
this, to me, their prime duty, it is out of my 
province to say, but the fact remains that most of 
the students in the higher department of the 
schools have a very hazy idea of whatever they 
are taught—history, geography, algebra, and 
Geometry; they, and sometimes even their 
teachers, consider these as worthless burdens. 

This manner of teaching does certainly impair 
considerably the practical value of education for 
the requirements of ordinary life; for, as a result 
of the prescribed course of subjects and the manner 
of giving instruction, it is the general belief of 
the people that school education is of no use what¬ 
ever in ordinary life ; and in point of fact most of 
those that have received the education are not, 
excepting that they hold an appointment, the 
better for having received that education than 
those that have not ; while cases are not wanting 
of persons who, though holding appointments in 
Government or other offices, are yet worse in 
intelligence than many of those not educated in 
the departmental schools, 

Ques. 28 .—Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them¬ 
selves for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country? If you think so, what do 
you regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —Although, as stated in the last 
answer, the attention of both teachers and pupils is 
unduly directed to the Entrance Examination, yet 
the number of those preparing for that examina¬ 
tion is not too large, if it is meant to be asked in 
this question whether the number of students 
preparing themselves to receive high education (to 
which this examination is the compulsory means 
of admission) is too large for the requirements of 
the country. 1 cannot persuade myself to think 
that 137 1 successful Entrance students, of whom 
about a half must discontinue their studies further, 
are in any sense too large a number for the whole 
province. I must confess that, keeping regard to 
the circumstance of the superficial nature of the 
acquirements of most students, the number is, in 
■ my humble opinion, by far too small. 

So long, however, as Government officers decline 
to admit B.A.’s and M.A.’s into their offices, 
and school education remains based on the present 
wrong principles, one might reasonably say that 
the number is too large. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarrhip system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. — 29 .—There are, so far as my limited 
knowledge of this point extends, two sorts of 
scholarships : (1) those awarded by the Education 
Department; (2) those awarded by district and 
Municipal committees. 

1 The number successful in 1880-81. 
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The. latter are admittedly placed on an elee¬ 
mosynary basis, while the departmental scholar¬ 
ships are, to the best of my knowledge, awarded 
neither on the competitive principle nor eleemosy¬ 
nary. 

As English education is remunerative, and is 
sought by the people on that account, I do not 
see any reason whatever for giving any scholar¬ 
ships in the English high and middle schools on 
the eleemosynary principle. 

I would, therefore, propose that scholarships 
should be awarded only to students of the verna¬ 
cular schools, and only from district funds; and 
that all scholarships to be awarded in the English 
schools, whether from the district funds or out of 
the Government assignment, should be open to 
pupils of all the schools in the P'anjab, and should 
invariably be awarded to the best pupils. But I 
would desire that a far smaller amount be devoted 
to this purpose than the sum now spent on it. I 
would further desire that scholarships should be 
awarded to those that bond fide seek higher edu¬ 
cation. But to ensure their carrying out this 
object, I would propose that such college students 
as desire to receive scholarships, should enter into 
an agreement that they would keep up their 
studies without interruption in the college for 
(say) a period of seven years or so ; and that in 
case of their leaving the college earlier, they would 
pay back the amount of scholarship received by 
them up to that time. I would propose the fol¬ 
lowing scale for such scholarships:—• 

For the first two years . . . 10 to 15 

„ next two „ . . . 20 to 25 

„ last three „ (or more). . . 30 to 45 

and funds for these would be raised in the follow¬ 
ing mannqj':— 

Jl 

The entire amount now spent on scholar¬ 
ships in the college about . . . 12,000 

Saving made out of the amount spent on 
scholarships in the English school, say 
half.12,000 

The entire amount of scholarships spent 
in the Normal schools, for, as proposed 
elsewhere, they are wasted unnecessarily 12,500 

The entire amount of scholarships spent 

in training college . . ■ 5,000 

As I think the method of expenditure proposed 
is superior to that already pursued, while the num¬ 
ber of scholarships is increased instead of being 
diminished, I do not expect any opposition would 
he shown to such a measure, if mere respect to old 
abuses did not stand in the way of its being 
accepted. In regard to those not desiring to enter 
into such an agreement, the prospect of getting 
lucrative appointments, as urged elsewhere, 
would be a sufficient attraction to receive instruc¬ 
tion in the college, without any inducement in the 
form of scholarships. 

The scholarships given by district committees 
are, and should, in my opinion, be, given as the 
committees think proper. The departmental 
scholarships, which 1 do not think to be awarded 
at present impartially, should in future be open to 
competition to all schools, and even private students 
(desirous of studying in a school in future), as 
submitted above. 

Ques. SO .—Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, v hether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 


Ans. 30 .—I believe in some instances Municipal 
support is extended to mission schools, as well as 
to other aided schools. There is, in my opinion, 
no reason for doubting its permanence (also see 
answer to question 8 connected with this point). 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—My notion of a good teacher is that 
he should possess a very deep and thorough know¬ 
ledge of the subjects he is to teach, so as to create 
in his pupils a desire for real, as opposed to super¬ 
ficial, knowledge; that he should have impressive 
manners so as to engage the attention of his 
pupils ; that be should know himself, and be able 
to show to his pupils the practical value of every 
branch of knowledge; that he should know (as one 
of the objects and not as the only object) certain 
practical rules of teaching. But, to my mind, it 
seems to be the most important qualification of a 
teacher that through his varied, deep and useful 
learning, he should be (to use Addison’s words, 
though used by him in connection with a different 
matter) able to entertain and improve those with 
whom he converses. 

In my opinion, therefore, except in regard to 
the method of teaching, the University examina¬ 
tion would do quite well, if only the best and 
highest students were chosen. At all events, so 
far as ability is concerned, the graduates and 
under-graduates of an University would be far 
superior to the teachers now sent out by the 
Normal schools, both for the secondary and primary 
schools. I believe that the present Normal school 
system is not at all satisfactory. 

Without going any further into the question, I 
would have it asked of the higher educational 
authorities if they are prepared to say that the 
teachers in the Normal schools invariably are, as 
they ought certainly to be, model teachers in 
every respect, as I think such is not the case. 

Nor do I see a very hopeful future for the 
infant, but still costlier institution, the training 
college. 

Such being my views, I would make the follow¬ 
ing proposals :— 

(1) That either those alone should be con¬ 

sidered eligible for teaclierships in sec¬ 
ondary schools that bad gained a very 
high percentage of marks at the Uni¬ 
versity examinations in all or some of 
the subjects, according as they were to be 
appointed as general or special teachers, 
or a special examination might be de¬ 
vised by the University for candidates 
for teacherships, a high percentage being 
fixed as the passing standard, and suffi¬ 
ciently large number of candidates would 
come forth, if they were certain of get¬ 
ting employment after success in the exa¬ 
mination. 

(2) That the whole Normal school establish¬ 

ment should be done away with, as mere 
waste of time, energy, and money. 

(3) That the successful candidates be made 

to pass a few months under a really effi¬ 
cient and truly model teacher or pro¬ 
fessor; these candidates being required 
to pay a fee (instead of being paid big 
scholarships, as is the practice nowa¬ 
days) which they would willingly do, 
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when they had the prospect of a good 
appointment obtainable in a few months. 
One efficient professor could train four 
classes of candidates, giving an hour to 
each class, for it is merely the method 
and system of training on which he 
would have to lecture to them, in all 
other subjects the candidates having 
passed already a sufficiently crucial test. 
But I would think it a mere waste of 
time and money if a thoroughly efficient 
professor were not appointed as training 
master, but the appointment were 
bestowed as chance or caprice directed 
the authorities. 

Qites. 32 .—"What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32 .—There are in our province four in¬ 
spectors, some assistant inspectors, and a number 
of district inspectors, and the total cost of in¬ 
spection is RT,82,429. Leaving the details of 
the system to the departmental officers—for my 
version of it would be unpalatable—I beg only to 
submit that the system is too costly and at the 
same time too inadequate to be of much good. 

The proposals that I have made under other 
questions, e.g., the closing of unnecessary schools 
—and these form the majority—the transfer of 
Government schools to private bodies, encourage¬ 
ment to the opening of aided schools, support to 
indigenous schools, transfer of the management of 
the remaining Government school to local boards 
and Municipal committees, making the grant-in- 
aid dependent on the result of prescribed examina¬ 
tions, &c., would make it feasible to reduce much 
of the cost on inspection, and would at the same 
time secure efficiency of inspection. Moreover, 
as much of inspection work will be performed by 
unpaid agency, to be noticed under the following 
question, the only cases requiring paid agency for 
inspection would be those where unpaid agency 
could not be forthcoming. But whether or not 
any of the proposed changes come about, one 
thing is most essentially necessary, namely, that 
the duties of the inspectors should be clearly 
defined and published, so as to enable the public 
to see whether such duties are satisfactorily dis¬ 
charged. 

It is, in my humble opinion, extremely anoma¬ 
lous that while everything else has its rules and 
procedure defined, there are no rules of procedure 
for this important subject, at any rate publicly 
known. Very few people know what duties the 
inspectors are required to perform, and I am not 
certain if all the members of this costly staff are 
themselves aware of all their duties. I cannot 
help attributing the apparent utter failure of the 
department in achieving the objects for which it 
was established, in a considerable degree to these 
officers' either iguorance of their proper duties or 
incapacity to perform them. I have been told there 
are certain departmental directions describing ins¬ 
pection work, but I am not sure if they describe 
as duties of the inspectors to see if there is real 
progress, if the teachers are really efficient, if 
there are any improvements needed, &c., &c. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33 .—The transfer of the management of 
education to local boards, advocated elsewhere, 


will bring much efficient voluntary agency into 
play. There are in most of our towns many suffi¬ 
ciently educated persons, many of whom would be 
ready to lend their assistance in the matter of in¬ 
spection, as well as in other respects in the manage¬ 
ment of education. 

A number of such educated persons could be 
formed into an educational board for the general 
management and inspection of the schools placed 
under their care. 

It will be only for the State schools in very 
small towns or large villages that paid agency in 
the work of inspection will be required. But if 
the proposed transfer of management and inspec¬ 
tion should take place, it would be most essentially 
necessary to lay down rules to guide the boards, lest 
they should misapply their zeal in any way, though 
I am not afraid that any worse results could accrue 
than those of the working of the department for 
the last 25 years. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—Like the course of subjects, many 
of the text-books ai"e utterly unsuitable. I 
append names of some of the books, with my 
remarks opposite each of them. 

A text-book committee has lately been con¬ 
stituted, but I do not think it out of place to 
mention here that, although I am quite unaware of 
the procedure followed by the committee, it is most 
essential that the principles on which the text¬ 
books are to be selected or approved should be first 
of all widely published, so that they may be freely 
criticised by those interested in the matter; and 
that a number of persons who have had a suffi¬ 
ciently long experience in actually teaching such 
books, should be added as members of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Persian 1st and 2nd Readers —Contain idioms 
of the Persian tongue, which are not of the least 
use to the student, unless he were expected to go 
to Persia and spend his time in common-place 
conversation there. 

Persian Selections for the 3rd class middle 
school —Contain some too difficult pieces. I am 
not certain if all the Persian teachers who have to 
teach those pieces can understand them tho¬ 
roughly. 

Urdu 1st Reader —Though not a bad book in 
itself, is rather too difficult and too large for a 
beginner. An easier Header should be taught 
before the pupil has to. commence it. 

Arithmetic .—The Urdu treatise of arithmetic 
has very few common-place questions, while many 
useless tables of measures are unnecessarily given 
in it. The rules, again, are not in several cases 
as clear and simple as they ought to be. The 
number of exercises is also not large enough to 
afford sufficient exercise. 

English .—The primer contains several too diffi¬ 
cult words, several too difficult constructions, and 
much unnecessary and tedious circumlocution (if I 
may be allowed to use that word to represent the 
manner in which the same construction is repeated 
with a little variation). 

English Reader 1 .—Too large and too difficult 
for a pupil who has to read it after the primer. 
There is no resemblance whatever between the two. 

English Reader II .—Would be a fit book for the 
3rd class of the middle school, being much more 
difficult in several places than Readers III and IV. 
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The above instances will he found sufficient. 
The above remarks are based on personal experience, 
and I challenge any one to show if I am incorrect 
anywhere. 

I have had to publish an Urdu Primer and an 
English Reader for beginners in my own school, 
having first wasted a good deal of time over the 
departmental books. I have seen Entrance class 
students unable to understand several pieces in the 
1st and 2nd English Readers without the teachers’ 
assistance. I have wasted a good deal of time 
over the 1st and 2nd Persian Readers, and have at 
last been obliged to give them up for a small book 
published at my instance. 

Ques. 35 .—Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35 .—As the departmental examinations 
are so arranged as practically to merely test the 
acquirements of the pupils in the prescribed course, 
and as the prescribed course of instruction is, as 
noted elsewhere, far from sat sfactory, as far as 
the general objects of education are concerned, it 
is quite natural that these examinations should, 
more or less, along with other causes, interfere 
with the free development of private institutions. 
For these examinations having come to be consi¬ 
dered as the criteria of the efficiency of the 
instruction imparted by the institutions, and private 
institutions being unable to give the prescribed 
instruction, and consequently ill able to achieve 
success at such examinations, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that people should be u a willing to send 
their children to the private schods. 

Again, as Government schools give instruction 
at far cheaper a rate of fees than private as dis¬ 
tinct from aided schools could give, this serves as 
another cause to discourage tie development of 
private institutions. 

Still greater is the disadvantage on the side of 
the private institutions caused by the Government 
schools paying several of their pupils to learn at 
such schools (in the form of scholarships and 
prizes), while the private schools can have in their 
power no such allurement for attracting pupils. 

There is, then, the fact of the moral as distin¬ 
guished from the apparently discernible physical 
discouragement to the development of private 
institutions, resulting from the fact that the depart¬ 
ment has its own institutions as opposed to private 
institutions. While referring to this moral dis¬ 
couragement, I may note, for what it may be 
worth, that many people do sv spect that actual 
undue strictness is exercised by examiners of the 
departmental examinations, being generally de¬ 
partmental officers, in examining the examination 
papers of the pupils of aided and private schools 
as compared with those of Government schools. 

There is, then, the fact that the vernacular 
recognised in the schools is not the dialect of the 
people except of a minority; while the form of 
characters used for writing that vernacular is 
altogether foreign, and is almost useless, except for 
the prescribed purposes. 

The uniformity of instruction for all classes of 
people, the want of attention to the growth of 
habits, the bestowal of exclusive attention upon the 
sole object of passing the examination, and various 
Panjab. 


other arrangements, mar the development of a 
natural character, the people being all east, in the 
words of the Resolution, in the same mould. 
As to the question of ability, in the face of the 
superficial nature of the instruction given under 
the departmental arrangements, the premature, 
and in some eases the quite unnecessary, strain 
exercised upon the intellect of the young children 
under the prescribed course, as referred to else¬ 
where, and several other similar facts, it would be 
miraculous if any considerable number of the 
pupils of Government schools could possess a real 
ability. 

The facts that the Educational Department has 
prescribed vernacular text-books for the Govern¬ 
ment schools, these alone being permitted to be 
taught there; that it has similarly prescribed 
books for the departmental examinations; that 
all such books are edited and published by the 
department itself; that the Government institu¬ 
tions unnecessarily vastly preponderate over private 
institutions, if the latter could at all bear any 
reasonable comparison; that the aided schools are 
almost compelled to use the departmental books; 
that there is, as far as I know, no provision made 
by the department for the encouragement of the 
production of a healthy vernacular literature, origi¬ 
nal—all these, combined with others of similar 
nature, form a standing block in the way of the 
production of original vernacular literature, trans¬ 
lations of English works, or compilations based on 
such translations. 

The system of inspection, and the grant-in-aid 
rules, too, are among the unfavourable circum¬ 
stances coming under this question. 

Ques , 36 .—In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36 .—In my humble opinion the State 
should, in the matter of higher education (unlike 
its action hitherto), act as guide and encourager 
of private effort with liberal aid and reward 
rather than as the direct teacher, leaving the 
management in all other respects to private agency 
so as to enable it to healthily grow and develope 
according to the demand for it. It is, so far as 
my humble opinion enables me to judge, quite an 
unhealthy state of higher education that, as is the 
case in our province, it draws away boys from 
their respective callings to swell the numbers 
of those in search of clerical employment for 
earning their livelihood. And yet this is all that 
the department has done in the cause of educa¬ 
tion by its false policy and misapplied exertions. 

In the case of primary education, besides divis- 
ing a sound scheme for it, Government should 
take a more direct share than in the case of higher 
education, £or reasons shown elsewhere. 

The above is an outline (other points connected 
with it being treated under other questions) of 
what I think to be the duty of Government in the 
matter of education; hut of course it should be 
given effect to by gradual steps, though I am 
utterly opposed to the steps being too slow. 
Everything else should he required to he done by 
the people themselves. 

Ques. 37. — What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
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of a spirit of reliance upon local exertion and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government from 
the direct management of schools may at first 
reduce the numbers of pupils, though I do not 
entertain even that fear. In process of time, 
however, there is not the slightest doubt that the 
withdrawal, if accompanied by the other changes 
advocated, would have a most beneficial effect 
upon the spread of education, and would create a 
spirit of reliance on local private exertions. 

I am under the belief that in several cases 
educated Natives would even at this moment be 
ready to take up the management of schools (now 
directly managed by Government) at a much less 
cost, and would in a short time achieve better 
success. Indeed the time has not yet come when 
schools could prosper without any Government 
aid; but I cannot for a moment conceive why, 
receiving a liberal aid from Government and 
having no institution with greater advantages to 
compete with, the manager of a private institu¬ 
tion should not be successful. 

As I have already offered under question 16 to 
take over charge of a school, and I believe a few 
more like me could come forth in other localities 
with a similar offer, I think the experiment is 
worth making, to see if the rule which holds, and 
has always held, good on other occasions does not 
work as well here in this respect—I refer to the 
rule that the more people are led by the Govern* 
ment, the more will they acquire a habit of depend¬ 
ing on others in every matter; and that the more 
they are left to their own exertious, they become 
more and more self-reliant. If people could edu¬ 
cate their children before the establishment of the 
present educational system of the Government, 
though instruction was not so varied as it is now 
(if that have much worth in the present state of 
the educational work of the department), I do 
not see an iota of reason to suppose that, if they 
were again left to their own exertions, they would 
not try to secure means for the education of their 
children even in the more extended sense of the 
term. In the larger towns people seek higher 
school tuition for their children for securing 
clerical employment in sufficiently large numbers. 
Their demand cannot fail unless the law of de¬ 
mand and supply is to fail in this country, which 
I am not prepared to admit for a moment, to bring 
forward some one ready to conduct an institution 
with the income from the fees and the Govern¬ 
ment aid to supply that demand; while in the 
case of minor towns, such, for instance, where 
there are three pupils in the whole middle depart¬ 
ment of the school, or 16 pupils in two middle 
schools, the withdrawal of Government by closing 
such institutions would have no effect regarding 
the stipendiary students, as these could as well go 
to a school in another town for the sake of their 
stipends ; and as regards the non-stipendiary 
pupils, that are fewer in number thau the others, 
they could also be provided with stipends with a 
smaller expense than the cost of maintaining those 
schools, if it were desired that even that small 
number should not lose the benefit of school 
tuition. But as such withdrawal of the Govern¬ 
ment would save a pretty large sum, it would 
enable the Government to liberally aid and reward 
the development of private enterprise in the cause 
of education, and thus in the long run such with¬ 
drawal would, far from producing any injurious 


effect upon the spread of education, have a most 
beneficial influence upon it. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—There cannot be the slightest reason 
for apprehension that the standard of instruction 
would deteriorate in any way, if Government 
should withdraw from the direct management of 
any schools. Those who entertain apprehension 
must be under the impression that the mere con¬ 
nection of Government’s name with the manage¬ 
ment of schools possesses some mysterious in¬ 
fluence of making the institutions work efficient; 
but that the moment such connection is broken 
efficiency must be lost. For my part I confess 
that I cannot persuade myself to believe that there 
exists any such influence. I believe that Native 
teachers will do as good work, if not better, in a 
school under private management as jn one under 
Government management ; the only difference 
being that bad or inefficient teachers will be more 
easily detected and removed while under private 
management. I believe, too, that a Native 
manager will now-a-days be able to procure better 
teachers and on a smaller pay than the old teachers 
of the Government schools. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that private schools will not be 
able to pursue as good a course of instruction 
as a Government school. The only question is 
that of funds : and I can, on the ground of per¬ 
sonal experience, assert that the income from fees 
and a liberal aid from Government (which, it may 
be observed by-the-bye, will cost the Government 
much less than their own schools) will be amply 
sufficient to enable the institution to maiutain a 
good staff of teachers. 

As to the difference of Government institutions 
having a highly paid European head master, and 
the private institutions being (generally owing to 
insufficiency of funds) unable to maintain a Euro¬ 
pean head master, in my humble opinion this dif¬ 
ference will not do any perceptible injury to the 
efficiency of the school. The only subject in 
which a European master in a school can, with 
any show of reason, be alleged to be superior to a 
Native master is English literature; but this 
advantage is more than counteracted by the great 
disadvantage of the European master’s inability 
(in general) to fully explain the meaning in the 
pupils' vernacular. So that even in this respect 
there will be no deterioration caused to education 
by Government's withdrawal from its direct man¬ 
agement. 

On the whole, I am of opinion that if there is 
to be any alteration it will be for the better. 

Qnes. 39 .— Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject. 

Ans. 39 .—Instruction in duty, and the general 
principles of moral conduct, does not form any 
part of the course followed in the Government 
schools, and it is, in my opinion, an extremely 
injurious evil for the cause of education. 
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Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province 5 Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —A good deal of play forms part of 
the educational course in the Government schools. 
I am inclined to suspect that in some cases play 
has taken a greater hold on the minds of the 
pupils than is advisable. 

At all events, as brain-work d jes not occupy too 
much of the pupil’s time, I do not think there is 
any apprehension that any evil is likely to arise 
from excess of brain-work, in which case alone 
greater attention would be required to be paid to 
the pupil’s physical well-being 1 ban is the ease at 
present. 

I may not be misunderstood as opposed to 
physical exercise. I am alive to the importance 
of physical exercise as an important factor in the 
pupil’s development of the physical powers, and 
I know the injury caused by physical weakness to 
the development of the intellect. But what I 
urge is that, surrounded as a Native student is 
by circumstances drawing aw ly his attention 
from intellectual engagement, every precaution 
must be taken lest the pupil’s attention is diverted 
too much from his intellectual work. It is at the 
same time to be kept in view, lest the want of good 
food exposes the pupil to the ev;l effects of over¬ 
exertion. 

Ques. 41. —Is there iudigenouu instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character? 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ques. 45.—-Are the grants ix> girls’ schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous 
terms, than those to boys’ schools; and is the 
distinction sufficiently marked ? 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female edu¬ 
cation, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies; and how far would it be pos¬ 
sible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause ? 

Ans. 41 to 46. —In regard to questions 41 to 
46, I have to submit that, although on the other 
questions I have such views as are perhaps too 
strong for a Native, yet on the question of female 
education, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the occasion, I hold opinions that would appear 
on their face as inconsistent with my other 
views. 

So long as marriage (among Hindus) is subject 
to the restrictions of the present c aste regulations 
•—I say present, as practices of some sort or other 
resembling caste prejudices, which appear to exist 
even among Europeans, must always exist, in con¬ 
sequence of which in at least 50 per cent, of cases 
it will be next to impossible to marry an educated 
girl to an educated boy, and as long as the 
betrothal of girls depends on the choice of parents, 
as is the case among both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans who, in consequenoe of cheir ignorance, 
do not attach much importance to the boy’s being 


educated or uueducated, it is evident that the 
education of the girl will produce any but 
pleasant results. It cannot be supposed for a 
moment that her education will enable the 
girl to pass quietly with an ignorant husband; 
for, owing to the general ignorance of the male 
population, and the more important evil—marriage 
of the girl while yet very young, so general 
among Hindus—the girl cannot be expected to 
be highly educated enough for that purpose; 
while, on the other hand, custom allows the males 
to consider themselves superior to females, and 
especially the husband to consider himself as the 
master of his wife, in consequenee of which an 
ignorant husband of an educated woman will be 
the most unbearable companion that can be 
imagined. 

Then there is the custom of parda so general 
among Muhammadans, and not unfrequent among 
respectable Hindus, under which the parents can¬ 
not allow the girl to go out of the house after 
the age of 8 or 9 years. Again, as if Nature were 
also opposed to let the girl remain free till a suffi¬ 
ciently old age to enable the girl to complete her 
education, girls in most parts of India—like 
several other countries—arrive at puberty much 
sooner than in colder countries ; and civilization 
has not as yet so far advanced in our country as 
to teach the male population to consider the 
females entitled to equal freedom with themselves 
in every respect. These evils cannot be removed 
unless and until the male population has far ad¬ 
vanced in the matter of education. Nor can it 
be urged reasonably that the advancement of the 
females can remove the evils to any extent, for it 
is not possible that, circumstanced as it is, female 
education will make such progress as should enable 
them to remove any of these evils, so long as the 
males have not advanced far enough. Nor is 
there—so far as my limited knowledge extends— 
any instance on record where the females of a 
country made much, if any, progress in education, 
while the males were at the level of ignorance at 
which the large majority of the people of this 
country grovel at present. 

Hence, though aware of the considerable influ¬ 
ence that the education of the females has over 
national advancement, I am persuaded to think, 
with all true well-wishers of education that are 
not unreasonably committed to any opinion, but 
can form judgment according to circumstances, 
that the exertions already made are for the present 
more than sufficient, though they have not been 
successful iu any appreciable degree, owing to the 
principal causes already mentioned, coupled with 
several others, though of somewhat minor impor¬ 
tance; for instance, bad system, bad mistresses, 
occasional, though happily not frequent, instances 
of shameful conduct, &c. 

1 have for this reason thought it unnecessary to 
reply to these questions in detail. 

Ques. 48 .—Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48 .—A great proportion of the expendi¬ 
ture on higher education is quite unnecessary. 

The cost of maintaining Government schools 
in localities where school education is still not in 
great demand, as appears from the small number 
of boys attending them; much of the cost of 
Government schools in localities where aided 
schools can be conducted by Natives at a smaller 
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cost to the Government; a portion of the cost of 
aided schools in demandless localities; much of 
the cost of inspection, as it could be replaced, to 
a considerable extent, by voluntary agency, and a 
portion of it would become unnecessary by the 
closiug of schools or their transfer to aided agency; 
much of the expenditure on scholarships, which 
would be rendered quite superfluous if Govern- 
meut showed a true demand for educated Natives 
in the bestowal of its higher appointments; a 
very great proportion, though, looking at the 
results of the system in force, the whole of the 
expenditure on maintaining the training college 
and Normal schools; a goodly portion of the cost 
of direction; and probably a portion of the 
“ miscellaneous 13 item of about 1162,000 (about 
which I do not know as to what it consists of),— 
all these, which would, in my opinion, make an 
aggregate of nearly two lakhs of rupees, or about 
35 per cent, of the expenditure from imperial 
revenues, are quite unnecessary, and could be saved 
without the least imaginable injury to the cause 
of education; while the saving thus made could 
be applied far more profitably to the spread of 
education by opening new primary schools ; open¬ 
ing industrial schools, but on economical principles, 
and to instruct people in the industries really in 
demand ; giving rewards to promoters of education 
and liberal support to indigenous schools, &c. 

If the proposals submitted were accepted, I 
cannot but think that in a few years the present 
cost of education would do at least double of the 
present work. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wauts of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —In many places where Government 
schools have been opeued there existed other 
agencies of instruction, which could, by a judi¬ 
cious handling, be turned to very good account, 
to adequately supply—if not better than the Gov¬ 
ernment arrangement in force—the real edu¬ 
cational wants of the people. Most of the 
indigenous agencies of instruction could be made, 
by liberal aid, to add other useful subjects to those 
they already taught, and that course would not 
only have been far cheaper, but would have made 
education on the European model acceptable to 
the people, which is uot at present the case. 

The one most clearly discernible result of the 
educational work done by the department, and 
the treatment it has received at the hands of Gov¬ 
ernment officers, is to make education on the 
European model quite unpopular, and to create an 
ever-increasing number of disappointed and dis¬ 
contented subjects. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high 
education? Would beneficial results be obtained 
by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Ans. 50. —It is true that educational officers do 
take an undue interest in higher education, though 
their exertions do not achieve that success (even in 
regard to higher education) that could be achieved 
if they could devise a better system and course 
of education than that in force. 


As to the introduction of more men of prac¬ 
tical training, I do not see much good would result 
therefrom, as the fault lies chiefly in the system, 
and in a much smaller degree in those entrusted 
with the carrying out of that system. 

First of all, the system should be remodelled 
and based on true principles; if then it be found 
that there are not sufficient men of practical train¬ 
ing, they might be increased by the introduction 
of others; but until the entire system undergoes 
a radical change, it would be quite absurd to 
expect men of practical training to achieve success 
bv working with a bad system and one based on 
wrong principles. 

Ques. 51 .—Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works. 

Ans. 51 .—The system is not in force in general, 
but I am told it does prevail in some schools. In 
one form, I know, it is followed in the Lahore mis¬ 
sion school, some of the pupils of the highest 
class being appointed teachers in what are called 
the branches of the main school. 

By a judicious selection of the monitors, by 
entrusting them the teaching of those subjects in 
which they possess efficiency, and by gradually mak¬ 
ing them do work of greater and greater difficulty, 
but never allowing them to relax their attention to 
their own studies until they have reached the 
highest class, the system would in time supply, at 
almost a nominal cost, a set of experienced teach¬ 
ers, far superior to most of those that are at pre¬ 
sent supplied by the Normal schools. It is on the 
adoption of this measure that I place chief reli¬ 
ance when I propose that Normal schools, even so 
far as they are intended to supply teachers for 
the primary schools, should be done away with. 
This measure would give to the students a good 
deal of practical work, while the University 
examinations would test their attainments in book- 
lore. The present student of the Normal school 
has very little practical experience, while his scho¬ 
lastic acquirements, having undergone only the 
departmental examinations, are not always com¬ 
mendable. 

Ques. 52 .—Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or pre¬ 
maturely ? Should measures be taken to cheek 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —There is not at present an active 
tendency to raise primary into secondary schools 
unnecessarily; but I cannot help attributing this 
absence of the tendency to the reason that further 
funds are not available to the Educational Depart¬ 
ment to give effect to the tendency; for there are 
already a large number of secondary schools, both 
Government and aided (though the Government 
schools form the majority), that appear to me to 
be unnecessary, for the plain reason of the 
extremely small number of pupils attending them. 

All such unnecessary schools should be closed, 
and such of their pupils as have not means to live 
at a distant town to prosecute their studies fur¬ 
ther—who, however, I suppose already receive 
stipends even in those unnecessary schools— 
should be given small stipends out of the saving 
made by the closing of the schools. 

Ques. 53 .—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ans. 53 .—Except in the case of primary schools 
and secondary schools (if any) in purely rural 
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parts of the country, the fees should, for the 
present, be invariably arranged according to the 
means of parents and guardians of the boys, 
so that (as it is not feasible as well as advisable 
at present to make the parents pay the entire cost 
of the tuition of their children the indulgence of 
a lower fee might be enjoyed by deserving persons 
only. Indeed, the time will come (but only if 
the principle of self-help, so sincerely desired by a 
few of the highest of our rulers to be made to 
develop, be encouraged to develop by the smaller 
potentates, to whom the carrying out of the 
desire of the Supreme Government is necessarily 
entrusted, of which, however, a very strong hope 
is not entertained by those wh o are in a position to 
judge) when almost the entire cost of secondary 
education, at least in the larger towns, can be 
realised from the parents of the students, and 
then there will be no propriety for having various 
fees,- though, even in that distant future, there 
will naturally be a difference of cost for the 
wealthier and poorer classes; for there will then 
be schools with a large staff composed entirely of 
the best teachers, giving, consequently, a far 
better instruction than the ordinary schools 
(having a smaller staff and composed partly, and 
not entirely, of teachers with the best ability), 
demanding a far higher fee than the ordinary 
schools, and as a matter of course being prac¬ 
tically accessible only to the wealthier classes, 
who will find it to their advantage to pay more for 
the education of their sons. 

Ques. 54 .—Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? 
Have schools .been opened by men of good posi¬ 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54 .—The demand for high education has 
not in our province as yet reached such a stage as 
to make the profession of teaching a profitable 
one. But the want of lowness of demand is not 
the sole reason against the profession's becoming 
profitable. 

A greater reason is to he found in the fact 
that Government and mission schools give high¬ 
er education to their pupils at almost a nominal 
cost. 

Notwithstanding the causes checking the rise of 
the demand for real high education, as described 
elsewhere, I may safely assert that in towns like 
Delhi and Lahore there exists already such a 
demand for what passes as high education, that, 
were the cheap institutions conducted by Govern¬ 
ment and Missionary bodies closed, the income 
from the fees would more than suffice for main¬ 
taining a good staff of teachers, without even 
raising the fees very high. 

I do not know of any schools of the higher 
class opened as means of maintenance, and I think 
that from causes checking the rise of the demand 
for high education , as well as owing to the cheap¬ 
ness of instruction given by Government and 
mission schools, it will be after a long time that 
such schools can come into existence. There are, 
however, schools of a lower class where the fees are 
the only source of income, e.g., Maktabs, still sur¬ 
viving, the school at Darog.fs village near 
Shalamar, Lahore, the school at Ludhiana, &c. 

Ques. 55 .—To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants ac¬ 
cording to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
Panjab. 


chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

Ans. 55 .—The system of assigning grants accord¬ 
ing to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied to all schools other than those 
receiving a regular grant under the grant-in-aid 
rules. 

In order to make the system useful, the exam¬ 
inations should be less hard than those prescribed 
for the Government or regularly aided schools;-the 
examination should test the pupils’ efficiency in 
the particular subjects in which such schools are 
intended mainly to give instruction, more parti¬ 
cularly than the other subjects imposed upon the 
schools by the conditions of the grant; that 
although the amount of the grant should chiefly 
depend on the result, yet the number of the pupils 
receiving instruction at particular institutions 
in eases where the result of the examination be 
not so very favourable as might be desired, should 
not be lost sight of ;—a distinction should he made 
in the ease of schools receiving no pecuniary sup¬ 
port from any private quarter, as against those 
receiving any such aid. But I should not be 
understood to mean that the grant to Government 
or aided schools should have nothing to do with 
the result of their work. I would propose that 
the maintenance of the grant should depend 
mainly on good results at the periodical examina¬ 
tion. 

Ques. 57 —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57 .—I think that in ordinary circumstances, 
for a school that has been in existence for a period 
during which it could sufficiently show to people 
the usefulness of its work and thus ensure a good 
income from sources other than the grant-in-aid— 
which period I propose to be fixed at 20 years— 
the grant-iu-aid should never exceed one-third of 
the gross expenditure, subject to two other condi¬ 
tions : (1) that the cost per boy of such school to 
Government does not exceed one-third of the aver¬ 
age cost of a Government school; and (2) that the 
result at the periodical examinations is not, 
excepting in extraordinary circumstances, too far 
below the average. 

But in the case of younger institutions I would 
propose the grant-in-aid to amount to two-thirds 
of the gross expenditure, subject to the condition 
that the cost per boy to Government should in no 
case exceed half the cost of Government schools. 
But though, beside the question here, I cannot 
avoid remarking that if private enterprise in the 
matter of education is really desired to come into 
play, a Government school in a locality where pri¬ 
vate agency can come forth to do the work should 
at once be closed, for it is almost impossible for a 
private institution to compete successfully with a 
Government school. 

I would further propose a distinction to be made 
between the grant to a school supported by an 
influential person or body, and that to one not so 
supported. 

Ques. 58 .—What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58 .—The maximum number of pupils that 
can be taught efficiently as a class by one teacher 

87 
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is, in my opinon, as follows 

In the college classes, in all 
subjects in which it is not 
indispensable that the 
teacher should test the 
work of each pupil . . 40 to 50 

But in subjects, e.g., algebra, 

&c., in which it is indis¬ 
pensable for the teacher to 
see the work of each pupil. 20 

n the two highest classes of 
the school, teaching up to 
the Entrance standard . 30 & 15, respectively. 

In the two or three next lower 

than the foregoing . 25 

In the higher primary classes 15 
In the lowest classes . . 10 

Though in this last case, as the number of the sub¬ 
jects of instruction is very small, viz., only reading 
and writing, the teacher would practically man¬ 
age at least double that number. 

Similarly, this rule is not applicable in the ease 
of private schools, where, owing to the smallness 
of the number of subjects, as well as to tbe use 
made of the upper-class pupils as monitors for the 
lower ones, a single teacher can teach far larger 
numbers than those given above. Nor do I think 
it of essential importance, in the case of aided 
schools, to require them to provide teachers for 
pupils at the above or any other rate (if there are 
fewer), as I have already proposed that the 
efficiency of the work, to be judged by the result 
of examinations, should be a sine qud non for the 
continuance of the grant-in-aid. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —I do not—unless I do not understand | 
the question properly—see any particular advaut- 
age possessed by either kind of payment in the ! 
present circumstances. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct man¬ 
agement of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —In my humble opinion, religious 
neutrality, strictly interpreted, would require that 
not only should Government avoid direct inter¬ 
ference with any one’s religious teaching, but that 
Government should not even indirectly prevent 
people from getting their children instructed in 
their own religion, if they so like to do. Now, it 
is evident that as it is impossible for a school 
opened by a IS ative to prosper in competition with 
a Government school, strict neutrality would re¬ 
quire the withdrawal of Government from the 
direct management of schools. 

The proposals, however, of the transfer of the 
management of Government schools to local 
boards, and of the permission to include religious 
teaching in the course of instruction, would do 
away with the necessity of the withdrawal referred 
to in this question. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

Ans. 61. —I am at a loss to fully comprehend 
the meaning of this question. 

If it is meant to be asked whether an University 
exercising a teaching as well as examining func¬ 
tion, would produce better result than one exercis¬ 
ing only the examining function, there can be no 
two opinions as to the former’s more beneficial 
effect in improving the quality of high education. 

But if anything else is asked, I am unable to 
answer the question, I must, however, add that 


in any case, as the improvement of high education 
depends in a considerable degree on the pupil’s ac¬ 
quirements in the school, which, in my humble 
opinion, are very unsatisfactory in no less than 80 
per cent, of the school-boys, consequently, so long 
as school-education is not improved, University 
professorships will not be of much avail. 

Ques. 62 .—Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over tbe entire province ? In wbat 
eases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62 .—Although I deem it necessary to 
have one provincial examination in the middle of 
the school course, yet I do not think that promo¬ 
tion from one class to another should, even at that 
stage, depend exclusively on the result of such 
examination. The school authorities should be 
allowed to use discretion in cases of failed students 
at that stage; while at every other stage I would 
think it advisable to leave the question of promo¬ 
tion at the disposal of the school authorities. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, or 
who leave it improperly, from being received into 
another ? What are the arra ngements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ans. 63 .—There are in certain schools some 
arrangements preventing hoys expelled from a 
school, or leaving it improperly, from admission 
into another. But I am strongly opposed to such 
measures. 

In the first place, it is quite ppssible that the 
teacher expelling a pupil may be wrong in so 
expelling him, or in considering the boy’s leaving 
the school as improper. 

In the next place, even if the teacher has rightly 
judged the pupil to have so grossly misconducted 
himself as to deserve expulsion, I think that ex¬ 
pulsion in itself is a sufficient punishment for such 
pupil, and that it would be quite unjust and use¬ 
less to extend the punishment further by depriving 
him of the chance of bettering himself in another 
institution. 

In the case of a pupil’s improperly leaving the 
school, if the schoolmaster is a good teacher and 
has a kindly disposition, the pupil’s leaving such 
kind instructor carries its punishment with itself. 
Nor do I believe it would be worth while to detain 
such foolish pupils with a threat of their being 
unable to get admission into another school. 

In my opinion, such an arrangement as is 
referred to in this question would give teachers a 
too arbitrary power, which I am afraid will, iu the 
majority of instances, be misused to the general 
detriment of education. None will profit by it 
except a bad teacher, whom it will enable to 
escape the exposure of his incapacity. 

Moreover, the consideration that the school¬ 
master to whom an expelled boy goes for admis¬ 
sion has the prosperity of his own school at stake 
in admitting a really incorrigible bad character, is 
a safeguard against exceptional cases under the 
former head, and the parent’s desire to secure good 
instruction to their child under the latter, 

Ques. 64 ..—In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct manage¬ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
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other colleges ; and if so, under wliat limitations 
or conditions? 

Ans. 64. —Although there is only one college in 
our province at present, yet, as a general remark, 
I may submit that I would think it advisable for 
the present that, in the case of withdrawing from 
the direct management of high education, Gov¬ 
ernment should retain one State college in each 
province, but under the management of some 
educational board, such as we have in the Se¬ 
nate of the Pan jab University. I would further 
add that the rate of fees in such a college should 
be so high as to make the whole amount of fees 
collected to bear some proportion to the expendi¬ 
ture on the maintenance of the college. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it ne¬ 
cessary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65. —It is quite sufficient in a college 
teaching up to the B.A. degree to have one Euro¬ 
pean officer to look after the general management 
and to teach English literatu-e. For all other 
subjects Native professors will do better—if not 
far better—than Europeans. Startling as this 
might appear on first sight, a 1 ttle reflection on 
what leads me to form this opinion will show that 
my assertion is not wrong. I do not mean it 
to be understood that, as a general rule, I think a 
Native possessing first-rate attainments to be 
equal, or even nearly equal, to a European with 
the highest attainments. I admit that it will be 
long, perhaps very long, before we can be in a 
position to say so. But the cuestion is this: 
Can a European professor, engaged on a salary 
which can secure the first-class fsative talent, do as 
good work as the latter? And to this question 1 
challenge any one to say if I am wrong in answer¬ 
ing emphatically in the negative. 

Even in the case of European professors receiv¬ 
ing a larger salary than Native professors, I cannot 
persuade myself to think that the former, in con¬ 
sequence of their being foreigners, will be in the 
majority of instances able to give as good and 
intelligible instruction as the latter. 

I could, if it were not libellous to do so, even 
cite an instance of a higher class of a college, 
considering themselves more unfortunate than 
the lower class on their (former s) having been 
placed under a European professor for their lesson 
in English literature; while the lower class had 
for the same subject a Native assistant professor, 
from whom the higher class had formerly received 
instruction, being thus enabled to form a right 
opinion about the comparative worth of the teach¬ 
ing of the two gentlemen. The European profes¬ 
sor, I am told, more than once plainly said he did 
not know how to more clearly explain the sense to 
them. 

Ques. 66 —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —Some European professors are, I 
believe, employed in colleges under Native manage¬ 
ment, and others will very likely be employed in 
future; but certainly not so much from a considera¬ 
tion of their having superior attainments to the 
best Native professors procurable on equal or even 
smaller salaries, as from a desire of following the 
superior example of the Government. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e. g., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 


treatment in the matter of English education ? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —The Muhammadans and Sikhs, as well 
as the Eurasians (to whom the Resolution forbids 
making any allusion) in our province, benefit 
themselves much less than other people by the 
system of English education in force, and as their 
present circumstances cheek their benefiting them¬ 
selves more by the present system, it might be 
considered by some that they require exceptional 
treatment. But I do not for a moment consider 
that exceptional treatment is either called for or 
is feasible on any large scale. 

As I belong to neither of the two classes, I 
would not utter a word against their receiving 
exceptional treatment, if the experiment were only 
useless; but I think it to be worse than useless. 
Exceptional treatment will only further depress 
the spirit of self-help, which has already—through 
the evil effects of long (directly or indirectly) 
oppressive rule working on the most conser¬ 
vative mind of the people, taught by their religion, 
if Hindus, to look upon the king as God upon 
earth , or if Muhammadans, as his khalifa (vicar)— 
become so inactive that there are not wanting edu¬ 
cated persons who think that it has already com¬ 
pletely died out. There could, in my humble 
opinion, be nothing so detrimental to the Mu¬ 
hammadans or Sikhs in the matter of benefiting by 
English education as an exceptional treatment. 
Those who advocate such an exceptional treat¬ 
ment are either blind freinds or far-seeing 
enemies. 

If any exceptional treatment is at all required, 
it is not in the matter of education directly, but 
for the removal, as far as possible, of causes that 
prevent these people from benefiting by English 
education, or education at all, equally with the 
other people. 

These circumstances are due to multifarious 
causes, a few of which I may submit as follows :— 

i. —Most Muhammadans and similarly Eura¬ 

sians labour under a disability which 
uttered by me would look insinuating— 

I mean that disability which, unless I 
am under a wrong impression as to 
historical facts, is engendered by the 
admixture of a powerful race with a 
weaker one, when the latter, though 
politically subdued, nevertheless main¬ 
tains a successful social distinction. 

ii. —Another circumstance checking the Mu¬ 

hammadans is the comparatively 
greater poverty of the masses, which 
is due in a great degree to their 
improvidence, and some of their social 
habits, manners, and customs. 

Some of the social manners and habits 
work injuriously, even otherwise than 
by producing poverty; for Muhamma¬ 
dan children of even affluent parents 
are mostly found to benefit far less 
than their Hindu compeers. 

iii.—The circumstances that prevent the Sikhs 
from benefiting to any appreciable 
extent are again due, in my humble 
opinion, to historical facts. Exposed 
in the infancy of their sect (in the 
form now prevailing) to the hardships 
of prosecution and taught by their 
great religious teacher to overthrow the 
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oppressive yoke, they acquired independ • 
ent kingly rule after overthrowing 
the oppressive sovereignty of the 
Mughals. For a time they, as a sect, 
exercised royal authority, but were, 
before they could base their national 
greatness on a solid footing, or make 
their sect a reading people (as they 
were a fighting one), of which they 
made a beginning, subdued by the 
English. 

The policy of the Government being to disarm 
opposition by making the people follow peaceful 
occupation, the Sikhs, who had never held offices of 
the pen under their own Government, could not 
naturally be expeeted to adopt the pen for their 
profession. Those of them that had followed the 
manual professions maintained themselves in these; 
while the rest, members of the disbanded army— 
for few of them had as yet taken to other profes¬ 
sions of civilised life—betook themselves to the 
cultivation of land. These circumstances were 
coupled with others of a somewhat minor import¬ 
ance, and the result of all these combined is what 
we now see. 

(I may be allowed to note here, that if the edu¬ 
cational system is at any time based on a proper 
footing, and the dialect of the people and its 
characters adopted as the medium of instruction, 
it will be necessary for the Muhammadans, for 
their own benefit, to take part in the selection of 
any one particular form of character, for if they 
cling to the Persian character they will be surely 
at a great disadvantage in comparison with the 
Hindus using any of the Native characters.) 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 


or college, in places where any class of the 
population objects to attend the only alternative 
institution on the ground of its religious teach¬ 
ing? 

Ans. 68 .—The withdrawal of Government from 
any school when there is no other than one to 
which the people object on religious grounds, will 
create a misapprehension in the people’s minds 
that Government desired to unduly aid the reli¬ 
gious teaching of such school. Though not well 
founded, the misapprehension is certainly injuri¬ 
ous ; it would, therefore, be advisable to make some 
arrangements (as noted elsewhere) so as to get 
some private body to take charge of such school. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment? 

Ans. 69 .—Ordinarily a school under Native 
management cannot at present compete success¬ 
fully with one under European management in 
the same locality, for reasons given in a preceding 
answer. But it most certainly can do so with one 
in a different locality. In future, however—and it 
is not very far off—when the proposals submitted 
receive due consideration and are given effect to 
so far as they appear proper, it will not be difficult 
for a school managed by Natives for the mere 
reason of that, to compete successfully with one 
under European management while my own small 
school is a living example of my assertion. 

Ques. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —They are, as submitted in a previous 
answer. 


* Cross-Examination of Pandit Ishwar Prasad. 
By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 


Q. 1 .—"What are the superior arrangements 
of the Maharaja of Kashmir to which you allude ? 

A. 1 .—In Jammu there are a large number 
of persons who have received elementary educa¬ 
tion, and yet continue their hereditary occupations, 
benefitting therein by the education they have 
received. The system resembles our grant-in-aid 
system. The subjects of instruction are reading 
and writing in the vernacular in the Dogra charac¬ 
ter, and the simple rules of arithmetic, generally 
mental, together with religious instruction. 

Q. 2 .—Is Hindu theology a matter of 
instruction, for which Government can, in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of religious neutrality, 
undertake to pay ? If so, must not Government 
pay for the teaching of the theology of other 
religions also ? 

A. 2 .—The theology of any religion is not a 
matter for which, as such, the Government should 
be called on to pay, but the teaching of it should 
not prevent any school from obtaining a grant- 
in-aid. 

Q. 5.—-You have stated that seeular instruc¬ 
tion is less attended to in mission schools than in 
others. Have you any authority for this state¬ 
ment ? 

A. 3 .—I make the statement from my per¬ 
sonal experience as a student in a mission school, 
and also from observation of the results of educa¬ 
tion as shown in the examinations, as well as from 


the fact that students of the Lahore mission 
school have come to me for special instruction. 

Q. 4. —Is the grant-in-aid system so known 
to the people at large as to give them the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking advantage of it, should they 
wish it ? 

A. 4. —Not in the least. No steps have ever 
been taken to make it known to the public. No 
advertisement has been put forth, or notices in 
public places, as was done in the case of books 
published by the Department. Nor was personal 
agency made use of for this purpose. 

Q. 5 .—You have stated that others, besides 
yourself, are prepared to take over Government 
schools. Would these parties be able to make 
such arrangements as would secure the perma¬ 
nence of the institutions? 

A. 5 .—I do not think that permanence should 
be a condition at all, in the sense of securing that 
the school should be maintained for a large number 
of years. For this, as I understand it, would 
defeat the purpose of the Resolution, though I 
would add that the parties referred to would be 
able to maintain the school on a basis that would 
be very likely to be permanent. 

Q. 6 .—You have several times remarked that 
you have treated a subject “elsewhere.” To 
what do you allude ? 

A. 6. —To an essay on educational reform 
published by me, and presented to the Commis- 
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sion trader the title of “ An Essay on Educational 
Reforms/’ 

Q. 7 .—Do I understand that you would have 
all scholarships given by examination, or Govern¬ 
ment scholarships only ? 

A. 7. —Government sclxolarsh ps only. At pre¬ 
sent some of them are given on the eleemosynary, 
some on the competitive principle. 

Q. 8. —You would have some scholarships given 
on condition of an undertaking being entecd 
into that the pupil will contin ie his studies for 
seven years or so. Do you think that such an 
undertaking would be enforced ? 

A. 8. —It could be enforced. Such a condition, 
I believe, formerly existed in the medical school. 
The condition would prevent ike student from 
prematurely seeking employment, at least under 
Government. 

Q. 9 .—Do you think that under-graduates of 
the University, as such, are fitted to become 
teachers of primary schools, and would they be 
likely to supply the need in that respect ? 

A. 9. —Far better than the present Normal 
school students. I include under “ Under-gradu¬ 
ates” Bhais, Pandits, Maul vis, and Munshis 
taught by the Oriental College. They would be 
in a short time more than sufficiently numerous 
to supply the demand. They would certainly be 
willing to occupy such posts, and local men could 
be selected. 

Q. 10. — (A. 33.) There are al-ready local boards 
or committees in existence. Of what persons 
should those boards be constituted according to 
the system you suggest ? 

A. 10. —I propose that the educational board to 
be attached to each Municipal committee consist 
of five or six members, represent itive of different 
interests, such as existing schools, Government, 
aided or unaided, and also of different sects. 
But the majority should not be Government em¬ 
ployes. 

Q. 11. —You have stated that there is a feel¬ 
ing among some people that aided schools do 
not meet with impartial treatment at departmental 
examinations. Have you any acquaintance with 
any facts which tend to justify such a feeling? 

A. 11. —I merely give the rumour for what it 
is worth, without any knowledge how far it is 
correct. The rumour is very general. The de¬ 
partment should enquire into the cause of it, and 
dispel it if incorrect. 

Q. 12.— You have implied that no encourage¬ 
ment has been given to the production of verna¬ 
cular literature. Are you aware that there is a 
fund in existence for that purpose, amounting to 
several thousands of rupees annu illy ? 

A. 12. —I know that the fund exists, hut it 
has not been so applied as to encourage vernacular 
literature, but rather to discourage it. 

By Me. 0. Peaeson, 

Q. 1 .—Are you aware that since 1873 most 
vernacular schools have been under the manage¬ 
ment of Municipal and district committees, and 
that although the administration has remained 
for the most part in the hands of Government 
officers, these officers act on behalf of the com¬ 
mittees, and to some extent under their orders ? 

The questions arc taken from the Educ 


A. 1 ,—I am aware of the fact that the schools 
are nominally under the management of these 
committees, but the district and educational 
officers are the real managers. 

Q. 2 .—Then the reform at which you aim is 
rather that the committees should exercise the 
powers which they legally possess than that their 
powers should be extended ? 

A. 2 .—The members should be clearly in¬ 
formed of their existing powers, and their powers 
should also be extended so far as entirely to re¬ 
move the interference of the educational and 
district officers, whose place would most bene¬ 
ficially be taken by the Senate of the Panjab 
University College as a consulting body both for 
the Government and the local body for matters 
in which they require such consultation. 

Statement handed in by Pandit Is H war Prasad, 
the representative of Unaided Schools in the 
Punjab, to the Education Commission , in lieu 
of the cross-examination on certain points on 
which there teas no time to examine him, 

Q. 1 .—How far has the Educational Depart¬ 
ment in your province succeeded in the accom¬ 
plishment of the objects for which it might be 
considered to have been established ? 

A. 1 .—The Educational Department in our 
province has almost entirely failed in attaining 
the objects for which, in my humble opinion, it 
can be considered to have been established. In 
my humble opinion, the following objects should 
have been kept in view by the department, but 
have not been so kept as will appear from the 
subjoined remarks:— 

(1) Affording primary education to the 

masses of people, 

(2) Creating—among the Natives in gene¬ 

ral, but more especially among the 
learned classes of the old fashion—a 
sympathy with Western knowledge 
and civilisation in general. 

(3) Developing and improving the indige¬ 

nous schools (as distinct from ab¬ 
sorption ) as a cheap method of the 
education of the masses. 

(4) In the schools under State management 

in particular, adopting measures for 
the training of the mental faculties, 
so “ that any duty undertaken in 
after-life may be carried on with 
intelligenceimparting " inform¬ 
ation that will prove of practical use 
in years to cometraining “ the moral 
feelings, so that the schools may turn 
out good men and good citizens; ” 1 
creating and encouraging a desire for 
still higher education. 

(5) Encouraging those desirous to do so, to 

devote themselves to the acquisition 
of higher Western knowledge, so as 
to become the pioneers for the intro¬ 
duction of the beneficial side of West¬ 
ern civilisation into their country. 

(6) Improving the vernacular literature and 

enriching it with Western knowledge, 

(7) Soon after acquainting the people with 

the usefulness of higher education, 
making them—by gradual steps— 
contribute a reasonable portion of the 
expenditure on their higher education, 
&c., &c. 

onal Report for 1873-74 (paragraph 2). 


Paoj^b. 
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1, In regard to the first object; I have to 
submit as follows :— 

[a) That the proportion of those able to read 
and write has not much increased, if 
it has increased at all; and that, 
although the number of the pupils 
attending Government and aided 
schools may have increased by a few 
thousands, yet the number of those 
receiving instruction in indigenous 
schools has decreased far more. (I 
am afraid that the proportion of those 
able to read and write in British terri¬ 
tory would be found smaller than 
those iu the territory of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, if as accurate statistics 
could be prepared there as in British 
territory.) 

(J) That not only has the number not in¬ 
creased without the increase of expen¬ 
diture, as might naturally be expected 
from the increased popularity of the 
system of education and the improve¬ 
ment of measures, &c., but the number 
has oven not at all increased in propor¬ 
tion to the increase of expenditure. 


Year. 

Number of pupils. 

Amount of expen¬ 
diture from all 
sources. 

Reference. 

1866-67 .... 

102,388 

9,49,058 

Education Report for ■ 

1880-81 .... 

101,923 

13,92,531 

1867-63, page 6. 

Education Report for 



1880-81 ; Statements; 
General Forms Nos, 2 
and 3. 


It appears that while the expenditure 
has increased about 50 per cent., the 
number of pupils has increased only 
about 2 per cent. Even after deduct¬ 
ing the number of jail school students 
included (together with their expen¬ 
diture) in the returns of 1866-67, the 
increase of pupils in 1880-81 would 
not be found to be more than 6 per 
cent., for an increase in the expenditure 
of 50 per cent., nor will the increase of 
expenditure be found to be compensated 
for by a properly proportionate increase 
in the number of pupils receiving 
higher education, though eveu if such 
were the case, it would not entitle the 
department to much credit in the face 
of the neglect of the education of the 
masses. 

(c) That primary education, like higher edu¬ 
cation, has not, with reference to its 
objects, been placed on a sound basis, 
which alone could have made it popu¬ 
lar among the masses of people : the 
objects of primary education, in my 
humble opinion, being as follow, and 
almost none except the last being 
attained by the present system of the 
departmental primary education : — 

(i) Enabling the boy to read and write in 
his vernacular; (ii) to understand 
ordinary accounts ; (iii) to read his 
religious books and offer prayers to 


God; (iv) to begin to think; (v) to 
give him an insight into the rudi¬ 
ments of science in a practical way ; 
(vi) to put him in the way to higher 
education. The present system of 
primary education almost exclusive¬ 
ly puts the boy in the way to 
higher education for the sole pur¬ 
pose of obtaining clerical employ¬ 
ment ; while to the majority of those 
that do not prosecute their studies 
so far as to obtain employment, the 
education received in the school is 
of very little use. 

2. In regard to the second object, I have to 
submit that education has not been made popular 
among the people; for it is only those that desire 
to earn their livelihood by means of clerical em¬ 
ployment that seek after the departmental educa¬ 
tion, while all the rest think it worthless. 

As to the learned classes of the old fashion, 
they have been entirely estranged from the cause of 
education, instead of being attached to it by being 
invited to take a share in its administration and 
participate in the pecuniary benefits, &c. 

3. The indigenous schools, i.e., such of them 
as could not be absorbed in the Government 
schools, have not been improved and encouraged. 
This is one of the chief causes of the failure of the 
department in the matter of primary education. 
They would have formed, and would even now 
form, a very cheap and popular agency for impart¬ 
ing- elementary instruction to the masses. 

4. In the schools under the direct departmen¬ 
tal management, the mental faculties of the majo¬ 
rity of pupils are not so trained that they may 
discharge their duties in after-life with intelli¬ 
gence. I doubt very much if the majority of those 
in public employment are very intelligent in such 
matters as are not directly connected witb their 
official duties (though eveu some of them could 
be found not even sufficiently intelligent for the 
satisfactory discharge of their official duties); 
while I can assert that even the departmental 
officers will not profess that a carpenter’s son or 
agriculturist’s that has been in a school for (say) 
6 or 7 years, is the better for having passed so 
much of his time in the school. 

Information of practical use in after-years is not 
imparted in the departmental schools; nor is 
instruction given in the schools (such as it is) satis¬ 
factorily deep and sound. As, in my opinion, the 
majority of people must, from the constitution of 
all civilised society, betake themselves to the 
industries for earning their livelihood, the system 
which gives to the pupils no industrial inform¬ 
ation whatever can by no means be imagined to 
impart (generally) “information that will prove of 
practical use in years to come.” 

The moral feelings are not trained at all. And, 
lastly, a desire is neither created nor fostered for 
truly higher education. I may even add that 
even the work of the department, in imparting 
what passes for high education, is not, in my 
humble opinion, quite satisfactory. But for the 
scholarships given by the Panjab University 
College, the result would have been still less satis¬ 
factory. Please compare the number of success¬ 
ful college students in 1872-73 or 1873-74 with 
those in 1880-81, as given in the Educational 
Reports. 
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5. It is a fact that under the old rule, when 
Persian was the principal subject of instruction, 
though Sanskrit and Arabic were also not dis¬ 
regarded, there were Natives of India who could 
write books in the Persian language, both prose 
and poetry. Even at this moment relics of the 
old system of education can be found in several 
Persian poets and others who levoted their life 
to knowledge such as could be obmined in Arabic, 
Persian and Sanskrit. (I could name several in 
Lahore, Amritsar, &c.) But I am afraid that not 
a single person will be found, now that the de¬ 
partment, has worked for more tl an 25 years, who 
has devoted 1 lis time to the acquisition of higher 
Western learning and can w.-i :e books in his 
vernacular (containing some of uhat learning) for 
the benefit of his countrymen, far less make 
improvements thereon. 

In reflecting on these questions, it must he 
borne in mind that the department had not to 
work among an ignorant nation, but one which 
had made great advancement in learning, though 
of a different kind ; and that had the department 
taken proper measures to utilise the nation’s 
genius which could produce good poets in a foreign 
tongue before the department commenced its 
work, the work of the department would have 
certainly been attended with far greater success 
than what has been achieved. 

The one result of education in general, more 
prominent than all the rest, with reference to 
Western civilisation, is the great prevalence of the 
habit of drinking. 

6. In regard to the improvement of the verna¬ 
cular, so far as my knowledge extends, not a dozen 
original vernacular works will be found written 
uuder the patronage of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment and fit to be considered as f rst-class works. 
Nor will, I think, be found a dozen or so of 
translations of first-class literary works, or of any 
higher scientific works either. 

7. On this point there can be no doubt that 
the people have long been acquidnted with the 
pecuniarily remunerative character' of instruction 
given in the higher schools ; and r'et the amount 
of fees realised in the college and all the secondary 
schools was, during the year 1880-81, 1134,539, as 
against 3161,628 realised in fees in all the pri¬ 
mary schools (for males). 

Not only (as appears from the above compari¬ 
son) did the people contribute, in the form of fees, 
far more for primary education (which, as will be 
shown under a separate head, deserves State sup¬ 
port more than higher education), but the propor¬ 
tion of this contribution to the total Government 
cost is, in my humble opinion, unjustifiably 
smaller in the case of higher education. For the 
total Government expenditure (Imperial revenue 
and district and Municipal funds) c n the colleges, 
secondary schools, and scholarships, is about 3J 
lakhs, and, including the cost of direction and 1 
inspection and miscellaneous charges, not less 
than 5 lakhs; whereas that on primary education 
not more than 3| lakhs, or, including the cost of 
inspection, a little over 4 lakhs, being 10 per cent, 
(exclusive of cost of direction, &s., or about 7 
per cent, including that cost) in th j case of high 
education, against 16i per cent, (or 15 per cent.) 
in that of primary education. 

Q. 2. —What considerations should, in your 
opinion, be attended to in deciding the relative 
claims of higher and primary education to State 
support 7 ' 


A. 2. —In my humble opinion the following 
are the principal considerations bearing upon this 
question 

(a) “ The resources of the State ought to be 
so applied as to assist those who cannot be ex¬ 
pected to help themselves.” Now, bearing this 
principle in mind, which is not true as regards 
India only, but regarding any country, it is clear 
that, as the lower classes of people cannot afford 
to pay for the education of their childron, greater 
support should be given to the education of their 
children than to that of the upper classes. And 
it will, I believe, not be doubted that the majority 
of the poorer classes cannot spare their sons to 
receive more than primary education, which conse¬ 
quently should receive greater support from 
Government than higher education. On the other 
hand, the fees in secondary schools should be so 
regulated, and secondary schools kept only in 
localities with such a demand for higher education, 
as to enable the amount realised from fees to bear 
a much larger proportion to the entire Govern¬ 
ment cost than the income from fees in primary 
schools does bear. But the case is just otherwise 
at present, as shown under another question. 

(5) Another very important consideration is the 
education cess, levied as at least understood by the 
villagers) for the education of villagers’ children. 
It would, in my humble opinion, be only fair to 
spend the entire amount of this cess in the educa¬ 
tion of the villagers’ sons. Such, however, is not 
at present the case. 

\c) Agaiu, as the income in the majority of 
municipal towns (at least in our province) is made 
up of taxes falling more on the poorer clashes than 
the wealthier, as a reference to the returns of 
Municipal income in different towns can clearly 
show, it would be only fair to spend a proportion¬ 
ate amount out of Municipal income on primary 
education in towns for the benefit of the poorer 
classes. 

(d) Again, as primary education is not so 
directly remunerative as secondary education is 
(or rather can be), it is evident that greater sup¬ 
port should be given to the former than the 
latter. 

(e) As, again, one of the objects of education 
is to make the recipients of education more peace- 
loving, law-abiding, and God-fearing men, and 
as this object would be attained by primary edu¬ 
cation as well as by tbe secondary (if, of course, 
primary education was placed on a sound basis), it 
rvould be far more profitable to spend larger 
amounts on primary education than on the sec¬ 
ondary, both from a regard to the public peace and 
the stability of the State. I cannot refrain from 
remarking here that some English gentlemen are 
afraid that the result of mass-education will be 
to make British rule unstable in India. Although, 
to my humble thinking, it seems incomprehen¬ 
sible how primary education—which alone the 
majority of the masses of people can receive— 
given to the masses of people could remove all 
differences of religion, nationalities, &c., and unite 
all the different peoples into one nation, all of 
them unanimous on the overthrow of the British 
yoke and on the substitution of another Govern¬ 
ment for the British, for they would not, as 
educated people, prefer anarchy to British rule ; 
yet I have thought it proper to note this fear, as 
the remark was made a few days ago by an edu¬ 
cational officer of high standing in connection 

* with the spread of education among the masses. 
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(f) The fact should also he noted that, unlike 
England and several other European countries 
where the revenue is so constituted as to make 
the wealthier classes—in the form of property tax, 
heavier customs and excise duties on articles used 
by the wealthier classes in comparison with those 
used by the poorer classes, &c.—contribute a fair 
proportion to the State expenditure, the revenue 
in India, so far as I have been able to make out, 
is not so constituted as to throw a fair proportion 
of the burthen of State expenditure on the 
wealthier classes. The land revenue, which I 
believe is the largest item of State income, comes 
from the poorest classes; the stamp duty falls 
principally on the lower classes; similarly the 
salt tax and a few others. Hence I would con¬ 
sider the education of the masses entitled to a 
fair share even out of the assignment to education 
from Imperial revenue; whereas, at present, a 
comparatively very small amount is spent on 
primary education out of the Imperial revenue. 

As a specific proposal, on the ground of the fore¬ 
going considerations, I would submit (1) that the 
entire amount of the village cess should be spent 
on primary education in villages; (2) that the 
contribution to primary education out of Muni¬ 
cipal income, compared with that to secondary 
education, should not be less than in the propor¬ 
tion of three to one; i.e., 75 per cent, to primary 
education to 25 per cent, to secondary; (3) that 
at least one-third of the assignment from Imperial 
revenue should be spent on primary education; 
(4) that the cost of direction, inspection, scholar¬ 
ships, and training college (to the extent that j 
they are considered necessary to survive after cut¬ 
ting down the unnecessary portions) should be 
shown in the statements and reports as charges 
on account of secondary education, so as to enable 
the Government to comprehend the actual cost 
of higher education. 


Q. 3 .—Have you to propose any measures 
for the improvement of the vernacular ? 

A. 3 .—The system of the departmental publi¬ 
cation and sale of books should be abolished. 
As, however, its place could not be immediately 
supplied by private agencies until such time as 
private agencies could come into existence, the 
work of the publication of the vernacular books 
and the importation and sale of English books 
could be entrusted to some Native trader. I know 
of one who would offer the Government R10,000 
per annum for being entrusted with the work, and 
would agree to publish books similar to those now 
published by the departmental press and to sell 
them at the same rate with (if not cheaper than), 
that of the department. 

Standard literary and scientific works may be se¬ 
lected, and prizes varying from S500 to HI,000 
may be advertised for their translations. A sum 
of It 15,000 or 20,000 annually spent in this way 
would in a few years produce a large number of 
translated works, which would form a basis for 
Oriental scholars to write original works. 

Prizes may also be held out for original work 
in the vernacular. 

The transfer of real management to local bodies, 
with power to select text-books, would also serve 
as a stimulus for the writing of vernacular books. 

In some cases, where the writer of a book was 
a man of position, his labour might be recog¬ 
nised by the Government or the University by the 
grant of a title or any otherwise. 

As the present course of instruction is unsatis¬ 
factory, the alteration of it into a more satisfac¬ 
tory one would also aid in the improvement of the 
vernacular, provided that the other proposals sub¬ 
mitted are also taken into proper consideration. 


Evidence o/D r. Gf. W. Leitner, LL.D. 


Ques. 2 .— («) Do you think that in your prov¬ 
ince the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and (£) is capable of de¬ 
velopment up to the requirements of the commu¬ 
nity ? (c) Can you suggest improvements in the 
system of administration, or (d) in the course of 
instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .— (a) I do not think that in the Panjab 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis. No such system can be said to 
be placed on a sound basis that ignores, or tends to 
suppress, indigenous education, both of which 
charges can be pressed against the system adopted 
by the Educational Department. To correctly 
ascertain the number and character of indige¬ 
nous schools is, in itself, a task, which has not yet 
been accomplished by the department during the 
26 years of its existence; and yet it is only one 
preliminary to their incorporation in a scheme of 
State education. These indigenous schools, being 
outside our present system, were never fostered by 
us. It was easier to start schools of our own, and 
to obtaiu credit for doing so, than to develop an 
institution which at every stage would have in¬ 
volved the consideration of local circumstances, if 
not prejudices, as well as the acquisition of a know¬ 
ledge of languages and subjects out of the pale of 
official recognition. Yet the department wonld 


not have had any large number of schools to start 
with had it not converted many of the indigenous 
schools into Government schools by buying over 
their teachers, destroying indigenous schools as 
such, and establishing alien schools on their ruins. 
Urdu, which our officers knew a little, was made 
the current vernacular, whereas, incidentally with 
Persian, it was already being perfected in the 
numerous schools in which Persian was taught 
before our advent. The mahajani schools supplied 
and still supply the wants of the trading class, 
when contented with its profession ; yet they 
were, as a rule, ignored. The Arabic, Sanskrit, 
and Gurmukhi schools were so identified with 
religious teaching, that a Government which 
derives its taxation from all denominations ignored 
them on the plausible, if economical principle of 
religious neutrality—a principle which should 
merely mean abstinence from religious proselytism, 
but not the subversion of all religious feelings by 
the introduction of a secular system, which is so 
pernicious, even in countries like Prance, where 
the best education is still given by the Clergy. 

Nor was “religious neutrality,” which, as in 
Prussia, should denote the impartial distribution 
of State funds to the religious teaching of all 
denominations alike, a sufficient excuse for the 
resumption of grants of rent-free land to the indi- 
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genous schools of all sects, whereby the endowments 
of education were swept away, which might have 
been converted to nobler uses in course of time with 
a little more tact, patience, and knowledge than 
we displayed. Nor was “ religious neutrality ” an 
excuse for not giving grants to religious schools 
(especially if these schools also i.aught subjects of 
secular knowledge), in accordance with the des¬ 
patch of 1854, or for so construing the grant-in- 
aid rules as to make them inapplicable to indige¬ 
nous schools in 1859, when the second Education 
Despatch left them to be taken care of by the 
“ educational cess/’ not a hundredth part of 
which was devoted to indigenous schools, although 
raised for that purpose, as understood at any rate 
by the agricultural population. So the endowment 
having been destroyed, the private teachers im¬ 
poverished or swept away, the educational cess 
applied to other purposes, a disbelief in Govern¬ 
ment took possession of the thinking among the 
masses; whilst apathy took the place of the 
former veneration for learning, and ambition for 
employment was rendered synonymous with par¬ 
ticipation in the new system of secular instruction. 
How far it is suited to the wants of the people may 
be inferred from the fact that tlie Urdu language 
is taught for three years in primary schools, 
when either it is the vernacular if the people and 
they already know it, or it is not the vernacular 
and thus becomes a quasi foreign language. In 
how many schools and colleges in England is 
English taught as a subject of s tudy ■ and since 
when ? Eighteen months to Urdu would be ample, 
and the remaining eighteen months could either 
he devoted to Persian for certain classes of the com¬ 
munity desiring it, in addition to branches of ele¬ 
mentary general knowledge, or else to those bran¬ 
ches only where Persian was notrequired. Instead 
of this, we find Urdu grammar actually dragged 
into the fifth year, whilst the whole nation is 
being sought to he converted into proletariat of 
munshis, in vain seeking for Go/ernment employ¬ 
ment, by Persiau heiug taught up to University 
standards in schools. Nor is the mental discipline 
which, linguistically, is alone possible by the 
study of a classical language (Arabic or Sanskrit) 
obligatory in any school up to the Entrance stand¬ 
ard, so that even the better classes of the popula¬ 
tion are deprived of the religious and moral asso¬ 
ciations of their fellow-countiq men, in proportion 
as they avail themselves of our schools, whereby 
they ceased to be acceptable, if humble, pioneers of 
enlightenment in their homes, and merely become 
alienated from the rest of the community. If 
mensuration, instead of being taught in the seventh 
year of a boy’s progress through school, were 
taught in his third year in an elementary form, 
there would be many more at school than they are 
now. Instead of the present system, I should 
have— 

1st and 2nd Year in the Primary School. 

Beading and writing the vernacular of the 
locality. 

Mental arithmetic on the Native plan. 

Notation and the tour simple rules of arith¬ 
metic. 

3rd Year. 

A A ernacular Reader, containing useful and 
moral lessons, as described in the recoin- 
Panjab. 


inendation of the Simla text-book com¬ 
mittee, and amended by the Senate of the 
Panjab University College. 

Elementary mensuration and Native book¬ 
keeping. 

Outlines of geography and topography of 
surrounding district (by outdoor tuition). 

Explanation of common phenomena, by outdoor 
tuition) 

one hour a day being everywhere given to the 
separate religious instruction of the boys of different 
denominations (which will often be conveyed along 
with elementary Arabic or Sanskrit or with 
Gurmukhi) by accredited teachers of the various 
communities, the secularinstruction, as above, being 
enjoyed by all the pupils in common, hut neverlasting 
longer than from three to four hours a day, except 
where the parents are willing to pay for further 
hours of instruction. As a rule, it will he found, 
especially in agricultural districts, that the parents 
will gladly co-operate with the teacher, if then- 
boys are not kept too many hours away from help¬ 
ing them at home or in the fields, whilst merely 
to relieve the parents of the trouble of keeping 
the younger children quiet at home is not a duty 
of the schoolmaster, but rather injures one of his 
objects—that of the education of children to obe¬ 
dience and work, which parental authority has 
such means of instilling. 

Wherever a number of parents desire it, provi¬ 
sion can be made, on payment, for instruction in 
other vernaculars than that of the district, or in 
I other subjects, not eveu excepting English. This 
will provide a stimulus to the teacher to encourage 
a desire for instruction in the community in which 
he is placed, and to co-operate with the parents of 
his pupils—a far healthier proceeding than satisfy¬ 
ing an official on his tour of inspection. In short, 
the teacher should depend on the locality in which 
he teaches, and not on the Government. A laro-er 
aud better class of teachers might he provided”by 
developing _ the existing Normal schools. This 
could be easily done by abolishing the so-called train¬ 
ing college, which merely usurps their functions 
under a higher name, and encroaches on the oper¬ 
ations of the Government college, where, if neces¬ 
sary, a class could easily he added on “ Method” 
for those graduates and under-graduates who wish 
to devote themselves to the scholastic profession, 
and who could be taken by their professors from 
time to time to the primary, middle, and higher 
classes of the district school, and there study, 
both by observation aud their own practice, “ how 
to teach.” I think, however, that Normal ’schools 
are much overrated, for they generally turn out 
dogmatists; whereas men who have not been 
trained in Normal schools, but who have been well 
taught at school or college, and have a natural 
aptitude for teaching, will fall in far more readily 
with surrounding circumstances than certificated 
pedants, who have no sympathy with anything out 
of their own groove, 

(6) Primary education is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community, provid¬ 
ed the community is allowed to judge for itself of 
these requirments ; aud no Educational Depart¬ 
ment, certainly as now constituted, presumes to 
judge for it. Local committees, consisting of 
official and non-official European and N"otive mem¬ 
bers, can alone keep up the interest of the local 
public in local institutions. The personal influence 
and position of the teacher, if a good man, will 
rise when he is the pivot of the educational aspira- 
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tions of these committees and of the wishes of the 
parents of his pupils. On many festive occasions, 
an educational gathering 1 , if not darbar, should 
take place. The teacher would become an adviser 
of the community, and be, in his turn, controlled 
by it. The local committee, with educational 
panchayats in every village, would know, far better 
than any inspector, whether the teacher was 
painstaking, led a moral life, &c., and they also 
could constantly inspect the school buildings, and 
ascertain whether they were maintained in the 
proper sanitary condition. District inspectors, to 
test the teaching in the schools and to report to the 
local committees at the very time of the inspection 
may, for the present, still be retained, at least till 
the local committees and educational panchayats 
acquire a better knowledge of the proper inner 
working of a school, or till the tahsildars, who are 
now relieved of judicial work, are ordered by Gov¬ 
ernment to make the inspections of schools a part 
of their official duty, whilst, if the “ primary ” 
examinations are to.be maintained, they should be 
conducted by independent examiners in the district 
if not by the University itself. To apply the words 
of a recent Resolution of the Anjuman-i-Panjab to 
the general supervision and promotion of education 
of the province (the detailed supervision being 
entrusted to local committees), there oan be no 
doubt that it is high time to place the general 
direction of education under a popular board, but 
with more extended powers than in Burma (on which 
subject vide appended Resolution of the Government 
of India). If indigenous education is to be saved 
from destruction, and to be developed ; if a sound 
system of education at all is to take the place of the 
present routine of unsound instruction —then the 
official department, which has nearly destroyed 
popular education, should be abolished; the whole 
present educational machinery being decentvalised 
and localised in favour of educational self- 
government below and a Government above for 
general (very general) guidance and discriminating 
encouragement. So far as this province is con¬ 
cerned, the supreme board for the encouragement 
and promotion of education is already found in the 
Senate of the Panjab University College— a body 
composed of the leading officers of Government in 
all departments, of the Chiefs and representative 
gentry of the province, of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Clergy, of the traditional learned classes, 
the maulvis and pandits, of representatives of 
“aided schools,” of the Sikh priesthood, and 
of European non-officials of influence and reputa¬ 
tion. This body would also be recruited by its 
own graduates of, and above, the degree of Master 
of Arts, and corresponding degrees in other facul¬ 
ties, provided their social position and literary 
eminence warranted their nomination. The past 
success of the Senate of the Panjab University 
College warrants the belief in the great future 
benefits that this educational parliament will con¬ 
fer on the province. The Senate of the University 
College is already, by its statutes and constitution, 
the consulting body of Government in all matters 
of education, including even primary instruction ; j 
and it is now hoped that, in the elevation of the 
college to the status of a University, special care 
will be taken to strengthen that feature of its 
functions. There is no doubt that the body in 
question could, at any rate, relieve the Educational 
Department of the invidious and unsatisfactory 
task of examining its own work, by undertaking 
the conduct of the middle, if not the primary, 
school examination, by means of independent j 


examiners, and so graduate these examinations as 
to be the natural steps towards the Entrance and 
the higher examinations which it already conducts. 
Its Oriental College also offers exceptional facilities 
for inspecting and examining, from the lowest to 
the highest standards, the indigenous schools of 
every denomination. The present examination for 
State-employment could also be most appropriately 
undertaken by the provincial board. 

“ The educational progress of the schools throughout the 
province, being thus tested and encouraged by the pro¬ 
posed examinations of the Panjft University, will offer an 
analogy to the middle examinations of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, whilst higher .English, Vernacular, 
and Oriental education will continue to be stimulated by 
scholarships to deserving students, and by the examination 
for degrees, titles, and diplomas. 

“There only remains for consideration the question of the 
management and inspection of the schools in the PanjSb. 
Adopting the principles of local self-government laid down 
by the Government of India, the Anjuman-i-Panjab con¬ 
sider that local bodies, consisting of official and non-official 
European and Native members, oan alone most efficiently 
keep up the interest of the local public in local institutions ; 
that they alone can best know whether the teachers are 
painstaking and lead a moral life ; and whether the school- 
buildings are suitable and are maintained in the proper sani¬ 
tary condition. 

“ On the results of the University examinations becoming 
known, they will, therefore, he able to draw the sanctioned 
grants, through the Deputy Commissioner of the district, 
and to allot them in accordance both with these results and 
the condition of these schools, whether Government, aided, 
or indigenous schools, of the various communities. District 
inspectors, to test the teaching in the schools and to report 
to the local committees at the time of their inspection, 
may for the present still be retained; but any saving that 
may accrue by the proposed re-organisation should, in the 
opinion of the Anjuman-i-Panjdb, be devoted to developing 
the existing schools, and establishing further schools on the 
grant-in-aid system, as based on examinations and local con¬ 
trol. By interesting the parents in the various localities in 
the education of their children, and by constantly consulting 
local wants, there can he no doubt that private liberality 
will he stimulated, and that the numbers attending school 
will be largely increased. As for higher education, the 
examinations of the Panjftb University, which are open 
both to college and private students, will provide a sufficient 
stimulus, whilst the reality of the demand for it will be 
tested by the foundation of more and more scholarships and 
prizes to deserving students. 

“On the subject of the vernacular languages that shall 
be the medium of instruction, the Anjuman-i-Punjab has 
already expressed its conviction that Urdu for the Muham¬ 
madans and for the arnla class in the Perso-Arabic characters ; 
Hindi, in the Deva Nagari characters, for the children of 
Pandits, Khatris, and Aroras, especially in the districts 
where it is the real vernacular, such as Hissq,r, Gurgaon, and 
other places ; and PaDj^bi, in the Gurmukhi character, for 
the Sikhs and the agricultural classes of that community, 
should form the basis of primary _ instruction ; though an 
easy alternative course presents itself, namely, that of 
attaching teachers of Hindi and Gurmukhi to the existing 
schools, wherever desired, which can be. done at almost a 
nominal cost, most of these teachers being procurable at 
salaries ranging from R5 to RIO per mensem. 

“On the subject of religious education, without which the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab have always considered that secular in¬ 
struction alone is incomplete, is not pernicious, the Society 
draw attention to the practical manner in which they pro¬ 
pose to solve the difficulty without interference with the 
principle of religious neutrality professed by Government, 
in the Resolution adopted by them at the meeting of 4th 
December 1880, a copy of which, together with some remarks 
thereon, is annexed to their Resolution. 

“ Above all, would the Anjuman-i-Panjab urge the entire 
application of the educational cess to the purpose for which 
it has been levied.” 

This statement is substantially correct, because a 
large amount of the cess which has been levied has 
not been applied to village schools, and because 
many villages which pay the cess are still without 
schools. 

“ With reference to the desired establishment of agricul¬ 
tural schools, the Anjuman-i-Panjab, whilst entirely in 
favour of the proposal, looks forward, in the first instance, 
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to the encouragement and development of indigenous 
methods, and the judicious application and extension of 
European scientific systems. Just as in the primary schools 
for the trading classes the Native methods of writing and 
mental arithmetic cannot be ignored, so also should elemen¬ 
tary mensuration be a part of the primary education of 
agriculturists. Information should also he more widely 
collected regarding existing systems of cultivation, whilst 
the industrial schools should ever act in concert with Native 
artisans, and should be established on a basis that shall be 
pecuniarily profitable to private enterprise also in this 
direction. 

“ As regards the classification of sel ools and colleges, the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab rejoices to find thai the Resolution of the 
Government of India convening the present Education 
Commission deprecates over-regulation, rad recognises variety 
of instruction. Due provision should accordingly be made 
n the new statistical returns for Oriel tal colleges and indi¬ 
genous schools, as well as for the gradation of the admis¬ 
sion tests of maulvi, pandit, and mu os hi, with the Entrance 
examination, whilst returning under ‘Professional’ head¬ 
ings the schools of law and medicine, as also the students 
who have passed examinations in the above two departments 
of knowledge (including the kazis, pradhvivtfkas, kdldrns, 
and baids of various grades).” 

In the panchayets, to which I have alluded, the 
chief men of the village, alwcy s including the 
Muhammadan, Hindu, and Sikh priests, and 
above all, the teacher himself, world be represented, 
audits competence, thus constituted, would also 
be an important auxiliary to the administration of 
justice and the preservation of peace. Of course, 
wherever practicable, the teacher would also be the 
post-master, sanitary clerk, or ‘'notary” of the 
village, and he would get “a chair” in his own 
village and on the local committee when sum¬ 
moned to it. “Whatever may be the drawbacks of 
the system of educational self-grvemment which 
I advocate, in the loss of returns and reports that 
profess to be correct and punctual, and in the want 
of that harmony or rather monotony which 
characterises all official systems, the country would 
gaiu in educational spontaneity , and lay the found¬ 
ation of a genuine, because inligenous, as well 
as a progressive, civilisation. To quote a remark 
made in conversation by Mr. Herbert Spencer to a 
friend, "no material progress or increase of wealth 
can compensate a nation for loss of independence 
of thought and character, for loss of manliness 
and courage to act for themselves; and if 
any system or rule represses the free expression of 
opinion, or checks free and independent action, it 
is of little use to point to roads aud railways as 
indications .of increased wealth and prosperity/’ 
Mr. Spencer also urged that “ it was better to get 
a man to do a thing imperfectly by himself, than 
to make him do even double the work in a better 
manner, but under compulsion, and that a real 
man was a worthier object than any material 
advantage, if gained by a system that tended to 
destroy true manliness.” 

The greatest blow, therefore, that, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion, could be dealt to the true civilisation 
of this province is to extend the present denationa¬ 
lising system of primary instruction, which will 
destroy all self-help throughout the province, and 
which will spread the petulant disaffection, now 
chiefly confined to high schools and colleges, to 
every village in the Panjab. Instead of 100 Ba- 
bus, clamorous for Government employment, we 
shall have 100,000 declasses , anxious for anv 
change, such as are fostered by i:;he official educa¬ 
tional system of France. 

If, however, the organisation cf the education¬ 
al department is to he in any n ay maintained, I 
would urge the abolition of tilt Directorship of 
Public Instruction—a costly, hut useless, appoint¬ 


ment—where it is not actually injurious to edu¬ 
cation. With my views on the subject, it will be 
understood that I -should consider even the most 
able and self-sacrificing official, in the capacity of 
Controller of popular education, to be an obstacle 
to real progress, that ought to be swept away, in 
a country like India. I have been principal of 
the Lahore Government college for many years ; 
I have also been an inspector of schools; but I 
cannot call to my mind a single instance since 
1854 in which the relation of the former institu¬ 
tion to the department has been of any advantage 
to it, whilst I can remember numerous instances 
in which that connection was injurious to its wel¬ 
fare or progress. As Inspector of schools, I found 
the grant-in-aid rales disregarded, whilst, even 
for the misapplication of the educational cess, the 
department is itself to blame. I took the director¬ 
ship, in addition to other work of an overwhelm¬ 
ing character, but I did not find that the burthen 
was perceptibly increased; whilst the manner in 
which I discharged my duties, during the short 
time that I officiated, may be left to the opinion 
of Government, of subordinates, and of the pub¬ 
lic. As I was given to understand that I should 
he the future officiating or permanent Director of 
Public Instruction, whenever a corresponding va¬ 
cancy occurred, I am speaking against my inter¬ 
ests, hut maxima arnica veritas, and having been 
compelled to give my evidence, I submit it as an 
unwilling witness on his oath. 

Next to the encumbrance of the directorship— 
an office contrived to report, delay, and obstruct— 
are the higher inspectorships,—another reporting 
machinery, of considerable costliness and little 
value. 1 followed in the wake of one of the most 
j painstaking inspectors that India has, perhaps, 
! ever had, but 1 found his work, except from an 
: official standpoint, to be another obstruction to the 
| progress of education. Flying visits at long in- 
! tervals, a few remarks in English in the notice 
j books of teachers unable to read that language, 
inspections of clusters of schools brought in from 
several villages, which give one no knowledge of 
the school itself as seen at its own place, an abso¬ 
lute contempt for the wishes of parents and of 
local notables, characterise the system of inspec¬ 
tion. As for the personnel, it is both above its 
work, being composed, as a rale, of " gentlemen ” 
and graduates, and very much below it, as un¬ 
suited to the drudgery which it entails, if per¬ 
formed in a really efficient manner. The district 
schools and inspectors I would allow to remain ; 
but with the abolition of the directorship and the 
inspectorships a new spirit would come over the 
land, schools would spring up in every direction 
by local munificence, and all that is good in 
Eastern civilisation would ally itself by a natural 
process with all that is adaptable in Western pro¬ 
gress. The saving that would accrue wheu these 
posts are abolished, and the officers holding them 
are compelled to retire on their pensions, is also 
an important consideration. 

As for the principalship and professorships of the 
Lahore Government college, though not so useless 
or obstructive as the directorship or inspectorships, 
inasmuch as some higher teaching is carried on 
at that institution, they are not wanted. The 
system of instruction which is pursued is not 
sufficiently on the comparative method to be a 
mental discipline to Natives, whilst the absence 
of moral and religious teaching renders these 
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Government colleges centres' of demoralisation and 
disaffection. Owing also to intramural arrange¬ 
ments for teaching, to which we are forced by 
pressure from without, a professor may teach text¬ 
books on a subject for two years for four hours 
daily, whereas he could teach the subject itself 
far more thoroughly, to larger classes, with two 
hours' daily work for one year, if the professorial 
system of European Universities were introduced 
into our colleges, when the present number of our 
professors could be either reduced by half, or the 
subjects of instruction be doubled in the event of 
its retention. Nor will higher education suffer by 
the abolition of the Lahore Government college; 
for not only might a Missionary body be prepared 
to undertake it, but the Oriental college also is 
near at hand—an institution which, if any of the 
existing assistant professors of English were at¬ 
tached to it, could do the work of the present Gov¬ 
ernment college, besides discharging all its pre¬ 
sent literary and teaching functions, which already 
constitute it the only teaching University in India. 

Ques. 3. — (a) In your province is primary in¬ 
struction sought for by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only ? (6) Do any classes 

specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why? ( c ) 
Are any classes practically excluded from it; and 
if so, from what causes ? (a) What is the atti¬ 

tude of the influential classes towards the extension 
of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —(a) and ( d ).—There is a very general 
appreciation of the advantages of education among 
all the respectable classes of the community, high 
or low, including the agriculturists, petty traders, 
&c.; but we have so long taught them to depend 
on Government for education, that any appeal on 
behalf of indigenous education, which would have 
been a great motive power when I first came to 
the Panjab, would fail now, unless it were coupled 
with the announcement that the religious instruc¬ 
tion of each denomination would be encouraged. 
Formerly., it would have been sufficient, for instance, 
to promise that the secular learning contained in 
the sacred Arabic and Sanskrit languages would 
be fostered by Government, in order to ensure the 
co-operation of the people. Now only religion 
remains for our appeal, if the popular heart is to 
be stirred. The higher castes or classes (for our 
rule is gradually converting caste-feeling iuto class 
feeling) are not particularly anxious in the Panjab 
to spread the boon of elementary knowledge to 
every section of society. Nor do Native gentle¬ 
men show a greater desire than gentlemen in other 
countries to have their sons associate with the 
vulgar in our mixed schools, in order to fall in 
with our doctrine of the educational equality of all 
classes carried out at their expense. At the same 
time, the desire to stand well with Government, 
the sense of charity, which is very great among 
the better Natives, and, above all, the responsibi¬ 
lities of religion, would no doubt induce the 
wealthier classes and the noble to subscribe hand¬ 
somely towards the endowment and annual main¬ 
tenance of religious schools of their own deno¬ 
mination for their poorer co-religionists, in which 
secular subjects may be taught and thus deserve 
the Government grant. Such schools the donors 
ought to be allowed to manage themselves. At a 
meeting of the Senate of the Panj^b University 
College held on the 28th July 1879, the Native 
members expressed their special satisfaction with 
the proposal regarding the contents of the verna¬ 


cular primers which the Panjab representative had 
made to the Simla text-book committee, and 
which is now more or less completely carried out 
all over India, especially with sub-head (a), which 
recommends that the series of vernacular Readers 
for primary schools should convey instruction inter 
alia on the following subject : “ Reverence for God, 
parents, teachers, rulers, and the aged. ” 

“ The Native members farther, and with much force and 
complete unanimity, made a special representation on the 
importance of instilling lessons of reverence and of politeness 
in Government schools, the neglect of which had been a 
serious drawback to their popularity, and had identified 
civilisation, in the minds of many, with presumption, neg¬ 
lect of obligations, and the reverse of true wisdom. This 
was the reason why so many Native gentlemen were unable 
to send their children to Government schools.” 

If, therefore, the burthen of the expense of 
primary education is to be, iuereasingly, borne by 
the people, all that is good in their own associa¬ 
tions must be utilised, and should not be sup¬ 
planted by a new code of obligations based on a little- 
understood foreign civilisation. Instead of im¬ 
poverishing and alienating the Native priesthood, 
it should be identified in its feelings and interests 
with the maintenance of the State, when we shall 
find that the co-operation of the maulvis, pandits, 
and bhais with the wealthier of their co-religionists 
and with the Government will very soon cover the 
country with a network of schools extending to 
every village and every section of the community, 
and when it will be our fault if these schools do 
not add subjects of useful secular instruction to 
their religious curriculum. 

{b) The criminal and wandering tribes gener¬ 
ally hold aloof from education, although there are 
not signs wanting that they are beginning to ap¬ 
preciate it as an instrument for further mischief. 
The c< Changars,” however (whom our returns con¬ 
founded with Mehtars, if they ever noticed the 
existence of this numerous tribe), have been known 
to give some sort of religious education to their 
children. The Mirasis are the depositaries of 
much historical, mythological, and genealogical 
lore, but they are swept away by our civilisation, 
which has not taken the trouble to record their 
traditions of the past; the Dorns also, iu some 
parts of the Panjab, possess songs that are not 
without value. If the question merely refers to 
Government schools, then, of course, it may be 
said that what is most religious or njost respect¬ 
able in Native society is still struggling to keep 
aloof from the primary instruction which we im¬ 
part, for reasons that have been already sufficient¬ 
ly indicated. Many practical men in the lower 
classes also do not see the advantage of alienating 
their sons from their traditional occupations for 
the doubtful chance of employment under Govern¬ 
ment—their almost inevitable ambition when sent 
to a Government school. 

(<?) The “ Chamars ” and “ Sweepers ” are, prac¬ 
tically, excluded from Government, and, I 
fancy, from most “ aided ” and “ unaided ” 
schools. I have also not seen them in any indi¬ 
genous school. The only measure that remains to 
upset Native society altogether is to devise means, 
as some have suggested, for the education of those 
classes. Our rule already is said to havebeeD, prin¬ 
cipally, beneficial to mistries and mehtars, and we 
only require to see a mehtar in high official posi¬ 
tion, into which the generally good physique of that 
class must bring an aspiring member, if favoured 
with the boon of education, to complete the task of 
the denationalisation and demoralisation of India, 
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As to the cause of their exclusion from schools, 
there is no necessity to refer to it, or to indicate 
the class to which their occupation would descend 
in the event of their becoming- inspired with the 
restlessness and ambition whiei our system of 
education is so successful in inspiring. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How fai are they a relic of 
an ancient village system ? Cud you describe the 
subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gen¬ 
erally selected, and what are the ir qualifications ' J 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in schools? Under what cir¬ 
cumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account, as a part of a 
system of national education; ind what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to con¬ 
form to the rules under which si ch aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extend¬ 
ed to indigenous schools; and :an it be further 
extended ? 

Ans. 4. —This series of questions will, I hope, 
be answered in my Report on “ Indigenous Edu¬ 
cation” in the PaDjab, which already forms the 
subject matter of my replies to ether “questions” 
put by the Commission; see also the appendices 
and statements annexed to the present “ an¬ 
swers. 

Ques. 5 .— («) What opinion does your experi¬ 
ence lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction? (b) How far is a boy educated 
at home able to compete on equal terms at examin¬ 
ations qualifying for the public service with hoys 
educated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —In the houses of the higher and 
wealthier classes there is still a great deal of “ home 
instruction, ” which, at any rate, has the advan¬ 
tage of making those who take advantage of it, 
gentlemen in feeling and manners, and acquainted 
with their religious aud social duties, if not far 
better Persian scholars than those brought up in 
our schools. Often the sons oil gentlemen will 
also be taught Arabic or Sanskrit at their homes 
by distinguished maulvis or prndits. Latterly, 
private instruction in the English language is also 
sought for by the sons of noblemen and gentle¬ 
men; but, with some exceptions, the success at¬ 
tained is not great, as there is no sufficient incen¬ 
tive for perseverance. In the ease of independent 
Chiefs, English tutors have, occasionally, been 
inflicted on them, who were scarcely thought to he 
worthy of retention in the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, and who have only inspired them with a 
taste for some British amusements, added to their 
stronger Native inclinations, but who have not 
taught them the duties of their position. 

It would almost seem as if any Englishman 
in India were considered to be fin for any appoint¬ 
ment that has a salary attached to it, derived from 
Native sources or from Native t ixation generally; 
and the manner in which we have often neglected 
the opportunities given to us for educating Native 
Chiefs and the sons of Raises : s one that is not 
creditable to our political saga city or to our phi¬ 
lanthropic professions. 

Leaving aside the nobility and wealthier gentry 
who have no angnsia res domi or special openings 
provided for them in the public service in order to 
Panjab. 


induce them to compete at examinations, there are 
(b) no doubt a great many very religious persons 
of all denominations who consider that a boy 
should first imbibe religious and moral principles 
by home instruction, as above described, before 
being sent into the atmosphere of a mixed secular 
school. This view injuriously affects principally 
the respectable Muhammadans, whose sons are, in 
consequence, generally unable to compete at ex¬ 
aminations with Hindus of the lower middle castes, 
on whom their own codes impose fewer religious 
and moral obligations than, e.g., on Brahmins. 
The result is that the Muhammadans either fail iu 
the official struggle, or lose the start which the 
earlier devotion to secular studies in Government 
schools gives to the lower class Hindus. It may, 
however, be noticed that “ private students ” occa¬ 
sionally take high places at public examinations. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government de¬ 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? 
Can you enumerate the private agencies which 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—I do not presume that Missionaries 
will care to enter into competition with, say, in¬ 
digenous schools in villages. In towns they can 
reasonably offer to take over the Government 
school, or any of its divisions (upper, middle, or 
primary) on the grant-in-aid plan, which will at 
once reduce the Government expenditure by half. 
At the same time, I would, first, give the option 
to the local Native residents, aided by the Muni¬ 
cipal or even district committees, to take over 
the Government school on the same terms, and, 
if they refuse, hand over the institution to the 
Missionary body, provided that body will under¬ 
take to impart its religious instruction in an extra 
hour, and not to render it compulsory on the stu¬ 
dents, who may attend it anyhow, as it gives them 
the means of acquiring a better knowledge of 
English, in which language the religious instruc¬ 
tion is generally conveyed. The proper applica¬ 
tion of the educational cess, and the encourage¬ 
ment and development of indigenous schools, in 
the manner which I have already indicated, will 
amply suffice for the maintenance of, at least, 
the present number of schools, whilst the en¬ 
listment on behalf of education of the Native gentry 
and priesthood will develop a spirit of educational 
enterprise, and thus place at the disposal of 
the State an agency which may be called 
“ private,” but which will really represent 
the public of the various localities iu which the 
new system is introduced. I need not add that 
the mere cessation of the Government school in 
any particular place will, as a matter of course, 
lead to the establishment of, at first, an unaided 
school, to be aided hereafter when the local 
eductional committee report on its efficiency. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 ,—The manner of administration has 
already been indicated in my previous answers. 
The local hoards will merely send in returns to 
the district officer, showing the success of the 
particular school at examinations, and its eligibi¬ 
lity otherwise for the grant, to he drawn through 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

90 
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Ques. 8 .— (a) What classes of schools should, 
iu your opiuiou, be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? ( b ) Assum¬ 
ing that the provision of elementary instruction 
in towns is to be a charge against Municipal 
funds, what security would you suggest against 
the possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans, 8 .— (a) Town .schools, of course, (b) I 
would propose that the Municipal committees 
should form part of the district educational 
board, composed as I have already indicated, and 
working with special local boards in the smaller 
towns of the district, and with the panchayats 
in the villages. As the results of the primary 
examination will be published, and the reports of 
district inspectors he brought to their knowledge 
by the district educational hoard, I cannot see 
how they can fail to make the necessary provision, 
unless they have no funds when other claims must 
equally suffer, or unless Government induces them 
to apply these funds to other purposes. No 
Native Municipal committee will ever, of its own 
accord, neglect education. On the contrary, its 
tendency will he to postpone other legitimate 
demands to the first satisfaction of the educational 
claims of their town. The parents of boys will 
exert sufficient pressure through the board to 
keep the Municipality “ straight.” The details of 
the constitution of the local boards will have, of 
course, to be settled hereafter ; and, if necessary, 
provision can be made in each city that a certain 
proportion of the Municipal income has to be spent 
on education, which will prevent “ the possibility ” 
referred to in the above question. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social sta¬ 
tus of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position? 

Ans. 9. — Cceteris paribus, I should prefer a 
teacher who is a Native of the town or village in 
which he has to teach. If ho is a pandit, or 
maulvi or bhai, so much the better, as his social 
influence will be enlisted on behalf of the spread 
of education. It would also be well to make the 
pandit or maulvi in question a Native Judge 
(Kazi or Pradhvivaka, as the case may be) in the 
village for the settlement of matters connected 
with inheritance, marriage, or religious disputes. 
He should be allowed a share in the management 
of the village, and receive a chair when the Gov¬ 
ernment oliicial visits the place. As a rule, I 
would not insist on a pandit or maulvi going to a 
Normal school to learn how to teach, for even a 
trained teacher falls into the ways of teachers of 
the older sort under the temptation of having to 
prepare for examinations. It seems to me, however, 
that we must take the system of educational self- 
government, with all its advantages, and disad¬ 
vantages one of which undoubtedly is that, for the 
first few years, precision and regularity will be 
sacrificed to a far more regenerative principle. 
The local boards will elect the teachers; if they 
prefer men from Normal schools they will take 
them, and if they find that they can get a respec¬ 
ted teacher for half the present pay, they will 
probably waive other considerations, till these 
are more forcibly brought home to them by cir¬ 
cumstances as they arise, such as the desire of 
parents for a particular kind of instruction, or 


for a certificated teacher. If the status of the 
teacher is raised as proposed, there will be no 
necessity to raise his pay ; on the contrary, it will 
be more desirable, in many instances, to throw 
him on the traditional liberality of the parents 
whose children he teaches. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10 .—These questions are already answered 
under other heads. 

Ques. 11 .— (a) Is the vernacular recognised 
and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people; (b) and if not, are the 
schools on that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 .—The vernacular taught in our schools 
is Urdu (written in the Persian character) which 
has become the dialect of the amla class, of the 
better Muhammadans, and of the best Hindus, 
whilst it is fast spreading to the rest of the com¬ 
munity. The real vernacular is Panjabi in the 
upper part of the province, and forms of Hindi 
at Gurgaon, Hissar, and places bordering on the 
North-West Provinces. Urdu is both popular 
and useful, as leading to employment under Gov¬ 
ernment, and as being the ‘ lingua franca ’ of the 
province. The Persian character is also tachy- 
graphie and, in its lithographed form, as Nastalib, 
a very cheap medium for spreading knowledge by 
means of books. There is, however, an agitation 
going on now among Hindus in favour of sup- 
j planting Urdu by Hindi in the Deva Nagari 
j character. The adoption of this language as the 
principal medium of primary instruction I should 
I certainly recommend in places like those above- 
mentioned, if the local dialect is indeed Hindi, or 
where there is a real demand for it. In the same 
way, Panjabi in the Gurmukhi character (for in 
the Nagari alphabet it is a mere subterfuge for 
introducing Hindi) should be made the principal 
medium of primary instruction among the Sikh 
agricultual population. It seems to me, however, 
that this question also will adjust itself, once the 
principle of educational self-government is allowed 
fair play. At present., the advocates alike of 
Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi speak on behalf of a 
people which has not itself been fully consulted. 
To attach teachers of Hindi and Panjabi to schools 
where Urdu is the medium of instruction, or 
teachers of Urdu where Hindi is that medium or 
of Hindi and Urdu where Panjabi is that medium, 
would not be an expensive measure, wherever 
popular requirements would demand such addi¬ 
tional or optional instruction. At the same time, 
whilst there can be no doubt as to what is meant 
by Urdu, it is not so easy to define what is refer¬ 
red to as Hindi. As a rule, where Hindus in the 
Paniab ask for Hindi, they mean Sanskrit. Sever¬ 
al of their religious books are even transcribed 
into the Persian character. Laude, almost a short¬ 
hand of Nagari, from which Gurmukhi seems to 
have developed, is, with certain divergences, a 
very general character, but only subserves the busi¬ 
ness purposes of trade, whilst its use for literature 
has now entirely ceased. 

The leaders, however, of the “ Hindi move¬ 
ment ” pursue objects of the national unification 
of Hindus throughout India, to which the intro¬ 
duction of the Nagari character is to be a step. 
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It seems to me that the appointment in schools of 
pandits to teach Sanskrit and Hindi (or rather the 
explanation of the Sanskrit in die vernacular of 
the pupil, written in the Nagiri character) to 
Hindus; of bhais to teach Giumukhi to Sikhs; 
and of maulvis to teach Arabic to Muham¬ 
madans, would solve alike the' ‘ language ques¬ 
tion” and the “ religious difficulty," for religious 
instruction would be simultuuoc usly imparted in 
and by the above languages tc their respective 
denominations. 

Ques. 12 .—Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ans. 12. —No; but “ encouragement by results " 
may well be introduced at once, as the forerunner 
of eventual “ payment by results." 

Ques. 13 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in piimary schools ? 

Ans. 13 .—It seems unfair to ask for fees from 
the agricultural classes in districts where the edu¬ 
cational cess has been levied from them. At the 
same time, it may be inconvenient to disturb 
existing arrangements where tl ey already may 
pay fees, before the new educational boards are 
in full working order. When they are, I would 
throw half the expense of the school on local 
resources, and pay the other half out of the 
educational cess. The ordinary rate of fees 
throughout the province before our advent was 
two pice a week, generally payable on Sundays., 
a rupee on finishing, say, the “ third ” portion of 
the Koran or other piece de resistance, a rupee or 
so on the betrothal or marr;age of the boy, 
presents on great festivals, &e ; some gave so 
many c/iapatis or other articles of food per diem, 
whilst so much on the produce w mid also he set: 
aside for the teacher in ngric rltural districts. 
This is an excellent plan, which does not press 
hard on the parent, and yet •enumerates the 
teacher more handsomely than a small cash pay¬ 
ment, which puts the peasant to inconvenience. 
On the decentralisation of education, I trust that 
payment in kind will be revived as it does much 
towards the encouragemeut of f fondly relations 
between parents and their children and t he teacher. 
It is the unfortunate departure from traditional 
systems which, in this, as in other matters in 
India, has tended to the upsetti ig of old land¬ 
marks without establishing anything permanent 
in their place. The moment we teach people to 
depend entirely on Government for their educa¬ 
tion, one of the noblest instincts of native human 
nature—the voluntary support of education as a 
religious duty—is repressed. 

I do not think that the ordinary rate of fees in 
primary schools, supposing they continue to be 
levied in cash, should exceed ha f an anna per 
mensem from the cess-paying population, and 
two annas from the nou-agricultural population 
in agricultural districts. No undue importance, as 
at present, should be attached to the amount of 
fees collected, which, after all, should be the 
master's look-out. Now there is a great tempta¬ 
tion, to which many teachers notoriously succumb, 
of inflating the returns of fees by paying them 
themselves. It is, perhaps, not even the business 
of the board to know what the teacher makes 
in the way of income, so long' as he does not 
grumble, and bis school increases in numbers and 
efficiency. 

The children of the priesthood I would admit 


without the payment of any fee, for their presence 
lias a beneficial influence on the other pupils; they 
are often taught at home as well, and it is very 
important to the State to identify the priesthood 
with our educational administration. 

The sons of Raises and of officials should be 
allowed to pay what they like according to their 
status and sense of what is due to the teacher, 
when it will be found that’ Ills income will be 
largely benefited by leaving the question of pay¬ 
ment to their liberality. In fact, in this, as in 
every other matter connected with education, the 
less there is of prescription, the better. 

Ques. 14 .—Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Ans. 14 .—In addition to what has already been 
suggested in the replies to similar questions, I 
would make it the duty not only of the zaildars 
and pauehayats to look after the schools, but also 
of all the officials, from the tahsildar to the 
Deputy Commissioner: I would find out existing, 
or revive old, titles that are locally appreciated, 
and confer them on those who are most zealous in 
the cause of education, Government, aided, un¬ 
aided, or indigenous, without distinction. For 
instance, I know a worthy Sikh Sirdar, who had 
rendered services to the British Government and 
to the Sikh Darbar, but whose ambition was not 
togetaC.S.I. or C.I.E., but the title “ Khair- 
khwab Sirkarein Alieyn," “ Well-wisher of both 
illustrious Governments"—a title which for 
grammatical as well as other reasons could, perhaps 
not be granted. I think that the title of “ Rai 
Bahadur" and “Khan Bahadur," tenable for life , 
may be granted to those members of local boards 
and others who are prominently liberal and active, 
whilst in very exceptional cases of munificence 
it may be rendered hereditary. I would not 
reward mere speechifying at meetings, or fussy 
interference in the management of schools ; nor 
would I encourage the appointment to the local 
boards of Bengalis and other non-Panjabis who 
had not permanently settled in the district, unless 
they were elected into the above boards, which, of 
course, would be deemed, for the present, to decide 
the question of their popularity. The increase 
of primary schools should depend on the demand 
for it, when Municipal or district grants will be 
easily obtained for them, whilst the grants from 
provincial services, if any, will depend on their 
success at examinations and general efficiency 
and usefulness. The reduction of higher appoint¬ 
ments and establishments in the educational de¬ 
partment and the saviug caused by putting a 
number of schools on the grant-in-aid system may 
be reasonably devoted to such help from the pro¬ 
vincial services and to the increase of Government 
scholarships to deserving students, whether they 
come from aided, unaided, or indigenous schools, 
or are private or self-taught. At present, the 
mere fact that Government scholarships are 
tenable only in Government schools, tends to check 
the accession of students in aided schools, whilst 
it deprives them of a stimulus for exertion. The 
spontaneity, also, of self-help is repressed by no 
reward, prize, or scholarship whatever being given 
to “ private " students, some of whom have taken 
high places at examinations up to the high profi¬ 
ciency standard, whereas it is this very “ self- 
help ” that we should encourage. The Govern- 
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ment of India wanted scholarships to be open to 
general competition; but this has never been 
done, under a variety of excuses, such as that 
they would interfere with the grants-in-aid (by, 
sometimes, being in excess of them), or that they 
might draw pupils away from aided to Govern¬ 
ment schools, as if they could not have been held 
in those aided schools. Even when the aided 
school is only to the ■“ middle ” standard, and a 
pupil from it passes high from it at the middle 
school examination and can only go to a Govern¬ 
ment school, he does not receive a Government 
scholarship, for, whatever we may now say, with 
the fear of the Commission and of the preseut 
principles of the Government of India before us, 
it has always been a sort of stigma to have 
belonged to an “ aided ” school, whilst an unaided 
school or private student was, apparently, flying 
in the face of all authority, if it or he deserved a. 
scholarship. 

As for rendering the primary schools more effi¬ 
cient, I would, to begin with, keep the present 
teachers and reduce their salary by half, leaving 
them to make up the deficiency by fees and other 
income obtained by increased exertion, and I 
would give a grant to every indigenous school 
that had a good teacher, especially if it added 
subjects of secular instruction (but not making 
this addition a sine qud non condition for the award 
of the grant, as, after all, even in purely religious 
schools, reading, if not writing, must be taught 
in order to peruse the sacred books). Towards 
the acquisition of the grant, I should certainly 
count subscriptions, even if likely to be fluctuat¬ 
ing, on the basis of what had been actually paid 
up, for, should the subscriptions cease the next 
year, the corresponding grant would be either 
withdrawn or reduced. After all, if there is a 
teacher who succeeds in getting pupils and in 
passing a fair number of them at examination, he 
seems to me to deserve a grant. Any further 
interference seems to me to be obstructive. 

As for appointing teachers from .Normal schools 
in order to render the primary schools more effi¬ 
cient, I have great doubts as regards the nature 
and continued practice by them of the system 
which they have been taught to teach, for reasons 
which have already been explained elsewhere. 
Besides, the appointment of all new teachers is a 
matter for the local boards, care being taken to 
keep the present teachers, if they have given satis¬ 
faction. 

Private persons should be encouraged, if com¬ 
petent, to found schools on their own account, and 
annual educational darbars should be held in 
each large sub-division of the district to confer 
prizes and other rewards on the most successful 
students, teachers, and members of panchayats, 
or subordinate local boards, the Government itself 
taking care to recognise on similar public gather¬ 
ings at the head-quarters of the district the 
services of the most efficient members of the dis¬ 
trict board by khillats, honorary mention, and 
the award of suitable and graded titles, so that 
there may be always something to hope for from 
continued exertion in the cause of edueatiou. 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances iD 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 

1 A statement on the subject from the Reverend W. Harper, 
from the Reverend J. W. Youngson, h.a., regarding the Missic 
these “Answers,” and will throw much light on this subject as 


the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1851? and 
what do you regard as the chief reason why more 
effect has not been given to that provision? 

Ans. 15 .—The instances are not numerous, 
though they have been most encouraging, as a 
rule, to the principle of such transfer. 

In Sialkot the transfer of the Government 
school iu 1868, I believe, has been beneficial to 
the spread of education, the numbers having in¬ 
creased since then from 88 to 540. 1 In Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi also the Government schools were 
abandoned in favour of Missionary schools. 

Iu Delhi, the agitation among certain Natives 
for the revival of the Delhi College proving to be, 
practically, abortive, Government has given a 
grant of R450 per mensem to the Cambridge 
Mission Arts College, but that institution has, at 
present, only one student, whilst the numbers will 
not increase to a figure corresponding with the 
grant, unless the Lahore Government College is 
also abolished, or a Law school, recognised by the 
Pun jab Chief Court, is founded at Delhi. In spite 
of the factitious clamour that has been raised, 
there is no doubt that Delhi students prefer 
to come to Lahore, where they have better 
prospects of employment, and where, above all, 
they can study law. The latter circumstance was 
the main reason why, before the abolition of the 
Delhi College, when scholarships were liberally 
given to students at the institution both by Gov¬ 
ernment and the Panjab University College, ap¬ 
plications used to reach me constantly from Delhi 
students to transfer their scholarships to Lahore— 
a request which, from considerations of etiquette, I 
did not notice. There is not enough material in 
the schools in the Lower Panjab preparing for the 
Entrance examination to keep up a college at 
Delhi, within easy reach of which city are the 
colleges of Aligarh and Agra. 

Whilst, however, the instances of transferring 
Government schools to “ aided ” bodies can be 
counted on the fingers of both hands, and can al¬ 
ways be explained on the ground of exceptional 
circumstances in special localities, the instances in 
which aided, unaided, and indigenous schools had 
to close in consequence of being overshadowed by 
Government schools are most numerous, and must 
be considered to constitute the rule and practice of 
the department. The Lahore American Mission 
College would have continued to enjoy a prosper¬ 
ous life, had the portals of the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment College, originally intended for Reis, who 
asked for its establishment, as an exclusive insti¬ 
tution for their order, not been thrown open to 
the aspiring middle and lower classes. Even now, 
in places like Ambala and Ludhiana, where mis¬ 
sion schools have been successful, and aided or un¬ 
aided institutions conducted by Natives already 
exist, attempts are made which will, practically, 
drive them away from the field by the establish¬ 
ment of Government schools. This is iu direct 
contravention of the Educational despatch of 
1854, paragraph 62. 

As for the chief reason why more effect has not 
been given to the provision contained in it, it is to 
be found in human nature, which does not rise to 
the conception of the duty of self-effacement, if 
not of self-immolation iu the Educational Depart- 

i.D„ of the Church of Scotland Mission at Sealkot, as also a letter 
i Schools at Gujrat and Wuzirabad, will be found at the end of 
Iso on that of the treatment of grant-in-aid schools generally. 
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ment, any more than in any other department of 
the State. To establish a department, with all 
the prestige, power, and funds c f Government, and 
then to expect it to be enthusiastic about dis¬ 
covering or encouraging means towards its own 
abolition, is opposed to the instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation, which, unconsciously perhaps, but none the 
less powerfully, must affect dealings with aided, 
unaided, or indigenous schools by departmental 
officers. 

Then the training and antecedents of the higher 
educational officers are not, generally, such as to 
stimulate their sympathy with missions or indi¬ 
genous schools, for none of them know a classical 
Oriental language, and so can 1 ave little respect 
for Native civilisation. They are prevented from 
communicating with the Press, whereby Govern¬ 
ment is deprived of the opinions of an educated 
body not so closely connected with the administra¬ 
tion as to be unable to ascertain the wishes of the 
people, and yet sufficiently identified with the 
Government to be loyal in their utterances. They 
are, it is true, kept in a chronic state of personal 
discontent by the want of promotion and the 
invidious distinction made between them and the 
covenanted services, which might have the ten¬ 
dency to make them feel more kndly towards out¬ 
siders ; but they are sufficiently professional to 
resent uninitiated opinion or co-operation, whilst 
they are prevented from properly attending to 
their work by the present necessity of constantly 
reporting on it, or, worse still, on the work of 
others. Yet, as education affects not only the 
monopoly of the department, but also, more or 
less directly, all the departments of State, it is 
clear that the expression of opinion of non-eduea- 
tional officers, of managers of “ aided schools,” 
and of all who take an interest in education, 
should be stimulated ; and th:s points to the 
necessity of the establishment of an educational 
board, in Supersession of the present channels 
through which oue-sided opinion filters on to 
Government. Not only will general principles 
be better argued from various standpoints in such 
a board, but personal matters will also be consi¬ 
dered more impartially, especially if publicity 
exerts its salutary check on its proceedings and 
maintains the interest of the community in its 
operations or recommendations. It may be said 
that ever since the establishment of the Panjab 
University College, the instinct ol' self-preservation 
of the Educational Department has led it to 
oppose the progress of an aided institution rather 
than to attend to the improvement and extension 
of its own schools. Of this fact the reports of the 
Educational Department, and the practical stand¬ 
still in the number of pupils frequenting schools 
since 1865, give abundant testimony. Yet had 
the Educational Department thrown in its lot 
with the University College, and adopted the 
principles which it represents, there would have 
been enough for it to accomplish ou the virgin 
field of the Panjab. This it has failed to do, even 
with the wiser example of Bengal before it, and 
it has, therefore, sealed its doom as a supervising 
agency in this province, where another body can 
do its work more efficiently and economically. 
To show how sternly and unwisely it represses the 
co-operation and opinion of others, I need only 
point to the suppression of the Educational Con¬ 
gress some years ago, in the unfounded fear that 
its text-books would be criticised. This act has 
thrown back educational enterprise, and has created 
Pauj^b. 


parties, where all was harmony before in the 
Panjab. It has, however, fortunately led to re¬ 
monstrances, checked in the Panjab, being heard 
in England, and has thus, indirectly and partially, 
brought about the present Commission, The only 
liberty now allowed in this unfortunate province 
is to abuse the University, whilst any criticism of 
the shortcomings „of the department, however 
friendly or legitimate, is at once put down. Of 
this 1 give au instance by attaching a few para¬ 
graphs which appeared in the English Journal of 
the Anjuman, and which were deemed to be suffi¬ 
ciently hostile to warrant the interference of the 
Government at the instance of the department. 
I undertake to say that, even in Russia, such 
paragraphs would have been not only tolerated, 
but even welcomed, whilst the suppression of a 
Congress of schoolmasters and others interested in 
education is unheard of in the most autocratically 
governed countries of Europe. The fact is that 
officialism, pure and simple, especially that of a 
foreign Government, is a far greater check to the 
self-development of alien races, than the autocracy 
which forming part and parcel of a people, exer¬ 
cises its baneful influence. In education, above 
all, which at every step appeals to spontaneity of 
thought and action, the repression of a bureaucracy 
is doubly pernicious ; and just as there will be 
no private professions of architects, engineers, 
physicians, &c., till the sphere of operations of 
the respective Government departments that re¬ 
present them is greatly restricted, so also can there 
be no real education in this province as long as 
there is an official Educational Department. 

Ques. 16 .—Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—Most of the Government institutions 
of the higher order are iu larger towns, where there 
are either representatives of Missionary bodies, 
which will be, presumably, glad to take them over, 
or a sufficiently enlightened community to which 
au application for their transfer, ou the grant-in- 
aid plan, may and should be made. 

If the question only refers to colleges and high 
schools, speaking for the Lahore Government 
college, of. which I am principal, it is not impos¬ 
sible that the Church of Scotland mission may 
apply for the transfer of its arts department to 
them, especially if, in accordance with the sugges¬ 
tion contained in the 18th question, Government 
were to announce its decision to withdraw from it, 
say, three years hence, so as to give time to the 
Society to mature its arrangements for conducting 
the college with perfect efficiency. I mention 
this Society in particular, as its schools and col¬ 
leges have served as “ models” to the Educational 
Department, instead of that department forming 
“a model” for private enterprise in accordance 
with the despatch of the Secretary of State. It 
is, indeed, difficult to conceive how an expensive 
official organisation can serve as a model to private 
enterprise. It was the Church of Scotland that, 
through the General Assembly’s Institution at 
Calcutta, set up the “ model ” that has been 
copied by the Educational Department, and that, 
in economy, efficiency, and the success of its 
students, may still be said to be “ a model” to it. 
When it is considered that most of the Mission¬ 
aries engaged in education, notably the Cambridge 
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Mission Staff, are graduates, some of considerable 
distinction, I submit that it is rather presump¬ 
tuous on our part to pretend that our colleges can 
be “ a model ” to them, except as models, to be 
avoided, of unnecessary expenditure and of sub¬ 
versive teaching. 

The taking over of the Government college by 
such a Society, which it is not impossible may be 
effected at once, if sufficient guarantees as regards 
funds and the maintenance of a competent staff, 
not liable to be moved away from Lahore, can be 
given, would enable high education to be imparted 
through the medium of English to that class of 
the community that desires so-called “English 
education ” at the expense of others. 

The Oriental college, on the other hand, which 
is an unaided institution (unless the grant given 
by Government to the Panjab University College 
is counted twice over), and which represents the 
University in its teaching capacity as the Bait-ul- 
Ulm or Mahavidyala, to which the native donors 
chiefly subscribed, would continue to impart 
the highest education in arts as well as in Oriental 
languages through the medium of the vernaculars 
of the province, whilst it could easily be induced 
to add the study of English as a language (in con¬ 
tradistinction to the use of English as a medium 
of instruction) to its present curricula, were Gov¬ 
ernment to depute one of its professors or assist¬ 
ant professors to teach English at that college. 
The superintendent of studies and translations 
is also a good English scholar, and might take 
part in teaching English. The better classes, and 
those who are anxious for a sound education, which 
can only be imparted through the medium of the 
vernaculars, strengthened by a study of the Oriental 
classical languages, would resort to the Oriental 
College, and, so far from higher education suffer¬ 
ing from the closing of the Government College, 
its effect would be extended. I do not propose, ! 
however, that the saving accruing from the abolition 
of the Government College and of the higher 
educational appointments should be spent on in¬ 
creasing the number of schools, high, middle, or 
primary. For that purpose there will be ample means 
under the new system of local boards and of the 
restoration of the educational cess to its legitimate 
use. I would, suggest that the saving be devoted to 
scholarships for deserving students of all grades, 
from the middle up to the M.A. standard. The 
consequence of this would be that, instead of a 
hundred under-graduates and graduates per annum 
to which the Lahore Government College has 
risen from four students, owing to the liberal 
scholarships given in it since 1870 by the Panjab 
University College, their number would be 
increased tenfold. 

Another institution which should be abolished, 
and which a careful and impartial enquiry will 
prove to be next to useless, is the Central Train¬ 
ing College, which, I believe, cost about R2,000 
per mensem. It is easy to perceive what a mighty 
stimulus might be given to education all over 
the country by adding this sum to the Gov¬ 
ernment scholarships to be competed for at all 
the public examinations up to the very highest. 

As regards the Lahore district school, a gentle¬ 
man of energy and ability, who has conducted an 
“ unaided school ” up to the Entrance standard 
for the last 14 years, and who has suffered un¬ 
deserved persecution from the Educational De¬ 
partment, as admitted by Government, is willing to 
take it over, I believe, without a grant, Whether 


the Sikh gentleman who offered 1125,0 00'some time 
ago for the establishment of a Mission Arts College 
at Lahore, would be willing to give that amount to 
an “ aided” or “unaided” school, is doubtful, but 
there will be no difficulty in organising a very effi¬ 
cient committee at Lahore, composed of European 
and Native officials and non-officials and of Raises 
and members of the Municipal committee, to guar¬ 
antee the continuance of that school. In any case, 
the American Mission has already a good school, 
teaching up to the Entrance standard, and could, 
without perceptible increase of expenditure and of 
the corresponding grant, take over those pupils of 
the Government district school that would be quite 
willing to join it, if Government scholarships were 
tenable in it, and if the same advantages generally 
were held out to them that exist for pupils of 
Government schools. Moreover, there is a large 
and able staff of Missionaries from various 
societies at Lahore that could combine to start 
a very effioient school, or to strengthen the school 
above alluded to, and which, I may incidentally 
mention, served as “ pioneer ” aud “ model ” to 
the establishment of the Government district 
school at Lahore. Finally, there are a number of 
other schools in the capital of the Panjab, to 
which those pupils could resort whose parents 
were jealous of Missionary influence—I mean the 
Hindu school, the Sat Sabha school, a Bengali 
school, the newly-started Sanskrit school, and 
other similar establishments which only require a 
stimulus to be developed into very efficient 
schools. 

Similarly, at Amritsar, I have no doubt that 
[ the existing Missionary institutions could easily 
take over the Government school without any 
perceptible iucrease of expenditure or trouble, 
whilst Amritsar already possesses a Vernacular 
Training College, which may, indeed, serve as a 
model to our Normal schools, if, indeed, it does 
not make, at least, one of them superfluous. There 
is also a good Sanskrit school at Amritsar which 
only requires encouragement to be developed into 
a good Sanskrit College, whilst for the Sikh 
community I have no doubt that the Sikh Darbar 
Sahib and the Guru Sing Sabha Association 
could start a very excellent “ aided ” school. 
The funds of the Amritsar Municipality are so 
great, that a sufficient portion of them for a 
first-rate local board school could be set apart, 
whilst the Batala Mission College, which can 
already teach. up to the B.A. standard, would 
undoubtedly attract many students from that 
district who might prefer to go there in pre¬ 
ference to Lahore. 

I have already alluded to Delhi and other 
places where there are Missionary schools. If 
the Delhi Municipality would set aside the sum 
promised for a revived Delhi College to a really 
good school conducted by a local board, any 
difficulty that might arise from the objection of 
handing over the district school to the Mission¬ 
aries would be avoided, Delhi also possesses an 
Anglo-Arabic School, the expenses of which are 
defrayed from the Nawab Itimadud-daula Fund 
of Rl,60,000—in my opinion an improper ap¬ 
plication, such as the donor and his relicts never 
contemplated, and which might well be devoted 
to the foundation of a good Anglo-Oriental 
school at Delhi, such as existed before the mutiny, 
and in which due provision would be made for 
the (Shiah) co-religionists of the pious donor. 
— (Vide Appendix III.) 
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At Gujrat, Gujranwala, and wherever an honest 
attempt is made to encourage private enterprise, 
there will be no difficulty i 1 handing over 
district school or one of its d visions to a Mis¬ 
sionary or Native body willing and able to under¬ 
take its charge. 

Whether and how far it is the duty of any Gov¬ 
ernment to promote education is a question which, 
together with an enquiry into the state of educa¬ 
tion in this province, I have endeavoured to 
answer in a pamphlet on the “ Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Education” published in L865, and the con¬ 
clusions in which my experience since then has 
only corroborated. 

As regards the vested interest of the present 
educational officers which will suffer by the aboli¬ 
tion of Government institutions, I do not propose 
that they be disregarded. On the contrary, there 
will still be a considerable present, and still greater 
prospective, saving when these officers are com¬ 
pelled to retire on the pensions which may be due, 
or nearly due to them, and whet the rest, much to 
their and the State’s advantage, are employed in 
other branches of the administration for which 
they may be qualified. Many years ago I made 
such a proposal to Government, and had it been 
acted on, there would already l ave been consider¬ 
able funds at the disposal of t ie new system of 
educational self-government, which, I believe, it 
is desired to introduce, and which can be done with 
far greater safety and immediate advantage in the 
educational, than in any other, department of the 
administration. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which j r ou are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even mote extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—I doubt it, exceot in the manner 
which I have already indicated on the formation 
of local educational boards, i ivested with real 
powers and much dignity, and i:; the appeal to the 
religious seutiment is effectually used as regards 
the revival and development of indigenous schools. 
In Lahore, for instauce, no difficulty was found to 
start a Sanskrit school from the subscriptions of 
liberal merchants and from the self-imposed tax 
of 1 anna per cent, on the gross income of 
nearly all the Hindu traders. But it is no use 
concealing the fact that the delay which has oc¬ 
curred in establishing a Panjab University on an 
Oriental basis, as desired by, and promised to, its 
founders and principal donors and subscribers, has 
shaken the faith of the nobility and gentry of the 
Panjab in Government, whilst, they now perceive 
that there may be a cheaper and quicker way to 
the recognition of Government than the devotion 
of many years of labour and expenditure in a good 
cause. An article in an Anglo-Native paper 
seems to them to carry more : nfluence than the 
most princely munificence or the most earnest 
devotion to education. No recognition has been 
given to the founders and supporters of the Panjab 
University College, and it is vain to hope that, 
after all the disappointment which they have 
suffered, they will be as willing in the future, as 
they have been in the past, to relieve Government 
of further expense on education On the contrary, 
they feel that they have only laboured and spent 
their money in order to give an easy prey to im¬ 
pecunious and plebeian opponents. There was a 
time when they would have founded “ the people’s 
own Department of Public Instruction,” when 


three weeks saw as many lakhs of rupees paid up 
for agricultural experiments on certain waste lands 
but these lands were conceded to an Australian 
applicant rather than to the elite of the Native 
landed proprietors, and this person disappeared 
with the concession in his pocket. In other ways 
also did the Lahore Raises show their enthusiasm 
and liberality in support of philanthropic and 
educational schemes, but they were ever disappoint¬ 
ed. Our present Lieutenant-Governor himself 
prophesied that the delay in granting the full 
powers of a University on the principles advocated, 
would throw educational enterprise back for 
many years; and I warn those dilettanti in educa¬ 
tion and politics, who will not bear the responsi¬ 
bility and expense of their own proposals, that 
unless perfect faith is kept with the founders and 
donors of the Panjdb University College, and its 
Oriental features receive the fullest recognition, 
that the source of future supplies and of bequests 
to a national institution will be stopped, and that 
the province will be handed over to demagogues, 
who have neither the means nor the desire to pay 
for the English education which they profess to 
value, whilst the University itself will collapse as 
being an unnecessary second edition of the Calcutta 
sister-institution, instead of the only Oriental 
University in India, and the only complete Uni¬ 
versity, as an examining, a teaching, and a liter¬ 
ary body, governed by those who have founded it, 
as well as the consulting body of Government, in 
all matters of education, including primary in¬ 
instruction, a condition in the statutes of the 
Panjab University College which, owing to the 
passive resistance of the Educational Department, 
has practically remained a dead-letter hitherto, 
except when Government consulted it on quasi 
extra-departmental questions, and on Muhamma¬ 
dan education and the cause of the supposed 
decline of that community. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institutions on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18 .—This has already been answered under 
question 16. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, ( b ) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

The obvious effect of the grant-in-aid rules is 
to interpose as many obstacles as possible in the 
development of private enterprise, which does not 
tend to enhance the credit of the department. 
Obstructive as these rules are, in consequence of 
unnecessary restrictions and over-regulation of 
details, which merely give a raison d’etre for our 
existence and for official interference, but do not 
promote education, they would still have resulted 
in the establishment of numerous schools, had 
there really been an honest desire to carry them 
out. I cannot admit that there was this desire— 
first, because it is not in official nature to encour¬ 
age what may be hostile to, or more successful 
than, its own creations; and secondly, because I 
do not believe that up to the present moment they 
have ever been translated or circulated among the 
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people, much less that the interest of the various 
sections of the community has ever been enlisted in 
their fulfilment. Certainly, in 1872, when I was 
Inspector of schools of the Rawalpindi circle, the 
grant-in-aid rules had not been translated, and, 
if any translation has since been made, I should 
not wonder if its date coincided with the most 
recent enquiries of the President of the Education 
Commission. I have already pointed out that the 
grant-in-aid principle of 1854 was interpreted as 
inapplicable to purely religious indigenous schools 
in the despatch of 1859, and that the educational 
cess was to be devoted to these schools, which 
was not done, and that subscriptions to indige¬ 
nous schools were not to be brought into calcula¬ 
tion in an application for a grant, because, for¬ 
sooth, these subscriptions were supposed to be of 
a fluctuating character, as if all subscriptions did 
not possess that character, whilst yet numerous 
institutions, both in India and in England, have 
continued to flourish for a number of years by 
means of voluntary and fluctuating subscriptions. 
At all events, the despatch of 1859 did not apply 
to schools started by Muhammadans or Hindus, in 
which, in addition to religious, secular instruction 
was also imparted, and which were just as much 
entitled to grants as Missionary schools. Yet 
the facts of my experience as inspector do not 
correspond with this impartial interpretation. I 
travelled over large tracts of the Rawalpindi circle, 
which includes the districts lying along the fron¬ 
tier, but found no schools in which secular subjects 
were taught. Yet it seemed to me that, to iden¬ 
tify a somewhat fanatical population with law and 
order, it would be desirable to bring the young 
generation under instruction. On asking why they 
had no schools, the general reply was that, if Gov¬ 
ernment wanted to have a school, it should start 
one; they would not subscribe for one j they had 
paid the educational cess and expected a school. 
In some places they reproached me, as represent¬ 
ing the Government, with breach of faith in not 
giving them a Government school. The feeling 
of indignation, if suppressed in my presence, was 
certainly strong and general, and I believe that 
in Yuzufzai there was once au outbreak in conse¬ 
quence of the alleged breach of faith as regards 
the non-application of the educational cess to the 
purpose for which it was raised. This outbreak 
had to be quelled by the despatch of troops. 
Knowing my inability to start a school for the 
grumblers out of Government funds, I appealed 
to them to found religious schools, and to add to 
them secular instruction, so as to ensure the wel¬ 
fare of their children both in this world and the 
next. If they did add secular instruction to the 
proposed schools, and these were efficiently con¬ 
ducted, I promised that I should recommend them 
for a grant from Government. My own district 
inspectors did not believe it possible that the 
grant-in-aid rules could be extended to any, ex¬ 
cept Missionary, schools, but the people, less in¬ 
credulous, founded 22 Hindu and Muhammadan 
schools by subscriptions, which most certainly 
would have continued bad I remained in the dis¬ 
trict. I had identified, by this and other means, 
the parents with our educational operations, and 
had created or increased their attachment to a 
Government which was so liberal and impartial 
to all denominations as I represented it to be. 
The first notice that was taken of my work was to 
send me a demi-official warniug not to found these 
schools, as it would be a source of disquiet on the 


frontier; whereas, in reality, it was, and is, the 
only means of gaining over both the old and the 
new generation to the cause of education and of a 
Government that met their spiritual and secular 
wants. I was trying to make the parent work 
with the schoolmaster, and both with the officers 
of Government in the preservation of peace and 
order. I am sure that had my system been car¬ 
ried out all along the frontier, an effective ob¬ 
stacle would have been created against raids in the 
loyalty and co-operation of the rising generation. 
Be that as it may, I could not take any notice of 
demi-official wishes, in supersession of the grant- 
in-aid rules which it was my duty to carry out; 
and as no official orders reached me setting aside 
the despatch of 1854, 1 went on with my work. 
The Government then praised it in their “ Review 
on the Educational Report," but hinted at the 
want of genuineness of the movement, because, in 
spite of the existence of the grant-in-aid rules, 
the people had not shown any anxiety to comply 
with its provisions before my advent into the 
circle—a very plausible statement, if it were not 
for the fact that the grant-in-aid rules had never 
been circulated at all to the people, so that they 
had never known that Government would help 
them if they helped themselves. As soon as I 
left the circle these schools were allowed to col¬ 
lapse for want of the simplest encouragement, but 
the Gujrat Government school, which, also from 
subscriptions, I had raised from a middle to a 
high school, was allowed to remain, whilst the 50 
female schools which, fearing the withdrawal of 
the grant-in-aid to Baba Khem Singh's extensive 
system of indigenous, but uninspected, female 
education, I had reorganised and brought under 
official inspection, were also permitted to continue. 
The inference from all this is obvious, and my 
whole departmental experience serves to show that 
“ aided ” schools are treated in a step-fatherly 
manner, whilst, if an unaided institution, like the 
Oriental college, presumes to flourish, every at¬ 
tempt is made to bring it under official inspection, 
with the view of reducing it to the level of other 
schools, and, the attempt failing, to deny its use¬ 
fulness and to misrepresent its work. 

Now as regards the grant-in-aid rules them¬ 
selves. In the first place, they ought to be trans¬ 
lated into the various vernaculars, and the atten¬ 
tion of Municipalities, district committees, local 
committees, and the public be constantly drawn 
to them, and they ought, at least once in every 
year, to' be published in the English and Native 
newspapers of the province as well as every six 
months in the English and Vernacular Government 
Gazettes. Above all, it should be the duty of 
every educational officer, whether teacher or in¬ 
spector, to induce the people to start schools for 
themselves. 

In the second place, the conditions for obtaining a 
grant are more or less prohibitive, if not vexatious, 
e.g., the second condition “ that the instructive 
staff be adequate, there being ordinarily a teacher 
for every 3U boys in average attendance," is, some 
times, impracticable, for the grant itself is intend¬ 
ed to secure an adequate staff, which cannot be 
forthcoming if no grant is given so that the rule 
has a tendency to stultify itself; (3) “ that the 
funds are stable.” Now who can foretell this is 
the case of subscriptions, or of disease or famine 
affecting the number of pupils? Had the grants of 
rent-free land to schools not been resumed, such a 
provision might have been desirable in some cases ; 
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(4) “ that the extended operations are justified by 
the wants of the locality (due regard being had to 
the relative requirements of the institutions 
seeking aid).'” Now, it is obvious that if a loca¬ 
lity has already a good school, he establishment 
of a grant-in-aid school may not be deemed to be 
justified, whereas the mere fact of private enter¬ 
prise coming forward in competition with a Gov¬ 
ernment school is, in itself, a sufficient justifica¬ 
tion, in accordance with the principles of the 
despatch of 1854, for considering the application 
if not for closing the Government schools. The 
applicant may be a competent teacher and a most 
respectable man, but he has no subscribers io his 
schools, and depends solely on fees, which ai-e not 
stable. He is an instance of private enterprise, 
for he gives his work and trusts to its excellence 
to attract and keep pupils, yet he has no chance of 
obtaining a grant. Would it not be simpler to 
give and maintain the grant so long as the school 
appeared by the results of examinations to be 
successful, and by the periodical visits of the 
district inspector, to be well managed and in¬ 
structed up to the required standard? 

In Article IV (1) managers are required to 
state how long he or tliety are willing to be res¬ 
ponsible. This seems a proper protection of Gov¬ 
ernment funds, but is really unnecessary, as these 
funds are given for past success or are intended to 
promote future success, unless this condition can 
be enforced as a legal obligation, which is not very 
practicable or desirable. 

As for the “ resources in detail at the disposal 
of the manager of the school to be aided, the num¬ 
ber, names, qualifications of the teachers, the 
average attendance “ anticipated ” or registered, 
and the detailed list of books to be studied, ” they 
are unnecessary and inquisitorial in any country in 
which there is notan eager competition for g-rants- 
in-aid. These enquiries are traps to the honest 
and loopholes to the deceitful. As for “ the de¬ 
tailed list of books, ” although 1 do not object to 
their submission, with the view of any obscene 
book in it being struck out, the question seems to 
stimulate the use of departmental books, which I 
consider to be a great hindrance to the promotion 
of private literary enterprise. It seems to me to 
be highly objectionable that the Educational De¬ 
partment should be the writers, judges, printers, 
and sellers of their own books, and that they 
should have the power to force them on schools. 
This is specially objectiouable wherever the Direc¬ 
tor is himself a writer of Primers, which he has 
the power to introduce, or when he happens to be 
the President of the provincial text-book com¬ 
mittee. No trade in the books of one's own de¬ 
partment, whether private or public, is compatible 
with the encouragement of literary productions 
throughout the country, regarding whose intro¬ 
duction into schools the Directm should preserve a 
perfectly unbiassed judgment. 

In Article V the grant to be given (within a 
certain maximum) is to he determined with ref¬ 
erence to the circumstances of tne case, the funds 
available, and the requirements of the province, 
all very plausible considerations, but all calculated 
to cause delay, where promptitude is the very es¬ 
sence of help, and where the fact of a grant being 
given in itself should be so contrived as to reduce 
the corresponding Government expenditure, or, if 
this be impracticable in certain cases, where it 
carries out a principle ending in such eventual re¬ 
duction. It is quite clear that a local board 
Panjab. 


could far more quickly meet a legitimate demand 
for a grant, especially when the delays enumerated 
in Article VI are considered. It is also stated 
that the grant may be withdrawn for certain 
reasons (vide Article X ( b ), which seem to require 
modification, as the fees may not have come in 
with sufficient regularity to pay the teachers re¬ 
gularly, whilst ( d ) “ if the progress of the school 
is so unsatisfactory as not to fulfil the educational 
objects of the grant," should be explained at 
greater length. (Article XIII.) The special grant 
for excellence of a particular school should not be 
counted against the ordinary grant of such school. 
Article XiV is apparently inequitable, as it gives 
to purely vernacular schools only half the annual 
cost of a similar Government school, however ex¬ 
cellently the former may be conducted, whilst the 
article iu question unconsciously allows it to be 
seen that Government vernacular schools are ne¬ 
cessarily doubly more expensive than private ver¬ 
nacular schools. A Native bead master sends me 
the following pertinent remarks on the subject of 
the grant-iu-aid Regulations in force:— 

“ While the object, as professed in the 1st Article, is 
‘ to promote private enterprise in education,’ it is extremely 
surprising to see that there is nothing in the Regulations 
referred to which should show that the Government really 
intends to give effect to its professed intention. What ar¬ 
rangement has the Government made to induce people to 
come forward to avail themselves of these beneficial (if 
beneficial they at all are) Regulations P Or, even, what 
steps have ever been taken to inform the majority (or even 
the minority) of people of the existence of any such Regu¬ 
lations? 

“ I would therefore propose—if Government, i.e., snch 
officers as have vested interests in the contrary arrangement; 
really desire to see any benefit accrue from the grants-in- 
aid system—that publicity should be given to grant-in-aid 
rules in such a way as to reach every one interested in the 
least degree in matters of education ; that, besides giving 
publicity, as submitted above, educational officers should 
be required, as a principal part of their duty, to induce 
people to avail themselves of the grant-iu-aid ; that arrange¬ 
ments should be made to recognise—as worthy services to 
the State—the efforts of those who put forth private en¬ 
terprise in the promotion of education. 

“ 2, The conditions themselves should be simple and 
inducive, and not prohibitory, as they are to some extent 
at present. 

“ The present conditions, as laid down in Article ID, 
are— 

“ ■ (1) That the school is under competent management , 
and 

“ (2) That the instructive staff is adequate ; both these 
conditions are practically prohibitory. These conditions 
require that to exist beforehand which is, so to say, to be 
created by the grant-in-aid. It is owing to insufficiency 
of funds for good management and adequate staff of teach¬ 
ers that the grant-in-aid is required; but the grant-in-aid 
under the present conditions would not be obtained in the 
case in which alone the grant would be acquired. Instead 
of these I would propose some such condition to be laid 
down. ‘ The grant would be maintained only so long as 
the school appeared, by the result of periodical examina¬ 
tions, to be well managed, and instruction up to the proper 
standard to be imparted. ’ To my mind, there is not the 
least propriety iu a condition requiring good management 
and adequate instruction to precede the grant. They can 
be, and must only be expected to be, the consequences of 
the grant. 

“ (3) That the funds are stable. The condition is quite 
prohibitory, and quite unnecessary. There can be no sta- 
hility- in the strict sense in funds which, for instance, con¬ 
sist solely of fees taken from the boys; and yot there is 
no reason why one who starts a school and applies for a 
grant-in-aid to the amount of fees that he would realise 
from the bov-s should not get a grant. Besides, should the 
funds fail, "the grant would, as a matter of course, be 
stopped; where is then the necessity for the condition. 

“ (4) That the extended operations are justifiable. 

“ This rule precludes the possibility of the substitution 
of grant-in-aid schools for Government schools. Where 
there is a Government school, the extended operation would 
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be unjustifiable in the eyes of the Government officer. 
This condition should be substituted by another somewhat 
like the following :—■ 

“ On the institution of a grant-in-aid school, any Gov¬ 
ernment school that may exist in the locality shall be 
closed, unless there are clear and evident reasons to act 
otherwise.” 

“ In Article IV (1), the words “ and how long he or they 
are willing to be responsible" should be expunged as un¬ 
necessary. 

“ (5) Article IV (2), (b), requires the names, qualifi¬ 
cations, &c., of teachers to be stated: quite unnecessary, for 
reasons given already. 

“ I would instead propose a statement to be made of the 
standard up to which the intended school is expected to 
give instruction, in order to see, after such periods as may 
be prescribed, whether instruction has been given up to 
that standard. 

“ (6) Books studied: a list might be taken, but it should 
in noway affect the decision regarding the grant of the 
grant-in-aid to the school. 

“ The latter portion of Article V, viz., ‘ this amount is 
a maximum, and only such portion should be given, ’ Ac., 
is, under the present circumstances of education through i 
private enterprise, quite unnecessary. There should be no 
restriction whatever: whenever application is made, it 
should be granted, as it would result in the reduction, in 
most cases, of Government expenditure. When private 
enterprise has been developed to an adequate extent, a 
restriction of the nature in question might be considered 
desirable. 

“ Article X ( b ) and ( d ) should be remodelled so as to 
make it clear what would be considered ‘ unsatisfactory 
work.’ 

“ Article XIII. The special grant should (at least) for 
some time to come, be a really special grant to the most 
successful schools, i.e., independent of, and without any 
connection with, the total grant-in-aid given by the Govern¬ 
ment during the year. 

From my experience as Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction, I must say that I consider 
that the present arrangements are dilatory, and ; 
that the grants are often disproportionate without ' 
any reason being assigned or apparent, as would 
be the ease if they mainly depended on the pub¬ 
lished results of examinations and the reports of 
local boards. 

Ques. SO .—How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a col¬ 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it ? 

Am. 20. —The educational system, as at pre¬ 
sent administered, is not one of practical neutra¬ 
lity, since the re igious schools of the Hindus, I 
Muhammadans, aud Sikhs have not received any 
encouragement to add secular subjects of instruc¬ 
tion to their course, and since the fact is not re¬ 
cognised (by the award of a grant) that most 
of them do teach such secular subjects, as reading, 
writing, and mental arithmetic, or, in other cases, 
book-keeping, commercial cyphering, not to speak 
of Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit, being taught in 
many of these schools. 

The system of the department is secular in an 
aggressive rather than in a neutral sense, and, 
therefore, a purely secular school or college has an 
undoubted advantage over a school in which any 
religion is taught. A grudging exception is made 
in the case of those schools or colleges which are 
taught by Missionaries, as they have means to 
have their voice heard in India and at home, in 
the event of any gross violation of the grant-in- 
aid rules. Indeed, the liberal application to them 
of these rules has had something to do with the 
establishment of the present Commission. 

Had the system been really one of practical 
neutrality, the indigenous schools could not have 


been almost destroyed by the department, where¬ 
by the number of people throughout the‘province 
who can read and write has been rather decreased 
than increased since annexation—an astounding 
statement, no doubt, but one which is unfortunate¬ 
ly borne out by facts. We have merely diverted 
the instruction of a large proportion of people 
who would anyhow have acquired some education 
on the old methods into our channel, with the 
result of improving it from one point of view and 
denationalising it from another standpoint. 

Indeed a college or school of standing which is 
even supposed to teach religion, however fully it 
may also cultivate secular subjects of instruction, 
incurs the hostility of the department. Of this I 
can give an instance in point. It was supposed 
that religious instruction was given in the Oriental 
College—a circumstance which was brought to the 
notice of Government, and which, most unfortu¬ 
nately and unjustly, is not yet true, as, by the 
elimination of religion, the ancient classical 
languages and their literature cannot be fully 
taught, and the cause of sound and moral educa¬ 
tion is not advanced. But, whether the Oriental 
College be considered to be au aided or unaided 
institution, it is, in either case, fully entitled 
to give religious instruction. As stated in the 
report of that institution for 1880-81, “If this 
were so, it would be a laudable purpose, which 
would ensure us great popularity among the Sikh 
Chiefs and community (the last form of the 
complaint being that a Bhai class was maintained 
for the purpose of training Sikh priests), and the 
Director would be bound by the grant-in-aid rules, 
which protect the religions of Her Majesty's sub¬ 
jects, not to notice the religious features of a 
grant-in-aid or unaided institution at all." 

It seems to me to be clear from above that the 
Oriental College, for instance, would be under a 
decided disadvantage, and would not be fairly 
reported on, were it under the inspection of a 
secular educational inspector, instead of being 
i under that of the Panjab University College, and 
' managed by its executive committee as well as 
by a College Council and a number of intramural 
committees for the various denominations and 
subjects—a plaD which I would recommend for 
adoption elsewhere. 

Nor are schools or colleges that teach a reli¬ 
gion in addition to secular subjects at a disadvan¬ 
tage in competition with purely secular schools. 
This has been abundantly attested by the success 
of students from Missionary schools and colleges 
at public examinations up to the highest standards, 
and by the success of maulvis and pandits, engag¬ 
ed in the practice and teaching of their religion, 
at University examinations. In mission schools, 
as a rule, extra time is given to the religious lesson, 
which is not made a task, whilst in the higher 
classes English text-books are generally used, so 
that the religious lesson becomes to a certain extent, 
one in terse and intelligible English, in proportion 
as the phraseology of the Bible, both so thoroughly 
English and so thoroughly Oriental, is adopted. 
Indeed, just as Arabic cannot be properly taught 
without the Koran, or Sanskrit without the Shas- 
tras, so also will a thoroughly English tone never 
pervade our teaching of that language, if that 
admirable translation is not used as a portion of 
our course on English literature. At the same 
time, as such an inclusion would undoubtedly at 
present give rise to suspicion in the Native mind, 
I would reluctantly abandon it in Government 
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institutions, till such time as t lie impartiality of 
Government to all denominations alike had provid¬ 
ed them with their respective religious instruction, 
and had removed every shadow of doubt as regards 
its professions of a real neutrality in religious 
matters. 

Ques. 21 (a) .—What classes principally avail 
themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? (J) 

How far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough feu - such educa¬ 
tion? (c) What is the rate cf fees payable for 
higher education in your province ; and do you 
consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21 {a). —The less religious middle and 
lower middle classes, as already explained in my 
report on indigenous education. 

(b) The wealthy classes do not pay enough for 
such education, because they do not require it so 
urgently for purposes of a livelihood, and because 
their conception of a true education, which they 
would pay for, is not “ realised " in our schools. 
There are also not sufficient openings or encourage¬ 
ment in the public service to induce the wealthier 
and higher classes of the Native cammunity to 
pay for such education as we impart. They would 
no doubt pay largely for any system of education 
which they really required or appreciated, and in 
which there was not the same admixture of classes 
as is the ease in our schools. Had the Lahore 
Government College, for instance, been reserved, 
as was originally understood, for he higher classes, 
it would long ago have been self-supporting, and 
much expenditure and disappointment would have 
been saved to these classes on more or less un¬ 
suitably managed “ schools of wards/’ as also on 
the more or less inefficient teachers that we have 
given to the sons of Native Chiefs, in order, pre¬ 
sumably, to train them to become loyal and skill¬ 
ful rulers of their States unde - : the paramount 
power. 

(c) The rate of fees payable in the Government 
College, Lahore, is R2 per mensem. There is 
no doubt that this rate might be advantageously 
raised, even as regards the tiovi h mines whom our 
rule has created. Sons of Native officials, for in¬ 
stance, drawing R100, might easily pay R4 per 
mensem ; those whose parents get R200 might 
pay R8, and so on. Raises might pay RIO per 
mensem as a general rule, except the sons of 
Chiefs, who would probably pay larger sums, but, 
in order to attain to the self-supporting stage, the 
whole character of the institution must be changed. 
It is almost too late to do it now. In consequence 
of the unfortunate connection of the college with 
the Educational Department, it lias only succeed¬ 
ed within the official groove; it was impossible 
to make it popular by attracting to its lectures 
the European or Native comm rnity interested 
in certain branches of knowledge—a measure 
which also would eventually have increased its 
usefulness and income; nor has it been made 
exclusive and self-supporting by being handed 
over to the Chiefs and Raises and those whom they 
would associate in the education of their sons. 
In fact, like many other Government institutions, 
it has been managed on principles which would 
entail the ruin of any business firm or other estab¬ 
lishment depending on a skilful use of circum¬ 
stances for its success. 

In the Oriental College R1 per mensem is charg¬ 
ed fer admission to any or all of the classes 


of the institution to those who can afford to pay, 
whilst the song of Raises or Chiefs are supposed to 
give a donation when they are admitted or when 
they leave. This institution is, however, princi¬ 
pally intended for the training of the learned class¬ 
es which, although highly respectable and influen¬ 
tial, are poor, whilst the Chiefs subscribed to have 
them trained, and so nothing onerous in the shape 
of fees can be charged them, although, as in the 
Government college, a small fee is taken, which 
is practically a deduction from the scholarships or 
stipends which they get, and which in the Oriental 
College is calculated at the rate of 1 anna for 
every rupee of such scholarship or stipend. These 
fees as well as fines have hitherto formed a fund 
for intramural prizes to deserving students, or for 
the gift of books; &e., to those who cannot afford 
to pay for them. 

Ques. 22. —Can yon adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —Not in the sense of a proprietary 
school or college which is started by the shares 
of subscribers or donors for purposes whether oi 
speculation or philanthropy. The Pan jab Uni¬ 
versity College is legally a proprietary body, which 
is, however, only partially supported by fees, its 
income being also derived from interest on endow¬ 
ments from annual subscriptions and from the 
sale of books (to a limited extent). There are, 
however, very many indigenous and other schools, 
the teachers of which may be looked upon in the 
light of proprietors of the same, as their income 
is, in many instances, exclusively derived from 
j the fees which they get from their pupils, whether 
in money or kind, or both. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinioD, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditious do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Under present circumstances, it is 
next to impossible, the prestige and funds which 
the Government can command being greater than 
those of private institutions. At the same time, 
there are occasions when the prestige of Govern¬ 
ment institutions may be so shaken, say, by want 
of success at examinations or the exclusion of non- 
matriculated students that would otherwise be 
quite capable to follow the lectures, or when the 
funds may be so injudiciously applied, say, in the 
teaching of unpopular subjects, that it is possible 
to conceive an aided high school, though not an 
aided college, driving the rival Government institu¬ 
tion from the field or, at least, injuring its number 
of students. I regret to find terms like “com¬ 
petition," if not “rivalry," used, for, were the 
Despatch of 1854 honestly carried out, a Govern¬ 
ment institution would at every step co-operate 
with the aided sister-establishments, and, indeed, 
meet them more than half-way by inviting them to 
make use of its facilities (such as the laboratory 
or other special appliances which the struggling 
aided art or unaided college may not be able to 
afford), by encouraging its students to go to the 
“aided” establishment, if living in its neighbour¬ 
hood, and by discouraging, except for insuper¬ 
able reasons, the admission of “ aided " or “ un¬ 
aided ” students to the Government institution. 
All these proprieties, however, of educational 
i etiquette aod conscientiousness, although the 
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necessary consequence of adhesion to the princi¬ 
ples of the “ despatch/ 1 require greater self- 
abnegation than can be, as rule, expected from 
officials whose career may depend on the success 
of the departmental agency, and, therefore, there 
is really no middle course except to abolish the 
Educational Department altogether as an official 
organisation, putting the schools under local 
educational boards on the grant-in-aid plan, and 
handing the colleges over to the direct administra¬ 
tion of the Senate of the Panjab University College, 
which already manages the Oriental College, 
law school, &c., and of which the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment College has already been declared to be an 
integral part according to its “ Constitution.” 
There is also the course to put aside the Educa¬ 
tional despatch or to explain away the obvious 
meaning which its wise framers themselves placed 
on its provisions and objects. At present, the 
aims of both must be incompatible. It was, 
perhaps, necessary to have an Educational Depart¬ 
ment as a starting point; now education has 
reached the stage at which it may be trusted to 
develop itself further, which is only possible by 
the removal of the official obstacle in its progress. 
When the development, of education becomes so 
great, and the competition for grants so keen, as 
to require official interference and checks—say, 
about 50 years hence—then the department may 
again be revived, though on an entirely different 
footing, which I have no object to sketch at 
present. 

In makiug over a Government institution, say, 
to a Missionary body, care must be taken that the 
Society which it represents pledges itself to keep 
a competent staff in the same place and not to 
reduce its number or efficiency by transferring its 
members to purely Missionary work or altogether 
removing them from the locality in which they 
have taken charge of the Government institution. 
Iu the majority of cases the Societies will be found 
far-sighted enough to agree to this arrangement. 

On the matter generally of the competition i 
between Government and private institutions, a 
friend who is well acquainted with the subject 
writes to me as follows:— 

“ Government prestige gives an enormous advantage to 
Government schools and colleges, and it is difficult for 
private institutions—even when superior in every way—to 
successfully compete with them. The spectacle of a Govern¬ 
ment institution competing with a private one gives the 
impression that Government is not favourable to such insti¬ 
tutions, and encourages factions to agitate against such 
aided institutions. 

“ The intelligent classes who have the moral welfare of 
their countrymen at heart prefer mission schools to Govern¬ 
ment schools.” 

My informant-, however, appears to have omitted 
one important consideration which would go far 
lo rectify the undue prestige of Government schools 
when in competition with cheaper and better 
private institutions, and that is the tenure of Gov¬ 
ernment (or rather public) scholarships at aided 
schools, which would undoubtedly conduce to their 
increased influence and stability. 

Ques. 4.— Is the cause of higher education 
in your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24.— Yes; if the Lahore Government 
College were abolished, the Missionary and Orien¬ 
tal Colleges would have a greater chance of promot¬ 
ing higher education and thus to extend its area. 
At the same time, I do not consider that “ higher 


education” in its best sense has been sufficiently 
extended, and it can never he deemed to have 
done so till it includes the higher classes as well 
as the priesthood. As a rule, higher education 
should be given to the natural leaders of the 
people, the nobles, the wealthy and the traditional¬ 
ly learned classes; middle education to the middle 
classes ; whilst the lower classes might generally 
be.confined to primary instruction. This rule does 
not exclude proved merit from rising through all 
the stages of education to the very highest, but 
it prevents the bouleversement of Native society 
which is now taking place under our system, where¬ 
by, often, the mean in every sense are raised in 
education and position over their nobler fellows -■ 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —In one sense “yes”; in another 
“no.” Two-thirds of the new Punjab generation 
of so-called “educated” Natives, which term, 1 
suppose, is applied to those who have received a 
smattering of certain subjects, including English, 
between the matriculation and the degree standards, 
have passed through my hands. I have always 
been able to find employment for them, if their 
own efforts to secure it failed. Whether they 
always considered it to he “remunerative” employ¬ 
ment is doubtful, though some of them might 
have been the sons of very poor parents, as 
“ English education,” such as we give, inflates the 
mind with false hopes and a restless ambition. 
Considering the difference of the cost of living in 
India and Europe, the “educated” Natives are 
still finding employment in the Panjab on terms 
which would he considered “lucrative” by the 
same class in England or Scotland, say, between 
R50 and R200 per mensem. I do not know 
of one, for instance, who could not get RIO per 
mensem, if he tried.; but such an offer is often 
resented as a lese-majeste by these young gentle¬ 
men, who, being full of the doctrine of liberty and 
equality which is a revelation to them, though 
fairly threshed out in Europe, burst with eager¬ 
ness to communicate the news to a Native world, 
the vernacular of which they have not sufficiently 
cultivated for the purpose. An instance reported 
in a recent newspaper will, perhaps, illustrate my 
reply to the above question as well as the attitude 
of the Frankenstein that we have raised, and that, 
after having received from us some instruction but 
no education, repudiates those claims of gratitude 
to his teacher, whom he merely considers to he a 
paid servant of Government, which the highest 
as well as the lowest Native of the old school is 
ever ready to acknowledge ns due even to the 
humble master who may have taught him his 
alphabet- 

“A 'B. A. applied to a Director of Public Instruction 
for emploj'ment, who could only offer him R50 per men¬ 
sem. Disgusted with such utter want of consideration 
in the very department which had given him gratuitous 
education, he applied to the military authorities for ‘the 
post of Lieutenant,’ but was referred to the Secretary of 
State for War. The repression of both his educational and 
martial instincts by his own Government naturally led 
him to seek for recognition in a foreign Native State, where, 
he understood, a Governorship was vacant. It appeared, 
however, that a man six feet high was required, a condition 
with which he could not comply. He then turned to the 
Settlement Department, but there also nothing was found 
worthy of his acceptance. Finally, he has returned to the 
educational fold, where he now enjoys a salary of R40 
per mensem, or ten rupees less than was offered to him 
when he just set out in quest of an appointment suited to 
his B. A.-ship.” 

Among the ex-students of the Lahore Govern- 
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ment College some have risen to salaries between 
RiJOO and R800 per mensem, but they were general¬ 
ly men who had the instincts of good birth. 

The Educational Department and the Govern¬ 
ment are to blame for making much of attain¬ 
ments in Natives that would be commonplace 
enough in Europeans. It reminds me of publish¬ 
ers giving more for novels written by women than 
by men. I advocate the absolute equality of 
Europeans and Natives, and I deprecate as much the 
undue preference of Europeans ever Natives as the 
exaltation of very ordinary Natives who, under the 
most fluent use of English phrases, often conceal 
a complete ignorance of their real meaning and 
associations, as well as a reluctance to give time 
or money to carry out in practice what they pro¬ 
fess in theory. It may be amusing to ,exalt the 
mannikin of our creation, but if he fails to move 
us by printed opinion confined to his congeners, 
he will certainly avail himself of every element of 
disaffection in the State, in order to raise himself to 
power and position. 

In the meanwhile, the really educated classes of 
the country, those among whom there are scholars 
who would be the pride of German Universities, 
are starving, whilst their judgment and influence 
for good among the masses are not utilised by 
Government. The pandits and maulvis, the de¬ 
positories of a learning at which the superficial 
alone can laugh, are becoming poorer and poorer. 
Whilst a fair munshi may often be got for R7 
per mensem, a good carpenter could not be secured 
at Lahore at R40, the salary to which the 
B.A. to whom 1 referred has to resign himself. 
We first kill Oriental learning and then build its 
corpse Mausolea in European Universities and 
Museums. We first destory indigenous education 
and then seek to revive it without the aid of its 
natural trustees. We wish to have a contented 
population, and we alienate its traditional leaders, 
the nobility and the priesthood, by a system of 
education which does not include their claims. 
From top to bottom it is the same thing. Not 
knowing Orientalia ourselves, w e despise it in our 
legislation, administration, and education, and, as 
imitation is the siucerest flattery, we prefer the 
yraeculm esurieus , who has a smattering of 
English, to the rank, wealth, learning and proved 
chivalry of the Panjab. The day will come when 
we shall regret abandoning our hold on the natural 
leaders of the people for the sake of the class which 
is now rising to the surface. 

As for really educated Natives who know 
English not finding well-paid employment, the 
statement is quite erroneous. Government and 
the chief court have been looking out for 
really competent translators, but, under our 
system of discouraging Oriental learning, they 
could not be easily procured, even at high salaries. 
A first-rate clerk or accountant can command 
almost anything in reason in the various public 
offices, but is, indeed, a vara av.s. A good Native 
physician has invariably an extensive practice. I 
have often advertised appointments, hut I have 
rarely elicited more than one or two applications 
from really eligible candidates. What the “ edu¬ 
cated ” Natives want are, at least, tahsildarships, 
extra assistant commissioners hips, or assistant 
commissionerships, immediately after taking their 
degree. In this expectation they are often disap¬ 
pointed, and, although I would recommend that 
the passing of certain public examinations should 
confer a preferential eligibility for nomination to 
Pan jab. 


certain corresponding posts under Government, I 
should not dispense with special examinations, or 
waive the considerations of the special aptitude or 
experience, the rank or wealth, of the candidate 
in appointments to the public service. 

It might be well to add a workshop and some 
practical classes to the college, say, for instruction 
in book-keeping, photography (for which there is 
likely to be a future as applied to various profes¬ 
sions in India), printing and lithography, verna¬ 
cular office work, &c., which, if they do nothing 
else, would have the effect of sobering the minds 
of our students by bringing them into contact 
with some of the work of life during their 
academical career. Levelling and surveying is 
already encouraged in the Oriental College. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26 .—If by secondary schools both middle 
and high schools are meant, then the answer 
would be different as regards each of these kinds 
of schools. After leaving the middle school, a 
boy has, generally, some time left to recover lost 
ground by learning something that may be deem¬ 
ed to be “useful and practical” in the ordinary 
sense of the meaning of these words. His dis¬ 
like to his father’s shop or workplace, or the 
plough, may not have become insuperable by 
that time. He is also more pliable than at a 
more advanced stage of education, if he is made 
to learn the routine of office under a serishtadar 
or head clerk. He also knows arithmetic, Urdu 
and Persian, if not a little English, all of which 
may be said to be “ useful ” to him, whilst he 
has acquired some information regarding history, 
geography, and elementary, science, which, also, 
cannot be affirmed to be <f useless.” He has also 
learnt the elements of mensuration, which is a 
“practical” acquirement for him, especially if he 
wishes to become a sub-overseer, overseer, or 
engineer. He has also, if he has studied English, 
read Cuningbam’s Sanitary Primer, and if he has 
practised the lessons contained in it, that know¬ 
ledge too is “practical.” He has also, in apparent 
evasion of the Government order, learnt trausli- 
teratiou into the Roman character, which is, at 
least, a corrective to English spelling. He has not 
received much mental training, as a rule, for 
Arabic and Sanskrit are optional subjects. 

In the high school the necessity of preparing 
for the Entrance examination must inevitably 
cause other “ practical” considerations to fall into 
the background. For instance, “ drawing” has 
never been a success, partly owing to the expense 
connected with it, except in the case of those who 
wished to prepare themselves for the engineering 
profession, for which it would be well if the 
Paujab Government drew more of the subordinate 
members from the Panjab than from Rurki. He 
now knows more history, geography, and 
Persian, and, perhaps, English than before; has 
gone into Algebra and Euclid, and has done the 
Chemistry Primer (which is without much “ prac¬ 
tical” use, where there is not a good apparatus 
and a competent demonstrator). Indeed, the 
subject of elementary natural science is rather 
beaten out into the thinnest gold leaf in the 
middle and high schools, for in his sixth year of 
being at school the hoy reads the Primer on 
physics one hour a day ; so he does in his seventh 
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year ; so he may in his eighth year as an optional 
subject (this time in an English garb), instead of 
mirabile dieiw , Arabic or Sanskrit; in his ninth year 
the Chemistry Primer is similarly an optional 
subject, with Arabic or Sanskrit, whilst in his tenth 
year he may devote six hours a week to the revision 
of the Physics and Chemistry Primers, It is thus 
conceivable that he may have spent five years over 
reading what, at almost any stage of the boy’s 
career, could easily be taught to him in five 
months. 

Arabic and Sanskrit still remain optional sub¬ 
jects, to be taken up after the ordinary school 
hours, whilst time is still wasted for two years on 
the revision of Persian, which the students already 
know ad satietatem, but which continues to be a 
compulsory subject. 

The boy, therefore, although he has more in¬ 
formation after he goes through the high school 
course, is rather less suited for a “ useful and 
practical” career, than when he passed the mid¬ 
dle school. His distaste to all physical exertion, 
except that of the pen, has grown, and he is more 
unwilling than before to return to his father’s 
shop. However, as our middle and high schools 
are not schools preparing for certain professions 
(which have yet to be created in the Panjab), it 
cannot be brought as a reproach to them that 
they do not prepare the pupils for these profes¬ 
sions, or for the practical requirements of ordinary 
life. In one sense, indeed, the general informa¬ 
tion which the student has received, were it 
coupled with a thorough mental training in a 
classical language, would make him a better man, 
fit to cope with the exigencies of life as they occur. 
In another sense he has, to a great extent, wasted 
valuable time at school, which might have been 
more profitably devoted to his traditional pursuits 
or to acquiring something “practical.” This, 
however, is an argument agaiust liberal education 
which cannot be maintained. The schemes of 
study iu the middle and high school appear to 
have beeu much improved; and, if these are to 
continue at all, it is difficult to perceive how they 
can be turned into more “ practical ” schools, es¬ 
pecially as iu the nature of things, a scheme of 
studies for such schools must always be fixed 
with an eye to the middle school and Entrance 
examinations, though it has not as yet beeu pro¬ 
perly graduated with reference to the latter exa¬ 
mination. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi¬ 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —As long as the promotion or position 
of teachers is iu any way affected by the success 
of their pupils at examinations, so long must their 
attention be mainly directed to these examinations. 
If the tuition is to be made more practical, the 
University must first make the examination more 
practical. The department has, after all, very 
little to do with it. I have often pointed out that 
in the mad haste for passing examinations, the real 
objects of education are lost sight of, but it is not 
so easy to suggest a cure for this evil. If a book of 
the daily, weekly, or monthly progress of every 
student iu his various branches of study, as tested 
hy intramural, oral and written, or the general 


class, examination, were kept in the school, and if 
the University examined in subjects rather than in 
text-books, then the results of the public examina¬ 
tions, checked by the estimate of the year’s work, 
would be fair alike to teacher and student, and 
would induce both to attend as much to education 
as they now do to instruction for a particular 
test. ( Vide my pamphlet on the Theory and 
Practice of Education.) 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is undu¬ 
ly large wheu compared with the requirements of 
the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest? 

Ans. 28. —Not in the Panjab. At the same 
time too much importance is attached by the 
department to the Entrance examination, the work 
of a teacher being often judged by the number of 
successful candidates which he has sent up from 
his school, whilst at the same time he is prevent¬ 
ed from allowing all the men of the first year high 
school class to go up for the examination. There 
ought to be no selection for an examination, as 
this often depends on the fallible judgment of the 
teacher. The whole class that has finished the 
course for a particular examination should be 
examined in it. This alone can give a correct 
knowledge of the condition of a school, whereas 
to pick the candidates is to pre-arrange for success. 
It is better that five men should pass out of ten 
candidates, than that two should pass out of three, 
although the percentage in the latter case is 
higher. The anxiety, misgivings, and occasional 
unfairness (real or attributed) of the teacher in 
the selection of candidates would be avoided, if 
the whole class that bad reached a certain stage 
were allowed, as its natural consummation, to 
present themselves at the corresponding examina¬ 
tion. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
inces with reference to scholarships ; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government aud aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —Government scholarships, which are 
the result of the middle school examination, are 
not tenable in aided or unaided schools ; they are 
also not awarded to students from aided schools, 
however high may be their position iu the list of 
successful candidates, and irrespective of the con¬ 
sideration whether they intend to continue their 
studies at the aided school or at a Government 
school, or even where they have no other school to 
go to except a Government school (e. g., when 
they have been trained at an aided middle school, 
and there is only a Government high school to 
proceed toiu the particular locality). The system, 
in the spite of the orders of the Government of 
India on the subject, has been most partially ad¬ 
ministered, and seems to me to have defeated the 
very object for which these scholarships are given. 
As for “ private ” students, they receive no scholar¬ 
ships at all, even when they pass the Entrance 
or First Arts examination. I have in vain ap¬ 
plied for a Government scholarship for a private 
student, although he may have stood very high in 
the list of merit of successful candidates. All 
this should be changed aud the Government schol¬ 
arships, like those of the Pan jab University Col¬ 
lege, should be awarded, according to merit, irres- 
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pective of the fact whether the candidate comes 
from a Government or aided school, or from any 
school at all, or whether he has left the Govern¬ 
ment school six weeks or six months before the 
examination or has come up straight from it. The 
scholarships thus awarded should be teuable in any 
Government or aided school or college in which 
sufficient provision is made for teaching of the 
scholarship-holder up to the higher standard, for 
preparing for which the scholarship is given, and 
in exceptional cases, these scholarships might 
even be awarded to private students, say, teachers 
of schools, who are unable to go to Lahore, Batula, 
or Delhi, where higher instruction is given, and 
who can yet prove that they have the appliances 
and leisure necessary for the prosecution of their 
studies, provided their progress can be satisfac¬ 
torily attested by competent persons, say, at the 
end of every six months of the continuance of 
their scholarship. 

Ques. 30 .—Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30 .—Municipal support s somewhat spas¬ 
modically extended at present to grant-in-aid 
schools, by which I do not mean those Govern¬ 
ment schools, that are nominally put on the grant- 
in-aid plan, and which are almost, always supported 
by Municipalities. Of course, if a city has only 
aided schools, the support of the Municipality to 
them is likely to be both liberal and permanent, 
so that there is no reason for apprehension in that 
quarter, whenever Government institutions are 
handed over to private bodies on the grant-in-aid 
plan. 

Ques. 31 .— (a) Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or (4) are speeia. Normal schools 
needed for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .— (a) Yes; and if a special examination 
on method were added (lectures on which could be 
given at auy college, Euglish or Oriental, without 
interference with the regular college studies) the 
University curriculum would afford a complete 
attestation for teachers intended to be appointed 
in secondary schools. (4) Special Normal schools 
are not wanted for the purpose in the Panjab, 
where I have seen indigenous teachers whose 
power of imparting knowledge far exceeded that 
of ,any European professor or certificated teacher 
with whom I am acquainted. Indeed I am not 
sure that, in some respects and iu the higher 
branches of literature, the Native method of cur¬ 
rent disputation, as well as that in the lower 
branches of committing things to memory, is not 
far better than our system of tutorial or professo¬ 
rial instruction, as it seems to me to combine the 
advantages of both systems. Normal schools in 
the Panjab seem to me to be veiy much like ordi¬ 
nary schools. 

Ques. 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province? In what res¬ 
pect is it capable of improvement? 

Ans. 32 .—I have already expressed my opinion 
as regards the inadequacy and inefficiency of the 
present system of inspection. Theoretically, ver¬ 
nacular primary aud middle schools are inspected 
once in every quarter of the yeai by a district ins¬ 
pector or a chief mohurrir, and once in a year by the 
assist ant inspector or inspector of a circle of schools. 


Euglish schools, high and middle, are inspected twice 
a year by the inspector and once by his assistant. 
High English schools are also now and then visit¬ 
ed by the Director of Public Instruction. 

In practice, I have known schools that were not 
visited by the inspector once in three years, whilst 
the bulk of village schools are never visited by 
him at all in situ. To assemble a number of 
sehools in one place is not visiting the schools 
themselves. I have, however, known schools lying 
as far apart as Kulu and Kotgarh in the hills re¬ 
gularly inspected, year after year, although they 
offered next to nothing to inspect. If the present 
inspectors and assistant inspectors are to be re¬ 
tained, they should inspect more and report less, 
though constituted as our system is, it almost 
seems ,to prefer reports on work rather than work 
itself. There is no necessity, however, for the 
retention of these inspectors, for district inspectors, 
under the careful eye of the district officer 
and of the local boards, can do the work quite 
as well as the present inspectors. It is alleged 
that the social status of these inspectors is such 
as to give weight to their recommendations on 
behalf of education to district officers. There is 
something, perhaps, in this view, though it does 
not outweigh the unnecessary expense on the offices 
in question, especially when local boards are 
established and the University issues suggestions, 
which, after a careful deliberation in Senate, re¬ 
ceive the confirmation of Government. 

The district inspectors might remain for the 
present, but I would not fill up their places on 
vacancies occurring. If every head master of a 
high school were to inspect the middle schools of 
his district for a fortnight in the cold weather 
and for a month in the hot weather, as part of his 
regular duty, making arrangements for the con¬ 
duct of his work during his absence, not only 
would there be relief afforded to him from con¬ 
stant teaching, and his subordinates learn to ma¬ 
nage a school, but he would also exert a beneficial 
and constant influence on the sehools in his district 
which are the natural feeders of his own school. 
In the same way, each head of a middle school 
could inspect a certain number of primary schools, 
and with the same beneficial result of co-operation 
throughout the district. 

The high schools themselves, which are general¬ 
ly at the head-quarters of the district, could easily 
and constantly be inspected by the district officers 
and by the central local board, which would 
count a certain number of educated European non¬ 
officials and others among its members, the head 
master, of course, also being one and possessing 
a vote, which I consider to be essential to his dig¬ 
nity and proper influence. 

in the course of a few years, this system would 
work so well as to give an opportunity to dispense 
with the services of the district inspectors, should 
Government wish to avail itself of this opportu¬ 
nity, or, should Municipal and district committees 
prefer to give a larger proportion of their educational 
a 1 lot merit to the substance of education, the teach¬ 
ing itself, than to its present expensive frame-work, 
the inspecting of the work of others. We should 
thus have gradually more and more schools, in¬ 
spired by a healthy emulation, and under the super¬ 
vision of those whose interest and sympathies alike 
must combine to render them more and more effi¬ 
cient and numerously attended. There remains 
the question of the promotion of successful head 
masters. Practically, they cannot rise now to a 
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higher salary than R400, for the “ graded ap¬ 
pointments ” are, as a matter of fact, reserved for 
officers whom I propose to abolish. Under the 
new system, half of the salary of the head mas¬ 
ter would be borne out of provincial revenues and 
half from local sources, but I should propose that 
the highest grade of head master he from R400 to 
R600 per mensem, rising to the latter sum by 
yearly increments of R25 per mensem, provided 
there is a vacancy, and after each year of success¬ 
ful service, approved by the local hoard and at¬ 
tested by the results of public examinations. I 
would also allow head masters to rise in their 
grades without being changed from the scene of 
their successful labours (as is often done now, much 
to the confusion of education) ; only if the head 
master were unpopular or unsuccessful would I 
remove him to another place and give him an¬ 
other chance. 

The abolition of the Director and inspectorships 
would eventually set free for purely educational 
purposes a saving of about Rl,73,000 per an¬ 
num, and if the pernicious book depot were also 
abolished, which costs about R50,000, a spirit 
of educational and literary freedom would breathe 
throughout the country, the moral, intellectual, and 
pecuniary benefits of which cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated. 

Ques. 33 .—Can you suggest any method of se¬ 
curing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33 .—Under the present system, it is of course 
not easy to obtain any efficient voluntary agency 
in the work of inspection and examination, except 
on rare and peculiar occasions when it happens to 
be to the interest of a person to gain the favour of 
the educational authorities. Indeed, why should 
people volunteer to relieve the department of any 
of its work, when no power is given to them, and 
when they are, I presume, not to be paid for such 
work? I am not aware that the voluntary co¬ 
operation of others in the work of inspection and 
examination has ever been asked for, as part of 
our system. 

Under any system, however, no voluntary agency 
can be literally secured, for this is almost a contra¬ 
diction in terms, though by the establishment of 
local boards, representative of all interests, volun¬ 
tary inspection or examination, though necessarily 
fluctuating as regards the individuals concerned, 
will be gladly undertaken by several persons in¬ 
terested in the cause of education who happen to 
be in the particular place where their services may 
be required. 

Ques. 34 .—How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34 .—The text-books in use in the Pan jab 
in 1877 were examined by the Simla text-book 
Committee, to whose proceedings I must beg leave 
to refer the Commission. As a rule, the text¬ 
books were utterly worthless. Some suggestions 
were then made by the committee in question, 
which have been generally adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and which are being carried out 
by the various local Governments. In the Pan- 
jab also there has been quite recently a certain im¬ 
provement in the text-books, though there is room 
for much greater improvement. I consider text¬ 
books as aids to the study of a subject, but not as 
substitutes for it, in which latter aspect they are 
treated by the lazy. 1 consider it also to be an 
abuse that a department should have the power to 


prescribe books and then to sell them. The above 
question really entails a careful analysis of all the 
books that are ascertained to be really in use in 
the schools or that may have been written under 
the fear of the Commission, This can only be 
done in a separate report, which I shall be glad to 
write should my health permit me to do so. 

In the meanwhile, I may mention that some of 
the criticisms on the Punjab text-books made in 
the Simla Proceedings, above alluded to, still apply 
to the present state of things. 

Ques. 35 (a ).—Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department in regard to examina¬ 
tions or text-books, .or in any other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions ? (b) Do they in any wise 

tend to check the development of natural charac¬ 
ter and ability, or to interfere with the production 
of a useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35 (a).—The present arrangements not 
only unnecessarily interfere with the free deve¬ 
lopment of private institutions, but are also hos¬ 
tile to their existence. For instance, as regards 
examinations, to leave the passing of boys in the 
primary department to the discretion of sub-ins¬ 
pectors, instead of to that of the managers of 
schools, interferes with discipline and the duty of 
the teachers. The primary, if not the middle, ex¬ 
aminations, even when the question papers are 
not known to have leaked out, are, in my humble 
opinion, unsuitable. These examinations should 
test the work of the department, but they are 
conducted by the department itself. The papers 
being very numerous, several Natives assist the 
examiners, and are not always above changing 
their system of marking very much as they think 
would please the Examiner-in-Cliief. The results 
are then sent to the Director, who submits them 
to no committee, but who, on his own responsibi¬ 
lity, has been known to decide the qualifying mi¬ 
nimum in a subject, in supercession of previous 
notifications. I know a case in which an exa¬ 
miner, perplexed with the multiplicity of papers, 
was advised to take one out of the bundle of 
each school and strike an average—a good plan, 
perhaps, when examining the records of an office 
and sending for the file of the case thus selected 
at random, but one which hardly answers the pur¬ 
pose of a conscientious and accurate examination. 
The examiners also are not paid, and have to dis¬ 
charge this onerous duty in addition to their ordi¬ 
nary official functions, II va sans dire that all 
public examinations should be undertaken by an 
independent body and all intramural examinations 
by the teachers of the institutions themselves. 

The case as regards text-books is, however, 
much worse. The Director actually identifies 
himself with the book depdt to suoh an extent 
that till quite recently its expenditure was credited 
to the cost of direction, whilst the Curator, a 
very subordinate officer, corresponded direct with 
Government and published his criticisms or re¬ 
marks on the books that were issued. No com¬ 
munity of interests should exist between these 
two officers, nor should any Director monopolise 
the literary activity of his province. Such mono¬ 
poly cannot be properly included under the head 
of educational “ Direction.” I have no hesitation 
in appealing to any independent tribunal in sup¬ 
port of the correctness of my assertion that it 
would be difficult to find books more worthless, 
both in style and substance, than some of those 
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that have been published by the Educational 
Department. In one of my tours of inspection 
I found, for instance, a map )f the world, which 
made the Sahara run througl Spain. This map 
I have kept. It stands to reason that when a 
powerful department is the author, printer, pub¬ 
lisher and seller of its own bools, the development 
of literature throughout the country must be 
checked. Of this I can give more than one in¬ 
stance. The Auj uman once wished to publish 
a series of cheap books on the plan of “ les cent 
bons livers,” but withdrew from fear of coming 
into collision with the department. The Senate 
of the Pan jab University Colli ge, under a storm 
raised by the Department, was unable to proceed 
to the consideration of the publication of that 
series at 2 annas each volume, although it is now 
incontestably proved that such a series can be 
issued for less. A private arrangement to bring 
out such a series was then submitted to the late 
Lieutenant-Governor, who threw cold water on it. 
An educational congress, which would have dis¬ 
cussed educational reforms with the officers of the 
Department, was suppressed, principally because 
there was an unfounded appi ehension that the 
books of the department wouh be criticised. The 
hooks issued by a grant-in-aid i nstitution, like the 
Panjab University College, instead of being en¬ 
couraged, have been generally unjustly assailed 
in the Reports of the Department of Public In¬ 
struction. The fund for the ‘‘ Encouragement of 
Literature” is misapplied to printing the verna¬ 
cular translation of the !\injdb Government 
Gazette —an undertaking which, for the sake of 
the official news which it contains, any superior 
private printing press would do for nothing. A 
staff of translators is kept up, some of whom write 
at a rate that costs its weight in gold, whatever 
may be its intrinsic value. The unfinished trans¬ 
lation of a portion of Taylor’s Ancient History 
cost a large sum to Government before it was 
handed over to the Panjab University College. 
Collier’s History also was an expensive production. 
To sell about 130 rupees worth of books per diem, 
a Curator, 12 clerks, and some menials were (and as 
far as I know are) still kept up, when one book¬ 
seller assisted by one clerk would, no doubt, 
gladly undertake it all on commission-sale. The 
profits shown in the accounts ar J anticipated at the 
selling price, and this essentially delusive system 
has moreover the effect that it t bliges the depart¬ 
ment to force books on schools as prizes or other¬ 
wise, in order to show the per contra profit. It is 
easy to perceive how, with the aid of such a system, 
a man might go into the London book-market and 
buy up the drug in it at a ten th of its nominal 
value, bring the books thus purchased on the 
accounts, and by taking the nominal selling price, 
show a large profit in the accounts. I know 
enough of the temptations held out by publishers 
to educational officers to be emvinced that the 
less one has to do with them the better. My own 
impression of the book depot when I officiated as 
Director was very unfavourable to it. I suspected 
much jobbing, if not embezzlement, on a large 
scale. I have no doubt, however, that unless this 
useless, expensive and obstructive agency is abo¬ 
lished, it will, at no very remete period, abolish 
itself under a storm of exposure brought on by its 
mismanagement. I have long been connected 
with the practical working of printing presses, 
both here and in England, and I am perfectly 
convinced that, although things may have been 
Panjab. 


partly rectified, at any rate to outward appearance, 
since I first sounded a warning note on the Simla 
text-book committee in 1877, the remaining 
abuses of that depot, and, above all, its being a 
deadweight on the literary productiveness of the 
country, are sufficient to justify its immediate 
abolition. It will then be seen what unsaleable 
rubbish there is on hand, nor can I suggest any 
way for its disposal. At the same time, I do not 
think that the difficulty of disposing of the waste- 
paper in question should deter us from inaugurating 
an immediate reform in what seems to me to be 
a scandal to our educational administration. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen¬ 
cies ? 

Ans. 36. —No State education is worthy of the 
name that does not encourage all denominations 
alike impartially. To judge from the utterances of 
the General Council on Education in India, and of 
Missionaries generally, I do not believe that any 
outcry would be raised in England, if we encour¬ 
aged all religious teaching, for it has been dis¬ 
covered that the greatest foe to even Christian 
proselytism is not the faithful observance of an¬ 
other religion, bub the disregard of all religious 
obligations which is the natural result of our so- 
called secular system of instruction. If, however, 
the Government is determined to steer clear of 
the “ religious difficulty ” (where there is really 
no difficulty), then the only course is to fall back 
on the most liberal application of the grant-in-aid 
principle to the schools and colleges of all deno¬ 
minations. The result of this latter course, how¬ 
ever beneficial, will not have the effect of fusing 
all the heterogeneous elements of the Indian popu¬ 
lation intQ one homogeneous State citizenship, 
inspired by a common devotion to the State, 
whilst preserving its special characteristics, such 
as I anticipate from the introduction of a well- 
conceived system of State education, -which shall 
be a model in itself, whilst encouraging all deno¬ 
minational schools that may prefer to stand beyond 
its pale. 1 have on a previous occasion attempted 
to sketch such a system, and, at the risk of being 
accused of plagiarizing from myself, I would beg 
to be allowed to re-state my views on this very 
important subject. 

Before, however, developing what I consider to 
be the “ idea of the State ” in education, with 
special reference to the varied races and wants of 
India, I wish to premise that I do not consider it 
to be the duty of Government to interfere in 
educational matters. I even consider that passing 
a University Bill through the Legislature is an 
anachronism, for registration should be sufficient 
for any association of persons who wish to hold 
examinations, to teach or to translate, whilst the 
public are the best judges of the value of their 
certificates or degrees, lectures and books. 

It is, however, to the interest of a wise Govern¬ 
ment, especially in this country, where it has 
neglected the greatest opportunity ever given to 
rulers, to identify the people with itself in a variety 
of ways, of which a well-conceived and liberal 
system of education is one alike the most peaceful, 
the most powerful, and the most lasting. Such 
a system is, in short, intended to prevent evils 
which it is the object of other departments of Gov¬ 
ernment to cure. The adoption, however, of the 
proposal of State education involves the assump- 
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tion of our Government meaning to remain in 
India, J’y suis, j’y rede; whilst the principle of 
educational self-government need not involve any 
such assumption, though it may be regulated by 
it. In the latter case, it would be sufficient for 
the State to give certain funds to every variety of 
instruction that was not disloyal or obscene, leav¬ 
ing the conduct of higher education to the Uni¬ 
versities, who should not be mere examining bodies, 
but, like the Panjab University College, supreme 
teaching and literary bodies and the consulting 
bodies of Government in all matters of education 
— and the more direct control and supervision of 
primary and secondary education to local educa- 
cational boards. This course is the most econo¬ 
mical one, and will develop a true educational 
growth in the country. It is the course to which 
I personally incline. It dispenses with Directors, 
Inspectors, Ministers, and Secretaries of Education, 
who are always costly encumbrances, when they 
are not geniuses and educational specialists as well 
as statesmen—a succession of which cannot be 
counted on in any official regime. 

The first-named course, that of the “ Staaiddee ,” 
involves both educational self-government as above 
described, and the appointment of a trained Edu¬ 
cationalist and Orientalist as Secretary or Minister 
of Education, assisted by a Chief Editor, in the 
manner suggested to the Simla text-book com¬ 
mittee, which was convened at my instance, but 
which neglected one of the main features of a task, 
whose accomplishment I foretold would be left to 
an Education Commission to be constituted with 
the aims which the present one professes. The j 
matter is of such great importance that I venture i 
to quote some extracts bearing on it from the | 
papers that I then submitted, together with a few 
suggestions which have immediate reference to the 
points discussed by the present Education Com¬ 
mission :— 

“ The creation of the ‘ State feeling ’ among the various 
races composing this great country is a task which appears 
to all to be next to impossible. An examination of the 
subject has convinced me that the task is not only a prac¬ 
ticable one, hut also that no time should be lost in under¬ 
taking it. What you want a nation to become must be 
effected in its schools. It is by education that the slow 
German has been converted into the rapid soldier, and that 
a race, singularly averse to centralization, enforces, by po¬ 
pular consent, the rigid discipline necessary to its preserva¬ 
tion. If, watching the progress of events and the drawing 
nearer of Europe and of its interests to India, we wish to 
preserve to the world those ideas of progress of which Eng¬ 
land is still the foremost representative, we must present 
enlightened millions to the slaves that threaten what is 
dearer than even national existence, namely, the cause of 
the world’s freedom. Were it possible to make every one 
of the 200,000,000 of India a British citizen, a universe of 
< obscurantists,’ to quote a word in German use, may well 
be defied. This, if the school creates the nation, will even¬ 
tually be done by what is miscalled ‘ compulsory education,’ 
for no education can be compulsory wherever an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the people does not enforce it. To reach 
that stage, therefore, it is necessary to render our education 
popular, and in order to do this all the existing indigenous 
elements among the peoples of India that favor or do not 
obstruct education must be taken into our council and deve¬ 
loped, in their and our inseparable interests, to their fullest 
extent. I have elsewhere shown how we must co-operate 
with the learned and other leading classes of this country, 
whom we have hitherto, I fear, alienated by neglect. I 
will, therefore, at present, confine myself to showing the 
first steps which should be taken towards introducing the 
Staatsidee into India : 

“ (a) An educational course of the widest character 
should be written, adapted to the young, as also 
for the training of aspirants to official employ¬ 
ment or public life; 

«(i) This course should be in the vernacular, and 
might take the form of text-books ; 


“ (c) These text-books should be written in a form that 
shallbe thoroughly comprehensible to the Native 
mind in all its variety in this country ; 

- “ (d) The first subjects taken up by this course should 
be the principles of law, jurisprudence, evidence, 
and the principles of morality as universally 
accepted.” 

I think it follows from these premises that— 

(a) With “ vernacular ” is meant the student's 

own vernacular and not, e.g., Urdu in 
any district where Panjabi is the 
spoken language. 

(b) That by coupling State employment with 

“public life," the suggestion is con¬ 
veyed that the same sentiments of 
loyalty and of State membership 
should be instilled in all, as thd refer¬ 
ence includes all. 

(c) In order to instil this sentiment, the 

principles of our law and administra¬ 
tion must be made known to all. 

(d) They cannot, however, he made known, 

unless a series of works is produced, 
and that series is rightly called “ edu¬ 
cational,” because it is to form, as I 
have shown elsewhere, the education, 
not only of aspirants to public employ¬ 
ment, but also, in its simplest form, 
the education of the young. 

(e) That series will, however, not be intelli¬ 

gible unless it is adapted to the Native 
mind, and therefore, whilst with those 
learned in, or acquainted with, Mu¬ 
hammadan or Hindu law or grown-up 
people generally, it is to have recourse 
to the existing copious Oriental law 
phraseology ; it is, especially in the 
case of the young, to be impressed by 
an use of those associations which are 
sacred to their parents, and which will 
enable the lesson of the school to be 
continued at home. These associations 
vary in expression according to the 
nationality or creed of the pupil; and 
although, therefore, they would have 
to be adapted specially to the numerous 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh, and other 
indigenous schools, which our system 
still continues to ignore, although they 
contain by far the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion under instruction, yet the general 
concurrence of these associations could 
be embodied in language suited to the 
mixed Government and aided schools. 
Taking the series for the young in the 
first instance, the primers would con¬ 
tain, in terms that would be both 
understood and revered, the following 
lessons:— 

(а) Obedience to rulers.—All Oriental books 

abound in that injunction, and their 
phraseology should be used with special 
reference to the different characters of 
schools. 

(б) The duty, responsibility, and honour of 

membership of the State.—This is a 
more difficult lesson to derive from 
Oriental sources, hut may be instilled 
either without them or as an inference 
from (a). General Khair-ud-din, 
however, has shown how this senti¬ 
ment exists in Muhammadan litera¬ 
ture. 
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\\ liilst on the subject of primers, I cannot re¬ 
frain from sketching out generally what they 
should contain if the parents are to co-operate with 
the schoolmaster. 

The primers should instil :— 

(a) Reverence for God, the parents, the 

teacher, the ruler and the aged (parent s 
now complain that the youths brought 
up under our system l ave lost the good 
manners and respect for authority so 
essentially a part of Oriental human 
nature). 

(b) Cleanliness of habits, politeness of speech, 

kindness of conduct to other human 
beings, and the brute creation. 

(<■) The dignity and usefulness of agriculture, 
commerce, the various trades, profes¬ 
sions and handicrafts. (One of the 
causes of the pauperization of India is 
that the youths brought up under our 
system consider it to be a disgrace, as 
a rule, to follow their father's occupa¬ 
tion. They prefer be ing Government 
munshis on S7 per mensem, to being' 
carpenters on R40. or banyas on the 
chances of their trade. It is, however, 
also true that by the time they leave 
school they are unfitted for the occupa¬ 
tion of their parents, not having grown 
into knowing and loving it from early 
infancy). 

(</) The importance of bod ly exercise (now, 
unfortunately, dissociated by Orientals 
from learning as undignified). The 
consequence of the neglect of this 
lesson in early life, which no gymnasia 
in high schools can ever thoroughly 
rectify, even if the masses went to 
high schools, is that the population 
which, as I have alluded to above, we 
are pauperizing by alienation from their 
traditional occupation, is also, as far as 
it comes under our system, enfeebled 
in body, and thus promoted by us in 
its course of degeneracy. 

(«) Universally admitted precepts of morality 
and prudence. 

if ) The State feeling, as already referred to, 
and a simple sketch cf the duties of a 
good citizen. 

With reference to grown-up people, I have 
pointed out in my Note how very useful such a 
series would be to landowners entrusted with 
magisterial functions, and that a knowledge of the 
principles of our law and administration might be 
insisted on in academic and other examinations, 
whilst it should be rendered obligatory on all candi¬ 
dates for public employment. I must refer to a 
law report of my own on certain law classes 
which I was instrumental in founding, and to 
which I experienced no insuperable difficulty in 
introducing the sons of chiefs. In these and simi¬ 
lar classes, the foundation of a Native Bar, 
characterised by a high professional tone, may be 
laid, whilst actual experience showed that it was 
quite • possible to teach the history of law and the 
principles of jurisprudence in the vernacular. I 
believe that certain translations are being prepared 
in the Legislative Department. It is well known 
how far such translations have been hitherto suc¬ 
cessful. I believe that adaptations for grown-up 
people might with advantage be published under 


the general direction of the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment and of the Legal Member of Council by 
European Orientalists and lawyers working in con¬ 
cert with good.pandits and maulvis. On this 
point I may be allowed to quote a portion of my 
proposals, submitted in January 1877, regarding 
what I then deemed should be a functional this 
committee:— 

“ 6 (a) A section of the committee to devote special 
attention to the preparation of vernacular text¬ 
books on such subjects as jurisprudence, the 
principles of our Government, evidence, political 
economy, &c., &c., adapted for the training of 
aspirants to official employment, in consultation 
with the Legal and other Members of Council. 

“ (b) This section might, under the direction of tlie 
Legal Member of Council, forestall the attempt 
that will be made to prove that the majority of 
such of our decisions as were based on Hindu 
and Muhammadan law have been erroneous in 
consequence of the ignorance of our High and 
Chief Court Judges of Sanskrit and Arabic res¬ 
pectively. Good pandits and maulvis should be 
called in to help European Orientalists and 
jurists. _ The opportunity might also be taken 
to enquire how far it would be desirable to rele¬ 
gate throughout India all questions regarding 
marriage, inheritance, and purely religious dis¬ 
putes, to Honorary Native Courts (vide my col¬ 
lection of views regarding Kazis and Pradh- 
yivakas) as a question of policy regarding an 
influential class of present malcontents and the 
furtherance of justice, since our Judges will, for 
a very long time, if ever, not be able either to 
settle such matters or to invest their decisions 
with authority by being able to quote the reli¬ 
gious books.” 

The following report of my remarks on Resolu- 
| tion No. 3 convening the Simla text-book com¬ 
mittee summarizes my views on this most import¬ 
ant question :— 

. “Dr. Leitner thought that the 3rd section of the Resolu¬ 
tion did not refer so much to commentaries on existing legal 
text-hooks, or even to elementary law books in the vernacu¬ 
lar, as had been held by the President, as to the production 
of books in the various spoken languages of India, in which 
the principles of our law and administration would be ex¬ 
pressed in language so simple as to be thoroughly under¬ 
stood by the Natives. In order to do this it was necessary to 
bear in mind, when compiling such a series, the peculiarities 
of Native thought and to adapt the series to each section of 
the community. The object of these publications, he 
believed, was to render our Native fellow-subjects better men 
and better citizens, so as to enable them to take a more use¬ 
ful and more prominent part in public life under such a Gov¬ 
ernment as ours, whether that life were spent directly in 
Government service or independent professions, some of 
which, such as a Native Bar, would practically have to be 
created. It was also desirable that not only Native officials 
but also Native landowners who had to exercise magisterial' 
functions, should be thoroughly acquainted with our princi- 
pies of administration, so as to become an element of 
strength to our Government and to measures of civilization. 
This did not exclude a revision of the present translations 
of Codes and Acts which were, in many respects, faulty and 
misleading where they were not unintelligible. Indeed, the 
enunciation of simple principles of law would bring many 
en rapport with our system, which to many now seemed 
capricious, unsympathetic, and utterly foreign, whilst in 
reality it could he shown that it was not so. In formulating 
legal principles, advantage should he taken of the copious 
terminology and suggestive history of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan laws, the latter of which he could state, from his own 
knowledge as a professor of that law, was capable of the 
adaptation of the most advanced legal and political ideas 
whilst the apprenticeship which he had served in numerous 
Eastern schools had convinced him that there was nothing 
in Western thought that, if analysed, could not be adapted 
to the more developed Eastern languages. To stimulate the 
critical faculty by teaching students how to ascertain a fact 
was also an important object of this section of the Resolu¬ 
tion which had created the present committee. It neces¬ 
sarily involved the introduction of the * comparative me¬ 
thod,’ whether we taught law or language, and that method 
was the only one to be trusted if education was to be 
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rendered sound as well as general. This method alone would, 
inter alia, conciliate the Native learned professions and 
priesthood, which would become the most effective pioneers 
of our civilization, if its learning and interests were not 
ignored, as had, unfortunately, been too much the case under 
our hard-and-fast system. On this point the literary and 
professional activity of the Oriental College at Lahore, 
whose programme he submitted, might offer a valuable 
example. Hitherto we had accentuated the differences, 
rather than the similarities, of Eastern and Western thought 
and processes. The consequence was that, even where we 
had succeeded, we had alienated the educated Native from 
his fellow-countrymen. This was no longer to be the ease, 
and at every step we were to seek whether and what ground 
we had in common with our Native fellow-citizens, among 
whom the ‘ State feeling ’ as members of the same State 
with ourselves could not he too strongly cultivated, whilst 
their sacred writings or traditions offered abundant elements 
for its development. This idea—the Staatsidee —also 
underlies what was referred to in the section as ‘ other similar 
departments of an educational course ’—namely, the pro¬ 
duction of books of morals, including the duties of a good 
subject, so written as to appeal to the ethical elements 
already in existence and carefully adapted to the phraseology 
of the Hindus, Muhammadans, Sikhs and others respect¬ 
ively, whose minds required special treatment, if success was 
to be obtained. The section did not refer to manuals on 
surveying or building which already existed, though they 
might, no doubt, be improved, nor to sanitation, practical 
agriculture, or technology, though these were subjects on the 
principles of which and for whose diffusion books might 
well be called for. To sum up, the Resolution intended the 
preparation of both elementary and advanced books in the 
vernacular on law, jurisprudence, the principles of evidence, 
the principles of our administration, and practical ethics. 
Whether these subjects were to be made tests for examina¬ 
tion for tahsildar and muusifships was a point to be discussed 
on its own merits, though he considered that it might well 
be exacted from all candidates for public employment, and 
for educational certificates, and from all landowners, or 
jaghirdars invested with certain functions. Nor was it im¬ 
possible, as some seemed to think, to carry out the project. 

It was necessary to try and to find men competent to i 
write such a series. This seemed to be the view held by 
Lord Lytton in a letter addressed to Dr. Leitner, who 
believed that such meti could be found, and that an orga¬ 
nisation was perfectly practicable. The translations or 
adaptations of more or less accepted authorities on, say, 
political economy, which had been published in Bengali, 
were not exactly what was needed, for, apart from the 
circumstance that he believed them to be unsatisfactory, 
the suggested series was an educational one, intended for use 
in our schools, as well as in general reading, and embodying, 
whether for elementary purposes or for profound enquiry, 
the most advanced thought on the subject, together with the 
most perfect adaptation to Native feelings and ideas couched 
in the most simple language. Dr. Leitner then proceeded 
to give some illustrations of the mode of translating into 
the vernacular for both Hindus and Muhammadans.” 

Thoroughly sound as I believe this view to be, 
it seems to me, that, beyond its communication to 
the various educational departments, its importance 
would justify a special effort for the propaganda 
of the Staatsidee in connection with measures of 
general educational utility advocated by this com¬ 
mittee. I therefore considered it to he desirable 
that, as suggested in my Rough Outlines— 

“ Some qualified educational officer and good vernacular 
speaker should be deputed (at the close of the Simla com¬ 
mittee) to devote the whole of next cold weather to securing, 
by means of public meetings, lectures, or otherwise, the 
hearty co-operation of the people in the execution of the 
various decisions arrived at by the committee. That officer 
should consult the various educational authorities regarding 
new text-hooks, see the practical working of the present 
system, and endeavour to secure the co-operation of known 
writers, as well as to discover unknown or neglected 
scholars, European and Native, whose aid might be of value. 

“ A notification should simultaneously be extensively 
circulated calling for applications from authors of whatever 
race and creed on any subject (in order not to stifle literary 
enterprise by prescription). These applications to be sent 
to the Commission, whose appointment Dr. Leitner will 
proceed to suggest, and which will determine, guided by 
the mosl liberal principles, whether the subject has any 
literary interest or educational importance, and whether the 


applicant, who will have to submit details regarding his 
abilities, accompanied, wherever possible, with specimens of 
his work, is competent for the task which he undertakes. 
Existing manuscripts to be called for. All educational 
departments and district officers to submit the names of 
likely men with proofs of their capacity. 

“Having ascertained by personal intercourse, or other¬ 
wise, the views of scholars able and willing to help, and 
having somewhat prepared the country for the project, let 
all heads of the educational departments and others who 
can be spared, or who are willing to come, be invited to 
meet at Simla, or other convenient centre, during the next 
hot weather months, there to discuss and elaborate a scheme 
for the production of an educational series as contemplated 
and of an • English literature for India, including English 
text-books. The Commission may even proceed to allot a 
portion of the work among its members, and to publish 
specimen sheets in various branches of knowledge. The 
absolutely necessary munshis and Babus, as well as office 
establishment, to be lent for the occasion by one of the 
existing departments, or to be specially provided. The 
Commission to sit and report progress daily, which will 
prevent its turning into a literary picnic. The Commission 
to he provided with the material which has already been 
indicated for the use of the provincial committees on the 
second page of this Note. 

“ As regards the fourth section of the Resolution, I am 
in hopes that the committee will be ready, in addition to 
what has been suggested under paragraphs. 1 and 2, with 
< proposals regarding a permanent organization for the exe¬ 
cution of Lord Lytton’s project, the allotment of funds to 
the various local Governments and departments, the mode 
of their control, and the efficient utilisation of the publica¬ 
tions prepared, or to be prepared. The appointment pro¬ 
bably of an Educational Secretary, in conjunction with the 
Supreme Government, will become necessary, whose duty it 
shall he to nationalise education, to increase its funds and 
appliances, and to prevent their waste, to watch over the 
speedy and. proper issue of the educational, legal, and poli¬ 
tical series of hooks suggested, and to give unity of pur¬ 
pose, together with th e freest development of local self-gov¬ 
ernment, to the improved working of all the educational 
departments throughout India.’ This official should, of 
course, be a good Orientalist, a first-rate vernacular scholar, 
and a trained educationist. The permanent local com¬ 
mittees would, of course, communicate their decisions to 
him, and he, under the guidance of the members of the 
Supreme Government, would be able to show how, to quote 
the words of the Resolution, ‘ the various measures recom¬ 
mended may he worked up into a harmonious whole which, 
when approved, may he prescribed for general observance.' 
I see, however, the greatest difficulty in prescription of any 
kind, though I have much faith in the eventual effect of 
scientific opinion, expressed dispassionately and with the 
full weight of ascertained facts. It seems to me that the 
labours of either an Imperial committee or of the Provin¬ 
cial committee would be rendered doubly effective were 
they supported by the information to he supplied in reports 
on the present state of education elsewhere. It was with 
this view that I suggested that, before the appointment of 
a permanent Educational Secretary to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, an appointment which is, too, absolutely necessary, if 
education is to become, as it should, an important element 
in State administration and not remain, as hitherto, a de¬ 
partment leEt to accident or dilettanteism— 

« < (a) A trained educationist and linguist might with 
very great advantage be deputed, either during 
or after the sittings of the Commission, to 
examine and report on the present working of 
the various schools and colleges throughout 
Europe, the United States of America, and 
even in semi-civilized countries such as Egypt. 
The reports to be sent in quarterly, and to 
have special reference to Indian wants and 
analogies. Trade, artizan, art, industry, and 
other technical schools, as well as the various 
results of compulsory and voluntary educa¬ 
tion, the different systems of instruction, the 
various classifications, &c., to receive separate 
attention, but ever to be combined with an 
ethnographical sketch showing how in each 
instance the material is to he compared with 
the races of India, and how it has been effect¬ 
ed by various systems, leaving the expression 
of opinion and of inferences to the Indian 
Government on the completion of the report, 
and confining one’s attention chiefly to elicit 
undeniable facts. The United States Govern- 
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merit, and indeed several of the States form¬ 
ing that Government, have repeatedly sent 
Commissioners to Europe for the indicated 
purpose, and the confus;d notions that exist 
in India as regards Normal and other schools 
will never give way to actual knowledge till 
the suggested report is prepared by a person 
specially deputed for the task. 

( b) He might also collect books of reference, Ac., 
so needed in India ; he might bring learned 
individuals and societie. 1 into relation with 
India, benefiting them by our local enquiries 
and material, and being benefited in our turn 
by their critical and comparative studies ou 
our material. Above all, he should gain the 
co-operation and support of the Press and the 
best minds of Europe for an educational poli • 
cy from which the regeneration of India, as 
welt as invaluable contributions to the sciences 
of philology, religion, ethnology, and indeed 
every branch of knowledge, may he expected.’ 

“ I cannot help thinking that, if we had been provided, 
as I suggested in January last, with all the existing text¬ 
books, and if we had sat, and that daily, for six months, 
instead of six weeks, we might have been able, with the 
combined experience of the representatives of the various 
provinces, to elaborate proposals based on an exhaustive ex¬ 
amination of all the existing material 5 , instead of on the 
results of our perusal of reports, I believe that, sooner or 
later, a Commission, provided with the hooks and statements 
which I recommended for the local committees, will have 
to assemble as I proposed, and I only 1 ope that their supe¬ 
rior insight may not altogether rejoc; those principles of 
action which this committee has recommended.” 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com¬ 
bination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37 .—A very good effect, if the withdrawal 
is done in the way which I have ventured to 
suggest, and if the bodies taking aver the Govern¬ 
ment institutions give a guarantee for their 
permanent efficient management This has been 
explained elsewhere. At first, the “ English-know¬ 
ing'’ Natives will raise an outc ry, but when they 
find that higher education is rathe; 1 stimulated than 
discouraged by the measure, whilst the scope of its 
benefit is widened by the more liberal bestowal of 
scholarships, they will reconcile 1 hemselves to the 
change, especially if they, are asked to show their 
earnestness on behalf of higher education by them¬ 
selves subscribing for colleges or schools such as 
they want. At present, the only class really in¬ 
terested in the preservation of the Educational 
Department are the Babus, for much as they may 
criticise one another, they stand n the relation of 
parent and children, since the Educational Depart¬ 
ment eaunot be thought of without Babus or 
Babus without the Educational Department. When 
they are emancipated from the present leading- 
strings, they will either collapse or be stimulated 
to exertions worthy of their professions. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government with¬ 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of institu¬ 
tions would deteriorate? If you think so, what 
measures would you suggest in order to prevent 
this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—Certainly not, if the Principals of the 
new institutions are Europeans. That this should 
be so cannot, of course, be made a compulsory 
principle, but it will practically bo the ease, as in 
spite of the growing antipathy of the races of the 
Panjab to one another and to Government, under 
the leadership of a few Bengalis and Panjabi 
Pan jab. 


malcontents, there will be a feeling in favour of 
appointing Englishmen to teach English. Besides, 
in handing over a college to local bodies, a condi¬ 
tion may be made that its first head should be a 
European. Once this is conceded, the management 
of the remaining classes will be infinitely cheaper 
than were they conducted by Europeans. Fori n- 
stance, the Lahore Government College prepares 
for three examinations (First Arts or Proficiency, 
B. A. or High Proficiency, and M.A. or Honors 
in Arts) through the medium of one language and 
cost about R, 47,902 per annum. The Oriental Col¬ 
lege and School prepares for the same examinations 
as well as the Entrance examination, through the 
medium of loth Urdu and Hindi (and for Entrance 
through that of Panjabi also), and therefore re¬ 
quires at least a double staff of teachers. It more¬ 
over prepares for three examinations of pandits, three 
of maulvis, three of munshis, three of bhais, three 
of hakims, three of baids, two of kazis, two of pradh- 
vivakas, two of civil engineering, one for Pashtu— 
in all for 34 examinations at a cost of R 16,320. 
The Government College has , 100 students; the 
Oriental College and high school 222. The Gov¬ 
ernment College has a fujl complement of seven 
teachers; the Oriental College of 30 teachers. The 
Oriental College staff, moreover, are engaged in 
translation, for which a separate establishment has 
to be kept up by the department. Taking separate 
instances, we find a Professor of Natural Science 
on RSOO.jbw mensem at the Government College 
teaching an average of 30 men, whilst the Natural 
Science Fellow in the Oriental College teaches over 
100 men on Sl,000j»«r annum. As regards scholar¬ 
ships also, I find that in 1880-81, whereas an 
average of R137 per annum was paid to a Govern¬ 
ment College student, R62 were paid to a student 
of the Oriental College, so that, to quote the report 
of the institution, “ whilst a student has to be paid 
over Rll per mensem to study the profitable 
subject of English in the Government College, a 
little over R5 per mensem is sufficient to attract 
men, generally of better castes and greater learn¬ 
ing, to the Oriental College, where the subjects 
studied are, in a pecuniary sense, not particularly 
profitable, and therefore, of course, require the 
special encouragement for which the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity College has been called into existence.” 

My object in referring to all this is to prove the 
infinitely greater economy and, except as regards 
the study of English, at least the equal efficiency of 
Native management under, it is true, at present, 
European control, but without the inspection of 
the department. No wonder that it should be so 
hostile to a college which presumes to flourish 
without official help, aud that it should not welcome 
the establishment of a precedent which may tend 
to convince Government that colleges and schools 
generally might be managed successfully and far 
more economically without the control of the de¬ 
partment. The following remarks and table in the 
Report of the Oriental College for 1879 may 
still further elucidate the difference of cost between 
the official and the non-official systems of manage¬ 
ment (the Oriental College, I may mention en 
giarenthese, really costs the State nothing, unless 
the interest on its own endowment coming through 
the aided University College is counted twice 
over) :— 

“ On the one hand, we have an old and favoured institution, 
like the Government College, with nine teachers, teaching 10 
subjects, holding 22 classes, and preparing for three examina¬ 
tions (all in Arts) with 88 students on the 1st of April last 
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costing R59.844 per annum, or nearly R6,000 per subject 
and R680 per student; whilst, on the other hand, we have 
a poor and struggling institution, which for 1113,644 
manages to maintain 22 teachers, to teach 40 subjects, to 
hold 60 classes, and to prepare for 26 examinations, at a 
cost of about fi.69 for each one of its 196 students, and 
of R341 per subject. Again, on the one hand, we have a 
trained and homogeneous element entering the Government 
College after the Entrance examination of the Calcutta or 
Panjab University, whilst, on the other, we have the most 
heterogeneous material that can well be conceived in any 
country, of the most varied and even conflicting antecedents, 

Statement comparing the cost and results of 

merit with, those of the 


attainments, and tendencies working harmoniously together 
for similar aims. One would imagine that all would unite 
in helping the Oriental College through its difficulties, 
instead of which it has to contend against every form of 
attack that ignorance, prejudice, or jealousy can suggest. 
Were it to work out its objects on its own lines, not only 
would it become a centre for the highest indigenous culture 
in the whole of India, but it would also become the most 
active agency for Oriental research for scholars throughout 
the world, whose local enquiries it should conduct with the 
happiest results.” 


the Government College and Government Translating Depart - 
Lahore Oriental College . 


Points of comparison. 


Government College. 


1. Full complement of 
teachers. 


2. Number of subjects 
taught. 


3. Number of classes in 
all subjects of one 
hour each per day. 


4. Number of examina¬ 
tions for which stu¬ 
dents are prepared. 


6 . Number of students . 

6 . Cost of Institution p. 

a. 

7. Cost of subject p. a. . 

8 . Cost of student p. a. . 

9. Cost of class 

10. Cost of preparation for 
each examination. 


10 


22 


[No separate 
classes are held 
for the double 
set of Calcutta 
& Panjab Arts 
examinations.] 

88 


R59.844 

„ 5.984J 

,, 680* 

'2,720* 
„ 19,948 


Oriental College. 


22 


60 


26 


196 

R13.644 

.. 341* 

„ 69 * 

„ 227| 
„ 524* 


Translation Department. 


11, Number of 
books trans¬ 
lated in two 
years, 


12. Number of 

pages trans- 
lated in two 
years. 

13. Cost of publish¬ 

ing Depart¬ 
ment p. a 

14. Cost of Depart¬ 

ment for sale 
of books p. a. 


15. Cost of print¬ 
ing p. a. 


Government Translating 
Department. 


8 Publications, viz., in 
1877-78—1, Govern¬ 
ment Gazette; 2, 

Lethbridge’s Easy In¬ 
troduction to History 
of India ; 3, New 

portion of Blanford’s 
Physical Geography ; 
4, Urdu article re¬ 
garding Itimad-ud- 
doulah Fund ; 5, Cir¬ 
cular of Middle School 
Examination. In 1878- 
79—1, Government 
Gazette; 2, Primer 

of Chemistry ; 3, Pri¬ 
mer of Physics ; also 
9 Maps. 

3.790 pages (1,720 in 

1877- 78 and 2,070 iu 

1878- 79). 


R13.356 


5,436 


Oriental College 
Staff. 


50 books; 
also for two 
years the Arabic 
and Sanskrit 
Critical Month¬ 
ly Journals. 


6,373 pages, 
besides 454 
pages of theAra- 
bic and Sanskrit 
Journals. 

R5.088 (the 
amount endowed 
for fellowships). 
There is no cost 
on the agency 
for the sale of 
books which can 
be indefinitely 
enlarged in the 
University Of¬ 
fice without 
extra cost. 

R1,000 (as 
per Budget). 


Noib.— The revision of books is not counted under either head. 


As regards the success at examinations, the 
Government College in 1880-81 passed two men for 
B.A.; eight for h'.A.; two ex-students passed for 
M.A.’; one for the Honours in Arts of the Panjab 
University College; whilst during te same year 
130 students passed in various subjects from the 
Oriental College. 

When the Pan jab University Senate is consti¬ 
tuted the hoard of education throughout the prov¬ 
ince, and directs its course by its English, verna¬ 
cular, Oriental classical and professional examina¬ 
tions, then the addition of an English professor 
will make the Oriental College, with its relations 


to the law school and to the [Lahore medical 
school, the most complete and highest teaching 
body in India, into which under-graduates passing 
from all schools or as “ private ” students will have 
an opportunity of continuing their studies up to 
the highest standards. What beneficial results 
may he expected from the full growth of this in¬ 
stitution will be inferred from the success which it 

has achieved in its struggling infancy, in spite of 

the oflicial opposition and the public misrepresenta¬ 
tions that have been directed against it in conse¬ 
quence. 
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The following table shows the number of students of the Oriental College who have passed the 
Passed in each year. University examinations in each year 


Tsais. 

Abb. 

Sabskbit. 

Ababic. 

Fxbsiait. 

Pahjabi. 

PaOEESBIOlfAL. 

Total of passed students. 

Language and Literatures. 

Entrance in Arts. 

Proficiency in Arts. 

High Proficiency in Arts. 

Honours in Arts. 

Lower grade of Pandit. 

a 

«* 

Oh 

O 

4) 

I 

9 

J3 

£ 

Higher grade of Pandit, 

'> 

«3 

a 

*3 

9 

3 

h 

be 

% 

o 

Middle grade o£ Maulvi. 

Higher grade of Maulvi. 

Lower grade of Munshi. 

Middle grade of Munshi. 

Higher grade of MnDshi. 

Lower grade of Bhdi. 

>3 

« 

o 

o 

3 

§ 

Higher grade of BhAi. 

§ 

i* 

9 

.9 

9 

S 

Medicine, Hindi. 

2 

s 

fcc 

a 

■c 

9 

9 

a 

’Ss 

a 

W 

13 

a 

£ 

bo 

a 

9 

9 

a 

’3) 

a 

w 

Law, Hindu. 

Law, Muhammadan. j 

1671-72 . 

21 

... 



7 

... 


1 


... 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


37 

1872-73 . 

5 

... 

... 

... 

13 

10 

... 

9 

7 

... 

8 

2 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

5« 

1873-71 . 

7 

6 

... 

... 

5 

3 

1 

9 

8 

2 

15 

14 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 



70 

1871-75 . 

3 

... 

... 

... 

2 

4 

2 

4 

5 

5 

13 

4 

4 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 


46 

1876-78 .. 

1 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

1 

4 


1 

17 

4 

4 

... 



... 


... 

... 


... 

35 

1878-77 . 

6 

1 

... 

... 

1 

3 

1 

5 

4 

... 

6 

12 


... 



... 


... 

... 
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1878 (for two years) . , , 

24 

2 

... 

... 

3 

5 

2 

7 

6 

2 

19 

8 

2 

10 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 


86 

1879 .. 

9 

9 

... 

... 

2 

1 

2 

3 

i 

)* 

G 

10 

9 

3 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

67 

r 

13 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

i 

11 

7 


4 


1 
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1880 ) November 1880 to June 1881 ) 
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>■122 

t 

2 

... 

... 

... 

i 
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... 

8 

... 

... 

5 

... 

... 
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... 


16 
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6 

1 

4 

9 

66J 

None of tho higher examinations 
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were held in 1881. 
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Entrance. 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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130 

Total . 

91 

21 

2 

1 

42 

27 

10 

62 

81 

15 

96 

69 

26 

IB 

i 

... 

17 

5 

6 

1 

4 

9 

554 


Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any suggestions to mat e on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —No; I suggest the carrying out of 
the principles which I suggested in the compilation 
of primers at the Simla text-book committee, 
and which have already been quoted at length 
elsewhere. I would strongly urge the hitherto 
neglected study of moral philosophy in our col¬ 
leges in connection with the superb teaching con¬ 
tained in the writings of the Arabian and Sans¬ 
krit philosophers. I also suggest the compilation 
of a book for middle and high schools containing 
a selection of the best moral precepts contained in 
the Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Muhammadan, Hindu, 
and Sikh religious writings, so as to carry weight 
with all denominations, whilst avoiding all dog¬ 
matic utterances likely to cause offence. I would 
also represent the desirability of a more philoso¬ 
phical book of the same kind for colleges, such as 
I believe and hope is contemplated by the Right 
Revd. the Bishop of Lahore, and the newly-formed 
” Moral Text-Book Committee/ ' of which I am 
glad to say the Revd. Dr. Forman is the Secretary, 
and representatives of various denominations are 
members. 


Ques. 40. — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Yes; gymnastics have been intro¬ 
duced, and should be further encouraged. The 
Panjabis also show great aptitude for cricket and 
similar games. I would further suggest the in¬ 
troduction of Native games like Kabaddi and Polo 
for aristocratic schools or colleges, say, the Um- 
balla School of Wards. Gymnasia might be 
added to primary as well as now to middle and 
high schools. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41 .—Yes ; the wives of maulvis and bhais, 
for instance, are generally taught by their hus¬ 
bands and instruct their children up to a certain 
age in reading and religious duties. The wives 
also of the respectable Muhammadans generally 
can also read and write (though the latter attain¬ 
ment is not so much encouraged as the former for 
reasons into which it is not necessary to enter). 
Some of the ladies are good Persian scholars, and 
in a distinguished Muhammadan family that I 
know, I have been given to understand that several 
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o£ the ladies are excellent poets. The position of 
women is far higher among Muhammadans and 
Sikhs than is supposed, and there is no prejudice 
against their being educated, provided this can be 
done without interfering with the privacy of their 
domestic life. There are in proportion as many 
women that can read in Native States, where 
there has been no fuss made about female educa¬ 
tion, as there are in British territory, whilst in 
the latter also I have no doubt that many respect¬ 
able women can read and write, who dare not say 
so. There have always been indigenous schools 
for Sikh females in the districts between the 
Chenab and tiie Attock. That the wives of priests 
should visit females of their community and teach 
them is right and proper, but that girls, especially 
of a marriageable age, should cross bazars in order 
to assemble in a school, is, I think, objectionable. 
Much reading of elementary religious books, sew¬ 
ing, embroidery, cooking with extreme care for 
the household, great neatness, tenderness in trouble, 
and gentle mediation in family disputes, constitute 
the chief features of female home rule and educa¬ 
tion in the better classes, who regard their female 
relatives with a respect and a religious affection, of 
which we have not even the outward profession in 
Europe. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Am. 42. —The instruction nominally given in 
them and the number of pupils attending them are 
given in the educational reports ; the reality is far 
below the returns. I have myself organised fifty 
female schools, and I consider it to be the least 
satisfactory portion of my work. _ At Lahore I 
was the first European President of the Female 
Educational Society, but I resigned when I dis¬ 
covered that only 11 girls could really read and 
write out of over 1,100 that were returned as 
proficient in that attainment. On my expostula¬ 
tion, Mr. C. U. Aitchison interfered and started 
the present Female Normal School, which might 
have done well had only wives of priests been 
admitted to it, who would then have made house 
to house visitations to teach the girls in their own 
families ; but the school is now managed in a 
denationalising spirit, whilst the society's funds 
are disposed of by Government officers. 

The delicate question of female education re¬ 
quires reconsideration. It is premature in this 
country, so far as its parade is concerned, but it 
will grow, like all that is indigenous, if left to 
itself. When the state of Native society becomes 
such that men will require wives a V Europeenne, 
then our present system might be revived ; in the 
meanwhile, domestic happiness and purity will be 
furthered by abolishing the present female schools, 
except wherever the local priesthood wish for their 
continuance, or where the management can be 
made over entirely to men like Baba Khem Singh 
and his relatives. I cannot understand what busi¬ 
ness it is of the Government to determine what 
the future relation of the sexes shall be among its 
subjects, for this is really what every innovation 
on indigenous female education comes to. It 
seems to me that Government is only bound to 
ascertain and to protect indigenous education. 
Instead of doing this, the truth about indigenous 
civilisation was never ascertained, and its endow¬ 


ments, as well as other forms of encouragement, 
were destroyed. In the meanwhile, Government 
started this or that scheme, as if the country had 
been a tabula rasa before, thus reversing its func¬ 
tion, which is to preserve what exists and not to 
speculate in new forms of civilization or start 
creations of its own. As I have stated elsewhere, 
on the subject of education generally, at the first 
blush,— 

“ It is not quite clear that it is a part of the duties of 
any Government to anticipate by the introduction of edu¬ 
cational measures the future civilization of its subjects. 
As long as the attention of the rulers is directed to preserve 
security of life, intercourse, and property. Government has 
done all that can be expected from it, and it has even 
deserved well of the country. With the question of edu¬ 
cation it has apparently nothing further to do than not to 
arrest progress, and to be as completely as it can the ex¬ 
ponent of the popular mind. When, however, a Govern¬ 
ment invokes all the sacred associations connected with the 
indefinite, but none the less vivid, feeling of duty to do on 
a large and effective scale, within a short compass of time, 
what the best minds of a nation and the most happy com¬ 
bination of circumstances can only slowly and gradually 
accomplish, it furnishes us an example which is not easily 
paralleled in the history of any rule. It is therefore 
scarcely fair to quibble at the terms ‘ duty ’ and ‘ mission ’ 
in criticising the acts of Government, which is so single- 
minded and impartial in seeking the permanent good of its 
subjects.” 

A schoolmaster sends the following on the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the above question :— 

“ The progress made by the Educational Department in 
the matter of female education is very meagre. The char¬ 
acter of instruction is in some schools Deva N£gri, in 
others Gurmukhi, and in others Persian. 

“ Practical teaching in needle-work, lace-making, &c., 
&c., if introduced into our schools, is likely to make them 
more attractive and useful. Besides, a better class of teach¬ 
ers should be provided.” 

Another schoolmaster writes as follows • 

“ Some progress has, of course, been made by the depart¬ 
ment in instituting female schools, and the instruction given 
in them is the same as in the schools for boys. This kind 
ofi instruction, however, is not suited to female schools; 
there should not be any Persian in them, and not so much 
of arithmetic. Female education in this country is purely 
and simply a forced thing, and almost a farce, because 
girls cannot stay long on account of early marriage because 
some instruction in their own religion is of necessity to be 
given them in the school-hours, otherwise they would not 
attend, and because efficient teachers (females) cannot be 
readily had for them. 

“ The state of female education, as given above, appears 
to be the state as it at present is over the whole Panjab, 
but there are indications that it is taking root in the 
country, though only here and there, and that very slowly, 
e.g., in the Sialkot, Ferozepur, and Jalandhar districts, and 
will in time, say after one or two generations, overspread 
the whole province. In the first two districts the progress 
is not very marked, but in the last it is, and out of these 
again the schools in the city of Jalandhar itself and in 
suburbs (called bustees) have, under the untiring zeal, 
efficiency, diligence, and supervision of the Inspectress, 
Mrs. Mitter, made the most marked improvements and are 
the most promising in the province (Director’s Report 
1880-81). These last are not only the best schools in the 
province, but are representative schools, and will no doubt, 
in time, create a desire among the neighbouring people all 
round to have similar institutions among them also.” 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —They would be an unmixed evil in 
the Panjab, which is not ripe for them. At the 
same time, it may be interesting to notice that in 
Turkey the Muhammadan boys are brought up 
with girls in schools attached to mosques, the 
latter remaining till they are 14 or till they are 
betrothed before that age. This I know as a fact, 
as I have studied Arabic and the Kuran myself at 
such a school, being probably the only European, 
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with the exception, perhaps, of Yambery, who was 
allowed to do so, certainly at the time I speak of, 
about 1856, I think that the case of mixed schools 
inso orthodox a Mussulman country asTurkey serves 
to prove that there is no religious objection among 
Muhammadans to educate their girls up to a cer¬ 
tain stage, and as has been pointed out in the 
Parliamentary Report to which I have already re¬ 
ferred, and from which I beg to be allowed to 
quote the following passage :— 

“ His treatise on the ‘ races of Turkey and the state of 
their education, with principal refere nce to Muhammadan 
education,’ not only shows us the various methods adopted 
in the education of the numerous races of the Turkish 
Empire, but seems calculated to suggest the course which 
should be taken in dealing with our own Muhammadan 
subjects. The condition and progress of Turkey, to wbbse 
ruler the vast majority of Indian Mussalmans look with 
deference, affords an illustration of the compatibility of 
Western civilization with rigid orthodoxy, and it might be 
well to point out to our Mussalman subjects that many of 
the measures of our Indian Government are identical with 
those of Turkey." 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

A ns. 44. —If the wives of priests or of teachers 
of good caste, in Government and aided schools, 
are instructed by their husbands in the literary 
subjects which they are expected to teach, an indi¬ 
genous method for the supply of female teachers 
would be ready at hand, the usefulness, economy, 
and early practicability of which would he a wel¬ 
come substitute for the teachers now “ turned 
out” from female Normal schools,which I would 
either close or confine to the female relatives of 
priests or teachers. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls 1 schools 
larger in amount and given on loss onerous terms 
than those to hoys 1 school ; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —Article XY of the grant-in-aid rules 
puts girls 1 schools precisely on the same footing as 
schools for boys, except that their “ inspection by 
Government officers will not, as a rule, be enforc¬ 
ed .” The latter provision I consider to be an 
indirect encouragement to inspectors to insist on 
inspecting also female schools, a proceeding which 
is improper, except where asked for by the parents. 
I have myself opened 50 schools to official inspec¬ 
tion, hut I am not aware that I have done much 
good by it. At the same time it is difficult not 
to sympathise with a Government inspector who 
has doubts as to the very existence of schools to 
which he is obliged to pay a grant without satisfy¬ 
ing himself whether they deserve one by in¬ 
specting them himself or through one of his 
subordinates whom he can trust;. As a matter of 
fact, female schools often receive grants on a 
larger scale and on less onerous terms than schools 
for hoys, but it is in the nature of things that 
this should be so, and I cannot suggest any change 
in this practice, if the present female schools are 
to be continued. In the first flush also of the 
“female education movement, 1 ' inspired by Sir 
Robert Montgomery, I have no doubt that thou¬ 
sands of rupees were spent, which could not be 
properly accounted for by the application of any 
rule. The distinction between schools for hoys 
and those for girls are sufficiently marked in the 
Panjab returns. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies ; and how far would it be possible to 
Panjab. 


increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ans. 46 .—The share taken by ladies belonging 
to Missionary or practically secular bodies (such 
as the association founded by Miss Carpenter) has 
been, comparatively speaking, both great and suc¬ 
cessful. Their schools, and even more their visits 
from house to house, have been both useful and 
interesting. As so many ladies engaged in the 
education of Native females or in stimulating their 
interest in it by conversation are to be examined 
by the Commission, I must not tread on ground 
far more worthily occupied by them. They have, 
generally, more sense and tact in dealing with the ’ 
question than men, though their usefulness may 
sometimes be impaired by religious over-zeal. It 
would, indeed, be -well, if European ladies gener¬ 
ally took a greater interest in their Native sisters 
than they now do, but it is difficult to prescribe 
such interest, except under the pressure of Clergy¬ 
men or with the stimulus of publicity, when 
there is a danger of their motives being miscon¬ 
strued. Ladies like Mrs. Ross, Mrs. Steel, and 
others, have exerted themselves as volunteers in the 
course of various forms of education, and I hope 
that the day will come when every official’s wife 
will consider it to he her duty to study the verna¬ 
cular and to cultivate friendly relations with the 
wives of Native gentlemen, which in itself will he 
an education to both, the political as well as civilis¬ 
ing value of which cannot be overrated. 

Ques. 47 .—What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47 .—Want of pliability to demands as 
they arise; a subordination of the substance to the 
frame-work of education; a natural jealousy of 
non-offieial educational movements, and a fear of 
criticism, which seems to me to be quite intelli¬ 
gible in the Panjab ; favouritism, injustice, and one¬ 
sided representation of facts; ignorance of, and 
contempt for, indigenous civilisation, and of Ori¬ 
ental classical languages, law and literature; un¬ 
necessary delay in settling the simplest questions; 
perfunctory inspections, and a direction which 
passively frustrates the principles and intentions 
of Government in education as laid down by the 
despatch of 1854 and in subsequent orders of Gov¬ 
ernment. There is, in fact, a so-called educa¬ 
tional machinery as opposed to educational govern¬ 
ment. This machinery is expensive, and could not 
continue to exist, if it were paid in proportion 
with the expansion of education, in consequence 
of which undeniable fact it busies itself with re¬ 
turns, reports, classifications, &c. I have already 
said so much on the subject of the general mis¬ 
management of the department, which, after 26 
years of its expensive existence, has not increased 
the total number of persons who could read and 
write by a unit, that I must have, over and over 
again, incurred the suspicion of personal animo¬ 
sity, whereas I honestly believe that I am merely 
prompted by a natural indignation, common, I 
hope, to all well-intentioned persons, at the waste 
or misuse of money and time and the neglect of 
the finest opportunities that have ever presented 
themselves to a Government. The indigenous 
schools, the schools in which were taught the lan¬ 
guages of the people, were deliberately left out 
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from incorporation into our system. Some of the 
Persian schools, a mere fraction of the indige¬ 
nous net-work of education, were, i tis true, convert¬ 
ed into Government schools by a process, not of 
absorption, but of practical abolition, and even 
this would not have been done, had it been pos¬ 
sible to start the department at all without a 
basis on the ruins of existing institutions. 

The process, I repeat, has not been one of ab¬ 
sorption, but of deliberate abolition of indigenous 
schools. The cess taken from the villagers for 
village schools has been misapplied to Municipal 
and town schools and to other purposes, for the 
detail of which I refer to the annexed Statement 
I. Not a pice was ever given to indigenous schools 
in entire accordance with the natural expectation of 
the villagers from the representations of the 
officers who levied the cess as understood by 
the villagers. The educational officers take so 
little interest in primary education, that it will be 
admitted even by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion himself, that improvements in p rimary 
schools can only be effected by the efforts of the 
district officers; in other words, by efforts out¬ 
side of the department, which is thus confessedly 
incapable of discharging its first duty. 

So far from transferring Government schools to 
private bodies as directed by the despatch of 1854, 
Government high schools have been founded in 
direct competition with private institutions, and 
at this moment attempts are being made at Am- 
balla, and have succeeded at Ludhiana, to start 
Government schools in competition with existing 
excellent aided schools. 

A Missionary friend writes as follows on the 
subject 

“ The whole system of inspection is far too expensive. 
The class of inspectors is far in advance of the needs of 
the country. Now that education has been largely organ¬ 
ized the Provincial Directorship might advantageously be 
abolished. A Minister of Education for the whole of I ndia 
would now suffice ; provincial interests could be attended to 
with little or no cost by the University Senators. How 
many primary schools could be opened on the saving thus 
effected, and where would be the loss P 

“ The whole system from top to bottom is much too 
expensive. The department has been organised on a system 
fitted for the highest stage of development of any country 
in the world. Instead of gradually and naturally deve- 
loping the system of education in keeping with the deve¬ 
lopment of the people, an organisation of enormous ex¬ 
pense, fitted only for the highest developed centres of 
civilisation, has been imposed upon a poor, an unprepared, 
and an unwilling people. Boys whose fathers and fore¬ 
fathers have brought up their families on 85 or 810 
a month, are supported with scholarships and then set 
to work as comparative millionaries on their 8100, 8150, 
or 8200 a month—salaries far in excees of the needs of 
simple gentility. This is not calculated to give a healthy, 
natural stimulus, or make the poor zemindar contented. 

“ Boys trained upon scholarships should be taught thank¬ 
ful contentment on small salaries, and the better salaries 
should be reserved for those who have paid for their edu¬ 
cation. This would also act as a healthy preventative 
against the rush for scholarships by well-to-do boys.” 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —In my humble opinion, the whole 
of the present expenditure on Government colleges 
is unnecessary, but it is specially so as regards the 
central training college and as regards the pro¬ 
fessorship of mental science, which is useless, as 
it only teaches certain English text-books without 
reference either to the history of philosophy or 
to the Arabian and Sanskrit system of philosophy. 
The consequence is that the students who like 
the subject, are filled with a knowledge of words 


and phrases that they do not understand, as I have 
elicited by asking them to express the simplest 
philosophical thought in their own words, eitheir 
in English or in the vernacular. The neglect to 
contrast or compare Oriental philosophical phra¬ 
seology and ideas with Western systems of philo¬ 
sophy, leads to an inordinate misuse of high- 
sounding words, which is principally the cause of 
what is known as “ Babu-English.” If Govern¬ 
ment persists in not appointing Orientalists, also 
acquainted with “ general ” subjects, to professor¬ 
ships, let it, at all events, abolish one which is so 
intimately connected with a comparative know¬ 
ledge of language, as to be useless without such 
knowledge in its incumbent. As regards mathe¬ 
matics, history, and natural science, the facts or 
processes in them do not depend on language, and 
therefore may be understood almost as well by 
the students, when the teaching or demonstration 
is in English, as if it were conveyed through the 
more intelligible medium of their own vernacular. 

Ques. 4.9 .—Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —Yes, at Lahore, Ludhiana, Amballa, 
and numerous other places. 

Ques. 50. — (a) Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher 
education? (A) Would beneficial results be 
obtained by introducing into the department more 
men of practical training in the art of teaching 
and school management ? 

Ans. 50. —( a ) No; only so far as the main¬ 
tenance of “ higher education/ as interpreted by 
them, is useful, inter alia, to show the brilliant 
results of their own system, and, so far as its 
existence is necessary, to explain and justify the 
completeness of the educational fabric. In some 
instances, those educational officers who have 
themselves received an academical education in¬ 
stinctively take an interest in “ high education,” 
not in the sense that they will collect funds for 
its expansion or carry the people with them in 
educational operations, but only in the sense that 
they may prefer being professors to being in¬ 
spectors, in either of which appointments they 
have an official satisfaction if the students pass 
well for the higher University examinations or 
for the Entrance examination, as the case may 
be. ( b ) The introduction of “ more men of prac¬ 
tical training in the art of teaching and school 
management” would be decidedly injurious in 
the higher appointments of the department, for 
these men have not the breadth of view and classi¬ 
cal culture which are possessed by ordinary Uni¬ 
versity graduates, and would therefore be in¬ 
finitely more groovy and pedantic, whilst they 
would be equally unacquainted with Oriental me¬ 
thods of teaching. Higher and even grammar 
school instruction is not entrusted in Europe to 
these “ men of practical training,” except such as 
professors or head masters acquire by their own 
experience, based on natural aptitude and the 
power of entering into sympathy with a changing 
class, which a certificated teacher, for instance, 
rarely possesses, as he has become trammeled with 
prescription. A catechism of school management 
may, however, as I have long ago suggested, be 
circulated in English and in the various verna- 
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culars, embodying the results of different systems 
of instruction at various stages of education, and 
may then be safely left to the discretionary appli¬ 
cation of teachers to their schools. In India 
especially, where one is confronted with the differ¬ 
ence of mind of Hindu and Muhammadan 
students respectively, any prescription , which is 
opposed to the essence of education, should be 
avoided, especially if based or any attempt at 
uniformity, which is fatal to the spirit of self¬ 
development, however much it may please French 
Ministers of Public Instruction to glory in the 
fact that a certain book was read at a certain hour 
in every school in France. Above all, does pre¬ 
scription become incongruous, when derived from 
purely European models which, in their nature, 
are inapplicable to Eastern students, especially in 
the higher branches of study. 

Ques. 51 .— (a) Is the system of pupil teachers 
or monitors in force in your province ? (5) If so, 

please state how it works. 

Ans. 51. —(a) Yes. 

( b ) On this point a gentleman who has been 
long engaged in education writes as follows 

“ The system of pupil-teachers does not work very 
satisfactorily, though it is the means of helping deserving 
boys in the higher classes. In lower primary schools it 
should work well.” 

I think it, however, an advantage to depute 
senior students or graduates, who intend to devote 
themselves to the scholastic profession, to teach 
junior classes, whereby often a considerable 
economy is effected and the teaching is quite as 
efficient as if it were given by a man who is very 
much above his pupils. 

Ques. 52 .—Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —No, so far as I know. The tendency 
has rather been the other way. In Gujarat, for 
instance, the high school had been reduced to a 
middle school, although the city was sufficiently 
large and showed sufficient anxiety for a high 
school. So 1 restored the upper department by 
means of subscription, aud the high school still 
exists, and, I believe, works satisfactorily. In 
my humble opinion, no measures should ever be 
taken to check a popular demand for raising 
primary into secondary schools, as the demand 
itself gives a claim to an appeal for further funds 
and increased interest in education, even if the 
newly-raised school should not at once meet all 
the requirements of an ideal middle school. 

Ques. 53 .—Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ans. 53 .—This question has, I think, been 
already sufficiently answered by me, but I may be 
allowed to subjoin the opinion of a schoolmaster 
on the subject 

“ The middle classes principally avail themselves of schools 
and colleges. The rate of fees in the Government College 
Lahore, is E2 per mensem, and in high schools it varies 
from ftl to 5. The former rate would comparatively 
appear to be inadequate, though adequate enough in the 
present state of the progress in higher education.” 

The general opinion seems to be that the rate 
of fees should vary according to the rank of the 
parents of pupils, but that in primary schools it 
should not exceed 2 annas per mensem, as a rule, 
whilst either half an anna or nothing should be 


charged to the agricultural community that pays 
the educational cess. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —No; schools have been opened by 
men of good position in many parts of the country 
for philanthropic purposes. The profession of 
teaching can, of course, never become a profitable 
one, till what is practically the official monopoly 
is abolished. Higher Oriental education is be¬ 
coming more and more unprofitable and dying 
out, but there are still some nurseries of high 
Oriental learning at Kori, Rhotas, and a few 
other places. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? "What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful? 

Ans. 55. —To all; but the grants should not 
be exclusively assigned according to the results 
of examinations, as already explained elsewhere. 

Ques. 56. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can 
be best applied ? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as a good one ? 

Ans. 56. —There seems to be no objection to 
give the services of a certificated or other com¬ 
petent teacher to high, middle, or even primary 
schools, as part of the grant, or to pay half his 
salary as such part. Indeed, also as regards 
“ aided colleges ” there might be an occasional 
advantage in appointing a Government professor 
to them, as part, if not the whole, of the grant. 
For instance, it might be well, on the abolition of 
the Lahore Government College, to attach one or 
more professors or assistant professors of English 
to the Oriental College. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount, under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —The grant-in-aid should, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, never be less than half of the 
gross expenditure in all aided institutions, if the 
system is to be allowed full play. Of course, 
where the expenditure is extravagant, the extra¬ 
vagance should be checked, without primary re¬ 
ference to the amount of the grant. In fact, no 
desire should be ever shown to reduce the grant 
or to give less than half. 

As to the probabilities of expenditure under 
various heads of instruction, except for colleges— 
the extent of teaching power of which should not 
be limited—a friend writes as follows 

“ An Anglo-vernacular high school need not cost more 
than R590 per mensem: an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school not more than H300; and an Anglo-vernacular 
primary school (institutions which I should like to see ex¬ 
tended, as I have always maintained that English should 
be optional from the lowest to the highest stage) not more 
than filoO a month. The Government grant-in-aid need 
not exceed half these sums. These sums should in each 
oase cover the cost of the main school, and several branch 
schools, as its feeders.” 

Vernacular high and middle schools could easily 
be conducted at half the above expense, for it is 
English that makes education expensive, whilst 
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vernacular primary schools should not, as a rule, 
cost Government more than from five to eight rupees 
per teacher. 

Ques. 58 .—~What do you consider to he the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the ease of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58 .—A manager of an aided school writes 
as follows on this subject■ 

“ One teacher should be sufficient for a lower primary 
school of 50 boys. For numbers above that he should be 
aided by pupil teachers from the highest class. In fully 
organised schools, where there is a teacher for every class, 
one teacher should be sufficient for 70 or 80 boys in the 
lowest two classes in which the children cannot be kept 
constantly reading. In the higher classes a teacher should 
manage from 60 to 60 boys. In colleges there is nothing 
to prevent a professor from lecturing to from 200 to 300 
students.” 

It is generally supposed that a teacher cannot 
well manage more than 30 boys; but this depends 
on the ages of the pupils, the nature of the 
subjects taught, and the manner of teaching. 
Pandas often teach 100 pupils, preserving the 
strictest discipline among them, and calling out 
their names from time to time, so as to make sure 
of their being present (which written registers 
do not always prove), but then one of the main 
objects of the school is to keep the boys from 
worrying their parents in their homes; a muktab 
or madrassa rarely has more than 25 pupils, and 
it is often found necessary for the teacher or 
maulvi to engage the services of a khalifa or naib 
to manage them. 

Ques. 59 .—In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans. 59 .—By the month. 

Ques 60.—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principles of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools? 

Ans. 60. —Government is supported by the 
taxation of all denominations ; it is, therefore, 
bound to protect whatever its subjects or pay¬ 
masters think worth protecting. This includes 
their religion so far as the protection of this pos¬ 
session by one denomination does not trench on a 
similar possession of another denomination. Prose- 
lytism is accordingly a proceeding that no Gov¬ 
ernment in India can support. Religious neu¬ 
trality also, wherever it means abstinence from 
all religious and moral teaching or secularism 
extreme, is equally incompatible with the duty 
that Government owes to the tax-payer. If, 
however, this is the only interpretation that, with 
the unfounded fear of Exeter Hall, which prefers 
some religion to irreligion, we can attach to the 
phrase of “ religious neutrality/ 5 then, of course, 
it follows that Government must withdraw from 
the direct management of colleges and schools. 

My interpretation of the principle of “ religious 
neutrality 5 ' means impartiality to all religions 
alike, or, in other words, to pay back a portion of 
the general taxation to the community for the 
preservation of what its various denominations 
consider to be most valuable, viz., their religion. 
In other words, no State system of education is 
worthy of the name that, in my humble opinion, 
does not provide for the religious as well as 
secular instruction of all its members. Let the 
first hour of all college or school instruction be 
devoted to the separate religious instruction by 
enlightened and accredited teachers of the various 


denominations, and then let the rest of the sehool- 
hours be given to the joint instruction of all 
denominations in secular subjects. Were this plan 
adopted, the priesthood, instead of being alienated 
from us, would be a mainstay of Government, and 
the Government schools would be filled to over¬ 
flowing by the children of respectable parents of all 
classes anxious to secure their welfare in this world 
and in the next. 

I have not the least doubt that in this way 
State education would enlist all the best feelings 
and the liberality of the people on its side, and 
must, at no remote date, become self-supporting. 
If my view be objected to, I would respectfully 
submit that it is based on a knowledge of various 
Eastern races, and a success among them to which 
few can lay claim. Let those who support se¬ 
cularism point out the institutions which they 
have founded from the spontaneous liberality of 
the people, or to their discoveries in its secret life, 
or even to their practical knowledge of Eastern 
literatures, laws and religions, before they set 
aside an opinion founded on long experience in 
various parts of the East. In 1865 I ventured 
to publish what 17 years of Indian labour have 
corroborated: “ Unless a religious teacher is 

attached to every school, we shall never fully 
identify our educational interests with those of 
the people. Nor will there be much difficulty in 
obtaining the co-operation of the Native priest¬ 
hood when their pecuniary interests are vested in, 
or at least not injured by, the maintenance of our 
rule. A moral training is an essential element 
of mass education, and it will be a long time 
before it oan be dissociated in India from a reli¬ 
gious sanction. It is ‘religious impartiality 5 in 
State schools that I advocate, which shall go hand 
in hand with liberal grants to denominational 
schools or colleges. In this way alone can the 
State become a model to the community in its 
process of educational self-development. To with¬ 
draw altogether from higher, middle, or lower edu¬ 
cation, except in the way that I have indicated, 
would be leaving to accident what ought to be per¬ 
formed by deliberation. Let a representative body, 
which shall include the interests of Government, be 
placed at the head of such a system of State 
education as I advocate, and there will be no talk 
of the unfairness to aided schools or the unpopu¬ 
larity of Government schools, or the neglect of 
indigenous schools, or the danger to higher educa¬ 
tion, whether English or Oriental, for the legiti¬ 
mate claims of all must ever, as the very reason of 
its existence, be anxiously attended to by such 
a representative body. 55 

Nor is there any fear that such a system will 
withdraw students from aided schools; on the 
contrary ,[all schools will be filled by a population 
that has at last been roused to a conception of its 
educational duties and privileges. Even double 
the number of present schools, whether Govern¬ 
ment or aided, would not suffice for the crowds of 
pupils, nor is this an exaggeration, since without 
our educational operations, there are and were 
quite as many persons of both sexes, able to read 
and write, in the Panjab, as since the wasteful 
expenditure of from 4 to 15 lakhs on this ob¬ 
structive organisation for the last 26 years. 

Ques. 61 .—Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im¬ 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 
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Ans. 61. —I certainly think so. At present, I 
only know of one man in our colleges who de¬ 
serves the name of a professor in the European 
sense of the term. The present principals and 
professors are a superior kind of schoolmasters, 
teaching the letter that kills, instead of the spirit 
that revives. Where two professors now teach 
the same round of imperfect text-books in a two 
years 3 course for several hours daily to 30 or 40 
students, one real professor would do more to sti¬ 
mulate thought and enquiry by one year’s course 
of lectures to a few hundred hearers, whether 
belonging to his college or not, whilst doing far 
greater justice to his subject than two of the 
present professors. But then professors must not 
be unduly exposed to interference in the choice or 
manner of treatment of their subjects, such as one 
Lieutenant-Governor attempted, or, worse still, 
to military discipline, which is so utterly out of 
place in any educational organisation. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of puolic examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities? 

Ans. 62. —Promotion from primary to middle 
schools and from middle to high schools should 
of course depend on the results of public exami¬ 
nations; but the promotion of pupils from one 
class to another within the above schools should 
entirely be left to the school authorities, unless 
there is reason to charge them with partiality or 
incompetency in the discharge oi a function obvi¬ 
ously best exercised by themselves. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —I would suggest that students ex¬ 
pelled from one institution, or who leave it impro¬ 
perly, be sent to a distant college in order to give 
them another chance, but not that they be kept 
in the same place in order to form a nucleus of 
agitation against the institution from which they 
have been removed. Such arrangements exist, 
but it has not been found practicable to rigidly 
enforce them. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one college in each province as a 
model to other colleges; and if so, under what 
limitations or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —No, as the Univers ity provides the 
model that is needed; and the Government col¬ 
leges have never been a model to private institu¬ 
tions in the Pan jab, where Missionary institutions 
preceded them. Again,'the Government colleges, 
like the high schools, depend on the University 
curriculum, and dare not move outside it, so in 
what sense can they be models ? 

A friend writes as follows on this subject:— 

“It was a Missionary institution that formed the 
‘model’ to the Government colleges and schools in India 
(before the establishment of University examinations), 
and with all their advantages and enormous expenditure 
none of them can be said to have yet eclipsed the Mis¬ 
sionary ‘ model ’ on which they have been formed. Uni- 
Panjdb 


versity graduates from Great Britain and America do not 
stand in need of Government models.” 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65. —Merely to teach English. I consider 
the. B.A. standard, especially of the Calcutta 
University, a very low one ; and I am in hopes that, 
with the spread of scientific knowledge through 
the medium of the vernacular, the expense of 
English professors will be either avoided or en¬ 
tirely borne by those who wish to pay for the 
acqusition of an attainment so profitable to them. 
Once that great hindrance, a foreign medium, to 
the acquisition of science is removed—a medium 
which is another cause, if not excuse, for the mul¬ 
tiplication of European appointments—I hope that 
the B.A. standard, or, at least, the E.A. standard, 
will form the minimum qualification, as in Ger¬ 
many, for admission into a University, whilst, if 
English be made optional in primary schools, our 
future under-graduates on that side will possess a 
knowledge of English as extensive and more prac¬ 
tical than is possessed by our present F.A.s, if 
not B.A.s 

Ques. 66. — Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —Certainly, as at the Aligarh College, 
especially to teach English. For a short time, 
perhaps, the party feeling which the Educational 
Department has, perhaps unconsciously, created in 
order to divert public attention from its own 
shortcomings, will pretend to believe that Natives 
are at least as good as Europeans. 'When, how¬ 
ever, half the number of the teachers will be 
found to be away or asleep when they ought to 
be at work, and when the funds are being’ carried 
off, the desirability of European management 
will occur to most of the supporters of the Native 
institution. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the Mu¬ 
hammadans) such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education ? To 
what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —If public scholarships, both as regards 
English and Oriental education, were allotted in 
proportion to the population, as also with regard 
to the position of successful candidates in the 
list of merit, then in the Panjab, where the 
majority of the population is Muhammadan, such 
a course could at once raise the followers of a 
noble creed from the depressed condition in which 
they are at present. As regards the causes of 
this depression, I would beg to refer the Com¬ 
mission to the statements made, some years ago, 
by various Muhammadan members of the Senate 
of the Panjab University College, in their own 
names, whereas the following joint, but anony¬ 
mous, memorandum even more fully explains 
what I carefully ascertained from them to be 
their real feelings and wishes in the matter:— 

“Views of the Muhammadan" Mehbebs of Senate. 

“ 1. That the Government system of education can 
never be thoroughly popular with the Muhammadans, us 
it ignores their religious teaching, and (hat it is well worth 
the attention of Government to consider whether it would 
not be wise to attach a teacher of religion for every deno¬ 
mination attending the Government schools [ the spiritual 
instructions being enjoyed separately by each denomination, 
whilst the secular instructions be given, as hitherto, to 
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all denominations in common]. Other Christian Govern¬ 
ments have no hesitation in providing for the religious 
instruction of the various denominations under their rule, 
and the Indian Government would most closely identify its 
interests with those of the people if such a measure were 
adopted. Many parents, anxious for the spiritual and moral 
welfare of their children, think that sending them to 
Government schools make them immoral and atheists, and 
therefore keep them at home till they are old enough to 
resist these influences, but have no time left to fit themselves 
for employment. 

“ 2. If the above measure cannot be adopted, it seems but 
just that grants-in-aid be given to Muhammadan schools in 
which secular instruction is given, just the same as grants- 
in-aid are given to Missionary schools, quite irrespective 
of their religious teaching. The creation of such schools 
should be encouraged by Government, and the Executive 
Committee is quite prepared to stimulate scholastic private 
enterprise among Muhammadans and others. Since the 
letter to Muhammadan gentlemen has been circulated, one 
school has already sprung into existence at Lahore ; another 
is proposed ; but it is best not to burry on the establishment 
of these schools by official action. The matter should simply 
be put on the ground of the solicitude of Government for 
its subjects, and no money on anj account should be col¬ 
lected through an official agency. The rules for the granting 
of the Government equivalent should be interpreted by 
the Educational Department in a liberal spirit. There is no 
doubt that, as worded, these rules already offer assistance 
to such schools ; but this must be explained to the people, 
who have never thought of interpreting them in their 
favour. The establishment of these schools may eventually 
tend to relieve the Government of half of its expenditure 
on education, but, in the meanwhile, it will convince the 
people that the Government is prepared not only to take 
but also to give money for their improvement. This is the 
ground upon which the matter should be put. 

“ 3. The establishment of middle class examinations at 
the Calcutta University, and the greater prominence to be 
given by that body to Oriental classics, will not draw the 
learned classes of this country to our side. On the contrary, 
to give to their learning the subordinate position of 
“middle class” will rather increase the breach. To pass the 
lowest Oriental examination (e.g., at the Panjab University 
College) requires infinitely more study than to take the 
B.A. degree of the Calcutta University, aud to consign 
Native scholars, many of whom could teach the most eminent 
European Orientalists, to a position of inferiority, is neither 
just nor expedient. The Muhammadan members, therefore, 
propose that in this province the maulvis who obtain the 
diploma of the first grade should rank at least with B.A.s, 
and that the opportunity to create a learned body, imbued 
with European enlightenment, from among them, should 
not be neglected. 

“4. Unless this is done, the chiefs of this province will 
not look either upon Government institutions or even the 
Panj^b University as truly national, and bequests from 
them cannot be expected. Whilst on this subject, the 
Muhammadan members would press on the attention of 
Government the desirability of devoting all the educational 
funds bequeathed by Natives, such as the Nawab Itimad-ud- 
Dowla Fund, entirely to purposes which would have been 
approved by their donors. Those funds might fitly be 
applied by the Punjab University College, which will scru¬ 
pulously respect the conditions of the donation. The 
Itimad-ud-Dowla Fund, e.g., might appropriately be applied 
through the agency of the University College. 

“ 5. The appointment of Kazis will, no doubt, please the 
Muhammadan population, if men of learning, piety, and 
probity are appointed by Government. 

“ 6. The Muhammadan members of the Senate of the 
Punjab University College, after a very minute enquiry, are 
convinced that the Muhammadan youths in general cannot, 
for want of means, devote themselves to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and that many parents who are desirous, and 
even very anxious, to give their children a good liberal 
education, cannot do so on account of poverty, and are 
consequently compelled to remove their children from school 
before they have received a thorough and noble education. 
The Muhammadan members are therefore of opinion that 
unless some sort of pecuniary aid be given to the Muham¬ 
madans, the object of Government to better the prospects 
of their Muhammadau subjects cannot he attained. They, 
therefore, most respectfully suggest that pecuniary aid, in 
the shape of scholarships, stipends, &c., be specially reserved 
in all the Government colleges and schools for such Muham¬ 
madan youths as are deserving and really stand in need of 
such help, in order to enable them to prosecute their studies 
for the higher departments of knowledge.” 


OPINIONS OP SUNNI MAULVIS ON EDUCATION 
AND KAZIS. 

I.—The Mussalman gbant-in-aid question. 

Q .—It is proposed to encourage Muhammadans to estab¬ 
lish schools on the grant-in-aid system. In these schools 
instruction is to be given in subjects now taught in Govern¬ 
ment schools with due regard to the Government rules. 
Such schools would be entitled to a grant-in-aid by the 
Government in the same way as the mission schools, irres¬ 
pective of their religious teaching. Would the Muham¬ 
madans like this P and should Government approve of the 
proposal, what are the means to carry it out ? 

A .—The proposal is highly praiseworthy, and calculated 
to do immense good to the Muhammadans, if adopted. It 
is the real want of the Muhammndans, and you will receive 
the sincere thanks of the Muhammadan population of India 
should you become the medium to remove the want. 
Hundreds, nay, thousands, of students would enter these 
schools, and their parents would assist Government in 
money, according to their means, for the maintenance of 
such institutions. Should such schools be established, 
Government will have to devote much less money for educat¬ 
ing its subjects than it now does. In a few years such an 
affection would spring up between the rulers and the ruled 
that it is impossible now to judge it. The doubts now enter¬ 
tained by the people of the intentions of the Government 
would be at once removed, and they would be convinced that 
Government wishes to do them good both in this world and 
the world to come. 

Another answer. 

This step is proper, provided the subjects take it of their 
own accord; but the Muhammadans have become very 
poor, and will scarcely be able to start these grant-in-aid 
schools. 

A third answer. 

It is unobjectionable to teach the sciences (alum muamo- 
waja) in Muhammadan schools with a view to worldly 
advantage. 

II.— Religious Education in Govebnment Schools. 

Q..—Another proposal is, that in Government schools 
religious teachers be appointed for the religious instruction 
of the Muhammadan students. This is, however, against 
the existing Government rules ; but should it be approved 
of, to what extent would it be profitable to you? 

A .—Should the proposal obtain the approval of Govern¬ 
ment, it would impart a new life to the people of India. It 
would be a fact unprecedented in the annals of the Muham¬ 
madan rulers of India, and would be regarded as a gift 
never before obtained. People would give up the talk about 
the former rulers of the country—nay, they would publicly 
say “ when did the Muhammadan rulers of India do such 
things for the people of India as are now being done by the 
English ?” The proposal is calculated, indeed, to do good 
to the people both in this and the next world. It is indeed 
opposed to the existing rules of Government, but the 
Government can easily change the rules, as a change can 
do no harm to the Government; on the contrary, there 
would be incalculable benefit to the people of this country, 
who would love their rulers more than they do their own 
parents, since the Government would be their spiritual 
fathers. 

In conclusion, I have to remark that, should the proposal 
meet with the approval of Government, committees should 
be appointed in all the towns, &c., to call upon the people 
to carry out the scheme and to assist in money for the realis¬ 
ation of the object as far as their means will permit them. 

Another answer. 

This is still better. In this way the sciences, both general 
and religious, will prosper. Experience has shown that 
most Muhammadans complain that religious instruction is 
not imparted in Government schools. When this ground 
of complaint will be removed, it is certain that the students 
will increase in number and make much more progress than 
hitherto. 

A third answer. 

Religious instruction to Mussulman pupils will prove 
highly beneficial, if only there be no obstruction in the way. 

[Here follow the answers to the questions regarding the 
appointment of Kazis, which need not be quoted in this 
place.} 

Ques. 69 .—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
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or college, in places where any class of the popula¬ 
tion objects to attend the only alternative institu¬ 
tion on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans. 68 .— If that class of the population will 
make its objection good by paying for a denomi¬ 
national college of its own, it will itself remove 
its own objection. Where, however, is such a case 
to arise in the Panjab ? If at Delhi, the sub¬ 
scriptions for a revived college may be used as a 
basis for further exertion, in the event of the 
mission college not being numerously attended, 
or, better still, as an endowment fund for scholar¬ 
ships to deserving students, natives of Delhi, who 
want to study arts, oriental languages, law, 
medicine, or engineering, either at Lahore, Rurki, 
Aligarh, Agra, or elsewhere. At Lahore, there 
will be the Oriental College, where each denomi¬ 
nation can have its own religion taught, with one 
or two teachers of English, and there will also be 
a mission college teaching through the medium 
of English. If the objectors want a third college 
at Lahore, let them start one A Missionary 
friend writes as follows on the above subject: 
“ Where any class of the population honestly 
objects on religious scruples to a school or college 
passing over from Government i;o a mission, they 
should have the first offer of it on the same terms 
as offered to the mission. Failing their comply¬ 
ing with these terms, they cannot fairly object to 
its passing over to the mission, and it would not 
be neutrality to tax the whole for the religions 
scruples of a class.” 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 69. —No; but schools and colleges conducted 
on Native methods, with a Native agency, and in 
constant consultation with the Native subordinates 
and the Native public, can be managed far more 
efficiently, economically, and popularly, provided 
the head is a competent European Orientalist, than 
any institution purely or mainly managed by 
Europeans. 

Ques. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous aud 
complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70 .—This question has already been answer¬ 
ed in the affirmative and at considerable length 
under head 19 of the series of “Questions put to 
witnesses by the Education Commission.” I sub¬ 
join, however, two statements from competent 
authorities on the subject,—one from the Reverend 
J. W. Youngson, of Gujranwala, and another 
from the Reverend W. Harper, B.D., of the Church 
of Scotland Mission at Sialkot. 


Statement I (from 1860-61 to 1869-70). 
Instances of the misapplication of the Village 
School Cess. 

In 1860-61 (see Review of Government on Educationa 
Report) the total expenditure for the year was R4,18,510 
“of which R2,29,101 were derived from the 1 per cent, 
cess on the land revenue paid by the agriculturists, and 
only Rl,48,510 from the general revenues of Government.” 
Of the R2,29,101 levied by the 1 per cent, village school 
cess, only Rl,24,772 were spent on village schools, and 
over a lakh of rupees was misapplied to the following 
purposes :— 

R8.544 were spent on zillah school-houses. Seven 
tahsili or town schools were built from the village 
school cess. 

R32,764 were spent on tahsili schools, R605 on female 
schools (quite a special expenditure), R20,059 on 
Normal schools, whilst as large a sum as R39.624 
were spent on the general establishment and other 
charges of the Educational Department. 

In spite of this improper expenditure, there was still an 
excess of R13.691 of receipts from the cess, overcharges 
emphatically payable from general funds. 

This unfortunate ces# had also to bear M5,925 gratuities 
to dismissed officials, Ml,815 cost of tents purchased for 
Director’s and Inspectors offices, and M26,505 for contin¬ 
gencies and books, of which Ml0,500 were paid as an 
advance for their purchase {vide Statement No. 17, and 
paragraph 25 of Director’s Report of that year). Major 
Fuller was then the Director of Public Instruction, Panjab. 
See Secretary of State’s despatch of 1859, paragraphs 5 and 
41, excluding, for the future, military men and civilians from 
such appointments, practically reserved for purely educa¬ 
tional officers. 

In 1861-62 M2,84,979 were derived from the village cess 
fund in a total expenditure for that year of R5,ll,287. 
Of this sum R20.848 were spent on the salaries and con¬ 
tingencies of the general establishment of the Educational 
Department {vide Table 17 of that Report). 

R2,_801 were given to superior zillah schools, R54,977 to 
tahsili schools. 113,176 to female schools, chiefly in cities, 
and R21,880 to Normal schools, thus leaving Rl,81,300 for 
village schools, leaving agaiu over a lakh of rupees misap¬ 
plied to other purposes. But even of the amount spent on 
village schools a large portion was wasted, for B73,864 were 
spent on building tahsili and village school-houses; former¬ 
ly, the village schools were attached to, or held in the 
courtyards of, mosques and other sacred edifices, whereby 
the reverence of the pupils for education was increased, and 
the very best buildings which, as a rule, the various locali¬ 
ties could offer, were already devoted to the accommodation 
of schools, not to speak of the importance of not ruining 
these indigenous schools by taking away their pupils to other 
buildings in the same places. 

The above strictures appear all the more deserved when 
it is remembered that R20,848 were taken from the 1 
per cent, village school cess to pay the office establishment 
and travelling allowance of Directors and Inspectors, the 
Curator’s Office and the Book Depot {vide paragraphs 8 and 
42 of Director’s Report for the above year). 

1862-63.—The village school cess fund of that year 
amounted to R3,25,867, out of a total expenditure of 
R7,23,077. Of the village cess, R20,933 were spent on 
the general establishment as already detailed ; 991 verna¬ 
cular school-houses were built at a cost of Rl,38,753' from 
the cess; R2,012 were spent on zillah schools; R19,402 
on Normal schools; R 17,088 on town schools ; R5,866 on 
female schools ( vide paragraph 9 of the Report of that 
year). 


ADDENDA. 


The following is the summary of misapplications from 
the village school cess fuud in ten years :— 


1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 61 

1864- 65 
1805-60 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 


Total 


3 

1,06,743 

1,03,676 

1,73,373 

1,39,000 

1,13,608 

78,491 

1,10,481 

75,876 

85,723 

61,869 


10,48,745 


The detailed statement of the above misapplications for 
each year will be found further on. 


1863- 64.—The village school cess fund of that year 
amounted to R3,01,089, of which R23,497 were given to 
the general establishment; R19.720 to Normal schools, 
R20,676 to town schools; R14,709 to female schools; 
R67 to jail schools; and R60,335 for buildings. Only 
Rl,62,087 were spent on village schools, leaving Rl,39,000 
misappropriated {vide paragraph 12 of Report). 

1864- 6-5 (see paragraph 12 of Report and paragraph 3 of 
Punjfib Government Review thereon).—The village school 
cess fund amounted to R2,75,513, of which R19,636 were 
paid to the general establishment; R7.849 were paid to 
town schools; R5,465 to zillah schools; R18.761 to 
female schools; R75 to jail schools ; R19,884 to Govern¬ 
ment Normal schools ; and R41,838 on educational build- 

1 Of which Rl,08,077 were from the village cess. Only 
Rl, 52,494 were spent on village schools, thus leaving a 
balance of Rl,73,373 misapplied from that cess during that 
year. 
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ings generally. 1 The Panjab Government remark on the 
complaint of the Director that “ the educational cess fund 
is burdened with charges which do not properly belong to 
it,” that the application of that fund to objects not strictly 
appertaining to it is a matter for which the Supreme 
Government was not responsible. 

1865- 66.—The village school cess fund amounted to 
R2,31,491. Of this only R1L514 were spent on the 
general establishment, as the fund was gradually getting 
exhausted, and Government had to come to the rescue with 
R24,000 for the Book Depot, and R17,220 for chief school 
mohurrirs. However, R7,658 were still spent on zillah 
schools ; RIO,750 on town schools; R13.619 ou Govern¬ 
ment female schools as well as R2,889 actually on aided 
female schools—an application which surely was never 
contemplated as a part of the grant-in-aid itself: R16,071 
were spent on Government Normal schools; and R25,000 
on educational buildings. It must, however, be noted that 
RIO,000 spent from the cess on Government female schools 
were subsequently refunded from Imperial revenues, a 
precedent which might well be followed as regards all sums 
improperly taken from, that fund. Only Rl,43,977 were 
spent that year on village schools, or about R18,000 less 
than the previous year, leaving for the first time a sum 
below one lakh of rupees misapplied to other purchases, 
namely, R78.494 (vide paragraph 6 of Director’s Report 
of that year). It also deserves notice that the returns only 
show three small indigenous village schools, one of which 
was abolished, although by article 14 of the revised Code 
of the Grant-in-Aid Regulation it was hoped that Govern¬ 
ment aid would in future be extended to good indigenous 
schools, of which hundreds existed, and had the very first 
claim to the educational cess. 

1866- 67.—The village sohool cess fund rose to R2,50,S13 
from the amount of the previous year. Of this Rll,413 
were spent on the general establishment; R8,523 on zillah 
schools; Rio,125 on town schools ; R13,035 on Gov¬ 
ernment female schools; R16,775 on Government Normal 
schools; R46,602 on educational buildings generally; 
and nothing to indigenous schools. As only Rl,39,326 
were spent on village schools, Rl,10,484 were again mis¬ 
applied that year, Government desiring the collection of 
statistics regarding indigenous schools, the opportunity is 
taken to suggest an addition to the number of deputy 
inspectors as a pressing necessity. But the indigenous 
schools are practically still as unknown as they are unin¬ 
spected. However, we find that the preliminary attempt of 
collecting statistics that year regarding indigenous schools 
gave a total of 41,619 pupils taught at an expenditure 
of R81,093. I believe it is on these admittedly imperfect 
statistics of the year 1866-67 that all subsequent statistics 
have been practically based. The grant to them by 
Government is shown as R2,298 ; but on enquiry it 
appears that only R400, if so much, were really given to 
indigenous schools, for the balance is made up of grants to 
brauch schools, mission schools, and female schools. 

1867- 68.—Captain Holroyd now becomes Director of 
Public Instruction, and indigenous schools are almost 
quietly dropped out of the Reports with the remark that 
few teachers of indigenous schools appear anxious to avail 
themselves of Government aid, and that the Fateguvh 
school is probably the only bond fide indigenous school in 
the Panjab, where an education equal to that of a Govern¬ 
ment town school can be obtained. The number of pupils 
is reported to be 48,653, instructed at a cost of Rl,05,033, 
which is alone sufficient to show how untrustworthy the 
returns, either of this year or of the previous year, must 
be. Government gave R3,586 to 67 of these schools. 
How far these schools were indigenous is explained further 
on. The village sehool cess that year had fallen to 
R2,16,618, or ,to over R34,000 less than the previous 
year—a circumstance which, as the Panj4b Government 
remarks, is not explained in the Report. R3,622 were 
spent on the higher class of Government zillah schools, and 
R4.790 on Government middle zillah schools; Rll,998 
on Government town schools ; RIO,322 on female schools ; 
R85 on jail schools; R5,164 on aided schools of the 

1 Only 111,62,004 were spent on village schools that year, 
and Rl, 13,508 were misapplied. 


lower class; R17,665 on Government Normal schools; 
R11.406 to the general establishment; and RIO,824 on 
educational buildings. On village schools Rl,40,742 were 
spent, leaving a misapplied balance of only R75,876. 

1868- 69.—Table 17, showing the proportioned expendi¬ 
ture from provincial and cess funds, respectively, is now 
omitted. In the table of indigenous schools we find the 
total of 58,454 pupils, educated at a cost of Rl,04,759, of 
which Government paid R7,981, R3,550 of which were 
spent on Delhi alone. It is stated that 83 indigenous 
schools had been inspected, but it appears that among these 
were counted the lower departments of Government schools 
at Delhi and Lahore and the Mufidi-Am mission schools at 
Delhi. The Director now states that there are only two 
bond tide indigenous schools in the Punjab, where any 
attempt is made in imparting instruction in general know¬ 
ledge through the vernacular, and that a very few teachers 
of indigenous schools desire to avail themselves of Govern¬ 
ment assistance (vide paragraphs 154-160 of the Report 
for that year). 

The village school cess in 1868-69 amounted to R2,23,512, 
being a slight increase over the previous year. The Direc¬ 
tor applies for more money for a supervising agency when 
all that was required was to devote the whole of the cess 
to supporting more village schools, or rather indigenous 
schools. That year the total number of village schools 
was reduced by 93. 

Of the educational cess, R4,487 were spent on high 
schools; R15,622 on middle schools; R 9,454 on female 
schools; Rio,410 on Normal schools; R154 on jail 
schools ; R245 on middle aided schools ; R4,260 on lower 
aided schools; R12.129 to the general establishment, 
R23.962 on buildings : nothing from the cess, as in the 
previous year, on indigenous schools, which ought to be 
supported from that source, and not by special grants-in-aid. 
On “ lower schools,” a very unfortunate substitution for 
the previously unmistakeable designation of village schools, 
even less than in the previous year, was spent, namely, 
R 1,37.790, leaving a misapplied balance of R85.722 for 
that year, the Government expenditure on education being 
Ro,96,802, and R2,02,215 being paid from private _ sources 
and local funds—a very important addition, which will 
make it necessary in future returns to investigate accurately 
how much is derived from the village school cess and how 
much from other rates. 

1869- 70 begins with a statement (paragraph 3 of the 
Review by Government) referring to “the exhaustion of 
the savings from the education cess fund, out of which 
many village schools had been supported;” whereas in reali¬ 
ty about half of the money received from the educational 
cess have never been applied to village schools in any sense 
of the word, and not at all to indigenous schools. For¬ 
tunately, Government did not comply with the Director’s 
proposal “ to force sensational results by the imposition of 
an additional education cess.” Probably the results, con¬ 
sidering the irritation already felt by the agricultural class¬ 
es, would have been sensational in another, than merely 
an educational sense. However, even In that year R 16,784 
were spent on middle schools out of the cess ; R7,038 ou 
female schools ; R16,081 on Normal schools ; R24 on jail 
schools ; R298 on aided high schools ; R108 on middle 
aided schools ; whilst the general establishment could only 
get R5,084 out of the cess, and only R16,450 were spent on 
buildings ; so that Rl,41,133 could still be spent on the 
"lower class schools,” which probably included Oliver than 
purely village schools, leaving a misapplied balance of only 
R61,869 for that year. As regards indigenous schools, tht 
Director observes in paragraph 194 of bis Report that there 
is no machinery in existence by means of which reliable in. 
formation regarding the statistics of indigenous schools 
could be obtained. However, the table, at the end of this 
Report, No. 38, shows a total of 54,309 pupils in indigenous 
schools, educated at a cost of R92,256, of which Govern, 
ment paid R7,184. On enquiry, however, it is found thal 
of this amount R3,340 were paid to the Delhi schools, tht 
nature of which has already been explained, whilst I verj 
much doubt whether more than Rl,546 were paid that yeai 
to really indigenous schools, if, indeed, even that amoun 1 
was devoted to that purpose. 
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> A detailed statement of the cireuditurc of this year, amounting lo nearly 16 lakhs, is separately annexed. 
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Statement III. 

Showing some of the principal items of expenditure 
in the year 1881-82. 

R a. p. 

(a) Government College .... 47,902 0 0 

(exclusive of Rs. 12,655 for scholarships) 

(b) Training College 1 ..... 24,236 0 0 

(this is not required at all, as shown 
elsewhere). 

(e) Direction ...... 42,452 0 0 

(<i) Inspection ...... 1,27,186 0 0 

(of this sum Rs. 42,000 are spent on 
four Inspectors, three of whom are 
rising to higher grades). 

(e) Scholarships in colleges .... 12,655 0 O 

(/) » . „ schools .... 56,631 0 O 

(of which R49,256 are spent on Gov¬ 
ernment schools and H7,375 are 
supposed to he spent on aided schools). 

( g ) The total expenditui-e on English high 

schools is ...... 2,53,196 0 0 

( h ) And on vernacular high schools . . 57,238 0 0 

(these are not required at all, as there 
is the Oriental College.) 

Pi'imary English schools . . . 1,72,537 0 0 

(the number of these schools ought to 
have been given in an extra column in 
the same table.) 

( i) On schools for Europeans . . . 26,016 0 0 

(j) Primary vernacular schools of nil kinds . 2,78,833 0 0 

(of which R2,32,801 ai-e supplied by local 
rates and cesses, and only R24.058 
by Municipal grants, although the 
majority of these schools are in 
towns and are tahsili schools), (the 
number of town and village schools 
respectively ought to have been men¬ 
tioned), whilst from provincial reve¬ 
nues only SI,733 are given to pri¬ 
mary vernacular schools). 

(£) Of the scholarships in aided institutions, 
only R1.662 are given from provincial 
revenues, R988 from local rates, and 
R391 from Municipal grants. Enquire 
whether the balance of P.7,375, shoxvn 
as “ scholarships in aided schools,” is a 
portion of their grant. 


The nverage cost of educating a Government 


college student is nearly per annum 

499 

0 

0 

(exclusive of R12,655 per annum for 




scholarships on 103 students). 




Of a training college student , 

449 

0 

0 

Of an English high school student . 

70 

0 

0 

Of a vernacular high school student . 

19 

14 

7 

Of a primary English student . 

7 

13 

6 

Of a primary vernacular student 

4 

2 

2 


(which, in the form of a grant-in-aid, 
would he nearly enough to keep a 
whole school.) 

( l) Under Miscellaneous vie find a cost of 
R77.105; this is rather a large item to 
put under this head. Does this include 
the unnecessary hook depot, which one 
bookseller, assisted by a clerk, would 
gladly undertake on commission ? 

A pupil in the School of Art, which is a 
mere school of carpentry and drawing, 
costs tlie relatively enormous sum of . 322 14 10 

per annum, whilst if that school merely 
worked in connection with existing trades 
the cost per pupil could not exceed one- 
tenth of that amount. 

The total expenditure from provincial rev¬ 
enues on education is . . . . 6,41,701 0 O 

The total expenditure on education is . 15,95,665 0 0 


(This does not include R41.880 spent by the Panjab Uni¬ 
versity out of its own funds on education, in addition to the 
Government grant of R21,000, during the calendar year 1881). 

Letters on the grant-in-aid question. 

Gujrat, June 1882. 

The following particulars with regard to the Gujarat 
school may be of use. In 1865 the school was opened, and 
at the end of that year 34 boys were on the roll; in 1866, 73 

1 See Report for 1880-81 as regards the work which this institution is 
intended to do, and which can easily be done in the existing Normal schools 
for the lower standards, and in the Governmet College, Lahore, for the 
higher standards, without any extra cost whatever, or in the Oriental 
College, if the Lahore College ia not to he maintained. 


boys on the roll, 1868, 90 boys on the roll, and a Govern¬ 
ment grant of R20 a month obtained. In 1873, the grant 
was increased to R50. In 1875, when the number of 
pupils was 150, an application for an increase of grant was 
made by my predecessor, but without effect. About a year 
ago I applied for a larger grant, on the plea that when 150 
boys attended school and our grant was R50, now, when 
400 boys attend school, our grant ought to be correspondingly 
larger. Onr expenditure has, of course, increased, and so 
have the fees ; but the fees generally range from Rs. 35 to 
R50 a month and the expenditure, which in 1875 was 
R.140 a month, is now over R260 a month. I told the 
Director that the Mission ought to be relieved of a burden 
that Government should have helped to bear. I have as yet 
had no reply from the Director, but he wi-ote to the ins- 
pectoi-, Mr. Thompson, sending him at the same time his 
remai-ks on my application. These remarks were to be sent 
up to the Govei-nment. His remarks were to this effect:— 

It seems that the expenditure is made by the income, and 
therefore a larger grant should not be given. He is pleased 
to add, however, that had the application been for a grant 
to increase the staff, &e., it might have been given, and 
recommends that the application he renewed next year. 

All this, you observe, amounts to this, that, because we 
ai-e not in debt. Government is not called on to bear her 
share. Did not we open the school on the understanding 
that Government would help us ? 

These remarks the Government, I suppose, concurred in, 
and. Govei-nment is as much to blame as the Director in 
giving currency to such a view. 

The Wazirabad School was a Government school, and was 
handed over to us in 1863. There are at present 320 boys 
attending it; the expenditure is 11250 monthly; and the 
grant-in-aid -R80 a month. 

John W. Youngson. 


Statement regarding the Church, of Scotland Mission 
at Sialkot. 

1. City School .—Sialkot was considered one of the most 
backward places in the matter of education. Nearly one- 
half of its inhabitants are Jains, who have held also from 
education. They are now beginning to send a few of their 
boys to school. The greater part of the wealth of the city 
is in their hands. Apart from these, the people are com¬ 
paratively poor. 

The Government zillah school was handed over to the 
Church of Scotland mission on 1st May 1868. The mission 
bought the school building from Government for R2,000- 
half its value. 

At the inspector’s examinations in September of the 
same year, there were 78 boys on the roll. When trans- 
ferred, it was an Axxglo-vernacular middle school, aud a 
grant-in-aid was given amounting to R120 a month. For 
the first month after the transference, the fees collected 
amounted to R4-7-6; and in the following month, the 
total expenditure reached the normal amount of R375, 
inclusive of R166—the nominal value of services rendered 
by the manager. 

In 1871 the school began to teach up to the Entrance 
examination, and it soon rose to the state of an upper or 
high school. In May 1872, the grant-in-aid was increased 
to Rs. 170, which gi-ant has been enjoyed ever since. 

At present there are 530 boys on the roll. During the 
past month (May) R50-13 were collected as fees. When 
the school was transferred to the mission, R19 a month 
was given by the Municipality, of which grant of Rll-8 
was for scholarships. In May of this year an additional 
grant of R21 was given by the Municipality as a teaching 
grant. Although nearly all the Sialkot hoys are poor, yet 
the amount of scholarships given in the school is exceedingly 
small. The popularity of the school is made to depend on 
its principles and on the quality of its work ; and, unless in 
exceptional cases, the encouragement of scholai-ships is not 
resorted to. 

There are two branch schools connected with the main 
school. The total expenditure on teachers’ salaries, servants’ 
wages, and contingencies for (he whole establishment (main 
school and its two branches) is nearly about R417 a 
month, inclusive of RoO, the nominal value of the 
manager’s work. 

• 2. Cantonment School .— 1 This school was opened in 1862, 
when it received a grant-in-aid of R30 a month. In 
1865 it .was reported as an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school, with an average attendance of 55, the amount of 
fees collected being about R2 a month, and the total 
expenditure, exclusive of house-rental, about R62. In 1871 
the grant-in-aid was increased to R50. 
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In 1879, when the Educational Department re-organised 
the school system, it was reduced to he status of an upper 
primary school, boys passing from its fifth class into the 
city school. The grant-in-aid of R50 was continued to it. 

During the present year, the average number on the roll 
has been about 103 ; the fees have exceeded an average of 
R15 ; and the total expenditure, including house-rent, has 
been R101 a month. 

Win. Habpeb, 

Manager, Church if Scotland Mission. 

SlALKOT, 

June 1882. 

Extracts from the Journal of tie Anjuman-i-Panjdb, 

dated 21th May 1881. 

The greatest hindrance to the promction of .English edu¬ 
cation in this province is because, most foolishly and un¬ 
necessarily, Persian is taught up to, if not really beyond, 
the P. A. 1 standard in the middle schools. Of course, if 
any other subjects properly belonging ,o University educa¬ 
tion, were similarly cultivated in the schools, the remaining 
Bcheme of school education as distinguished from College 
and University education, would similarly suffer for the sake 
of the favoured subject. 

Another obstacle to the spread of higher education in 
the province is the middle school examination itself, and 
the manner in which it is held. By selecting for its date the 
precise time during which the University Entrance exa¬ 
mination is held, it tends to force clever and stupid boys 
alike down to the same level by compelling them to study 
the same course within as much the same time as possible. 
There are many who are practically compelled to undergo 
the comparative vague test of the middle school examin¬ 
ation—vague as it seems to have no inflexible minimum 
standard of passing, and as it deals with larger numbers 
than the present organisation of dtp u'tmeutal examiners 
can efficiently deal with,—when they might undergo the 
certain test of the University. Others, again, leave school 
in order to be able to offer themselves as “ private students ” 
for the University Entrance examination—a course which 
brings on friction between the University authorities and 
those officers of the Educational Department who consider 
education to be a monopoly whose s >le honors should be 
reaped by its own schools. Finally, as if to bring discredit 
on the University, it has been so arranged that the middle 
school examination in English shall le on the plau of the 
Entrance examination, and that Persian shall be up to the 
p.A. stardard, so that it is not quite impossible for a 
student who has failed at the vague test of the middle 
school examination to pass the Entrance test of the 
University. Were such instances at all numerous, as, 
fortunately they are not, a good excuse will have been 
found for so raising the Entrance standard as to make it 
impossible for a youth of 16 ever to pass it. Added to the 
a-ugusta res domi , which operates in ti e case of almost all 
the candidates, high education would he confined to those 
who could afford to wait till they were 24 years of age 
before taking a degree. The motto of the local University 
has ever been “ Liberty for the teacher and the taught,” 
within the limits imposed by the nature and standards of 
the subjects in which certificates of proficiency are compe¬ 
ted for. To compel candidates, however able, to wait for 
two years after passing the middle test before they are 
eligible, for the permission of the head master of their 
school to go up for the Entrance examination—a per¬ 
mission which does not always depend on the ability of the 
candidates—seems certainly to be an effort to confine higher 
education to the selected few, and to nullify the principle 
of the University. It may be remembired that the Anju- 
man-i-Panj4b sent a deputation to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province in December 1870, in order to protest 
against the present system of education, which would 
compel a boy to study primary subjects of instruction in 
the vernacular before being allowed to study English, even 
where the means of teaching that language, as in the larger 
cities and in the mission schools, exist in abundance. No 
donbt, theoretically, primary instruction should be conveyed 
in the vernacular, and for such a system the Anjuman has 
contended ever since it was founded, and is still contending 
—but adhesion to the only sound view as regards mass 
education does not exclude facilities bang allowed, especi¬ 
ally where they are paid for and can easily be provided, for 
teaching English, as a language, thoug l not as the medium 
of instruction in subjects of general knowledge, at even 

1 This was B.A. by a misprint. 


the earlier stage of a hoy’s instruction. The University 
College objects to strait-jackets in education, whether 
Vernacular or English, and is as much opposed to compell¬ 
ing all students to confine themselves to the vernacular at 
any stage of their train mg, as it is opposed to compelling 
all students to take up English as the sole medium for 
acquiring knowledge. 

We trust that the new Provincial Text-Book Committee, 
whilst rigidly adhering to the principles laid down by the 
Imperial Simla Text-Book Committee and now endorsed 
by the Government of India, will overhaul the text-books 
in all subjects at present in use in the schools in the Panjib. 
If it discharges its functions without fear and favour, it will, 
we have little doubt, condemn most of them as being worth 
little nor nothing ; but its attention should also be drawn 
to the manner in which new books are being prepared, when 
better text-books already exist in other provinces, whilst 
it cannot too jealously guard itself against any attempt 
at being made the means of jobbery in the preparation of 
books. _ 

The following answers have heen received by the Secre¬ 
taries of the “ Anjwman-i-Panjdb” to an inquiry on 

the “ language question ":— 

Reply 1. 

{From Delhi) 

(By a Ruling Chief.) 

As Urdu is most diffused and is an easy language, I think 
that the instruction in public schools should rather be 
through its medium than through that of Hindi or Gur- 
mukki. 

Reply 2. 

{From Jalandhar) 

(By another Chief.) 

In reply to your letter of the 6th instant which came to 
hand yesterday, I have to say that I cannot give you the 
public opinion of the residents of the city on the question 
referred to, as the common people pay very little attention 
to it and are actuated by their peculiar prejudices. 

My own opinion is this, that a teacher of Hindi and 
Gurmukhi should be added to the present staff of teachers, 
as persons willing to learn Hindi and Gurmukhi should 
have the same advantage as Urdu students. 

Reply 3. 

{From Jhang) 

We have formed a committee here of the few educated 
people that are at this station to discuss all the questions 
that have been circulated by the Education Commission. 
Our answers to these questions will be submitted to the 
Anjuman within tivo or three days. 

P.S. —The following brief suggestions may be made in 
the meantime, and I hope they will not prove unacceptable 
to the Anjuman :— 

(1) Instruction should he' more practical, so as to be 
useful to the pupils in their after-life, whatever profession 
they may have to adopt. Thus the following subjects 
appear to be suitable for the primary schools :— 

g f (1) Beading and writing, especially let,ter-writing 
£ in vernacular. 

'C . (2) Simple and practical rules of mental arithmetic. 

^ £ (3) Practical mensuration. 

-g 5? (4) Account-keeping. 

,® (5) An account of the constitution of the present 

■g js 1 Government of the country and rank and 

“ ? ( position of its various officers, and principles 

(j 8 of local self-government, 

g q (6) Easy and practical lessons on morality. 

'3 a (7) Sanitary Primer. 

g*'" (8) Practical and useful (but not common-place) 

g lessons on objects, such as articles of food, 

O (_ clothing, &c. 

i ll) Shop-keeping. 

(2) Agriculture, practical lessons on. 

(o) Easy and practical lessons on mechanics. 

(4) Prayers and precepts of religion, but nothing 
calculated to inculcate intolerance of other 
religions. 

(2) The compulsory subjects of the primary instruction 
, should be taught in the language of the courts of the prov¬ 
ince, but every school should have arrangements for teach- 
1 ing Nagri, Gurmukhi, and even Lnnde. 
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(3) Classes for religious instruction should be held 
separate, and not in the common school-building. 

(4) For instruction of the primary schools Native in¬ 
spectors are better suited than Europeans. 

(5.) Natural abilities or unusual industry of clever boys 
should not be marred by obliging them to remain for a 
certain fixed time in each class. 


Reply 4. 

(From a Hindu Pleader at Multan.) 

In reply to your letter of the 6th instant, I beg to state 
that the following changes in the scheme of studies should, 
in my opinion, and that of the principal residents of this 
place, he made : — 

I.—That Hindi should be the sole medium of pri¬ 
mary instruction. 

II. —That Persian and Urdu should find no place in 

the primary schools, but they should be op¬ 
tional subjects in the middle and upper 
schools. 

III. —That mental arithmetic, which is of much prac¬ 

tical good to students in after-life, should 
form an important subject of study in the 
primary and middle schools. 

At present, the middle school students are required to 
learn the whole of arithmetic. This is too much for them. 
So the standard of arithmetic for the middle school should 
he lowered, and the time thus saved realised in the study of 
mental arithmetic. 

IV. —Moral instruction, which finds no place in the 

present scheme, should be introduced. As 
example is more efficacious than teaching 
only, such men as are of exemplary conduct 
and character should be eligible for posts 
in schools; for if men of loose character are 
appointed to teach morality, no good result 
can reasonably be expected to follow from 
such teaching. 

With regard to the Hindi and Urdu question, the general 
wish is that Hindi should be the sole medium of primary 
instruction. 


Reply 5. 

(From a Hindu gentleman at Multan.) 

In my opinion, and in that of the chief residents of 
Multan, Persian should be altogether taken out of the pri¬ 
mary school course, but may be retained as an optional 
subject of study in the middle and high schools. The 
standard of arithmetic for the middle school examination 
should be reduced, but more attention should he paid to 
mental arithmetic. 

Hindi should be the sole medium of primary instruction, 
as the multiplicity of vernaculars is a great obstacle to 
advancement in knowledge. 


Reply 6. 

(From a Hindu Assistant-Surgeon at Multan.) 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of all important per¬ 
sons of this part of the country, the following changes in 
the present scheme of study is necessary : 

Arithmetic, history, geography, &e., should he dimi¬ 
nished. 

All should receive primary education in Hindi (the 
mother-tongue of the province) in Deva-Ndgri letters, and 
higher education in English. The primary education 
should be more mental than book education. 

Urdu, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, &c., should he made 
optional, and special subjects of study. 

Those who know Deva-Ndgri characters can learn Gur- 
mnkhi in one day. 

The appointments of Hindi teachers in the primary 
schools and all sort of teachers in upper schools is desired. 
All words can be written in Deva-Ndgri letters with more 
precision than in any other known alphabet. 


Reply 7. 

(From, a Hindu Pleader.) 

In reply to your enquiry per overleaf, I beg to inform 
you that in my opinion if Hindi Bhasha in Sanskrit alpha¬ 
bet (Deva-N^gri) be introduced in the Educational Depart¬ 


ment for the education of the children of Panjdb (because 
it is their mother-tongue) would tend more to their im¬ 
provement than Urdu or any other language. 


Reply 8. 

(From a Native Christian at Karnal.) 

In my humble opinion— 

(1) Government teaching should be only for the best 

enlightenment of our subjects in their most 
urgent necessities of this world (of the other 
world God will teach). It depends upon no 
particular language ; yet it requires a language 
which should be pleasant to the taste of the 
pupil, if possible. 

(2) Polemical religion should he excluded ; but the 

abstract principles of each religion written by 
its own doctors is a most important page in 
the history of mankind, and therefore should be 
included. 

(3) The English language, being the language of the 

rulers of our time and rich in philosophy, takes 
the most prominent part in our hearts, there¬ 
fore its study should ;not he encumbered with 
other compulsory subjects along with it. Reviv¬ 
ing of dead languages, such as Sanskrit, Arabic, 
&e., should be left to private enterprises. Urdu 
is next to English in India, and the others are 
ail “ mukhtass '' (special). 


Reply 9. 

(From a Sikh Assistant-Surgeon at Sialkot.) 

As this city has only aided schools, the management must 
necessarily be in the hands of the agents of the Societies 
that provide the expenses. In case of a considerable grant 
from district or Municipal funds, some gentlemen may 
occasionally look into the way in which such grants are 
used, but any interference in internal management will he 
injurious. 

2. The scheme of studies generally followed is the one 
issued by the Educational Department. Persian need not 
he taught in lower primary. Some works, such as Ander¬ 
son’s Geography and Morris’ Grammar, appear to he use¬ 
less. Some treatises on agriculture and letter-writing may 
be introduced in the upper primary examination, and a 
treatise on morals may form a subject of study throughout 
the school. Object lessons may be tried in the lower 
primary. 

3. Three different examinations that must be passed 
before a boy can reach the Entrance class may hinder progress. 
The two examinations, i.e., upper primary and Entrance, 
are quite sufficient. Lower primary and middle school 
examinations may be abolished. 

4. Urdu may form the vehicle of instruction in the pri¬ 
mary department, but Hindus may evidence a leaning 
towards Hindi. But to form different languages as means 
of instruction to hoys of different persuasions will increase 
expense, and, after all, Hindi will not be profitably studied 
as long as the court language remains Urdu. Moreover, 
difference of language will serve to foment party-spirit and 
perhaps religious fanaticism. 

5. The Senate of the PanjSb University can take up the 
direction of popular education in the province, hut the 
work of inspection cannot be safely entrusted to volunteers. 
Very few volunteers have time and ability to spare for such 
a self-imposed task. 


Reply 10. 

An Extra Assistant Commissioner, whose name I am 
not at liberty, at present, to mention, has sent the follow¬ 
ing .— 

I think the present system of education in the Punjab is 
faulty throughout, and not adapted to meet the require¬ 
ments of our country. I think the management of schools 
should he loft entirely in the hands of the local bodies. The 
work of inspection may be carried on by the officers of the 
Educational Department, while the general supervision may 
be exercised by the district authorities. I have written my 
views in extenso on the educational question, and will send 
them shortly to Simla. I have written my views on Muham¬ 
madan education. I think the rudiments of religion 
should he taught in schools to Muhammadans, Hindus, and 
Christians, with certain restrictions, under the management 
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of a committee composed of the members of the three sects. 
In my opinion Urdu should be the medium of primary 
education, but religious subjects should be taught to the 
Hindus in Hindi or Gurmukhi, for which Hindi and Gur- 
ruukhi teachers may be employed in scaools. 


Reply 11. 

[From a Hindu gentleman at Oujrat .) 

With reference to the enquiry made by j’ou, I beg to say 
that the general opinion of the principal residents of Gujrat 
is that the study of Persian should be abolished, or at least 
should be made an optional subject in the primary instruc¬ 
tion. 

Mental arithmetic, book-keeping, pri nciples of agriculture, 
and simple rules of mensuration, sho lid be introduced in 
all the primary schools. 

Hindi should be the sole medium of instruction in primary 
schools. Urdu should be made an optional subject of 
study; Gurmukhi should also be added as an optional 
subject of study in the piimary schools. 

P.S. —Hindi teachers would be able to teach Gurmukhi 
also. 


Reply 12. 

(From two Hindu teachers at Gujrat.) 

The first point that strikes a man on looking at the 
scheme of studies is of what practical or rather of what 
use at all is the study of Persian in t ie primary schools. 
It is simply an obstacle in the way of pi ogress of the pupils. 
The time spent upon it can be many times more profitably 
employed in teaching mental arithmetic, principles of 
agriculture, book-keeping, &c. Persian is no more useful 
to us than Pushtu or French. 

With regard to the second point, if the Government is 
really bent upon promoting the education of the masses, 
there is no other means to that end but that of making 
Hindi the sole medium of instruction, while Urdu and 
Gurmukhi may be made optional wherever desirable. 


Translations. 


Reply 13. 

(From a number of Hindu and other gentlemen at Delhi.) 

My opinion as regards your question is as follows :— 

The Urdu language is eloquent and is the chief language 
of the day. For the advancement of knowledge the 
teaching of it in the beginning appears necessary. In this 
part of the country the teaching of Gurmukhi is not 
customary, and neither the inhabitants of Delhi nor those 
of Hissar like to learn it. If the other carts of the Panjab 
show a taste for it, it may be introduced. In certain 
schools of these districts Nigri is taught in place of Gur- 
mukhi, and although it is a good and old language, the 
people feel inclined towards Urdu, as it is the language 
in which office business is conducted. We have no objection 
to this being published. 


Reply 11. 

(From a Muhammadan gentleman.) 

Briefly and plainly speaking Hindi is ao language. It is 
only used by shop-keepers in their accoi nts, which, written 
by one, cannot be read by another. As for Gurmuki, it 
belongs chiefly to Sikhs. Improvement should be made iu 
the language common to all; therefore, in my opinion no 
better language exists than the Urdu, being prevalent all 
over India and without which no business or conversation 
is carried on. Certainly, masters in schools ought to be 
men who should know more than one language. The Urdu 
language is copious and the benefits derived from it are 
many, which need not be detailed. 


Reply 15. 

(From 11 Muhammadan and other gentlemen at Delhi.) 

Urdu is a language which belongs to the whole of India. 
Most useful books are found written in it, and many 
translations in it also have been published by the Punjab 
Panjab. 


University. A prevalent language, therefore, is the one to 
encourage, and this is the one that students should study 
thoroughly, and not be distracted by more than one verna¬ 
cular. 

The above statement is supported in nearly the same 
words by two other gentlemen. 


Reply 16. 

(By a Muhammadan writer.) 

It is wrong to reject Urdu on the ground that it is the 
language of Muhammadans, because both the language and 
the characters in which it is written are widely spread 
throughout India. It is well established in the Panjab, and 
it is an accurate language, being really the combination of all 
the dialects of Hindustan. Some may prefer Gurmukhi and 
others Hindi (by which the writer evidently means Lundi), but 
the former is a mere modification of the Sanskrit characters 
in which the Granth and a few other books are written, and 
the latter is merely used by traders and is of different 
forms in different parts of the country; so that there is 
always a difficulty in reading it, whilst thousands of books 
are written in Urdu on every conceivable subject. 


Reply 17. 

(From a Muhammadan gentleman.) 

In the opinion of respectable and experienced persons 
Urdu being a mixture of the other languages of India, 
should be the established language. There is no reason to 
make the language question a source of discord. If there 
is to be one medium of instruction, that medium should 
be obviously Urdu. 


Urdu versus Hindi (by Master Hafiz-ud-din of Lahore.) 

Enough has recently been spoken and written to prove 
the desirability of maintaining Urdu as the official lan¬ 
guage in Upper India to justify an humble expression of 
opinion of an individual like myself. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, for any man who calls himself a Native of India and 
has the good of his country at heart to keep silent on an 
occasion like the present when the interests of India are at 
stake. The enemies of the Panjftb could hardly devise 
a more sweeping change in the existing order of things than 
the abolition of Urdu as the official language and its sub¬ 
stitution by Hindi. The very idea of the abolition of 
Urdu and the introduction of Ndgri seems, at first sight, 
anomalous, and were it not for the fact that our rulers ore 
guided entirely by what is called “public opinion” in 
England, and that hence they pay a great regard to what 
they are generously endeavouring to create in this country, 
we would have attached no importance to an idea sim¬ 
ply and solely because the small faction of foreign 
Natives that has started it in the Panjab happens to possess 
a journal written in English and presuming to represent 
the public opinion of this province. As regards the agita¬ 
tion in support of Hindi in this province, it is sufficient to 
say that any one who knows the country can unhesitating¬ 
ly say that agitation is the work of foreigners. The so- 
called organ of the Anti-Urdu party has ere this expressed 
views which could hardly be imagined to be those of 
patriots. For instance, who, calling himself a Panjabi 
patriot, would say—on the eve of the harvest of a long ex¬ 
penditure of time and money being reaped—that a separate 
University was not required for the Panjrib ? We Panjabis 
have not yet completely got rid of Bengalis in the public 
offices, and any step which tbo Government may take to 
substitute Nagri for Urdu will certainly tend to make us 
dependent upon Natives foreign to the Panjdb. This, I am 
sure, will he the conclusion to which any one will come who 
takes the motives of the present agitation against Urdu 
into consideration. If I had any prospect of being heard 
I would loudly say that Government should have no regard 
for the large or small number of signatures attached to 
memorials in these days in matters of public interest. 
Since the unpatriotic agitation against the PaDjdb Uni¬ 
versity begun, memorials instigated by foreign Natives, 
however numerously signed, are very properly losing their 
influence. And this fact, I think, is not hidden from the 
Government, for, notwithstanding the number of memorials 
of the opposition, a Bill has been introduced into the 
Legislative Council to raise the college to the status of 
a University. And this is a move in the right direc- 
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tion, The only tiling which is cared about in connec¬ 
tion with these latter-day memorials is to secure signatures 
which, as is self-evident, can be done, nay, is practically 
done in half a dozen ways. Of course, there is always one 
thing worth considering in memorials, and that is the force 
or weakness of the arguments which they contain. After 
years of hard work and labour a language has been construct¬ 
ed which is now known to the world as the language of 
India, viz., Urdu. People coming from any quarter of 
the globe to India, Civil Servants, Missionaries, amateurs, 
and travellers, who are anxious to communicate with the 
Natives, have to study Urdu. A traveller knowing Urdu 
can travel from Peshawur to Cape Comorin without any 
obstacle in the way of expressing himself. The memorial 
that has been sent up frond Lahore by the recently consti¬ 
tuted “ Society in support of Urdu” to the Hou’lile W. W. 
Hunter, the President of the Education Commission, con¬ 
tains an exhaustive array of the arguments for that lan¬ 
guage, and I therefore beg to draw attention to that memorial. 

Since the Hindi-Urdu agitation began, I have had the 
opportunity to go to some of the principal towns of the 
Panjdb, including the Frontier, and also to some of the 
Native States, and to discuss the subject with not a few ot 
the nobility and gentry of those places. I have not seen 
one man who has had the moral courage to come forward 
and publicly say that Hindi should be generally substituted 
for Urdu. What greater proof could he required in favour 
of Urdu than that our Hindu Native States not only re¬ 
cognise it, but would readily inemoralise the Government 
for it, were it not for “ political reasons, ”—this is, at least, 
what they seem to think—which prevent them from initia¬ 
ting the matter P 

I have laid great stress upon the matter of agitation, for 
after long consultations with friends of my own and after 
much consideration, I see that, taken from any point of 
view, Hindi cannot be said to be superior to Urdu. Its own 
dialects differ from each other to an irreconcileable extent; 
its form of writing is ambiguous; a line of cursory Hindi 
is sure to be read by two different persons in different ways, 
and it is hopelessly inefficient in the matter of translitera¬ 
tion. Dozens of stories are on the lips of the common 
shop-keepers, which are related now and then, by way of 
joke, to illustrate the .ambiguous character of the Hindi 
orthography. Such being the case, the present agitation 
can be only attributed to something else than motives of 
true nationality and patriotism. 

If ever the nationality of India is to he represented by 1 
means of a language, that language must he Urdu. 


towards Hindi in the cities and Gurmukhi in the villages; 
a mere addition of these to the present system is not suffi¬ 
cient. 


General Remarks and Suggestions. 

Under the present system of examinations, departmen- 
tally and otherwise prescribed, which test a student’s pro¬ 
gress at every stage of his educational career, the office of 
Inspectors of schools is a mere surplusage, especially in the 
presence of the inspecting agency so strongly constituted 
by the assistant inspectors and deputy inspectors. The 
saving effected by relieving the inspectors of their sinecure 
posts can veiy well be utilised in a far more useful manner. 

Reply 20 . 

(From Amballa.) 

In reply to yours received this morning, I, as well as the 
Umballa public, are of opinion as follows :— 

1 . The secondary education in this Government school 
is not far enough ; it should extend to the Entrance class. 
The mission school is satisfactorily administered, as well as 
the Muhammadan schools. 

2. The general wish among Hindus is that Hindi should 
he the characters in offices (namely Nagri), and Sanskrit 
and Arabic teachers ought to be allowed in the schools. 

3. There should he indigenous schools specially for 
Hindus to teach religious books, as the Hindus have no 
school for their religion at all. 

4. There should he a school for art and scienoe and for 
agriculturists. 

5. The medium for instruction ought to be English, 
though with that our Oriental languages ought to be taught 
as well. 

To 

The Secretary to the Anjuman-i-Ranjah, 

Lahoee. 

Sir, 

I have already submitted many papers on all subjects 
of the educational question to Dr. Leitner, Haji Ghulam 
ifossain, and to Dr. Hunter. I enclose the public opinion 
of the well-informed in my part of the country on the 
language question. 


Reply 19. 

The following reply has been received by a Lawyer and 
a graduate. 

1. The great factor in the education of a youth, which 
goes under the name of home education, under the control 
of educated and civilized mothers, under whose fostering 
■care the child picks up his moral lessons in a very easy and 
cheap manner, being wholly wanting in this country, where 
the dislike for female education is the order of the day, a 
special provision for moral teaching in the schools is very 
urgently needed. The same opinion is shared with mo by 
the principal residents and influential classes of the Gurdas- 
pur district. A series of moral books in the form of fables 
and tales edited by the joint agency of the priests of every 
religion is a very great desideratum. I beg specially to call 
the attention of the Anjuman to the deplorable condition of 
immorality which obtains in the schools ranging from the 
lower to the middle standard. The inspectors of schools, 
who are, in my opinion, almost a deadweight upon the 
already stinted allotment of educational funds, do not 
think it worth their while to trouble themselves with the 
moral status of the teachers who, it is painful to state, 
instead of teaching by example and precepts the great and 
noble principles of morality, act as so mauy agents of 
immorality. 

2. Caligraphy must be taken special care of from the 
very beginning of a child’s education, whereas, at present, 
it is in a very sad state of neglect. 

3 . The series of Readers in vogue in the schools of this 
province aim at a progress by a jump, instead of insisting 
on a gradual and sure advance. Superficiality is thus 
attained at the expense of solidity. This remark holds 
wood of arithmetic, general knowledge, and Persian. A 
treatise on Persian grammar is very urgently needed, 
Masdar-i-fayuz being altogether a worthless hook. 

4. As regards one of the vernaculars being made the sole 
medium of instruction the balance of opinion inclines 


The people in my part of the country believe that Urdu 
having been established in Government educational in¬ 
stitutions a quarter of a century, it is unwise to turn it out 
now ; hut all are unanimous that Persian should at once 
he left out from the curriculum by a Panchaiet of the 
Punjab Educational Officers. Although this language has 
been made compulsory on the people, it is of no practical 
use to them, nor can they fully acquire it. If Persian is 
excluded, the time saved can be used even in primary 
schools in the acquisition by those who wish it, of Nagri 
or Hindi, which is the language of Northern India. 
Panjabi is but a dialect of Hindi. The Gurmukhi character 
can be learnt in a few months by any who wish to learn it, 
so it need not he brought on the school scheme. I believe 
this also to be the best way of solving the difficulty. A 
scholar having learnt Hindi in a primary school has ac¬ 
quired the first steps towards Sanskrit. In the primary 
school if a Muhammadan boy does not wish to learn Hindi, 
teachers of Urdu being mostly Muhammadan can introduce 
him in the elementary books of Arabic. When scholars 
arrive at the middle school standard they can continue 
Arabic and the Hindi hoy can go on with Sanskrit. 
Youths of both persuasions by the time they have passed 
the secondary school standard will be able from their secular 
reading of Arabic, or Sanskrit to understand their scriptures. 
Persian is almost pure Arabic, with the Persian verb tacked 
on. So is the present Urdu a farrago of both Persian and 
Arabic, with the Hindi verb tacked on. If Persian were 
excluded, Urdu will be simplified so as to approximate to 
the language of the common people, particularly where 
Hindi is taught. This is the most desirable reform. 

Reply 22. 

(From a Kazi at Lahore.) 

Since the Urdu language (composed of many languages) 
has sprung up, a long time has elapsed. Its use began from 
the commencement of British rule, and now through the 
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help of Government it is reaching its Full bloom. Evidently 
there are different languages in different parts of the Panjab, 
but when the people of those parts have to collect together 
to attend a Durbar, &c., they express sheir views through 
the Urdu language which is in vogue amongst the rulers 
and their subjects. To replace it now by Deva N agri or 
Hindi Bhasha is to deprive tl>e inhabitants of the Patij&b 
of their hereditary rights and of a language of their own 
invention, and to place their affairs or means of earning 
their livelihood on a critical footing, s< that it will require 
many years of again digging up the heavy stone before 
the ruby is found underneath it. Myself, the Muham¬ 
madan public, and many Hindus recommend the Urdu to 
rem-aiw for the future. 

Keply 23. 

(From Native official at Simla.) 

To 

The Secretaries of the Anju.nan-i-Panjdh, 

Lahoue. 

Sibs, 

As far as my own experience, and the opportunities I 
have got in ascertaining the opinions of other experienced 
and influential persons of this place have enabled me to 
speak, I may state that there are two manners of education 
existing here :— 

1st .—In Native States and in villages far off from the 
principal British stations, some classes of the people, accord¬ 
ing to the old custom of their forefathers, teach then- 
children in “ patshalas” in the language used by their dis¬ 
trict or race. This they do only in Older to give a formal 
distinction to their children from otl e -s of their country. 

2nd .—The education which is given in Government 
aided or indigenous, schools by the name of primary in¬ 
struction. In these schools we have children of two classes ; 
first, the class of learned, or gentlemen ; second, the class of 
cultivators or artizans, &c. The form sr, after their primary 
instruction, give their children as high an education as 
their means and situation will allow,. The latter, as th-y 
are both in want of means and of experience about e men¬ 


tion, being deeply engaged in their own labours, do not 
practically have time to devote to the thorough education 
of their children. They often by the persuasion of others 
send their children to such schools] (aided or indigenous), 
and after the primary instruction take their children away, 
with great hopes of their future success and aid to the 
prosperity of the family; but, alas, what do they find? 
They find those children equally unfit to reap the harvest 
of either their own education or of their forefathers’ pro¬ 
fessions. This has almost always happened, and has caused 
great grievances in the above class. 

After the above statement, I am very sorry to he obliged 
to remark that the present system of primary instruction 
is by no means profitable for this country, and that it ought 
to be altered in the following manner. 

The primary instruction must only be given in one 
language, being the language of the place commonly 
spoken or understood by ail classes. After these children 
can read and write the language which they speak, they 
ought to be taught in books which contain a general and 
practical knowledge of their fathers’ and forefathers’ pro¬ 
fessions. Such books are numerous, and can easily be had 
in all the European and American civilised countries, and 
can be translated into the language in which those children 
receive their primary instruction. This will give a great 
help to all classes, and produce a great desire for education 
in this country. 

The language which may he a medium of primary in¬ 
struction in this part of the country is only Urdu, and no 
other. 

I further suggest on the subject of education that every 
class should be taught, after receiving a primary instruction 
in their own language, according to the professions of their 
forefathers. This will restore every class to its original 
occupation ; and thereby there is no doubt the present 
poverty and general discontent shall disappear. 

A considerable number of letters, on the above and 
cognate questions, have been since received from various 
parts of the Panjflb, which will be printed with Dr. Leitner’s 
Reports ou indigenous and aided education. 


Questions put to Dk. G. W. Leitnkr by Haji Giiulam ILvsan. 


Q. 1. —What administrative posts have you 
occupied in Europe that enabled you to judge how 
a department is managed efficiently as compared 
with similar organisations in otl er countries? 

A. l.—l was a Chief Interpreter to the British 
Commissariat during the Russian War, when I 
was also in charge of general Commissariat ar¬ 
rangements. I was Dean of the Oriental Section 
at King's College, London, in addition to being 
Professor of Arabic with Muhammadan Law at 
that Institution. I was also a Tutor of King’s 
College. I have been Secretary or President of 
Societies in England. 

Q. 2 .—What are the measures that should be 
adopted for knowing the wants and wishes of the 
rural population of the province ? 

A. 2 .—I would assemble the lambardars and 
other village officials, and exp ain to them that 
they had done very little for e lucation ; that the 
Government would aid their efforts, but that they 
must also help themselves. I would also offer 
them in the future a more practical education in 
mensuration, native book-keeping, and other sub¬ 
jects helpful in the actual work of their life. 

Q. 3 .—Do you consider the wishes of an ignor¬ 
ant and uneducated people a safe guide on which 
to base a system of primary education ? 

A. 3 .—I do not consider their wishes an abso¬ 
lute guide, but I would conside • them to a certain 
extent a guide, for they know dieir own practical 
necessities. 

Q. 4 .—Can you mention any instances of the 
resumption by the Government of grants of rent- 


free lands belonging to the indigenous schools of 
any sect ? 

A. 4 .—Search is being made in the Secretariat 
at my request for the necessary records; and when 
the result is known, it will be communicated. 

Q. 5 .—What grounds have you for the state¬ 
ment that the educational cess was imposed for the 
support of indigenous schools, or that this was 
understood to be the case by the agricultural 
population ? 

A. 5 .—I refer to paragraph 10 of No. 102, 
from the Government of India, to the Secretary 
to the Government of the Panjab, dated the 23rd 
of January I860; I also refer to paragraph 6 of 
the same letter. Also to paragraph 26 of No. 335 
dated 6th July 1867, from the Director of Public 
Instruction, to the Financial Commissioner, Pan¬ 
jab ; also to paragraphs 51 and 60 of the same 
letter. 1 also refer to a memorandum by the 
Director of Public Instruction as to the establish¬ 
ment of a system of education in the Panjab, 
paragraphs 2 and 7, dated 28th January 1850- 
Also to paragraph 3 of Memorandum forwarded 
by Director of Public Instruction, Panjab, with 
his No. 155, dated 9th August 1859. For fur¬ 
ther documents I refer to Appendix VI of my 
report on indigenous education. 

Q. 6 .—What exceptional facilities does the 
Oriental College offer for inspecting indigenous 
schools of every denomination ? 

A. 6 .—Simply because it is largely officered by, 
and composed of, maulvis, pandits, and bhais, 
who have had exceptional facilities for studying 
Oriental languages, as well as general branches 
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of knowledge. The students, also, who are all 
grown-up men, might, on the completion of their 
studies, perfectly inspect or teach these indigen¬ 
ous schools. 

Q. 7. —How do you make out that the employ¬ 
ment of three teachers for Hindi, Urdu, and 
Punjabi, instead of one man generally employed 
in village schools, would not be an expensive 
measure ? 

A. 7. —Because you can get Gurmukhi teachers 
for from R2 to R5, and a Nagri or Hindi 
teacher for not less than R5 to RIO. I think 
the additional expense would he small, and would 
he borne by the villagers with pleasure, provided 
the education is made more practical. 

Q. 8. —-How would it be practicable to carry 
on the teaching of three different religions in one 
and the same primary school, which are generally 
located in one and the same class-room in the case 
of village schools ? 

A. 8. —My recommendation does not refer 
to cases where such an arrangement is not 
practicable, but to eases where it is pratieable, 
viz., where there are separate rooms for the reli¬ 
gious instruction of the pupils belonging to vari¬ 
ous denominations. The boys in the ease you 
mention might first be taught in their respective 
places of worship and then go on to school. 

Q. 9. —Can you give instances of bona-fide 
private students who have distinguished themselves 
without being indebted to education received in 
grant or aided schools ? 

A. 9. —As a rule, men who come up for English 
examinations as private students, have been for a 
time partially educated in Government or aided 
schools. Some Native gentlemen have tutors in 
their own houses. Broadly speaking, students 
who come up for purely Oriental examinations are 
private students in the strictest sense of the word, 
or belong to indigenous schools. There are also 
men who, after having passed the Entrance exa¬ 
mination, are studying privately after their hours 
of office or other employment. 

Q. 10. —Do you know the average amount 
realised in fees in a primary school of this prov¬ 
ince? 

A. 10. —In the Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction for 1880-81, the fees were re¬ 
turned at R14,334 for 1,284 Government primary 
vernacular schools. This gives an average of 
about R1 a month for each school. 

Q. 11 .—Do you still consider that the reduc¬ 
tion of a teacher's salary by one-half is calculated 
to make the school more efficient ? 

A. 11. —Yes, because I am thinking of a differ¬ 
ent kind of teachers altogether. I refer to a class 
of teachers who enjoy the confidence of the 
villagers, and have been accustomed to be support¬ 
ed in kind by them. A pandit, maulvi, or bhai 
would be able to live well on half the salary of a 
Government school teacher, because the latter is a 
stranger, often of low caste, and who does not 
obtain support from the villagers. The present 
village teacher, if a respectable man, should be em¬ 
ployed in his own village; he might also be a 
postmaster, notary, or sanitary inspector. 

Q• 12. —Can you give the number of students 
now studying in the Lahore Government College 
who are Natives of Delhi, and also the number of 
students attending the Delhi Government College 
at the time of its abolition in 1877 ? 


A. 12. —I reserve the figures and will furnish 
them hereafter. 

Q. 13. —Can you give an instance in which an 
aided, high, middle, or primary school has been 
closed in consequence of the abolition of the Gov¬ 
ernment school ? 

A. 13. —I have not the least doubt that, if 
proper encouragement had been held out, the Ame¬ 
rican Mission College at Lahore would have conti¬ 
nued. Again, Dr. Eorman offered to take over 
the Government District School at Lahore, but 
this was not allowed. 

Q. 14. —Can you state whether the Ambala 
School was established in deference to the wishes 
of the people, or only by the desire of the educa¬ 
tional officers ? 

A. 14. —At Ambala, no doubt, there exists a 
section of the community which is very bigoted, 
and objects to send its children to the mission 
schools. So far the establishment of a Govern¬ 
ment school was welcome to them. But the proper 
thing would have been to start an aided Muham¬ 
madan school, of which I believe the nucleus exist¬ 
ed in 1876. Such a school might have been estab¬ 
lished at their instance, and, at any rate, the 
materials of such a school exist now. 

Q. 15. —Can you give an instance in which a 
private body offered to take over a Government 
institution of the higher order, but was refused by 
the Department of Public Instruction ? 

A. 15. —Both at Ludhiana and Ambala the 
Missionaries have complained bitterly that Gov¬ 
ernment schools were started in opposition to 
them. 

Q. 16. —Is it not the special duty of inspectors 
of schools in all countries to examine into the 
work of school teachers and to report the result ? 

A. 16. —It is; but the state of things in the 
Panjab is different. Here the inspectors travel 
over a large area, and have only time to inspect 
cursorily. They usually do not examine the smaller 
schools at all during the summer months, and 
spend a great deal of time in making and receiv¬ 
ing reports, returns, &c. 

Q. 17. —Will you please state what grounds 
you have for saying that the Church of Scotland's 
colleges and “schools have served as models to the 
Educational Department ? 

A. 17. —I referred to the General Assembly's 
Institution in Calcutta, which was one of the first 
founded of such institutions; and it is more 
cheaply and more successfully conducted than the 
Government colleges. It served as a model to the 
department; not the departmental colleges as a 
model to it. The American Mission School at 
Lahore served as a model to the Government 
district school, which was established after it, 
somewhat in contravention of the despatch of 
1854, as also was the case with regard to other 
schools. 

By the Rev. W. It. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—Referring to your answers 2 > and 3, 
do I understand you to propose that religious 
teaching after the tenets of all religions should be 
given under the authority of Government in Gov¬ 
ernment schools as distinguished from aided ? 

A. 1. —Generally, yes. But I do not know 
how much is implied by the words “ under the 
authority of Government." In many cases the 
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different religious communities would appoint their 
own religious teachers. 

Q. 2. —With reference to your answer 2. You 
think that the Senate of the University College 
could undertake the work of superintending edu¬ 
cation. What is the constitution of that body, 
and how many men, now or formerly engaged in 
education, are members of it ? 

A. 2. —I cannot give the figures exactly, but I 
think there is a sufficient number of teachers 
already on it. All the most highly-educated men 
in the Panjab are on it, including many of the most 
distinguished Missionaries, all the Inspectors of 
schools, the Director of Pub lie Instruction, and 
the Principals of Colleges, preparing for any of 
its examinations. 

Q. 3. —Apart from religious teaching, do you 
think there would be any general interest in edu¬ 
cation among the people ? 

A. 3. —If the education were practical, there 
would be a general interest, but the basis must be 
one of religiondn order to make education respected 
by the general community. 

Q. 4. —Is it possible, in your opinion, to keep 
the higher teaching of Arabic and Sanskrit teach¬ 
ers distinct from religious teaching ? 

A. 4. —Very possible. It has been done, but I 
think it is to he regretted. 

Q. 5. —With regard to answer 3. Do the 
priestly classes at present fall in with the existing 
system of education ? 

A. 5. —No. First, because fhe present system 
being purely secular, is calculated to upset belief 
generally, including a belief in their own religions. 
Second, because they are not identified with the 
present system by being employed as teachers. 
Third, because they think the teaching gives a | 
mere smattering of knowledge. 

Q. 6 .—With regard to your answer 9. Are 
the Government village schoolmasters regarded 
socially as more respectable than the indigenous 
teachers ? 

A. 6. —Not at all. They are, generally, regard¬ 
ed as little better than chaprasis; while in the 
indigenous school, the teacher is often a maulvi, 
pandit, or bhai, in whose presence the tahsildar 
may stand up, whereas he will not allow the vil¬ 
lage schoolmaster even to sit down. 

Q. 7 .—With regard to answer 11. Can you 
give us any idea of the proportion in which the 
different languages or dialects prevail in the 
Panjab ? 


—Hindustani speaking 

. 4,211,499 

Bagri (Hissar and Sfrsa) . . 

116,755 

Panjabi (miscellaneous dialect: of) 

. 14,210,854 

Jatki ..... 

. 1,604,760 

Beluchi ..... 

25,748 

Pushtu ..... 

903,818 

Dogri ..... 

108,019 

Paliari ..... 

. 1,376,789 

Kanauvi .... 

12,209 

Lakauli .... 

10,303 

Thibetan .... 

5,000 

Kashmiri .... 

49,534 

Sindi ..... 

5,128 

Persian ..... 

6,146 


Q. 8 .—Could any one form of Panjabi be so 
cultivated as to become the written language of 
all who speak the various dialects of Panjabi ? 
Panjib. 


A. 8. —No doubt. 

Q. 9.' —With regard to your answer 13. Is a 
Rais the same as a zamindar ? 

A. 9. —No. Our zamindar is a small cultiva¬ 
tor or petty landholder. A Rais is a man of posi¬ 
tion. 

Q. 10. —With regard to your answer 10. We 
have been told that all attempts to establish Hindi 
schools have failed. Can you give us any idea of 
the reason of this ? 

A. 10. —I suppose they wanted to introduce a 
down-country Hindi instead of the real vernacular 
of the district, in the Nagri character. I speak 
from a knowledge of attempts made by gentle¬ 
men from the Lower Provinces to introduce their 
vernacular. 

Q. 11. —Respecting your answer 15. Under 
what circumstances was the Lahore Government 
College established and extended ? 

A. 11. —When Lord Canning visited Lahore, 
the Raises asked for a college, principally for their 
children. There was then a zilla school whose 
upper branches formed what is now called a high 
school, and contained some of the sons of the 
Raises, who formed a separate department. It 
was pointed out to them by the Director that there 
should be no distinction in education, to which the 
Raises assented; but they afterwards withdrew 
their sons. Hence the college has not become 
self-supporting, as it would have been with the 
support of the Chiefs, while the misson school 
would have prospered with the support of the 
middle classes. 

Q. 12. —Was there, in your opinion, any neces¬ 
sity for the establishment of the Government 
school at Ludhiana ? 

A. 12. —I think not. There are already mis¬ 
sion schools which could supply every want. The 
Hindu school also might have been developed and 
Native schools might have been established with 
some encouragement. Besides, that place, as well 
as others, should not have had Government schools 
according to the arrangements on the first estab¬ 
lishment of the system ; but zilla schools were to 
be established at neighbouring stations. 

Q. 13. —Regarding your answer 16. What is 
the character and condition of the vernacular 
training college mentioned by you as existing at 
Amritsar? 

A. 13. —It is under a trained specialist, Mr. 
Rodgers, a first-rate vernacular scholar, and who, 
I think, would have provided for the requirements 
of Government, had he consented to make Bible 
teaching optional. It is under the Christian Ver¬ 
nacular Education Society. 

Q. 14. —Referring to answer 20. Are you 
prepared to give any proof of the statement that 
the number of persons able to read and write in 
the Panjab has not increased since the annexa¬ 
tion ? 

A. 14. —In paragraph 11 of the letter of the 
Panjab Government to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, No. 147, dated Lahore, 13th 
March 1869, acknowledging the despatch of 1859, 
the number is stated at 82,267 attending 6,559 in¬ 
digenous schools, and these numbers are admittedly 
below the mark. In the Census Returns of 1880-81, 
the number who can read in Native States is only 

100 
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slightly less in proportion than in British territory. 
This does not, I believe, include women who can 
read. It is further proved by the admitted de¬ 
crease of pupils in indigenous schools. See the 
report on indigenous education which I am now 
preparing for the Commission. 

Q. 15. —Is there, or has there ever been, any 
religious teaching in the Oriental College ? 

A. 15. —Not strictly religious, but only so far 
religious as the teaching of Muhammadans or 
Hindu Law, as, for example, the mHamalat among 
Mussulmans, and this is considered by them as con¬ 
nected with religion. But it was suspected that 
religious teaching was given to Bhais to train 
them as priests. This was, however, not the ease. 
They were merely taught Gurmukhi literature and 
general knowledge, and a list of what was taught 
was supplied to Government. This interference, 
however, is a breach of the educational despatches 
and of the grant-in-aid rules, whether the college 
be considered as an aided or as an unaided institu¬ 
tion. 

Q. 16. —With regard to your answer 32. 
Have you had any experience of the inspection of 
lower schools by masters of higher schools ? 

A. 16. —Some Missionary societies have partially 
adopted this plan with great success. 

Q. 17. —From what classes are Native inspectors 
usually drawn ? 

A. 17. —Lately, an attempt has been made to 
draw them from among the head masters of 
schools, but the want of pension causes a difficulty 
in securing their services. I would have both 
European and Native head masters utilised within 
the radius of their schools, not all over the prov¬ 
ince. 

<2. 18. —Referring to your answer 35. What 
is the fund for the encouragement of literature, 
and what does it accomplish in that direction ? 

A. 18. —The sum given by Government for the 
purpose year by year, was, I believe, RIO,000, but 
out of that R5,000 is given for the translation of 
the Government Gazette, leaving R5,000 for the 
encouragement of authors. I do not consider the 
application of this satisfactory. The whole matter 
of the distribution of the grant requires investiga¬ 
tion. 

Q. 19. —Regarding your answer 52. Is there 
no danger of too many schools becoming secondary 
schools to the detriment of primary education ? 

A. 19. —I think not. On the contrary, I think 
it is a pity that when a teacher of a primary 
school could take a pupil beyond the standard, be 
is prevented from doing so within a certain radius 
of a secondary school, whereby students are pre¬ 
vented from continuing their studies, as they are 
from remaining in the primary schools for revi¬ 
sion. 

Q. 20 .—Rules have been suggested for restrain¬ 
ing this tendency. Do you think they would be 
injurious? 

A. 20. —I think these rules are unfortunate. 

Q.21. —Regarding your answer 63. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, what is usually done in the case of 
pupils expelled from the school ? 

A. 21. —My experience is that in spite of 
the understanding that masters of neighbouring 
schools and colleges should not receive expelled 
pupils, this is done, even in the case of persons 
whom the Director has been obliged to punish for 
misconduct. I think it very objectionable that 


they should remain in the same city, or, worse 
still, under the same roof, where there may be two 
institutions. 

Q. 22. —What arrangements would you make 
for the remuneration of those who should teach the 
different religions in the schools, as proposed by 
you? 

A. 22. —They should be remunerated by their 
respective communities, though, in many instances, 
the gratuitous services of religious teachers could 
no doubt be secured. 

At the conclusion of the Reverend W. R. 
Blackett's cross-examination, the President said :— 
Dr. Leitner, in several answers you make state¬ 
ments which can only be tested by a reference to 
the original records. I shall now ask your atten¬ 
tion to certain of those records; first, in regard to 
the general impression conveyed by your evidence; 
and second, in regard to specific statements as to 
the resumption of rent-free school or mosque lands. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Several of your answers seem to imply 
that a divergence has taken place between the 
action of the Panjab Education Department and 
the instructions of the Supreme Government. 
Can you mention any instances in which the Edu¬ 
cation Department has departed from the text of 
the Secretary of State's despatches, or from speci¬ 
fic instructions of the Government of India ? 

A. 1 .—What I wish to show by reference to 
documents is that the Panjab Government has 
tried to carry out the principles of the despatches 
of 1854 and 1859 as thoroughly as possible, but 
that the department has not paid sufficient atten¬ 
tion to these instructions. 

The Educational despatches of the Secretary of 
State of 1854 and 1859 have not been carried out 
in the following particulars :— 

Despatch of 1854. 

Para. 9. —The department has not secured the 
assistance of the learned classes of India who pay 
hereditary veneration to the ancient classical lan¬ 
guages in the spread of education, which is con¬ 
sidered to be so valuable from the honourable and 
influential position which they occupy among their 
follow-countrymen (see also paras. 49 and 51). 

Para. 21. —In the selection of educational offi¬ 
cers sufficient regard has not been paid to the re¬ 
quirement that they should possess the confidence 
of the Natives of India {vide also para. 56). 

Para. 41. —Useful and practical knowledge 
suited to every station in life has not been conveyed 
to the great mass of people, for which purpose 
Government was prepared to sanction a consider¬ 
able increase of expenditure, making no difference 
between vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools 
of the same class {vide also para. 44). 

Para. 46. —Indigenous schools have not been 
made capable of imparting correct elementary 
knowledge to the great mass of the people, nor 
have their most promising pupils been rewarded 
by scholarships, nor have they been placed under 
efficient inspection {vide also para. 47). 

Para. 57. —The principles of the grant-in-aid 
have not been clearly and publicly placed before 
the Natives of India, nor has it been distinctly 
stated that schools of all denominations would be 
admissible to the grant irrespective of their religi¬ 
ous teaching {vide also paras, 34 and 28). 
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Para, 60. —A more minute and constant local 
supervision than for the general system of grant- 
in-aid has not been given to indigenous schools. 

Para. 61. —Government colleges or schools have 
been founded in districts where institutions exist, 
capable, with the aid of Government, of supplying 
the local demand for education, 

Para. 62. —The opportunities of transferring 
Government to grant-in-aid institutions have not 
been taken. 

Para. 63. —Government scholarships have not 
been given alike to Government, aided, and indi¬ 
genous schools. 

Paras. 64 and 65. —The existing Government 
scholarships have not been reduced in colleges, nor 
have they been devoted, till quite recently, to 
young men preparing for the scholastic profession 
(vide also para. 68). 

Para. 69. —The indigenous schools have not 
been encouraged, the teachers in possession have 
not been improved, the hostility of this class of 
persons whose influence is so great over the minds 
of the lower classes has been provoked, and they 
have been superseded where if was possible to 
avoid it. 

Para. 70. —Vernacular primers and readers 
have not been advertised for public competition 
and have not been liberally rewarded, but the 
department has written, approved, printed, pub¬ 
lished, sold, and introduced its own books into its 
own schools, they being the only great market for 
them in the province. 

Para. 71. —The oriental colleges have not been 
encouraged by the department in the work of 
translation. 

Paras. 72 to 76. —(See Index to despatch). 
University degrees are not the passport to employ¬ 
ment. 

Paras. 77 and 78. —(See Index). The Native 
mind has not been directed beyond mere Govern¬ 
ment employ to wider and more important spheres 
of usefulness among their countrymen. 

Paras. 89 to 93. —The examp l.e of other prov¬ 
inces had been admittedly not studied, and it is 
doubtful whether any officer on his appointment 
was ever directed to read the despatches as an in¬ 
dication of the policy which he was bound to carry 
out. The end of para. 93 distinctly refers to some 
such system “ as the model by which the efforts of 
other Presidencies for the same object should be 
guided.” 

Despatch of 1659. 

Para. 3. —Increased attention has not been paid 
to the indigenous schools already existing through¬ 
out the country, and Muhammadan and Hindu 
religious schools giving a good secular education 
have not been encouraged. 

Paras. 5 and 41. —The Directors of Public In¬ 
struction, if military men, have not retired from the 
army immediately on their appointment, but have, 
on the contrary, risen from the grade of Lieuten¬ 
ant to that of Colonel, to the great confusion of 
their speciality (see also Index to this despatch de¬ 
fining the object of para. 41). 

Para. 16. —Masters of indigenous schools have 
not been encouraged to adopt improved methods of 
teaching (see also para. 15, in which vernacular 
education is placed on a level, in point of import¬ 
ance, with that of the instruct! ?n to be afforded 
through the medium of English), 

Para. 19. —The existing schools are generally 
more than 2 miles apart. The Government has 


not paid half of the 1 per cent, educational cess, 
nor has it been levied in part-abatement of other 
demands, nor has the whole of the village school 
cess been devoted to schools situated in villages, 
as appears to have been done in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Para. 21. —The principle of encouraging indi¬ 
genous schools by periodical inspection and rewards, 
as in the North-West, or that of itinerant teachers 
to instruct village schoolmasters, as in Bengal, has 
not been followed in the Panjab. 

Para. 34. —The notifications regarding grants 
to all denominations were again not promulgated, 
as intended, to the people concerned. 

Para. 40. —The cost of managing the depart¬ 
ment is properly susceptible of reduction, as it still 
bears 35 per cent, on the provincial allotment to 
education. 

Para. 41. —The preferential nomination for the 
higher offices in the department of professional 
educationists has not always been carried out in 
practice. 

Paras. 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54. —The support 
of vernacular schools is made a charge to Govern¬ 
ment and not to the grant-in-aid, which in para. 
54 is specially applied to English and Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular schools. 

Para. 64. — No “ reports as far as practicable ” 
have been given regarding the number and charac¬ 
ter of schools unconnected with Government con¬ 
trol ( vide extract from reports of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Pan jab, and the reviews 
thereon by Government during 1856-57 to 
1880-81). 

Para. 48. —“ It is most important to make the 
greatest possible use of existing schools and of the 
masters to whom, however inefficient as teachers, 
the people have been accustomed to look up with 
respect.” This has not been done. 

Para. 50. —“The means of elementary educa¬ 
tion should be provided by the direct instrumen¬ 
tality of the officers of education.” This has not 
been done in the sense of the despatch. The work 
has been done by district officers. 

The Government of India and the Local Gov¬ 
ernments understood these despatches in the sense 
which I have mentioned may be inferred from the 
Report on Education which accompanied the des¬ 
patches, vide paras. 3 to 16 of Bengal Report of 
the 19th October 1860 on the grant-in-aid ques¬ 
tion, and other reports too numerous to mention, 
which were all supplied to the educational officers 
of the Panj&b, but which appear not to have been 
read, and certainly not to have been attended to, 
while some of the main principles of the des¬ 
patches have been opposed by some of the higher 
officers of the department. 

In the Panjab Report, acknowledging the des¬ 
patch, the number of indigenous schools is stated 
to be 6,659, and are said to be attended by 82,267 
pupils, whilst “for the inspection of village 
schools only,” there were 38 extra sub-deputy 
inspectors, an arrangement which, if given a pro¬ 
per chance, would have been more beneficial than 
a smaller number of better-paid chief mohurrirs. 

Q. 2. —With reference to the specific orders 
conveyed in paragraph 57 of the despatch of 1854 
(see also paragraph 34 of the despatch of 1859), 
do we understand you that the general principles 
which regulate grants-in-aid, and the grant-in-aid 
rules, have not yet been promulgated in the ver¬ 
nacular languages throughout the Panjab ? 
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A. 2. —They have not reached the people. They 
have not been regularly promulgated in the 
Panjdb Government Gazettes. They are not regu¬ 
larly communicated to the Municipalities, and they 
are not regularly made known in non-Municipal 
towns and villages, as other Government notifica¬ 
tions are. They are not stuck up on a tahsili door 
or in any kachari. I do not believe they are trans¬ 
lated. I enquired before I left Lahore last month, 
and I was told that they were not translated. As 
Inspector of schools I reported the neglect to 
translate or promulgate the grant-in-aid rules, as 
ordered by the despatches. See paragraph 25 of 
my report as Inspector of schools of the Rawal¬ 
pindi circle, for 1870-71, quoted as Appendix VI 
to my report on indigenous and aided education. 
I there say : “ The grant-in-aid rules devised to 

encourage native enterprise, and the very soul of 
our educational policy, do not exist in a translated 
form in this circle/'’ 

Q. 3. —Have you made a special study of indi¬ 
genous schools ? 

A. 3.— Yes, I have. 

Q. 4 .—You have alluded to the resumption of 
rent-free grants as a cause of the decline of indi¬ 
genous schools. Are you conversant with the 
statements of Sir John and Sir Henry Lawrence 
on this point in their Administration Reports 
shortly after the annexation of the Panjab ? 

A. 4. —I should like those statements to be read 
out. 

Q. 5 .—Permit me to read to you the original 
documents. In the Pan jab Administration Report 
for 1849-51, paragraph 877, it is stated:—-“The 
Mussalman schools are nearly all connected with 
the village mosque. In such a case the same 
endowment would support both institutions. It is 
superfluous to observe that wherever any land has 
been granted in rent-free tenure for such a pur¬ 
pose, either by the State and its representatives, or 
by the proprietary community, such foundations 
have been gladly maintained by the Board/' Para¬ 
graph 321 of the same Report (for 1849-51) runs as 
follows:—“ The endowments mentioned in class 
No. 9 are both secular and religious, for the sup¬ 
port of temples, mosques, schools, village-inns for 
the reception of travellers, paupers, and strangers, 
generally of a monastic character. These institu¬ 
tions are ornaments to the villages. They have 
some architectural pretensions, and being embo¬ 
somed in trees," &c. ****.« The endow¬ 

ments, though occasionally reduced in amount, 
have, on the whole, been regarded with liberality, 
and in confirming them, the officers have mainly 
regarded the utility of the institution," &c., &c. 
Paragraph 497 of the Pan jab Administration 
Report for 1851-53 tells us that :—“ That the Sikh 
holy-places have been respected," &c., &c. Are 
these statements consistent with what you have 
told us about the resumption of grants to indige¬ 
nous schools? 

A. 5 .—These statements are not fully consistent 
with what I have said, but the facts are. These 
facts can only be ascertained by a reference to the 
resumption records; and these enquiries are, I 
understand, being made at my request in the 
Secretariat. I made my statement partly from 
information received when travelling in the prov¬ 
ince, and partly from one of the earlier educa¬ 
tional reports (quoted at the end of the cross- 
examination) . 


Q. 6. —What are the methods of instruction 
pursued in the existing indigenous schools ? Is 
grammar taught there ? 

A. 6. —Beginning with the humblest: first, 
Mahajani Schools, a system of writing derived 
from the Nagri character is in vogue, the use of which 
is by no means confined, as is supposed, to certain 
localities, nor, as is asserted in the Public Instruc¬ 
tion Reports, is it unintelligible to the writer an 
hour after he has written it. Mental arithmetic 
is taught by striking instances not likely to be 
easily forgotten, and by a certain memoria technica. 
Moral instruction is given very often along with 
the alphabet, and sometimes turned into verses 
which are sung at the close of the school. This 
is specially true of the Gurmukki schools. Disci¬ 
pline is maintained in many of the mahajani 
schools; forms of receipts, book-keeping and in¬ 
voices, &e., are taught, and in a few of them 
business letter-writting is taught. Second, Gur¬ 
mukhi schools. Although the teaching in these 
schools is chiefly confined to reading books of 
prayer and the Granth, yet, as a knowledge of the 
language of the Granth implies a knowledge of 
the vernaculars of various parts of India, and as 
the same is accompanied by traditional modes of 
explanation, the preservation of these schools is 
desirable. This Gurmukhi instruction is not con¬ 
fined to men but is sometimes given to women. 
Third, Arabic schools. The Arabic schools go 
from the most elementary knowledge of reading 
Arabic up to the highest standards of Arabic law 
and literature, and the sciences contained in that 
literature, such as medicine. They vary much 
according to their grade. Grammar, syntax and 
rhetoric in the middle and higher schools are 
taught on a method which is considered by the 
greatest European Arabic scholars to be far 
superior to our own. Discipline, so far as obe¬ 
dience and reverence are concerned, is superior in 
these schools to our own, and though the sight of 
little boys swaying backwards and forwards seems 
confusing to the English eye, it is, in fact, an 
accompaniment to the rhythm of the Kuran. It 
also gives them some physical exercise. The 
exegesis of religion is taught in a very admirable 
manner. Aristotle is taught in the higher Arabic 
indigenous schools, and his and Plato's systems 
are understood. In some Persian is added, and 
in some Urdu. The system of a running com¬ 
mentary between professors and students is of 
considerable advantage, while even in lower schools, 
memory is strengthened by the course pursued in 
teaching the reading of tbe Kuran, as it involves 
attention to vowel points, which is of great im¬ 
portance as to disputed passages. In some higher 
Arabic schools, mathematics and astronorfiy are 
taught. Fourth, the Sanskrit schools are of 
the same character as Arabic schools; only they 
more generally combine secular with religious 
instruction. A large number of these schools 
combine instruction in the Nyaya (logic) or some 
branch of Hindu law with grammar and reading 
of Puranas. A peculiar feature in some of the 
best of these are disputations among the students 
on a given subject, or a lecture in Sanskrit. 
Whenever translations are made from Sanskrit, 
they are made in the vernacular of the place in 
the Nagri, or occasionally in the Gurmukhi 
character. The grammatical instruction is ex¬ 
cellent, and sometimes science, such as medicine, 
is taught on the basis of Charaka. Fifth, Per- 
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sian schools are becoming re luced in number, 
but they rather excel our schools in teaching com¬ 
position, and, on the whole, tun out better mun- 
shis. They often add Urdu and, sometimes, 
general subjects, and are atte ided by Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus alike; wl: ereas the former 
schools represent the exclusive side of their deno¬ 
minations. It is these last schools that we have 
in a measure absorbed. 

Q. 7.—Do you consider that the indigenous 
schools of the Pan jab, as a whole, are capable of 
being incorporated into the State system of Public 
Instruction on their present basis, in the same wav 
as the indigenous schools have been incorporated in 
Bengal ? 

A. 7. —They could certainly be included on 
their present basis, provided the system of Public 
Instruction in the Pan jab showed the same elasti¬ 
city as in Bengal. But the bes“ plan would be to 
leave them to the local boards. 

Q. 8. —Has any attempt been made in the 
Panjab to incorporate these indigenous schools into 
the system of Public Instruction J 

A. 8. —As to the Persian schools, an attempt 
was made, which is described in the Panjab Edu¬ 
cation Report of 6th July 1857, paragraph 40. 
But the result was rather the destruction of the 
best indigenous schools of that kind than their 
development. Mr. Arnold describes the prelimi¬ 
nary process as follows :— 

“ The first impression of the people .vhen they heard of 
a Government education scheme was something like this : 
that their children were to be taught i.i exactly the same 
way as formerly by the Mian Sahib and the pandit, but 
that the Mian and the pandit were fur the future to be 
paid, not by them, the parents, but by the State. Doubt¬ 
less, so long as Government education was supposed to 
mean this, it was exceedingly popular, md so long as we 
did nothing but give salaries to popular teachers, this idea 
remained undisturbed. But having secured our teachers, 
of course we gave them their instructioi s. A short set ci 
rules for their guidance was printed and given to each 
schoolmaster on his appointment. Thei, for the first time 
he heard the words repulsive because strange, history, 
geography, and arithmetic. Sheikh Sadi was still retained, 
but he was deposed from his place as absolute monarch. 
Persian was allowed, but Urdu was insisted on, and this 
change, though essential and indispensable, still was a 
change, and, as such, unpalatable.” 

I do not think the attempt from 1865 to 1869 
to incorporate indigenous schools, was a thorough 
one. See the educational reports and reviews on 
them for the period in question. 

Q. 9. —Assuming that there are now about 
4,000 indigenous schools in the Punjab, with 
50,000 pupils, can you form an idea as to what 
it would cost to incorporate those schools into the 
system of Public Instruction uoon the Bengal 
method ? 

A. 9. —I should say that a grant of R5 per 
mensem to an elementary indigent us school would 
be a very great encouragement, but a higher insti¬ 
tution might get more. About three-fourths of 
them are elementary schools, to whose teachers 
R5 per mensem would be a material assistance, 
and even some of the higher ones would be glad 
to receive it. Other teachers work from philan¬ 
thropic motives and would not receive anything, 
but to all the Government recognition would be of 
great importance. 

Q. 10. —Have you any proposals to make to 
the Commission for the improvement of indige¬ 
nous schools ? 

Panjab. 


A. 10. —My detailed proposals will be embodied 
in my report to the Commission on indigenous 
schools. 

Q. 11. —You have criticised the present system 
of inspection in the Panjab. But if the inspec¬ 
tors of schools do not follow the present system of 
examining several schools in one day, could they 
get through the work of inspection at all ? 

A. 11. —No. I speak, however, only of inspec¬ 
tion by inspectors, not by district or deputy in¬ 
spectors. 

Q. 12. —I shall now ask your attention to pri¬ 
mary schools under the department. Have you 
formed an estimate as to the number of villages 
in which there are Government or aided primary 
schools ? 

A. 12. —There are, from the Director’s Report, 
1,284 primary vernacular schools. There are 
about 1*95 Municipalities. In the census returns 
I find 513 towns, meaning places containing more 
than 3,000 inhabitants. There must also be a 
large number of places with less than 3,000 in¬ 
habitants, yet not in any sense a village. I deduct 
these 513 town schools to determine how many 
primary vernacular schools remain for villages. 
There are therefore about 771 primary vernacular 
schools in villages or towns of under 3,000 in¬ 
habitants. With the exception of perhaps 20 
masters, the highest pay of village schoolmasters 
is R15 per mensem, while the bulk receive 
R10. I will take as an average R12, as the 
total cost of each of these 771 village schools per 
mensem; this comes to a sum of SI, 11,024 per 
annum. As I believe the cess is returned at 
K2,25,000, it is clear that the whole cess is not 
spent on village schools, even including every town 
under 3,000 inhabitants. Even supposing that 
all the 1,284 primary vernacular schools are in 
villages, or that the whole of the cess is spent on 
primary vernacular schools, an average of R12 
per mensem to each school would only give 
Rl,84,896 per annum, and thus still be below 
the receipts from the cess. 

Q. 13.— What are we to understand that you 
mean by the word “ village ” ? 

A. 13. —I understand by a village a place in¬ 
habited almost entirely by agriculturists, and with 
less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

Q. 14. —You have given as an appendix to your 
evidence an account of what you term the “ mis¬ 
applications from the villages school fund in ten 
years, ” amounting to over 10 lakhs (£104,874) or 
nearly one-half. These ten years are from 1861 
to 1871. Have separate accounts of the village 
cess been kept from 1871 to 1881, and could you 
furnish the Commission with a similar abstract of 
those accounts ? 

A. 14. —After 1867 the designation of village 
schools, as well as the table showing the expendi¬ 
ture from the village cess, dropped out of the 
Public Instruction Reports. I think that an ac¬ 
count of this expenditure ought to be furnished by 
the educational department, but I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to do so, certainly not immediately. Another 
cause of confusion in the accounts is the mixing 
up of the local or district funds with the village 
cess. 

Q. 15. —In your abstract of the accounts from 
1861 to 1871 you specify as '‘misapplications” 
certain sums under the following headings : “ Gra¬ 
tuities to dismissed officials,'” “ Cost of tents 
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purchased for Inspector's and Director's offices," 
“ superior zilla schools," “ salaries and contingen¬ 
cies of the general establishment of the Educational 
Department/' &c., &c., many of which recur under 
different forms throughout the ten years. Have 
you carefully ascertained that these charges really 
came out of the village cess, and how have you 
done so ? 

A. 15. — I have simply copied the reports. For 
“ Gratuities to dismissed officials," for “ cost of 
tents purchased for Director’s and Inspector’s 
offices" I refer to table XYII at the end of the 
Director of Public Instruction's Report for 1860-61, 
and to paragraph 52 of that report for a general 
statement of the misapplication of the village 
cess. For misapplications on “ Superior zilla 
schools," I refer to “ general abstract" on page 22 
of Director of Public Instruction's Report for 1861- 
62 (paragraph 42). For the frequently recurring 
misapplications on salaries and contingencies of 
the “ general establishment," I refer to paragraph 
8 of the same Report, 1861-62. Also paragraph 
42 of the same, in the “ general abstract." I 
also refer to various other reports and tables issued 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 

Q. 16. —You object to the small amount ex¬ 
pended from the village school cess upon village 
schools. Have you considered the small number 
of village schools during the earlier years of the 
department, and do you not think that a sufficient 
sum was expended on these schools in proportion 
to their numbers? Would you like me to give 
you the exact figures ? 

j. 16. —Yes, I should like the exact figures. 

Q. 17. —Well, permit me first to refer you to 
your own report on indigenous schools, page 3. 
You here say that “ in 1858 there was a balance 
of R 1,14,562 from the educational cess, whilst 
only R23,472 had been expended on village 
schools." Let me then ask your attention to the 
Panjab Administration Report for 1856-58, page 
29, paragraph 51, where you will find the expen¬ 
diture of the village cess stated thus in 1856- 
57, R23,472; in 1857-68, R82,26-3. Rut in 
1856-57, the first year of the department, there 
were only 456, with 6,064 scholars; and in 1857- 
58 there were 1,336 village schools with 12,024 
scholars. Do you not think that enough of money 


was spent from the village cess considering the 
small number of schools ? 

A. 17 .—My objection is, not that more money 
was not expended on the existing schools, but that 
more schools were not established with the money 
in hand. If the year was spent in enquiry, that 
should have been paid for from the general reve¬ 
nues, not from the village cess, and all accumu¬ 
lations from that cess should have been kept for 
the purpose for which it was collected. That 
purpose was, primarily, the support of village 
indigenous schools; and, secondly, of such Govern¬ 
ment village schools as would have served as 
models for the indigenous schools. I hope that 
Appendix VI to my report to the Commission will 
sufficiently establish this. 

Dr. Leitner, at the close of his cross-exami¬ 
nation, expressed a strong desire to be allowed to 
substantiate other statements which he had ad¬ 
vanced in his evidence-in-chief, but which had not 
been touched upon in the cross-examination. He 
desired either that the Commission should examine 
him further, or accept his statements as correct. 

The President, however, while thanking Dr. 
Leitner for the directness of his replies, and the 
valuable information furnished, declined to examine 
him at greater length. 

No. 335, 6th July 1857. 

Extract from Report of the Department of Public In¬ 
struction, Punjab, for 1856-57. 

Private Schools enjoying rent-free land. 

Para. 80. —“ You are aware that it was a common 

custom in former times to 
— give grants of rent-free 

District. Locality. Grant. land to persons who were 

_bound in return to teach 

Amritsar. Sultanpur. One well. youth. Most of these 
sialkot . Badanath . 37 Gumaoe. grants, the conditions of 
Ludhiana. Jtw™ 0 ? • which were probably very 

Do. Fakpattan. 150 Rupees, little attended to, have been 
. resumed, but I have been 
officially informed of their 
being allowed, on the condition above mentioned, at the 
places noted in the margin. In all such cases the school 
is now considered subject to Government inspection, and 
will be gradually made to conform to the rules laid down 
for 1 per cent, tehsili schools, as each case may require." 


Translation of the Answers of the Ma.jla.s-I-Isla.mia, Lahore, to the Questions 

framed by the Education Commission. 


Preliminary Statement. 

The Association, before proceeding to answer 
the questions, begs to state that what they have 
recorded as their opinion is correct to the best of 
their judgment and belief, and that in answering 
each question they have had in view the real 
wants of the country and of the people at large, 
and what course would, under the present circum¬ 
stances, be best adapted to further the cause of 
education in this province. The Association has 
read with great interest the Resolution of the 
Government of India, and they were very anxious 
that their opinion should he in conformity with 
the wishes of the Government; but considering 
all the questions put by the Commission, tlie Asso¬ 
ciation thought that it would be misrepresenting 
the facts, if they were not to state the real re¬ 


quirements of the country. It is understood that 
the object of the Government of India, by the 
appointment of the Commission, is to give effect 
to the provisions of the Educational despatch of 
1854; but it is believed that it is far from the in¬ 
tention of Government that the Commission should 
overlook the real interest of the country. 

The Muhammadan Association of Lahore, which 
is in a manner connected with the whole province, 
is not only of opinion that Government should 
merely supervise education, but also that it should 
let the Educational Department have the direct 
management of it until Natives become as able 
and efficient as Europeans are to take the manage¬ 
ment of education in their own hands. This is 
more or less the case in almost every part of the 
country, hut it is especially so in the Pan jab, which 
has been lately annexed. This renders it neces- 
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sary that the Government shouli keeptlie manage¬ 
ment of education in its own han ds for a long time. 
The members of the Association are unanimously 
of opinion that Urdu should cortinue to be recog¬ 
nised as the dialect of the people, and more en¬ 
couragement should be given to the Muhammadan 
students by means of exemption from fees, grant 
of scholarships, award of prizes, and such like 
measures. The reason for asking for this con¬ 
cession is that Muhammadans, as compared with 
their fellow-countrymen of other creeds, are in a 
backward state. 

The Association has been requested by the people 
of the province to lay a great stress on the above two 
points, and they have therefore authorised Sayyid 
Nadir Ali Shah Saifi, their representative, to dis¬ 
cuss them before the Commission to the best of 
his ability, and the Association hopes that the 
worthy President and the members of the board 
will be pleased to take his representations into 
their favourable consideration. For their doing 
so, the Muhammadans of the Punjab will be much 
debted to the Commission. 

Answers to the Qhi stions. 

Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—The Association consists of Native 
gentlemen, Government officials, merchants, edi¬ 
tors of newspapers, and traders. Some of these 
gentlemen have had and have still connection 
with the Educational Departmen t, and others have 
had special opportunities of making themselves 
acquainted with the system of education and the 
working of the department. Some of the mem¬ 
bers take great interest in the cause of educa¬ 
tion. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education lias been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements n the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—In our opinion the system of primary 
education is placed on a sound basis, the only 
defect being that education impai ted is not accord¬ 
ing to the tastes and requirements of the differ¬ 
ent classes of the people. In our opinion educa¬ 
tion given in cities where the object of people 
is Government employ, in towns where are arti- 
zans, and in villages which are generally inhabited 
by cultivators, would be such as to meet their 
respective wants. 

The following books should be added to the 
scheme of duties for primary schools : Caligra- 
phy and specimens of letter-writing to the schools 
situated iu large cities, books on art atid industry 
to those in towns, and treatises on agriculture to 
those in villages. For the completion of the 
studies of the boys reading in the two last-men¬ 
tioned institutions, there should be a school 
in each district and a college in the province. 

The Association is glad to learn that the Gov¬ 
ernment is contemplating the opening of colleges 
for instruction in industrial arts and agriculture. 
The introduction of books on morals into the 
course of instruction prescribed tor the primary 
schools is greatly needed in our ooinion. Besides 
this, the teachers should give practical training in 
manners. 


Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —In our province primary education is 
sought for by the people in general. Sweepers, 
Sansis, and other wandering and criminal tribes 
hold aloof from it, the reason being that they 
are a degenerated people, and that they are too 
much addicted to a nomadic and free life. We 
regret to say that Muhammadans do not avail them¬ 
selves even of primary education. They are as 
backward in primary as in secondary and college 
education. They appreciate education so much 
that it forms part of their customs and usages. 
For instance, every Muhammadan is desirous of 
performing the ceremony of Bismilla (i.e., the 
ceremony performed on the first day of a boy’s 
going to school), and in most cases the cele¬ 
bration of this ceremony is regarded not less im¬ 
portant than that of marriage. But it is much 
to be regretted that for different reasons the zeal 
which they show for the education of their child¬ 
ren in the commencement gradually dies away. 
Poverty is the chief cause of the withdrawal of 
Muhammadans from schools. The attitude of some 
of the people towards the education of low classes, 
such as Changars, Sansis, is unfavourable ; but the 
Association, which insists upon giving education to 
every class of people, does not think it proper to 
exclude the children of the above-mentioned tribes 
from the benefit of primary education, for whom, 
however, separate schools should be opened. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
j exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
I of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener¬ 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools ? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indige¬ 
nous schools can be turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education, and what is 
the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are 
the masters willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it 
be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —Indigenous schools still exist in many 
places, hut we cannot ascertain their exact num¬ 
ber. We cannot say how far they are a relic of 
the ancient village system. There are many in¬ 
digenous Muhammadan schools in the Panjab, and 
they are far superior in every respect to similar 
schools kept by pandas and bliais; in these schools 
hooks in Persian literature and on religion, and in 
some arithmetic or book-keeping, are taught. 
Some of the qualified maulvis teach promising 
scholars in higher branches of literature; science, 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics (according to 
the old system), traditional sayings, evidences of 
Muhammadanism, commentary on the Kuran and 
general knowledge, philosophy (according to the 
Greek system). There is no fixed rate of fees 
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in indigenous schools. Some respectable Muham¬ 
madan gentlemen have opened such schools at 
their own residence, and engaged teachers for the 
instruction of their children, where the children of 
their poor neighbours also receive education gratis. 
Some celebrated maulvis receive help in the 
shape of donations from different parts of the 
country and give instruction without any remu¬ 
neration. There are also some schools of this 
kind where the parents and guardians of pupils 
pay the teachers in cash or in kind according to 
their means. The profession of the teachers of 
such schools is generally hereditary, and they are 
the sons of mulias j but in some cases other 
persons after receiving education take up this 
profession. 

Their attainments are of different standards, 
some are poor in qualifications, others possess 
excellent attainments; but for the most part the 
education received by the latter is of the old type, 
and does not consequently meet the requirements of 
the present age. Considering the present require¬ 
ments they cannot be turned to good account as a 
part of the system of national education. The teach¬ 
ers of indigenous schools will, we conceive, gladly 
accept State aid ; but it will be difficult for them 
to conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given. Of course, the national schools, which may 
hereafter be established on sound principles, will 
adhere to the conditions of the grant-in-aid sys¬ 
tem and meet the real wants of the people. The 
system of grant-in-aid, as far as we know, does 
not probably extend to indigenous schools, nor 
is there any need of it. 

Qnes. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—The education of boys instructed at 
home is upon the old system. Some people have 
recently added the study of English and general 
knowledge to the course of instruction. But 
generally a boy educated at home cannot compete 
with one educated at a school, at examinations 
qualifying for public service. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government de¬ 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural dis- 
ricts? Can you enumerate the private agen¬ 
cies which exist for promoting primary in¬ 
struction ? 

Ans. 6 .—In our opinion Government cannot 
depend on the private efforts of even the inha¬ 
bitants of cities, much less can it upon those of 
the rural districts, though it may only be for im¬ 
parting elementary instruction. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts, 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the pro¬ 
per limits of the control to be exercised by 
such bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—Until the country is thoroughly ad¬ 
vanced in education and enlightenment, and until 
competent and able men are forthcoming, we are 
unable to say that the funds assigned for pri¬ 
mary education in rural districts will be advan¬ 
tageously administered by the district and local 
boards. 


Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—We are unable to suggest that any 
kind of school should be entrusted to Municipa¬ 
lities for management and support. Schools situ¬ 
ated in some cities and towns are supported by 
their respective Municipalities, and where funds 
do not admit of sufficient aid being given, Gov¬ 
ernment should make up the difference by a grant 
from the provincial funds. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

Ans. 9. —In our province men who have passed 
the Normal school examination are appointed 
teachers in primary schools, and their attainments 
are generally fair. It is much to be regretted that 
most of these teachers are wanting in morality, 
and consequently they cannot exert a beneficial in¬ 
fluence among the villagers. Their appointments 
as members of district and Municipal committees 
would improve their position. 

Qnes. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should 
any special means be adopted for making the in¬ 
struction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —We have replied to this in our an¬ 
swer to question No. 2. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular taught in our schools 
is Urdu, which very much resembles the Panjabi, 
It has made a wonderful progress in this country, 
and is soon developing into a language, and is 
understood everywhere. The country has de¬ 
rived great benefit from this language, which has 
created a useful vernacular literature for the 
whole province. In support of our view that 
Urdu should remain the dialect of this province, 
the Association has asked its representative, Syyid 
Nadir Ali Shah Saifi, to give his reasons in full on 
this point. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by re¬ 
sult suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —In our opinion the system of pay¬ 
ment by results is suitable for the promotion of 
education amongst poor and ignorant people. The 
pupils of these schools should be awarded scholar¬ 
ships, as it will induce them to complete their 
education. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —We do not know what fees are 
levied in primary schools situated in villages; but 
in all schools of this grade attached to the dis¬ 
trict schools, the rate of fees from annas 2 to 
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R2 varies according to tlie means of the parents 
of a boy, which, in the opinion of the Associa¬ 
tion, is sufficiently high. Besides lowering the 
scale of fees generally, a nominal fee should only 
be realised from the poor boys, and children of 
really indigent parents should be exempted. 
These concessions should be more liberally made 
in favour of Muhammadans who are in a backward 
state even in primary education. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —The funds assigned for primary 
schools should not be spent on schools situated 
in towns, where the number of children of 
agriculturists receive education to a very limit¬ 
ed extent. The saving thus effected would he 
applied for opening more primary schools and 
making them more efficient. The district and 
Municipal boards should he ash ed to assign more 
funds for opening more schools in villages and 
towns respectively. Government should also be 
requested to give more aid under the grant-in-aid 
system rules. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of 
the higher order have been closed or transferred 
to the management of local bodies, as con¬ 
templated in paragraph 62 of the despatch 
of 1854 ? And what do you regard as the chief 
reasons why more effect has not been given to 
that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —Government has abolished Delhi Col¬ 
lege, which has disheartened people very much. 
We have not read the Section Ob of the Education 
despatch of 1854. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect ? 

Ans. 16. —In our opinion tin; time has not come 
for Government to withdraw from the manage¬ 
ment of any higher institutions or to transfer 
them with or without a grant-in- aid to any private 
bodies. In the former case the higher institutions 
will be closed, in the latter they will be neglected 
to a great extent. Government should wait pati¬ 
ently for some time. Meanwhile it should devise 
means to spread education among people, and in¬ 
crease the number of higher institutions. By 
doing so Government will create a class of able 
and competent men who will be able to carry out 
the wishes of Government. Ai; present there are 
only the Missionary gentlemen, who in the event of 
Government closing its institutions, will open 
their schools. But we beg to represent to Gov¬ 
ernment in a spirit of loyalty that people do not 
like the institutions opened by the Missionaries, as 
religious instruction is also imparted in them. 
Besides, the teachers that are generally engaged 
for these institutions are low paid, and conse¬ 
quently they are less able and efficient than those 
employed in Government schools. If Govern¬ 
ment were to rely on the efforts of Missionary 
gentlemen and close its schools, the interests of 
education will be injured, and it will also be poli¬ 
tically inexpedient. 

Panj4b. 


Ques. 17. —In the province with which you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —In the Panjab, as far as our know¬ 
ledge extends, there is not a single gentleman who 
is both able and ready to come forward and aid, 
even more extensively than heretofore, in the 
establishment of schools and colleges upon the 
grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, wliat measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing? 

Ans. 18. —If the local authority were to an¬ 
nounce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of 
higher institutions, the best course for it to adopt 
in the meanwhile, in order to stimulate private 
effort, would be to take steps for the extension of 
primary and secondary education, and invite the 
attention of people to take the management of 
such schools in their own hands. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (b) boys' 
schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Am. 19. —We have no objection to the prin¬ 
ciples of the grant-in-aid and to the conditions 
under which such aid is given. It is sufficient to 
strengthen the maintenance of the schools and 
colleges opened under the grant-in-aid system. 
The Association, however, considers necessary the 
addition of the two following conditions :— 

Firstly. —Should the Muhammadans who are in 
a backward state desire to open schools 
for primary or high education, the 
Association thinks that Government, 
as a special case, should encourage 
them by supplementing such contri¬ 
bution to the extent of two-thirds for 
such purposes. This indulgence is in¬ 
dispensable, though it may be for a 
limited time only. 

Secondly. —In grant-in-aid preference should be 
given to national schools, started by 
the Natives of the country, over similar 
institutions opened by foreign agencies. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The addition of religious books to the 
scheme of studies is calculated to lead to the im¬ 
provement of both morals and manners provided 
such teaching is from the student's own sacred 
books ; but as it is impossible to introduce such 
teaching in Government schools, the best substitute 
for it would be to have books inculcating good 
morals and manners. 

Ques. 21. —Wliat classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 

1C2 
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the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The middle and lower classes, and 
specially the former, avail themselves of Govern¬ 
ment and middle schools and colleges for the edu¬ 
cation of their children. The children of wealthy 
people and raises only do not derive much benefit 
from such institutions. It is true to some extent 
that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for 
education. The rate of fees payable in every 
class of the college in our province is fi‘2 a 
month. But in our opinion the time has not as yet 
come to raise the scale of fees. We regret to say 
that no indulgence is shown to poor boys. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 22. —There is no school or college in our 
province supported entirely by fees. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —In our opinion it is not possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com¬ 
petition with a similar Government institution. 
It might become so, however, when such schools 
will be opened by able and competent men. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24.-— Yes, in our opinion the cause of 
education has been much injured by double set of 
examinations. It is advisable that until the 
Pan jab University College is raised to the status 
of a University, the text-books of the Calcutta 
University should only be taught. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Yes ; educated Natives find employ¬ 
ment though with some difficulty, but in most 
eases the appointments obtained are not remunera¬ 
tive and are below the position and attainments 
of the recipients. The educated Muhammadans, 
however, find it difficult to get a situation, as their 
fellow-countrymen exercise a great influence in all 
public offices, 

Ques. 26, —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans, 26. —Yes ; the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools is calculated to store the mind of 
those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance exa¬ 
mination of the University ? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi¬ 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. — Yes ; sometimes it happens that 
the attention of the pupils and teachers is unduly 


directed to the Entrance examination of the 
University, which undoubtedly impairs the prac¬ 
tical value of education. 

Ques. 28 —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance examination is un¬ 
duly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —No ; the number of candidates is not 
large in comparison with the requirements of the 
country, as the number of graduates in our 
country is still very limited, so is tire case with 
the matriculated students. In our opinion, in this 
age of progress, civilisation, and enlightenment, al¬ 
most every person should receive education up to 
that standard. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —We learn that in this province there 
is only a sum of B.1,400 assigned for scholar¬ 
ships, and according to the recent rules scholar¬ 
ships are awarded to successful candidates only. 
In our opinion the sum assigned is very inadequate, 
and the restrictions imposed very hard, as it does 
not materially benefit poor and indigent pupils. 
Scholarships are not opened to aided schools. 

The Association, however, trusts that provision 
will be made for giving scholarships in schools 
which may hereafter be established by tire com¬ 
bined efforts of the Natives of the country. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Yes; Municipal support is at present 
extended to the aided schools belonging to mission 
or other bodies, but people disapprove of such aid 
in the case of the former. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31.— -The University curriculum affords 
sufficient training for teachers employed for teach¬ 
ing English, but Normal schools are needed for the 
purpose of training Persian teachers. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what res¬ 
pect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —The system of school inspection pur¬ 
sued in this province is not thorough. But 
European and Native officers of districts and 
tahsildarSy should be asked to make frequent in¬ 
spections. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33.— In our opinion the method of se¬ 
curing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination would be to confer 
titles and khilats upon those who may be both able 
and willing to undertake this work. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The Association has had no sufficient 
time to examine minutely the text-books in use in 
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the schools of this province, bat on the whole it is 
of opinion that they are suitabl e. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

dns. 36. —The state of this province, at least 
with regard to education, is such as to induce and 
ask Government to keep the entire scheme of edu. 
cation in its own hands for a long time to come. 

Q lies. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upm local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government to 
a large extent from the direct management of 
schools would be greatly detrimental to the spread 
of education, 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawal to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or college s, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, the Associa¬ 
tion apprehends that the standard of instruction 
would deteriorate greatly. Perhaps a few Mis¬ 
sionaries may come forward to take up the 
management of Government schools; but this 
course will be likely to create general discontent. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39 .—No ; but is desirable. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Ans. 40 .—Yes ; in some of )ur Government 
schools, steps have been taken for promoting the 
physical well-being of our students ; but this 
system should be introduced :n almost every 
school as far as practicable In our opinion every 
hoy in a school should be obliged to take some 
bodily exercise, and arrangements should be made 
by the department for superintending sports. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —Yes; indigenous schools for girls in 
our province exist in cities and large towns. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —Some progress has been made by the 
department in instituting female schools, but 
they are still inefficient. The Missionaries have 
also opened such schools, but generally they are 
not popular among people. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 


Ans. 43. —There are no mixed schools in this 
country, and they are repugnant to the feelings of 
Muhammadans specially. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —The Muhammadans disapprove the 
appointment of male teachers in female schools, 
and they equally dislike to see women of low 
castes employed as teachers. So the only course 
left to be adopted is to induce the respectable and 
high caste Muhammadans to educate their 
daughters by holding out to them the hopes of 
distinction. Thus respectable women who acquire 
good proficiency in learning may he called upon to 
assist in the work of teaching. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls' schools 
large in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys' schools ; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —The grants to girls' schools are not 
larger in amount, hut certainly they are on less 
onerous terms which we consider indispensably 
necessary. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies ; and how far would it he pos¬ 
sible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —The real object of Missionary ladies in 
taking share in the promotion of female education 
is proselytism, which is spreading a general dis¬ 
content. The co-operation of other ladies, who 
have the real good of the country at heart, will 
be welcomed ; hut it is much to he regretted that 
the number of such philanthropic ladies is very 
limited. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure 
incurred by the Government on high education 
in your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —In our province there is no part of 
the expenditure incurred by the Government on 
high education unnecessary; on the contrary, 
demand for high education has reached such a 
stage that in our opinion the funds assigned for 
it are inadequate. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —In some places Government insti¬ 
tutions have been set up where mission schools 
already existed; hut we do not consider this step 
at all objectionable ; it is quite consistent with the 
policy of Government to do so, 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the ^Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high educa¬ 
tion ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management? 

Ans. 50. —No ; there is no foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher 
education. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 
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Ant. 51. —The system of appointing pupil-teach¬ 
ers is in force in the village schools, but we do 
not know how it works. 

Ques 52. —Is there any tendency to raise pri¬ 
mary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely ? Should measures he taken to cheek 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —There is no tendency to raise primary 
into secondary schools unnecessarily or prematurely. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ans. 53.— Yes; the rate of fees should vary 
according to the means of the parents or guar¬ 
dians of the pupils. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —In this province the profession of 
teaching has not yet become a profitable one, and 
a few educated men opened schools in different 
places, but they were not successful. 

Ques. 56. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants-in- 
aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best applied ? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as a good one ? 

Ans. 56. —The system of assigning grants-in- 
aid of the salaries of the certificated teachers can 
best be applied in primary schools. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross ex¬ 
pense do you think that the grants-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —Half of the amount of the gross ex¬ 
pense should be given as grant-in-aid under the 
ordinary circumstances in case of colleges and 
schools of all grades. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Ans. 58. —The maximum number of pupils that 
can be efficiently taught as a class by one in¬ 
structor should be 15 in a primary school, 25 in 
that of the middle, and 30 in that of upper schools 
and colleges. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in col¬ 
leges be paid by the term, or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —In our opinion fees in colleges should 
be paid by month. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —The strict interpretation of the prin¬ 
ciple of religious neutrality does not at all require 
the withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools. Instead of 
books on religious principles Government can add 
books on morals to the scheme of studies prescribed 
for schools and colleges. 

Ques. 61 .—Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im¬ 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Ans. 61 .—Appointment of University professors 
will have an important effect in improving the 


quality of high education. The Association is 
glad to find that this course is adopted by the 
Educational Department in this province. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —It is desirable that promotion from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province. In case of 
clever and promising boys failing by chance, it is 
preferable that they should be promoted by the 
school authorities. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —Yes, there are such arrangements in 
this province. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct manage^ 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
I other colleges ; and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —Time has not come for the Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw from the direct management 
of higher institutions in case of able and compe¬ 
tent Natives coming forward to open colleges on 
the grant-in-aid system. Government should still 
retain one college under its direct management in 
each province as a model for other colleges. 

Ques, 65 .—How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard? 

Ans. 65 .—The appointment of European pro¬ 
fessors of English literature in colleges teaching up 
to the B.A. standard is indispensably necessary. 
The other subjects can be efficiently taught by 
Native professors. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed 
or likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —There is no college at present in this 
province under Native management; but in the 
event of there being one, European professors are 
likely to be employed. In the Muhammadan col¬ 
lege at Aligarh, which is under Native manage¬ 
ment, European professors are employed. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province ( e.g ., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided ? 

Ans. 67. —Yes; the circumstances of Muham¬ 
madans are such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment in the matter of English education. These 
circumstances, as far as our knowledge goes, are 
not provided for in this province. Government 
should, as a special case, exempt the poor Muham¬ 
madan boys from paying fees and award scholar¬ 
ships to them; and if Muhammadans should desire 
to open schools under the grant-in-aid system, in 
which English be also taught along with other 
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subjects, the proportion. o£ Government grant 
should be two-thi»ds of the whole expenditure.. 
We have asked our representative to give full ex¬ 
planation on this point before the Commission. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative insti¬ 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —The existence of a mission school in 
any place would not justify the withdrawal of a 
Government institution. When, national schools 
would be established on a satisfactory footing. 
Government may be justified in doing so, but even 
then, before taking the step it should consider 
whether the remaining schools ca.n fully meet the 
educational requirements of the locality. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with correspond¬ 
ing institutions under European management ? 

Ans. 69. —In this province there is no school at 
present under Native management which is able to 
compete successfully with a similar Government 
institution. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —In our opinion the grant-in-aid rules 
in this province are by no means onerous and j 
complicated ; but considering the backward state 
of Muhammadans, they may with advantage be 
relaxed in their case. 

The Association teas represented personally 
by its Maulni, Sayyid Nadir Ali Shah 
Shariji, who was cross-examined ver¬ 
bally by Haji Ghulam IIassan, as 
follows :— 

Q. 1 .—In you* answer 2, what lo you mean by 
“ a sound basis ” for the primary education in the 
Pan jab ? Do you mean in respect of the subjects 
taught or of the persons reached ? 

A. I ,—On the present system a good foundation 
is laid for higher education. 

Q. 2.— How do you think that a knowledge of 
agriculture can be imparted in primary schools ? 
Is it not a matter of practice rather than of book- 
knowledge. 

A. 2. —The principles of' agriculture can be 
taught in schools. 

Q, 3, — Was there ever in the Panjab a private 
school in which agriculture was taught ? 

A. 3. —As there were no regular schools for 
secular science in general, so there was none for 
agriculture in particular. 

Q, 4 .—You recommend that there should be an 
agricultural school in each district , and an agri¬ 
cultural college in each province. From what 
source do you propose that the expenses should be 
provided ? 

A. 4 .—Partly from imperial funds, partly from 
Municipal. 

Q. 5. —What sorts of books do you refer to qpder 
the head of books of morality ? 

A. 5. —I cannot name any in particular, but I 
mean such hooks as would teach good manners, 
reverence to parents, and a proper sense of duty 
to the Government. 

Q. 6. —If there is a general desire for education 
Panjab. 


among the people, why do the statistics show as 
present in school so small a proportion of the boys 
of school-going age ? 

A. 6 .—The Muhammadans at least have a gene¬ 
ral desire for education, but on account of poverty 
they cannot attend in large numbers. As to 
the Hindus, only those few attend Government 
primary schools who wish to go on for higher 
education and Government service. The masses 
who only wish to learn what is connected with 
their own callings attend mahajani and other indi¬ 
genous schools. 

Q. 7 .—You think that Mussalmans show much 
anxiety for education, because they make an impor¬ 
tant occasion of “ the Bismilla; ” is this connected 
with religious matters, or with secular ? 

A. 7 .—It is connected with secular as well as 
religious matters. 

Q. 8. —Were you' not yourself taught in an 
indigenous school, as well as many other highly- 
educated gentlemen ? 

A. 8. —I was in an indigenous school for ten 
years, and about three and a half years in a Gov¬ 
ernment school. Many other respected and well- 
known educated men, according to the old ideas, 
were similarly taught. But these are not regarded 
as “ educated ” by men of the new school. 

Q. 9. —Do you know any particular instances in 
which indigenous schools have refused to conform 
to the rules for grants-in-aid, or is this an idea 
only of your own ? 

A. 9. —I know specially of one indigenous 
school. This was never asked by the department 
whether it would accept a grant, and so it never 
offered to .conform to the rules. This is a special 
case. 

Q. 10. —There are about 60,000 boys being 
taught in indigenous schools, ought not Govern¬ 
ment to take some care of these ? 

A. 10. —Certainly the department should do 
so ; but efforts should be made to bring these 
schools more into accord with modern ideas. 

Q. 11. —Are the boys in indigenous schools 
deficient in all subjects ? Are they not superior 
to boys from Government schools in literature ? 

A. 11. —They are better in Urdu literature ; but 
as their education does not agree with the require- 
' ments of the department and of modern ideas, they 
do not compare well with Government schoolboys. 

Q. 12. —Why do you object to Municipal com¬ 
mittees taking charge of education ? 

A. 12. —Because they are too much influenced 
by the official chairman. 

Q. 13. —Would you have any objection to the 
introduction of Panjabi in our schools ? 

A. 13. —There is no literature in Panjabi, nor 
is there any character. 

Q. 14. —Is there a character called Gurmukhi ? 

A. 14. —That is a religious character of the 
Sikhs only. 

Q. 15. —If Bible-teaching were made optional 
in mission schools, would there be the same objec¬ 
tion to them ? 

A. lo .—If the Missionaries would really not 
insist on religious teaching, prayers, or preaching, 
there would be no objection. 

Q. 16. —To what defects in the system of in¬ 
spection do you refer in your Answer 32 ? 

A. 16. —The Director and inspectors, when they 
come to a school, look to the roof and the walls, 

lu3 
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but never make any real inspection of the boys. 
Village schools are never inspected by European 
officers. 


Q. 17 .—Is there any physical training in the 
Normal School or Training College at Lahore. 

A. 17.— I have not heard of any. 


Evidence of E. O’Brien, Esq., Deputy Commissioner of Multan. 


Qties. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ana. 1 .—I have been District and Settlement 
Officer in the Panjab for seventeen years, and 
Examiner to the Panjab University College for 
three or four years. My remarks will be confined 
to the subject of primary education, and will be 
based on a close observation of the primary schools 
in the backward district of Muzaffargarh, where I 
have been nine years. 

Quea. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction? 

Ana. 2 .—The system of primary education is 
sufficient in supplying instruction for as many of 
the people as care to avail themselves of it, but 
fails to produce boys sufficiently educated to trans¬ 
act such business as might be expected from them 
after five years’ schooling, which is the period the 
primary course is supposed to take. It is a com¬ 
mon complaint' among the people that a boy who 
lias finished the primary course is not able to write 
or read a letter, to write a receipt for money, to 
write acknowledgment of service on a court 
summons. Such boys require to be attached to 
an educated man after leaving school, in order to 
render them capable of such simple work as that 
of a deliverer of letters or a pound-keeper. The 
primary course is finished at too early an age, 
generally thirteen or fourteen. Boys leave school, 
and unless their circumstances bring them into 
connection with reading and writing, they en¬ 
tirely forget what they have learnt. The follow¬ 
ing is the scheme of studies for the highest class 
in primary schools : — 

Urdu, Beading .—From various books and 
newspapers ; grammar exercises in pars¬ 
ing, writing copies, dictation, and letter¬ 
writing. 

Persian Beading ,—Selections from Gulistan 
and Bostan, Grammar, Mazdar-i-Fayuz 
(an excellent Persian grammar). 

Translation .—From Persiau to Urdu and 
vice versal. 

Arithmetic. —Practice, square measure, ratio 
and proportion, rule of three, simple 
and compound interests, decimal frac¬ 
tions. 

Mensuration. —Misbah-ul-Masahat. 

Geography .—Names of the countries of the 
world, with their capitals and chief 
natural features. 

This seems to me an excellent scheme (with 
exception of the text-book on mensuration, which 
is an obsolete treatise in which the loug and 
square measures, used in the North-Western 
Provinces and unknown here, are taught), but 
it is never taught. Boys rarely get beyond the 
seventeenth page of Mazar-i-Fayuz, which only 


brings them to the end of the Persian roots. The 
book contains 132 pages. In arithmetic none 
of the subjects are completely taught, except 
rule of three. Mensuration is never taught 
unless great pressure is brought to bear on the 
teachers. It is discouraged, because the inspector 
of schools never examines in it. Geography 
is not taught, or, if taught, is not understood. 

I do not think that the studies prescribed for the 
higher class can be mastered in one year, which is 
the time boys remain in the fifth elites. The period 
of study in the primary course is too short. The 
boys are turned out too young. The prescribed 
studies are imperfectly taught. These faults are 
aggravated by a practice which is caused by the 
wish to show results. A superficial examination 
is made by the inspector and chief mohurrir. 
Sometimes four schools have been examined in one 
day. A certain number-of boys are pronounced 
to have passed the primary examination, and the 
inspector then orders them to be. expelled from 
school (Madrasa se Itharij kiye jdwen). Those 
boys have really not passed. They are not fit for 
any employment requiring education, but if next 
year the inspector finds a passed (khdrij) boy in 
the school, the master and chief mohurrir will cer¬ 
tainly be censured. The course is too short, and is 
imperfectly performed ; and these defects are aggra¬ 
vated by the action of the Educational Department. 
The inspection of the primary schools is performed 
in a very perfunctory way. The inspection does 
not always take place at the school. The boys are 
obliged to attend the inspector’s camp at a dis¬ 
tance. Thus many defects escape notice; e.g., 
want of accommodation, want of maps, objection¬ 
able objects in the neighbourhood of the school- 
house. The inspector has not the opportunity of 
observing whether the boys are cheerful and 
happy or whether the discipline is good. He has 
no opportunity of seeing the parents. Then, too 
much is attempted in one day. To examine three 
or four schools in one day is a physical impossibi¬ 
lity, and should never be attempted. Where 
schools are numerous, as in the Lahore circle, 
some such arrangement must be made if the in¬ 
spector is to even set eyes on the boys under 
education ; but in this district there are only 25 
schools in 3,000 square miles. I hope it will not 
be thought from my remarks that I have any 
animosity against the local inspector, who has 
always been my excellent friend. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of- society ? 

Ans. 3 .—Primary instruction is sought by the 
people in general. In this district the population 
is 338,604. persons. Of these, 86 per cent, are 
Muhammadans, 12 per cent. Hindus, 2 per cent. 
Sikhs and others. In 1881-82, 1,618 boys 

attended school. Of these, 777 were Hindus 
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822 Muhammadans, 27 Sikhs and others. The 
boys belonged to every class of the people. I 
have seen Hindu and Muhammadan sweepers, 
and the lowest fishing and hunting tribes at 
school. No classes hold aloof or are practically 
excluded from the schools. The influential classes 
are daily oeeoming more desirous of the spread 
of primary education, while they complain of the 
uncompleteness of the education given. 

Clues, 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a 
relic of an ancient village system ? Can you de¬ 
scribe the subjects and character of the instruction 
given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue? What fees are taken from the scholars? 
From what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what is tide best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and 
to conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

Arts. 4 .—There are numerous indigenous 
schools in this and the neighbouring districts. 
They are in no way a relic of an ancient village 
system. Their origin is derived from the popu¬ 
larity of some mosque for turning out educated 
boys, or from the ancient custom in a family or 
tribe for having their children educated. I know 
a tribe of Surhanf Biluches which is as notorious for 
the number of its educated men as it is for the 
number and daring of its thieves. The subjects 
taught are the alphabet, the Kurdn aud short 
treatises on religious matters, such as prayers 
and fasting, e.g., Nam-i-Hak, Tuhfatul-nasaih 
Nijat-ul-Mominin Paki Roti (by rote), and little 
Persian, The Gulistan and Tusaf and Zulaikha 
are the favourite books aud letter-writing. No 
arithmetic is taught. I knew one Hindu indi¬ 
genous school where writing in the mercantile 
character, the multiplication table up to 16x16, 
and practice, were taught. The character of the 
education, as far as it goes in the indigenous 
schools, is better than in the Government schools. 
There is no discipline at all in these schools. 
No fees are taken. The teacher gets his food 
and a present of grain at harvest. The masters 
are generally the village ;mullas. No arrange¬ 
ments have been made for training or providing 
masters, I think these schools could be best 
turned to account by giving grants-in-aid accord¬ 
ing to results to the teachers, on condition of 
their improving their teaching hy the addition of 
arithmetic and Urdu. The masters are williug to 
accept State aid, and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given. In the South-Western 
Panjab grants-in-aid have been given this year 
as follows:— 

Multan to five schools. 

Dera-Ghazi Khan to four schools, 

Jhaug to four schools. 

Muzaffargarh to seven schools. 

In my opinion the encouragement of the indi¬ 
genous schools will afford a better means for 
extending primary education than any other that 
cau be devised. These schools-are very numer¬ 


ous and popular. The grant-in-aid system is 
capable of great extension. . It is the only means 
by which female education can be introduced. 
The people have refused all offers to start girls'’ 
schools, though in every village girls may be seen 
learning the Kurdn by rote. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —A very few well-to-do men give their 
children home education. My experience of home- 
taught boys makes me think them deficient, but 
the district inspector of Multan tells me that, 
except in arithmetic) they are superior to sehdol- 
taught boys; but from this want they fail to pass 
at examinations. A Government cannot depend 
at all on unaided effort for the supply of element¬ 
ary instructions. There will always be a number 
of the indigenous schools of the kind described in 
the answer to question 4, but no further aid cau 
be expected from private effort, nor will the indi¬ 
genous schools improve. These schools are the 
only private agency that exists for promoting 
primary education. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opiuion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by the district 
committees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Am. 7. — I think that funds assigned for pri¬ 
mary education could be most advantageously 
administered by district committees or local boards. 
Beyond protecting the school servants from arbi¬ 
trary dismissal; and insisting that the prescribed 
scheme of studies was followed, I would leave 
these bodies entirely uncontrolled. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elemeutary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —With the low state of education at 
present existing among Municipal committee 
members in the Puujab, I think that primary 
schools only should be managed entirely by Muni¬ 
cipal committees. Both primary, middle schools 
and higher schools in towns should be supported 
by Municipal committees; but middle and higher 
schools would for the present require a great deal 
of control either from the departmental officers 
or the civil officers of Government. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other thau increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

Ans. 9. —There is no system in force in the Pan¬ 
jab for providing teachers in the primary schools. 
Candidates for teachersbips which are, as a rule, very 
badly paid, are procured as best they can. From 
each district a few teachers are sent to the Normal 
school at Lahore. While there they are allowed 
a stipend from the district funds for the main- 
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tenance. This arrangement does not work well. 
Discipline in the Nonmal school is lax, and the 
men come back unimproved. The present social 
status of village schoolmasters is decidedly low, 
considering their position as having the charge 
of the children, and the fact that they are often 
the only men in the villages who can read or 
write. They do not always receive the support 
they should from Government officers. They are 
despised by other native officials on account of 
the lowness of their pay, As far as I kuow, 
they exert no influence among the villagers beyond 
what they secure by being able to render little 
services, such as reading and writing for the 
villagers. The district inspector, however, tells 
me that he thinks they do exert a beneficial 
influence. Their position might be improved by 
being better supported by Government officers. 
In each district there is a native official called 
district inspector or chief mohurrir, who super¬ 
vises the schools in the district. Some of these 
officials are first-rate men; others are decidedly 
the reverse. They are not controlled either by the 
district officer or by the departmental inspector, 
and practically have the making or marring of 
the teachers in their hands. They are inclined 
to make arbitrary -transfers of teachers, which 
disgust the latter and injure the schools. The 
teachers often require protection from those men, 
which the district officer, from the number of his 
duties and the departmental inspector from the 
size of his circle, cannot give. The position of 
teachers might also be improved by their being 
made members of the district and Municipal com¬ 
mittees, and by being appointed postmasters 
where village post offices -exist. But such at¬ 
tempts at improvement will be ineffectual without 
an increase of pay, which is at present absurdly 
small. There are thirty-nine teachers of primary 
schools in the Multan district who receive only 
K6 per month. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
specially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. iO.—Plane table surveying, if introduced 
into primary schools, would make them much 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes. No special 
means should be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in surveying efficient beyond providing the 
schools with sets of surveying instruments and 
prescribing a good text-book. 

Reading, notation and writing the mercantile 
character, locally known as Kiraki or Karaki, 
should be taught in the schools. It is a common 
complaint that our schools give no education use¬ 
ful to the mercantile classes. At the same time 
it is these classes which resort most to our 
schools. 

Ques. 11 .—Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11 .—Urdu is taught in the schools of 
the Panjab, but the dialect of the South-Western 
Panjab is Multani, which a man who understands 
Urdu only, or even Eastern Panjabi, cannot un¬ 
derstand. It is difficult to say whether the schools 
are on that account less useful and popular. It has 


never been attempted to teach Multani. There 
are no books in that dialect, nor is it even written 
in correspondence. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of edu¬ 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —I think the system of payment by 
results is an excellent one among a poor and igno¬ 
rant people. It will stimulate the teacher and 
also the headmen of the village who are the 
patrons of the village school. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ans. 13. —The system of fees in force in the 
Panjab is prescribed in the Director’s circular 
No. 10 of 1882. It is an elaborate scale laid 
down. There are six rates of fees depending on 
the income of the parents, and each rate varies 
in each class. The working of the incoifie-tax 
has shown the difficulty of discovering the 
amounts of incomes in this country. The system 
of school fees is unworkable from *the same 
reason. I would have one fee for the primary, 
one for the middle, and one for the upper school, 
and abolish the grades of income and differential 
class fees. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and secondly, 
bow they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ans. 14. —As already indicated, the number of 
primary schools can be increased by grants-in-aid 
of the .indigenous schools, and they can be render¬ 
ed more efficient by teaching mensuration and 
plane table surveying and the mercantile charac¬ 
ter, and, above all, by improving the inspection. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
coine forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17,~ I know many gentlemen in the 
Muzaffargarh district who are able and ready to 
come forward and aid the establishment of indi¬ 
genous schools on the grant-in-aid system. The 
district inspector of Multan assures me that there 
are many such gentlemen irv that district also, 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded, that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate? 

Ans. 21. —In proportion to the population, 
Hindu shop-keepers, bankers, and traders avail 
themselves- of the Government schools. The 
number of Muhammadan agriculturists at school 
is large relatively to other classes, but small com¬ 
pared with the total number of that class. The 
complaint is well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for their education; but this 
is due to a lax administration of the fee rules, and 
to impracticable rates of fees. The rates of fees 
payable for higher education are given in the 
Director’s circular No. 10 of 18S2, which is 
doubtless before the Commission. The rates are 
adequate, but require to be made uniform. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 
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Ans. 22 .—I know of no instance of a proprie¬ 
tary school or college supported entirely by fees, 
except the indigenous schools before referred to, 
which are supported by presents of food and 
grain. 

Educated Natives in the Par jab do not readily 
find remunerative employment. Most Deputy 
Commissioners try to find employment for the 
boys who have passed the middle school examina¬ 
tion during the year, but find themselves unable 
to do so. In this part of the Panjab, Government, 
including Railway service, is the only opening for 
educated men. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your 
province with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29 .—No scholarships are given in primary 
schools. Scholarships of R3 a month are given 
by district committees to the sons of agricul¬ 
turists attending the middle schools, and by Muni¬ 
cipalities to— 

1, Students attending a high or middle school 

in the town where the Municipality is 
located. 

2, Residents of the town who are sent to 

complete their education elsewhere. 

The rules for granting scholarships are given in 
the Director’s circular No, 4, dated 22nd February 
1882, which is doubtless in the hands of the Com¬ 
mission. I thiuk they are good. It is not often, 
however, that the inspector can select boys for 
scholarships. His circle is too large for him to 
have the personal knowledge to enable him to 
select suitable candidates. Scholarships are award¬ 
ed by the Education Departnunt to boys who 
have passed the middle school examination, to help 
them to prosecute their studies in high schools; 
and district and Municipal committees are allow¬ 
ed to give consolation scholarships to boys who 
pass the middle school, but fail to secure scholar¬ 
ships from the Education Department. Scholar¬ 
ships are given by district and Municipal com¬ 
mittees to boys who prosecute special studies, e.g., 
’medicine in the Medical College, Lahore; veteri¬ 
nary studies at Babugarh, Norsk-Western Prov¬ 
inces or Lahore, and Forestry. The rules for the 
granting of scholarships by the Education Depart¬ 
ment are doubtless before the Commission. 

Ques, 32 .—What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what res¬ 
pect is it capable of improvement? 

Ans. 32 .—In each district there is a Native 
inspector who supervises the schools and is respon¬ 
sible for thk submission of returns. The thirty- 
two districts of the Panjab are divided into four 
circles, over each of which is a departmental 
inspector. The Multan inspector’s circle consists 
of seven districts, all, except Bannu, of great size, 
thinly populated, and with schools sparsely scat¬ 
tered. From the great heat and want of accommo¬ 
dation, the inspector’s tours are restricted to six 
months in the year. He tries to see the boys of 
every school whether at the school or not. This 
is a task beyond the power of any man. His 
inspections and examinations are therefore perfunc- 
Jprily done. For the six months of the hot 
weather he is doing nothing. I think that the 
PanjfJb. 


circle inspectorships should be abolished, and the 
money spent in improving the district inspec¬ 
tors. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —If the indigenous schools are aided, 
as I have suggested, I think that voluntary agency 
for inspection will be forthcoming. Each of these 
schools has and will continue to have some local 
patron in the shape of an educated man among 
the lambardars or among the shop-keepers, who 
will doubtless take interest in the indigenous 
school and inspect it. They are many gentlemen 
who now visit the Government school, and it is 
probable that such men will be more interested in 
the indigenous school. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —Definite instruction in duty or in the 
principles of moral conduct occupies no place in 
the course of Government colleges and schools, 
and the want is a grave defect in the system of 
education. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Athletics are taught in a few colleges 
and schools, but there has been no systematic 
attempt to introduce athletics generally. Cricket 
where introduced, is much liked. I thiuk that in 
every school there should be a set of athletic appar¬ 
atus, say parrallel bars, horizontal bars, vaulting 
horse, giant stride, and Indian clubs. A teacher 
will be required at first. Regular instruction in 
athletics should form part of the school course. 
Cricket, where the ground renders it possible, should 
be introduced in every school. It is areal pleasure 
to see the difference produced in boys’ physique 
and looks where athletics and cricket are in use. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint¬ 
ed; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41.— There are indigenous schools for girls 
of the same kind as those for boys described in 
question 4 ; and it is the improvement of these 
schools that appears to me the only means of mak¬ 
ing female education general. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —I do not think the rate of fees should 
vary according to the means of the parents or 
guardians, simply because it is impossible to ascer¬ 
tain what the means of any individual are. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —In primary schools, I do not think a 
teacher can instruct more than twenty boys as 
a class. 

104 
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By the Rev. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. !,•— la what respect do you consider the 
indigenous education better than that given in the 
Government schools ? In thoroughness, or in prac¬ 
tical utility ? 

A. 1. —In thoroughness, so far as it goes. 

Q. 2. —You observe in your answer 7 that “ the 
indigenous schools will not improve. “ Do you 
think that grants-in-aid would have no effect, if 
judiciously managed, in improving such school ? 

A. 2. —I meant that unassisted they would not 
improve. If assisted, I think, as far as our small 
experience goes, they would improve exceedingly. 
I have seeu some capital indigenous schools, where 
local aid was granted at the rate of R1 per boy 
to the master. 

Q. 3. —Under whose control are the district 
inspectors placed, according to the theory of the 
system; and why do you think this control is 
ineffective ? 

A. 3. —They are under the district officer and 
under the inspector, more under the former, in 
their own esteem, as they get their pay from him. 
The objection to the district officer’s supervision 
is that he has too much and too various work to 
allow him to give sufficient attention to this. 
The objection to the inspector’s supervision is that 
his circle is too large to allow him to acquire the 
knowledge necessary for effective supervision. 

<2. 4. —Whose duty is it to see that the rules 
for the payment of fees are properly carried out? 

A. 4. —The district officer’s. Practically he can¬ 
not carry it out, on account of the unworkable 
scale of fees. 


By Haji Ghulam Hassan. 

Q. 1 .—On what grounds do you state that 
when a boy passed the primary examination, he is 
expelled from school under the order of the in¬ 
spector ? 

A. 1 .—That is the practice in the Multan circle. 
I know many individual cases of boys who actual¬ 
ly petitioned to he allowed to go on with their 
studies after being thus expelled. These were 
sometimes refused. 

Q. 2. —Do you remember to have seen or heard 
any instance where the chief mohurrir was censur¬ 
ed for this fault? 

A. 2. —I have known instances in which the 
chief mohurrir or head master was rebuked on this 
account by the inspector. 

Q. 3. — Do you think that for extension of 
grants in indigenous schools some modification in 
the grant-in-aid rules would be necessary ? 

A. 3. — I confess I am not sufficiently well 
acquainted with the grant-in-aid rules to lie able 
to say. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—When people complain of the incom¬ 
pleteness of primary education, do they really 
want education of a higher kind ? 

A. 1.— No; I think that they want the primary 
course to be more completely taught than at pre¬ 
sent. 

Q. 2.— Why did you not interfere if you thought 
the action of the inspector injudicious in removing 
passed boys from the schools ? 

A. 2. —I have interfered. 


Evidence of Dr. Rahim Khan, Khan Bahadur, Honorary Surgeon, Lahore. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—My experience on the subject of edu¬ 
cation has been gained principally in the Panjab. 
Ever since my connection with the province in 
1860, I have been an active member of every edu¬ 
cational movement in it. Thus, I have been a 
member of the Anjuman-i-Panjab for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge; a in mber of the Senate of 
the Panjab University College, and a member of 
the Text-Book Committee. Besides, I have al¬ 
ways taken an active part in the several education¬ 
al conferences that have been held in the Panjab. 

Ques. 2. — Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of admin¬ 
istration, or in the course of instruction? 

Ans. 2 .—I think that the system of primary 
education has been placed on an unsound basis in 
the Panjab. But before making any suggestions 
in the system of administration or in the course of 
instruction for the primary education, I would pro¬ 


pose to divide the primary education into two dis¬ 
tinct divisions, namely:— 

I.—Primary education for the townspeople. 

II.—Primary education for the village popula¬ 
tion. 

This division in the primary education is neces¬ 
sary, inasmuch as the requirements of the urban 
and rural population are quite distinct from each 
other. I would therefore propose that the course 
of instruction should also be distinct in the two 
divisions, thus:— 

I.—The Toion Schools. 

These schools should be divided into primary 
and secondary, there being no necessity for a go- 
between—the middle school. The course of in¬ 
struction in each should extend up to the period of 
four years. Instruction in English should begin 
in the third class primary town school. General 
subjects, such as history, geography, grammar, 
&c., should be taught in English , and not in ver¬ 
nacular, as is now done. A rudimentary history 
of Roman and Greece should be taught in town 
schools, and not altogether ignored, as is now 
done. The enormous number of vernacular books 
that are at present in use in the town schools 
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should be curtailed, and scientific series of books 
published in England should be introduced in their 
stead. 

II. — Village Vernacular Schools. 

There is too much of history and geography and 
slate-and-pencil arithmetic in these schools. No¬ 
thing practical is taught to the village boys which 
would be of use to them in after-life. History 
and geography should be discarded from the vil¬ 
lage primary instruction course ; and in the place 
of slate-and-pencil arithmetic, mental arithmetic 
should be introduced. At presor t the course con¬ 
tains cart-loads of useless Urdu, Persian, Hindi, 
Arabic, and Sanscrit books; in their stead, useful 
Urdu scientific primers should be introduced, such, 
for instance, as have reference to agriculture, com¬ 
merce, elementary agricultural chemistry, mental 
arithmetic, and the like, so as to make the village 
boys really practical men in their forefathers' pro¬ 
fessions. 

Ques. 3. —In your province, is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes especially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —The well-to-do among the masses, 
such, for instance, as the sons of lambardars, 
zaildars, and patwaris, are particularly the classes 
by whom only primary instructic n is sought for, 
with the view of obtaining some Government em¬ 
ployment; but the real agricultural classes do hold 
aloof from it; and the reason is that the present 
course of primary instruction is not suited to their 
wauts, as is evident from the sche me of studies at 
present in vogue. 

With the exception of the lowest, no classes are 
excluded from the scheme of primary education. 
As for the attitude of the influential classes to¬ 
wards the extension of elementary education, I am 
sorry to say it is one of indifference and apathy. 

Ques. 4. —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 
of an aucient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener¬ 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good acoruut as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Are the mas¬ 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further ex¬ 
tended ? 

Ans. 4. —If by indigenous schools is meant the 
Muhammadan maktabs and the Hindu patshdlas, 
then every place of worship and every mohulla 
throughout the province has its owu indigenous 
school. They are so far a relic of an ancient vil¬ 
lage system, as the subjects taught in them are 
religious, together with some mental arithmetic in 
the lower schools; the upper ones teaching moral¬ 


ity, law, logic, grammar, and philosophy. But 
the last class of indigenous schools is now fast 
dying away. The system of discipline in force in 
these schools is far superior to what obtains in 
Government schools and colleges. 

As the lower class of indigenous schools are 
generally managed by mullas and gurus, who are, 
as a rule, poor, a nominal fee of an anna or so is 
paid by the scholars. But generally the fees are 
not paid in cash, and the teachers receive their 
daily food and some clothing annually from the 
parents of the boys. In the higher indigenous 
schools, which are now fast disappearing, no fees 
are taken from the scholars; on the contrary, the 
latter receive food and clothing from the proprie¬ 
tors of such schools, who are generally well-to-do 
and of a religious turn of mind. The masters of 
such schools are generally selected from the sacer¬ 
dotal class. Their literary qualifications for the 
lower schools are poor, being confined to mere re¬ 
ligious subjects; but those who teach higher 
branches of science and ethics are generally men 
of very superior qualifications. Formerly, ar¬ 
rangements were made for training or providing 
masters for such schools. Thus, scholars of ap¬ 
proved ability were selected from among the boys 
as monitors, and were made to teach the lower 
classes in the presence of their teachers. 

After acquiring sufficient experience in the art 
of teaching, these men used to open schools on 
their own account, and set themselves up as teach¬ 
ers. 

In order that the present indigenous schools be 
turned to good account, the grants-in-aid rules, 
as are promulgated by the Department of Edu¬ 
cation, should be relaxed and made liberal. 

The masters would be only too glad to accept 
State aid, provided that the rules for such aid be 
made less stringent. 

With the exception of the Missionary institu¬ 
tions, which are not indigeuous in the literal sense 
of the term, so very few really indigenous schools 
receive aid from Government that it might be 
justly said that the officers who are responsible for 
administering such aid are jealous of these schools, 
and do not like that other than their own schools 
should enjoy the loaves and fishes of the depart¬ 
ment. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educa¬ 
ted at schools ? 

Ans. 5 .—The extent and value of home in¬ 
struction are not such as to enable a hoy thus edu¬ 
cated to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with hoys educa¬ 
ted at schools. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction. 

Ans. 6 .—Without liberal aid on favourable 
terms, Government cannot depend on private effort 
for the supply of elementary instruction in rural 
districts. 

Among the agricultural population, lambardars, 
zaildars, and the rich landowners are the persons 
on whom Government can depend for promoting 
elementary instruction among the masses, provided, 
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of course, that they be most lilerally aided and 
indulgently dealt with for any shortcomings in 
their first attempts. 

Ques. 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts, 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7, —The funds assigned for primary educa¬ 
tion can, to a very large extent, be advantageously 
administered by district committees and local 
boards, provided that they are composed of mem¬ 
bers who are intelligent and educated. 

These boards should exercise financial control 
over the schools, the educational administration of 
which should be entrusted to the local inspectors. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —Every Municipal committee should 
have an educational board, consisting of members 
selected from among men practising the learned 
professions without the limits of that Municipali¬ 
ty. Management of the schools should be entrust¬ 
ed to this board, aud the general committee 
should be bound by a distinct Act to make effici¬ 
ent provision for the support of schools entrusted 
to them. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social sta¬ 
tus of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —Normal schools are the places from 
which primary schools are at present supplied with 
teachers. But these Normal schools are unneces¬ 
sary burdens on the educational funds. More 
competent teachers can be supplied from among 
the alumni of the high schools, only it is neces¬ 
sary that these future teachers should be employed 
as monitors during their pupilage. 

The social status of the present village school¬ 
masters is not very high, nevertheless, they are 
treated kindly and respectfully by the villagers. 

They exert beneficial influence among the vil¬ 
lagers in several ways. For instance, when con¬ 
sulted in social or religious matters, these school¬ 
masters give the villagers sound and healthful 
advice; they write for them petitions, deeds of 
sale, &c., check for them the village money¬ 
lenders’ accounts, and so on. 

To improve their position, the village school¬ 
masters should be allowed a voice in the local 
board. 

Ques. 10.— What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special meaus be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10. —The subject of instruction mentioned 
in my second reply, if introduced into village pri¬ 
mary schools, would make them more acceptable to 


the community at large, and especially to the 
agricultural classes. 

At present there are no books in vernacular on 
such subjects as agricultural chemistry, com¬ 
merce, mental arithmetic, &c,, which could impart 
practical knowledge to the villagers. These should 
be made or translated from other languages. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on 
that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular taught and recog¬ 
nised in the schools of this province is Urdu. 
Although it is not the dialect of the people, yet 
the schools are not on that account less useful and 
popular. 

The Hindu priesthood, and a few Bengali 
Babus, are at present making a great fuss to in¬ 
troduce Hindi in the place of Urdu, forgetting 
that their own hobby is as well a foreign tongue, 
the dialect of the people being Panjabi. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —Not at present. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans, 13. —Poor and ignorant as the people are, 
no fees ought to be taken in primary village 
schools. But in primary town schools fees ought 
to be taken, varying according to the means of the 
parents or the guardians. But the wealthy ought 
to pay more than their less fortunate follow- 
citizens. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased ; and secondly*, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —The number of primary schools in 
towns can be increased by introducing English 
in them more extensively, and also by giving 
liberal grants-in-aid. 

The number of primary schools in villages can 
be increased by giving instruction on such practi¬ 
cal subjects, pointed out in my second reply, as 
would be useful to the agricultural classes. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management, of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. — I know of no instances in which the 
Department of Education has either closed or 
transferred its educational institutions to the 
management of Native local bodies, as contempla¬ 
ted in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854. 

People think that the chief reason for not giving 
effect to the above provision is that the Education¬ 
al Department does not like that any institution 
but their own should exist. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
rvith or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16, —Government district schools, in which 
English is taught, might, with advantage, be 
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closed or transferred to local indigenous bodies. 
But such transfers must be accompanied with 
liberal aid from Government. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —Yes, there are Native gentlemen in 
the Panjab who are able and ready to come for¬ 
ward and aid in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon a liberal grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination t o withdraw, after 
a given term of years, from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Am. 18. —In this ease also the same liberal aid 
would stimulate private effort to maintain a higher 
educational institution on a private footing. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants ade¬ 
quate in the case of (a) colleges, (b) boys’ 
schools, ( c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —The rules for grant-in-aid are so 
stringent that if they are strictly enforced no pri¬ 
vate schools can be established on the principles 
of grant-in-aid. For instance, the 3rd Rule of 
Article III, in the appended G rant-in-aid Regu¬ 
lations, is a hard one, inasmuch as its intention is 
to withhold all aid if the agency in establishing 
private schools fails to command permanent funds. 
This rule ought to be modified, thus —“ That the 
continuance or discontinuance of Government 
grant would depend upon the result of at least one 
year’s trial in the case of new schools established 
by Native agencies. ” 

The clause (d) of Article IV is objectionable, 
on the ground that in villages, nay even in Native 
quarters of towns, school accommodation, accord¬ 
ing to English ideas, is scarcely to be found, and 
it would, therefore, be hardly fair not to give a 
grant on that account. 

I have no objection to clause f) of the Article 
IV, provided that the department may not insist 
upon the managers of private schools to use the 
departmental books, or to regulate instructions, in 
accordance with the departmental scheme of stu¬ 
dies, which is faulty, as has been shown in reply 

and. 

The Article V is prohibitory to private enterprise 
in matters of education. This rule should be re¬ 
laxed, in order to stimulate private effort to estab¬ 
lish private schools more freely. 

The rule contained in Article VII is detriment¬ 
al to the existence of private schools managed by 
Natives, for it is very hard—nay almost impos¬ 
sible —to satisfy a departmental inspector. He 
is sure to find fault with everything in such 
schools, especially if there be a foreign competi¬ 
tion in the market. The fate of the Hindu school 
at Ludhiana, managed by the private effort of a 
single individual, and that of the school in Lahore, 
managed by our public-spirited fellow-citizen 
Pandit Iswari Prasad, is the ground on which I 
have based the above statement. Some modifi¬ 
cation is necessary in the second portion of the 
rule confined in Article VII; thus, instead of 
Panjib. 


j “ purely vernacular schools it should be purely 
village schools , and instead of “ some fee is not 
taken from at least three-fourths of the scholars,” 
it should he “some jee is not taken from children 
of parents in moderately easy circumstances .” 

Rule VIII.—I would not entrust the fate of 
private schools to departmental inspectors. Such 
control as is mentioned in this rule ought to be 
exercised by the local boards. 

Article IX.—How is the local Government to 
form its opinion, whether a private institution 
does or does not deserve any assistance from Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Surely not upon the report of the departmental 
inspectors. The local board ought to be the judge 
in such matters. 

Article X.—The carrying out of these rules 
should be entrusted to the local boards. 

Article XI.—I have no objections to these rules. 

Article XII.—The local boards ought to be the 
bodies who should check these books. 

Article XIII.— .Native managers of schools 
cannot come under this rule, unless such schools 
be placed under the local boards. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of prac¬ 
tical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage, as re¬ 
gards Government aid and inspection, from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in it ? 

Ans. 20. —Practically there is no neutrality in 
that portion of the educational system which is in 
vogue in the ease of town schools: for it is a gen¬ 
eral belief among the people that the Department 
of Education has lowered the standard of Eng¬ 
lish in their schools; unnecessarily made the mid¬ 
dle school examination over-strict; and raised the 
fees in its schools, in order to give the Missiona¬ 
ries an opportunity to do the reverse, and thus 
attract Native children to their schools. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What 
is the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —It is principally the middle class 
people who avail themselves of Government or 
aided schools and colleges for the education of 
their children. The wealthy classes, as a rule, 
keep aloof from such education, and, therefore, do 
not pay for them. 

The rule of fees payable in the Panjab is regu¬ 
lated according to the incomes of the parents or 
the guardians, and I consider it adequate. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans. 22. —I can adduce only one instance of a 
proprietary school supported entirely by fees,—- 
the one, I mean, established by our public spiri¬ 
ted fellow-citizen Pandit Iswari Prasad of Lahore. 

Ques. 23 —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institution? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so ? 

Ans. 23 —If the schools, such as I have men¬ 
tioned in reply 22nd, obtain a liberal aid from 
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Government, it is possible that they would suc¬ 
cessfully compete with similar Government in¬ 
stitutions. Influence and stability apart, they 
would be more useful to the town people than are 
the similar Government institutions, beeause these 
private gentlemen labour for the good of their 
country, and not for salaries, and because they 
shape their system of education so as to meet the 
wants of the people. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —No. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Not very readily, as the Amla class 
still supersede them in most cases. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —Since the institution of the provin¬ 
cial Text-book Committee, the secondary schools 
have commenced to impart instruction calculated 
to store the minds of those who do not pursue 
their studies further, with useful and practical in¬ 
formation. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re¬ 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —Yes; the statement is true, and in 
my opinion this circumstance does not impair the 
practical value of education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them¬ 
selves for the University Entrance examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require¬ 
ments of the country ? If you think so, what do 
you regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —No. It is rather far less than the 
requirements of the country; but the Universi¬ 
ties should be required to frame better schemes for 
the Entrance course. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans 29. —Scholarships are strictly prizes in 
money, payable in monthly instalments, and won 
by hot competition, in higher stages of education. 
In this sense of the term no scholarships exist in 
the Panjab. The system that prevails here is that 
of stipends and not of scholarships.— Vide Educa¬ 
tional Department Circular No. 4, Article I; 
Rule 4 and Article II; Rules (1) and (U). 

I have no objection to stipends, as the boys of 
poor parents are thereby enabled to prosecute their 
studies in high schools and colleges. There ought 
to be some such stipends especially reserved for 
Muhammadan lads, on terms imposed by the rules 
quoted above. 


Ques. 30.— Is Municipal support at present ex¬ 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Yes; as long as the Municipalities 
exist I think they will not grudge the support; 
provided, of course, that such aided schools fulfil 
the conditions on which the aid is given. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ans. 31.— As the University curriculum affords 
a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, I do not think there is any need for special 
Normal schools. Nevertheless, I would suggest 
that a system of monitor-teachers should be inclu¬ 
ded in the curriculum. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what res¬ 
pect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —In the Panjab there are four circles of 
inspection. In each there is a European inspector, 
and one or two Native assistants under him. He 
goes round his circle during the cold months; his 
assistants doing the summer inspection. The 
whole system of inspection of schools should be 
made over to the local boards to make their own 
arrangements. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. — In every town of the Panjab there 
are educated Native gentlemen, some in Govern¬ 
ment employment, and others practising the 
learned professions. These gentlemen no doubt 
will very gladly volunteer for the work of 
inspection and examination of the schools of their 
towns. The result of their work might be sub¬ 
mitted to the Municipal board. But for the same 
work of village schools, paid inspectors must be 
appointed by the local hoards from among the 
graduates of our local University, as educated 
Native gentlemen are rare in villages. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —The provincial Text-Book Commit¬ 
tee are doing their best to supply the Panjab 
schools with suitable text-books. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department, in regard to examina¬ 
tions on text-books, or in any other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wise 
tend to check the development of natural character 
and ability, or to interfere with the production of 
a useful vernacular literature? 

Ans. 35. —Private unaided institutions make 
their own arrangements in regard to books and 
examinations, &c.; therefore their development 
cannot be interfered with by the arrangements of 
the Educational Department. The aided ones 
also do not care much for the arrangements of 
the Department; for in most cases they do not 
attach any importance to the departmental middle 
school examination, which is regarded by the 
public as sham. The vernacular literature has 
flourished under the arrangements, whereas English 
education has suffered by them. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
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effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —In my opinion, the State should give 
liberal money aid under the control of the local 
boards, and leave the inspection and direction of 
education to private agencies, under the super¬ 
vision of the Educational Board, to be appointed 
by each Municipality. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do yo l think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and 
the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exer¬ 
tions and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —If Government withdraw from the 
direct management of schools and colleges, it 
can confidently rely that education will not only 
spread much wider, but also satisfy the natural 
wants of the people, which it fails to do under 
its own managements, especially in this province. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of Government with¬ 
drawing, to a large extent, from the direct man¬ 
agement of schools or colleges, d o you apprehend 
that the standard of instruction in any class of 
institutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, 
what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —No. 

Ques. 39.— ~Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —Since the institution of the Text-book 
Committee in the Panjab, definite instructions in 
duty and principles of moral conduct do occupy a 
prominent place in the course of Government 
colleges and schools. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Not much. The teachers do not 
take any interest in promoting the physical well¬ 
being of their scholars. I would suggest that 
separate teachers be appointed for giving instruc¬ 
tion in gymnastics. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which j ou are acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —In all respectable and poor families 
too, parents do educate their daughters. The 
former employ female tutoresses, and the latter 
send their girls to the adjoining place of worship 
in the mohulla. The instructions consist in the 
religious subjects only. 

Ques, 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction 
imparted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Qties. 44. —What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion cf female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies; aud how far would it be pos¬ 
sible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause? 


Ans. 42, 43, 44. fy 46. —As I am not in favour 
of the present system, of female education, I will 
not answer these questions. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —The one very great defect in the 
educational system, as is at present administered, 
is that the Education Department quite unneces¬ 
sarily spends its energies in the resurrection of 
the dead languages from their graves; indeed, 
so much impetus is at present given, without 
rhyme or reason, to the instruction of the dead 
languages, that the department has scarcely any 
energy left for the dissemination of the really 
useful education among the people. 

The simple remedy I would apply to supply 
this defect is that the department should devote 
a large portion of its energy to the spread of 
English education; for it is the thoroughly edu¬ 
cated in English who alone can enrich their 
vernacular or can enjoy any practical fruit from 
education. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —That part of the expenditure on 
high education is unnecessary which is incurred 
by Government for resuscitating the dead lan¬ 
guages and for the undue spread of vernacular 
education. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might, by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance, adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49, —No. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high edu¬ 
cation ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school-management ? 

Ans. 50, —No; for there is no lack of practical 
teachers and managers in the department; but I 
wish there had been men in it who could know 
the real wants of the people and had patience 
enough to listen to the advices of the educated 
Native gentlemen, admitted as members of edu¬ 
cational committees, and had fairness enough to 
act up to those advices. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works? 

Ans. 51. —The system of pupil-teacbers or 
monitors, if introduced, would work well, and 
save a large sum of money that is at present 
unnecessarily spent in maintaining Normal schools. 
But in the Panjab the system is not in force. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise 
primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —There is no such tendency in the 
Panjab. Of course any such tendency as to 
raise primary into secondary schools unnecessarily 
or prematurely should be checked. The local 
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inspectors, after duly examining a primary school, 
should report whether it ought to be raised into 
a secondary school or not. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any 
class of schools or colleges vary according to the 
means of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —Yes. But exception should be made 
in the case of village primary schools, where no 
fees should be taken. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
in your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? 
Have schools been opened by men of good posi¬ 
tion as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —To all unaided private institutions 
which cannot or do not like to comply with the 
conditions laid down in the grant-in-aid regu¬ 
lations, this system of assigning grants would 
stimulate the managers to increased exertion. 
But in order that the system should be equitable, 
before making such grants, it must be ascertained 
whether the managers of such schools are wealthy 
or poor, and the grants made accordingly. And 
the grant, to be useful, must be made to those 
schools only which impart instruction in useful 
and practical subjects. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount, under ordinary circumstances, in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —In the case of private colleges and 
schools, established and conducted by Natives of 
the country, the grant-in-aid should amount to at 
least two-thirds of the gross expense. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficient¬ 
ly taught as a class by one instructor, in the case 
of colleges and schools, respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —In the case of primary schools, I 
think 15 to be the maximum number of pupils 
that can be effectively taught, as a class, by one 
instructor; in the case of secondary schools, the 
number should be 30; and in the case of colleges, 
60 or more. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term, or by the month ? 

Ans. 59. —Bees in the colleges should be paid 
by the month, as the students generally are not 
so well off as to be able to pay a lump sum by 
the term. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —No; because the principle of reli¬ 
gious neutrality simply means that Government 
should not be sectarian in its religious instruction. 
Its neutrality would not suffer in the least should 
it undertake to teach the general moral principles 
that are common to all the established religious 
of India, as is being undertaken by the Text-Book 
Committee. 


Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im¬ 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Ans. 61. —Yes. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the results of public examin¬ 
ations, extending over the entire province? In 
what eases, if any, is it preferable that such pro¬ 
motions be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —Although it is desirable that pro¬ 
motions from class to class should depend upon 
the results of public examinations, yet in such 
cases as when a boy is very superior to his class- 
fellows, or when a boy comes out best in the 
public examination in most subjects, but fails to 
attain the maximum number of marks in certain 
subjects, for which he has no taste or genius, the 
school authorities should have the power tp pro¬ 
mote the boy in the one case without naving 
regard to his failure in a certain subject or sub¬ 
jects; and in the other, to promate him in the 
middle of the term, without waiting for the period 
of examination to arrive, as it would be hard 
for him to while away his time for a whole year 
along with his less-studious and idle class-fellows. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institu¬ 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being re¬ 
ceived into another? What are the arrange¬ 
ments which you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —No such arrangements exist at pre¬ 
sent. I would suggest that the names of such 
boys who are expelled for gross misconduct, or 
leave their schools improperly, should be reported 
to the Director of Public Instruction, who should, 
by circular letters, direct the head masters not to 
admit them into their schools. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it de¬ 
sirable that it should retain, under direct manage¬ 
ment, one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges; and if so, under what limitations, 
or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —As the Government institutions are 
all for unduly promoting vernacular education, 
and for unnecessarily resuscitating the dead lan¬ 
guages at the expense of English education, I 
would rather have no model college at all in the 
province, than have one on the above principle. 
To be a really model college , it must adopt a 
scheme of studies which would be practical and 
useful to the scholars. I have no objection if such 
a step is taken by Government on the above 
condition. 

Ques. 65.— How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A..standard ? 

Ans. 65.—It is necessary that European pro¬ 
fessors should be employed to teach English Liter¬ 
ature in the colleges and well-qualified Native pro¬ 
fessors to teach the general subjects. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management ? 

Ans. 66. —The employment of European pro¬ 
fessors in colleges under Native management will 
depend upon the funds such colleges have at their 
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disposal. They are likely to be employed if funds 
admit. 

Ques. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province ( e.g., the 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how 
far have they been provided for? 

Ans. 67 .—The circumstances of the Muham¬ 
madan population in the Panjab do require excep¬ 
tional treatment in the matter of English educa¬ 
tion. These circumstances are due to poverty, 
brought on by a variety of causes, which it is 
irrelevant here to mention. These have not been 
.provided for at all. As the Muhammadans have 
just come to their senses, and found out their 
mistake in neglecting to avail themselves of the 
golden opportunities that have been offered to 
them by Government, I think a paternal Govern¬ 
ment like ours ought to take pity on them, and 
make some such provisions for the Muhammadans, 
which would enable them to prosecute their studies 
up to the University standard. 

Ques. 68 .—How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu¬ 


lation objects to attend the only alternative insti¬ 
tution, on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Am. 68 .—Unless there be a good school or 
college, managed by Native gentlemen, in places 
where any class of population objects to attend 
the only alternative institution, on the ground of 
its religious teaching, Government cannot be 
justified in abolishing its school or college from 
such places. Nay, more. Government would not 
be justified in withholding the establishment of 
schools or colleges where none but such institu¬ 
tions exist, to attend which any class of popula¬ 
tion objects on the ground of its religious teaching. 

Ques. 69 .—Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully with corres¬ 
ponding institutions under European management ? 

Ans. 69 .—Schools and colleges under Native 
management might compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment in those parts of the province where there 
exist large and influential bodies of educated 
Native gentlemen. 

Ques. 70 .—Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70 .— See my remarks on the Grant-in-aid 
Regulations in reply 19th. 


Evidence of C. J. Rodgers, Esq., Amritsar, JPanjdb. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinim on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—I have been in the Pan jab since 
December 1863. My work was to start and 
couduct the Normal College of the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society for India. Besides 
this, for about four years I paid organising visits 
to the Government Normal schools at Delhi and 
Lahore. My connection with Missionaries, with 
Government officers, and my own work have 
afforded me fair opportunities of knowing the 
state of education in the Paujab, and not only 
this, the wauts of the country, so far education 
is concerned, have been presented to my notice. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers 
in primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of 
pay, for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9.—The system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools .—In the Panjab there 
is an absence of system for providing teachers 
in primary schools. In some parts men are 
appointed teachers without elia racter or training; 
in others, the sons of old schoolmasters are ap¬ 
pointed. Very often these men are the very 
worst that could be obtained, being chiefly famous 
for drunkenness and vice of every kind. The ap¬ 
pointment seldom rests with the people themselves. 
Few of the town people, indeed, seem capable of 
appreciating a good teacher. The teacher is 
sometimes appointed by the district authorities, 
i.e., by either the Deputy Commissioner or the 
district inspector. Sometimes he is appointed by 
the inspector of the circle. 

As a rule, primary school teachers who have 
undergone training, on being appointed to a 
village, leave off reading and quickly degenerate 
Panjdb. 


into ordinary villagers. They make no progress 
in scholarshp. They hold no communication with 
the outer world. They are too poor to take in a 
newspaper. Their library consists of just their 
old school books. They seldom possess a good 
dictionary even. The villagers, as a rule, regard 
them as a burden. They teach Persian, it is true, 
and write letters, but they know nothing that 
would interest the villagers or give them new ideas. 

I strongly advocate (1) that none but trained 
men should be appointed as teachers in primary 
schools; (2) that teachers' associations shall be 
held every quarter in every district; (3) that a 
teachers' magazine should be started and supplied 
to all schools free or at a small cost. 

Until men are properly prepared, we cannot 
expect them to perform their duty efficiently. If 
left to themselves after leaving the training 
college, we must expect them to “ go down.” 
If left without any stimulus, they will leave off 
reading. 

Ques. 19 .—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (6) boys' 
schools, ( e ) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans. 19. — Grant-in-aid system , Normal schools. 
—In aided Normal schools, i.e., in my own 
Normal school, grants-in-aid have been given, 
but never exceeding more than one-third of the 
expenses. 

Now, Normal schools are for the preparation 
of efficient teachers. My institution succeeded 
eminently in this. (See annual reports of In¬ 
spectors and of Directors.) Efficient teachers are 
a great blessing to a country. Hence their train¬ 
ing or preparation should be borne by the country. 
These men, when at work, do not get so much 
pay. Their position is little sought after. Their 
work is very hard. Their social status is not very 
high. Hence they do not come forward and 
willingly pay fees. In England 75 per cent, of the 
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expenses of training colleges is borne by Govern¬ 
ment. 

It is true we teach Scripture. This makes 
our men more intelligent, and gives them at least 
some moral sense. "We also teach all the subjects 
required by Government; and, besides this, we 
give, what no Government institution has yet 
given, a thorough training in the art of teaching, 
(See Government reports.) All this should have 
qualified our institutiom to be an exception to 
the rule for Government grants. But it did not. 

All Government training colleges are paid for 
altogether by Government. The teachers’ salaries, 
the students’ fees, everything is paid for from 
money collected by Government officials. I know 
this money goes by different names, but it is all 
money obtained from the country either in the 
form of taxes, or cesses, or tolls, or fines. The 
accounts in the Government report are all 
wrong. 

Normal colleges preparing men for the public 
service should be mainly supported by public 
funds. These funds should be distributed im¬ 
partially. 

In the case of our own college the grants were 
notoriously inadequate. We could only keep 
between 30 and 40 students. The same staff 
could easily have taught 100 students. Tht teach¬ 
ing of the Scriptures was made the difficulty, 
although by teaching the Bible we gave our 
students a deeper insight into the history of the 
world and of man, and we gave them a key to 
God’s government of the world, and some ac¬ 
quaintance with the impersonification of the 
highest morality the world has ever seen. Besides 
this, personal moral responsibility was impressed 
on all our students. Hence not only were our 
men better teachers than those trained in Govern¬ 
ment Normal schools, they had a chance of being 
better men. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in sec¬ 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26 .—There is very little of useful or 
practical information in the school books used 
in secondary schools. The reading lessons, as 
a rule, are on subjects which are of no utility 
whatever. In many schools only English readers 
are used, and these deal with entirely English 
subjects. If properly taught, they take up too 
much time. English reading books for Indian 
boys should be on Indian subjects, so that boys 
should see how to express themselves in English 
on things which they come across in everyday 
life. At the same time, interesting lessons in 
science should be interspersed, for the elements 
of all the sciences are the common heritage of 
mankind, and are not national but universal. 

Ques. 27 .—Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance examina¬ 
tion of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27 .—There can be no doubt about it. 
Too much attention is given to the subjects re¬ 
quired for the Entrance examination. Indeed 
so much attention is given to this, and so much 
stress is laid upon passing , that many men regard 
it as the ultima thule of all study. Many students 


never read after it. No other subjects are studied. 
The bare course , as it is called, is crammed. Out¬ 
side of it nothing is cared for. The examination 
being only on paper, men read up with the sole 
object of passing on paper. Such a thing as pro¬ 
nunciation of English or English conversation is 
not cared for, simply because it is of no value in 
the examination. Hence the knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish is of limited use to under-graduates who, 
when they read or talk, simply make a most 
ridiculous exhibition of themselves. This over¬ 
attention to English causes the neglect of many 
ordinary subjects, e.g., the geography and history 
of India. The other day, examining a class of 
men who were going up for honours in arts, I 
found that not 1 per cent, knew where the 
rivers of their province rose. They could give 
me a most marvellously muddled account of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. The whole of the outcry 
raised by partially educated Natives against the 
acts of the English Government of their land is 
caused by their gross ignorance of the history of 
India under Native rule. They read English 
history, and see what a glorious liberty we enjoy. 
But their forefathers have not been through any 
struggles for liberty, and still they fancy them¬ 
selves deserving of English liberty, because they 
can read about it and spout about it. A full 
knowledge of the misgovernmeut of the Delhi 
dynasties would make them thankful for the most 
severe English rule. But in the race for “passing 
the Entrance,” they have no time for this neces¬ 
sary study. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29 .—Boys who pass well in Government 
schools have scholarships given them from district 
funds. By the aid of these the boys can read in 
a higher school. These scholarships are never 
given to students of mission schools in the same 
district. Why, I don’t know. 

In the same way, students wishing to study 
in the Normal school have scholarships grant¬ 
ed them from the same sources. Why those 
scholarships should not be held in a Christian 
Normal school I do not know. The scholarship 
system in the Panjab is altogether one-sided, so 
far as I have seen. I would suggest that the 
examination for scholarships be made an open one, 
i.e., open to all students of a certain standard, 
whether reading in mission or Government 
schools, and that the scholarships be tenable in 
either mission or Government schools. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31 .—The University curriculum does not 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools. There is no such subject as school- 
management, or methods of teaching taught: 
still less is there the most important part of the 
work of students in a Normal school, the practice 
of teaching under supervision in the model school 
and in criticism lessons. Now, a man may read 
a book on school management and be able to pass 
a very good examination in it, and yet know 
nothing whatever of the art of teaching as an art, 
i.e., as something to do. Just in the same way 
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a sepoy may read a book on rifle practice, but 
without daily practice at the butts he will not 
make himself a good shot. 

Special Normal schools are needed. Men must 
be taught how to communicate knowledge and 
how to educate their pupils. Few men are born 
teachers. As a rule, the best crammers and 
learners are the worst teachers. A teacher needs 
to be always turning what he knows over in his 
mind so as to see how he can l est communicate 
his knowledge to his pupils. So far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, an Indian University education is 
the worst that a man who wishes to become a 
teacher could receive. 

The education received in a University leads a 
man to aspire to great things. Now, a teacher 
must be a man who not only docs this, he must 
be one who will condescend to bring a subject 
down to the minds of his pupils. He must do this 
in order to raise his pupils to his own high level. 

Were a professorship in method attached to a 
University, and were proficiency in teaching made 
a University subject for men desiring to become 
teachers, then of course all the advantages of the 
University, as a teachiug body, would be of the 
greatest benefit. But no Indian University 
recognises these subjects. It is just the same at 
home in England. Special Normal schools are 
kept. The time will come when masters for 
grammar schools will be required to know some¬ 
thing of school management; and the time will 
come when clergymen will have to fit themselves 
for the office of public teacher, other than by 
obtaining a degree in a University. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province? Iu what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —The Panjab is divided into four 
circles, over each of which is an inspector. Two 
of these circles have assistant inspectors. Besides 
this, each district has an inspector or a chief 
Mohurrir. These latter officers are supposed to 
visit each school in their district three or four 
times a year. As these men are entirely ignorant 
of school management, their reports are worse 
than valueless. They should be advisers and 
organizers. But, instead of that, they are often 
nothing more than receivers of bribes. The only 
inspection worthy of name is that of the inspec¬ 
tors and their assistants. But as some of the 
circles are very large, many schools are not visited 
more than once in two years, and, indeed, many 
schools are not visited at all. The scholars and 
teachers attend at some centre for examination. 
No condemnation can be too strong of this system. 
Unless the school room is visited, and the place 
and the people, the inspector can only get an idea 
of the attainment of the students. He can see 
nothing of the school as to its sanitary condition, 
or as to the methods pursued by the master in it, 
or as to its furniture and arrangements. He can 
see nothing of the people, the parents of the 
children. 

I would suggest the abolition of all district 
inspectors and of their offices. There should be 
a European inspector in each Commissionership 
of the province, and each one should have under 
him an assistant. The European inspector should 
be able to inspect all the departments of a school, 
and to superintend the work of his assistant; and 
not only superintend it, but supervise it and 
check it. 


The inspector should always be in the district 
during the cold weather, and the town schools 
should be reserved for the hot weather. AH 
examination papers should be reserved, too, for the 
hot weather. Hence Normal schools should have 
their examinations in the hot weather. No 
Normal school can be examined under a fortnight 
—one week must be given to hearing lessons 
given by outgoing students, and another week to 
examinations on paper. Indeed, one inspector’s 
work should be tbe examination of Normal schools 
alone. In England, there are several inspectors 
for these institutions alone. In the Panjab, not 
only is inspection needed in these institutions; 
guidance and organization are also urgently 
required. The most .important institution of this 
kind in the province has its usefulness entirely 
rendered nugatory from the fact that it has not, 
and never has had, a model school attached to it. 

Throughout the province there is too much 
inspection by one class of men and too little by 
another. It is the fault of the system, and not 
of the officers. There are only 365 days in a 
year; and when Native holidays and Sundays are 
subtracted, there are not many more than 250 
days available for work. Of these, at least 100 
days are too hot to work in small schools. In 
150 days no man can visit and inspect 1,000 
schools. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —In a complete system of education 
for India, the State should be the aider, the in¬ 
spector, and the certifier of education. The aider 
by grants, the inspector by agents duly qualified, 
the certifier by giving certificates as teachers to 
men who having passed through necessary train¬ 
ing are fit to teach and apt. The direction of 
education should always be in the hands of the 
people as far as it is possible. Mission schools 
have done much towards pauperising the already 
crushed spirits of the people. The desire for 
education is constantly appearing all over the 
province. This desire should be fostered. In this 
way Natives will come forward when they find 
they are to have the management of schools. 
All aid should depend (1) on certificated teachers 
being entertained, (2) on results obtained, (3) on 
proper buildings being kept up, (4) that fees and 
subscriptions are forthcoming to the extent of 
half the expenses of the school. Where the 
State entirely supports schools, the spirit of in¬ 
dependence is destroyed. Missionaries may sup¬ 
port many schools and give their labours gratis, 
but they commit a mistake. They make people 
dependent on them. Hence it is that many 
missions have connected with them so many 
helpless dependants. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —Were Government to retire from 
direct management, there can be no doubt that 
educated Natives would come forward and take 
up tbe management. The spirit of self-reliance 
would grow. Iu the case of colleges, which are 
provincial institutions, perhaps Government man- 
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agement would be necessary for some time to come. 
But it is a most ridiculous thing to see masters 
of schools all over the country ranking as Govern¬ 
ment servants, whereas they are only servants of 
the community they labour in. Of course, educa¬ 
tion being a department, should have good officers, 
but those officers should be inspectors and agents, 
not those actually engaged in teaching. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —The standard of instruction would 
perhaps deteriorate a little at first. But when 
thorough inspection and payment by results 
became law (see answer to 9), the standard would 
become higher than at present. Colleges are few 
in number, and these may be less in the hands of 
Government or of those at present managing 
them. The whole question of colleges hinges on 
two things : scholarships to students and salaries 
to professors. Those who supply these have a right 
tc direct the affairs of the institution. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you suggestions to make on this 
subject ? 

A ns. 39. —There is no instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct in Government 
colleges and schools. All Western education upsets 
the religion of the people of India. It is cruel in 
Government not to allow the Holy Scriptures to 
be taught. The people complain of the cruelty. 
There are no moral maxims like those contained 
in the words of Jesus, of Moses, of David, of 
Solomon, and of the Scriptures generally. The 
highest moral standard would be attained by the 
man who lived up to the precepts of St. Paul. 
The people recognise this. But there is such 
deference paid to native prejudices by educational 
officers, these teachings and precepts are not 
brought forward. Let doctrinal matters, things 
relating to the Trinity and church doctrines, be 
omitted, and let a book be got up which shall 
relate to what Matthew Arnold calls conduct. 
This might be got out without any reference 
whatever being made to the eternal sonship of 
Christ, or to predestination, or to Episcopacy or 
Presbyterianism. India needs a moral law. All 
her religions are deficient in this matter. It is a 
shame that in no province of India has any educa¬ 
tional officer done anything in this matter. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Cricket, foot-ball, &c., are played 
vigorously in the Panjab, Swimming should also 
be taught. People in ludia are always bathing. 
Many deaths occur from drowning. Walks should 
be taken. The teacher should go with his pupils 
excursions for historical research, for the purposes 
of botanical observation, and, where convenient, for 
geological purposes. The lassitude of some stu¬ 
dents is remarkable. They seem to take no 
pleasure in life. This lassitude often results from 
vicious habits, and vicious habits are a result of 
having nothing better, nothing more interesting 


to do. Teachers should be in the play-ground as 
well as in the class-room. The education of the 
play-ground is as valuable as that of the class¬ 
room, The system in vogue of having six hours* 
work without a break is most injurious to both 
teachers and students. There should always be a 
break for at least half an hour. An hour would 
be better still. Covered play-grounds are a neces¬ 
sity in India. Light cast-iron pillars supporting 
a roof of slate or corrugated iron would be easily 
obtained for town schools. Most village schools 
are near some shady trees. 

Exercises in school are considered by many 
Indian educationists as beneath the attention of 
masters and pupils. When we consider the way 
in which students sit on the ground with their 
bowels and liver and stomach all jammed close to 
each other, no one can say that a few extension 
motions between lessons is not refreshing. The 
body ought to be shaken up a little at each change 
of subject. Specially ought this to be the case iu 
the younger classes. Exercise with clubs and 
dumb-bells and in the gymnasium should be 
encouraged during the great recess, I mean 
between the third and fourth hours of school 
work. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —The chief defects in the educational 
I system, as at present administered, seem to me to be 
these : (1) Too much power is in the hands of the 
Directors and inspectors with respect to the matter 
of appointments. It is true that, as a rule, good 
appointments have been made. This is not the 
point I am aiming at. What I mean is this : that 
th & people, the education sub-committee of the 
Municipality, have had no voice in the matter at 
all. The man appointed is an officer of the Educa¬ 
tion Department. I daresay the people don't feel 
this at all. Neither do they take any interest in 
the man or his work. He is not their servant. 
He does not care to please his masters, or rather 
the city people. All he has to do is to keep in 
with the inspector who, as often as not, goes and 
stays at his house when on his inspecting visit. 

(2.) No value, or but a small value, has been 
put on the schoolmaster’s certificate. Hitherto, 
indeed, there has been no such thing as a school¬ 
master’s certificate in the Panjab. The certificates 
issued have been given solely after examination in 
booh work at the Normal schools. Excellence in 
teaching has not formed any part of the examina¬ 
tion. I once found fault with the inspection of a 
Normal college in teaching. Meeting the inspec¬ 
tor some time after, he accused me of having 
made a statement prejudicial to him. I said he 
had made no examination in teaching. He replied 
that he had. On asking him what examination 
he had given, he said he had asked the students 
from the manual of school management some 
questions, and that they had answered correctly 
according to the text. He had not heard one 
student teach, and had given no marks for profi¬ 
ciency in the art of teaching. Now, without 
this, a man’s being well up in a manual of school 
management is utterly useless. Every point in 
such a manual is one to be carried out iu action. 
An officer who only knows his drill manual, and 
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does not know how to handle his men in the field, 
is perfectly useless. The school management and 
teaching can only be tested when a man teaches 
and conducts a school before an examiner. Hence 
no schoolmaster’s certificate should be given unless 
it can be shown that the candidate not only 
possesses a certain amount of knowledge, but that 
he can also communicate that knowledge and keep 
a number of children in order. No progress can 
be made in education until the Normal schools 
are put on a satisfactory basis. No educational 
system can prosper which does not insist on all 
its officers being thoroughly qualified. Outsiders 
who have not obtained certificates should only be 
received on the understanding that they qualify 
themselves in a stated period by passing the 
required examination for a certificate. 

There have been no lessons on common objects” 
given in schools. It is on common objects boys 
can learn to observe. The eaves of Kentucky, 
the icebergs of the Atlantic, the Thames tunnel, 
and such like things Indian boys will never see. 
They will, however, see the wli te-ants’ nest and 
caterpillars and dankar and bu tterflies, and such 
like things. They know nothing about these. 
They believe the white-ants’ nest to be an abode 
of snakes. 

Words have been taught. Their etymology 
and grammatical position in a sentence are merci¬ 
lessly hammered at, no matter how simple the 
sentence may be. But the things words represent 
have not been studied at all. 

Again, mental arithmetic has not been taught 
sufficiently. Now, the sons o' shop-keepers in 
India are required to pass through a vast amount 
of mental arithmetic. Every young shop-keeper 
needs this in the bazar and its transactions. Pro¬ 
ficiency in mental arithmetic is a thing shop¬ 
keepers can appreciate, and a subject for which 
they pay. 

The school-books deal with scholastic matters 
rather than with matters of daily life. The geo¬ 
graphies are based on a European pattern. They 
teach more of Europe than of India and Asia. 
The histories have the same faulo. The history of 
India has yet to be written by an Indian patriot. 
In geography, boys want to kno w more about the 
railway aud telegraph and post office, and river 
and sea steam communication. Every town school 
should be supplied with railway time-tables, and 
the teacher should show bis boys how to use them. 
Did Indian education fit boys more for daily life 
and its duties, there would not be such au unceas¬ 
ing supply of candidates for Government service. 
We want an education for India less directed by 
babus and munsliis. We waul that merchants 
and banyas should have some say in things. Most 
of all, we want to improve our agriculturists. 
Art schools we might leave to the people. But 
we cannot dispense with improvements in the 
produce of food. 

In short, our system of education as at present 
in vogue in India does not seem to me to be the 
one which will permanently improve the people. 
It is too hooky. It is too much out of their line. 
It brings them no present gain. It seems to 
augur no better for the future. It produces clerks 
aud lawyers in abundance. But it does not im¬ 
prove the mass of the people. This remains to be 
done. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
Panjab. 


menfc take too exclusive an interest in high educa¬ 
tion? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management? 

Am. 50. —No doubt too much attention has 
been given to higher education. In the Panjab, 
as elsewhere, the improvement of the teachers 
should necessarily prelude improvement in teach¬ 
ing. And as yet the Government Normal school at 
Lahore has no model school where the students 
could practise the art of teaching. We want un¬ 
doubtedly more men in the department who are 
acquainted with the working of popular education 
schemes. University life and surroundings do not 
give a man much insight into the working of 
board schools and national schools. Professors in 
Universities are not the best models of teachers. 
Universities may produce theorists. We do not 
want such men in India. We want practical men. 
These men should not only know something of 
popular education in practice; they should also 
know India and her people and her wants. At 
the same time, there is work for our best Univer¬ 
sity men to do in India. We want scholarship 
and high training. We must always have these. 
But they will find their place in the high offices 
of colleges rather than in the ranks of the de¬ 
partment of public education, 

Ques. 56. —To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can 
be best applied ? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as a good one ? 

Ans. 56. —To village and small town schools. 
Here the salaries paid are small. Every incre¬ 
ment is readily welcomed. If the certificate 
possess a money value, that would stimulate men 
to obtain it. But let it be a teacher’s certificate, 
not a mere literary one ; and let its money value 
depend on good conduct as well as on good school 
work. The v»lue of the certificate thus becomes 
threefold. It shows that the man is, to some 
extent, a literary man, a good teacher and a good 
man. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficient¬ 
ly taught as a class by one instructor in the case 
of colleges and schools, respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —Everything depends on the teaching 
power of the teacher. Some men can teach only 
one boy. Some men can teach a hundred. No 
rule can be laid down. Training in the art of 
teaching works wonders. Young men in the 
Panjab improve rapidly in the art. I have seen 
many examples of this during my visits to the 
Government Normal schools and in my own insti¬ 
tution. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im¬ 
portant effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Ans. 61. —Certainly, if the holder of the pro¬ 
fessorship gave himself to obtaining information 
on certain subjects, and to giving lectures annu¬ 
ally on that subject. For example, in Indian 
history many are the gaps. A professor of Indian 
history would consider it incumbent on himself 
to do something towards elucidating the darkness 
which at present fills up these gaps. Each pro¬ 
fessor would in himself be a good example of what 
steady, continued research can do for a man. 

107 
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Such men are at all times the mountains in an 
educational scheme. From them flow many 
streams to water the teeming plains far below them, 
and far away from them. 

Ques. 62 .—Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to school authorities ? 

Ans. 62 .—No promotions should depend on 
public provincial examinations. Each school 
should be a republic to certain extent in the 
management of its internal affairs. College exa¬ 
minations are quite another thing. If the officers 
of a school are worth any thing, they may surely 
arrange their own classes. If, however, the 
school is divided into standards, and the payments 
to the school depend on results, then of course 
that is quite another thing. When the Panjab is 
ready for payment by results, the inspectors will 
be obliged to alter their questions for every school 
or universal copying and stealing will result. 

In all arrangements of classes, when a scheme 
is mapped out by the Director, of course all teachers 
must work up each class to the standard required, 
and make promotions as he sees fit. All his pro¬ 
motions will, however, be tested by the inspector. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? What are the arrangements which 
you would suggest? 

Ans. 63 .—-There are no arrangements that I 
am aware of. Courtesy suggests at all times that 
there should be some understanding. I have 
known men expelled for vice from one school, 
taken on at another. I have known men guilty 
of lying and deceit at one institution going to 
another, and being received with open arms 

1 In this case love oj 


because of the proficiency they have shown in 
mere book work. I would suggest that in all 
cases of students leaving one institution and 
entering another, a certificate of conduct should 
be supplied from the former and demanded by the 
latter. This is only a matter of protection really. 
Many students go about scholarship hunting ; and, 
as a rule, all they care for is the scholarship. They 
might have studied Hudibras— 

“ Though love 1 be all the word’s pretence, 

Money’s the mythologic sense ; 

The real substance of the shadow, 

Which all address and courtship’s made to.” 

The loose way in which every pretender to a love 
of knowledge has been bescholarshipped has given 
rise to many abuses. Undoubtedly there are in 
the Panjab travelling students. In India there 
always have been such, and perhaps always will 
be. To help such men is to do a good work. We 
can easily, however, see where they come from. 
They are not from the neighbouring mission or 
Government school. Where a mission and Gov¬ 
ernment school exist in the same town, there should 
be rules laid down by the heads of both institu¬ 
tions. An infringement of these rules should 
lead to a diminution of grants-in-aid to the 
mission school, and to censure of the Government 
school teacher, should either the one or the other 
be guilty of it. If the fees of both institutions 
are the same, this will pretty nearly settle the 
matter. If scholarships he given indiscriminately, 
this will ruin the whole affair. Scholarships 
given by Government should he made tenable in 
any institution the holder may elect to read in. 
They should be given either to mission schools or 
Government schools. But when the holder has 
chosen, his choice should be regarded as fixing the 
matter. Any change made by him results in loss 
of scholarship, unless it be the result of negotia¬ 
tions carried on with consent of the principals of 
the institution. 

knowledge, of course. 


Evidence of Sahib Singh, Rai Bahadur Delhi. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India. 

Ans. 1 .—-While very young I was sent by my 
father, a rich banker of Delhi, to the old Delhi 
College, where I was instructed in English and 
vernacular for a period of about nine years. On 
the death of my father in 1850 I left the college, 
and undertook charge of the business he had been 
carrying on; but I have never ceased since to take 
an interest in educational matters, and to induce, 
as far as I can, my friends and acquaintances to 
send their children to school. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans, 2 .—The system of primary education in 
the Panjab has been placed, in my opinion, on a 
very sound basis. There is, I understand, in 
some districts room for opening more schools, pro¬ 
vided funds he available ; but the opening of new 
schools by the Missionaries under the grant-in-aid 


system will be viewed with much distrust in rural 
districts. The principal change which I would 
recommend in the present system of administra¬ 
tion of primary education is to devise rules under 
which teachers drawing more than RIO per men¬ 
sem would be entitled to pension. I see no reason 
why men serving in this the most important 
department of Government should be placed at a 
disadvantage, compared with those serving in 
other departments, A change in the system of 
inspection also seems desirable. The annual in¬ 
spections of primary schools by the inspectors are 
not so thorough as they should be. 

The scheme of duties for Urdu schools is all 
that could he desired, with the exception of perhaps 
Persian, which, I think, should not be taught in 
the lower department, and should be made much 
simpler in the upper. The scheme of studies for 
Hindi schools requires to be much simplified. 
Some of the reading-books, such as the Ramayun 
by Tulsi Das, are too difficult for the teachers to 
understand. Complaints have also been heard, 
though I do not know with what degree of troth, 
that the boys in Government schools are not 
taught manners. So far as my experience goes. 
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the boys are very respectful to their teachers and 
superiors. I am not in favour of introducing 
technical education of any sort into primary 
schools, in which instruction, I think, should be con¬ 
fined to the three Rs.; but I am decidedly of opinion 
that industrial schools, one or two in each district, 
should be opened for the educat on of the children 
of the artisan class. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general or by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes? What is 1 he attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3 .—In the Panjab primary education is 
sought for by people of all classes, except the 
very menial classes whose filthy occupation and 
traditional usages do not allow of their entering a 
Government or aided school. In Delhi, however, 
provision has been made by the Baptist Mission 
for the instruction of the chi dren of ehamars 
converted to Christianity. The classes who desire 
education the most are the Kknttris, the Banias, 
the Brahmans, and the Kayasths among the Hin¬ 
dus, and the respectable classes among the Mussal¬ 
mans. In some districts, especially purely agri¬ 
cultural districts, the agricultural classes hold 
aloof from education simply for the reason that 
they cannot spare their children from the labour 
of the field. The children practically excluded 
from education are, as already stated, those of the 
lowest castes who cannot come in contact with the 
higher classes without polluting them. The in¬ 
fluential gentlemen of the old school will not 
tolerate the extension of elementary knowledge to 
every class of society. They view it in the light 
of a great misfortune that the children of 
those whom they have always regarded as their 
servants and menials should have the same oppor¬ 
tunities of enlightening their minds which they 
have been taught to regard theirs by birthright. 
But this idea is being dispelled from their minds 
as education advances. The gentlemen of the 
new school, whether educated or uneducated, are 
lost in bewilderment at the novel spectacle of 
children of the present generation having more 
accurate information about certain subjects than 
what was obtainable formerly by die most learned 
maulvis and pandits. They are not, therefore, 
unfavourably disposed towards the education of the 
masses, partly also from the consideration that by 
imbibing new ideas on the subject they please the 
European officials of the country. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? . . . How far has the grant- 
in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, 
and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —The number of indigenous schools in 
the Panjab is very small. It was considerably re¬ 
duced on the introduction of the Government sys¬ 
tem of education. Many of them which then exist¬ 
ed were from time to time taken in by the officers 
of the Educational Department and incorporated in 
their own schools. Leaving out cf consideration 
the Muhammadan schools held in mosques, of 
which I think nothing can be made, the indige¬ 
nous schools now existing may be divided into two 
classes—the pat$hdlas and the mctktabs. In the 
former the children of the Hindus, especially those 
of the Bannias, are instructed in the multiplication 


tables, and in the most advanced of them to write 
letters and hundis in the Mahajani character. In 
the latter the children of both the Hindus 
and Mussalmans are taught to read and write 
Persian, and to do a little arithmetic. In both 
kinds of schools the use of the rod is in full play; 
and the chastisements the children receive at the 
hands of their masters are sometimes of the most 
merciless character. The boys are not divided 
into classes, as in Government schools. Each reads 
his own lesson, but in the evening all the children 
have to repeat at the top of their voices the mul¬ 
tiplication tables after the teacher or one of the 
most advanced pupils. No fees appear to be de¬ 
manded by the teacher from his students. But 
from this it should not be understood that he im¬ 
parts instruction gratis. He is presented with the 
materials for a meal twice a month, and with 
some little cash on certain festive occasions. The 
fourth day of the light half of the moon in the 
month of Bhadra is, for the teacher of a Patskdla, 
a day of a great rejoicing. On that day Ganesha, 
the god of wisdom, is worshipped by the urchins, 
when presents in cash and sweetmeats are made 
to the teacher, who is sometimes invited by the 
parents of some of the pupils to their houses with 
the whole school, when dresses of honour are 
presented to the master and his wife, and sweet¬ 
meats are distributed among the children. Pre¬ 
sents are also made to the teacher on the comple¬ 
tion by the pupil of each set of the multiplica¬ 
tion tables. On the occasion of marriage of one 
of the pupils the master is not forgotten. The 
father of the bride is asked for a present in cash 
and clothes for the padha, which, I believe, is 
invariably made. In nahtabs regular fees are 
taken by the teachers according to the means of 
the parents of the pupils. Of course he who pays 
the most receives the greatest attention. The 
padkas who teach at the patshdlas are a heredi¬ 
tary class of teachers. In this part of the coun¬ 
try they invariably belong to the Brahmiuical 
class ; but in the Panjab proper there are Mussul¬ 
man padhas also, who, I believe, are the descend¬ 
ants of Brahmins forcibly converted to Muham¬ 
madanism during the Mussalmau regime. The 
qualifications of the patshala teachers are not ol a 
very high order, perhaps not much advanced be¬ 
yond those of the best of their pupils. The teach¬ 
ers at maktabs are generally Mussalmans, possess¬ 
ing various degrees of qualifications. 

No arrangements appear to have been made for 
training teachers for indigenous schools, which 
cannot be turned to much account. I know of no 
indigenous school to which the grant-in-aid sys¬ 
tem has been applied in the Panjab. The few- 
indigenous schools which receive grants-in-aid 
from the Pan jab University are very inferior in¬ 
stitutions, and incapable, I believe, of supplying 
candidates for any of its examinations. 

Ques. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? . . . . 

Ans. 5 .—Home instruction, properly so called, 
is extremely limited in its extent in this part of 
the country. It is confined to the children of the 
rich and noble classes, who, in their mistaken idea 
of pride, consider it beneath their dignity to send 
their children to schools, where they cannot suc¬ 
cessfully compete with the more assiduous children 
of the poorer classes. The home educated boys, 
it is evident, do not attain much success at the 
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examinations for the public service, except perhaps 
in the vernacular languages which, according to 
the common idea, can be as well taught at home or 
at private maktabs. 

Ques, 6 .—How far can the Government depend 
on the private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural dis¬ 
tricts ? ... . 

Ans. 6. —I know of no private agencies on 
which Government can depend for the supply of 
elementary instruction in rural districts. The 
only places where private effort to a limited extent 
can be looked for are the towns and cities in the 
most advanced districts. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—The funds assigned for primary edu¬ 
cation are administered in the Panjab by the dis¬ 
trict committees, of which the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner is generally the president, and the district 
inspector of schools a member. Of the Native 
members, those only who are educated can intelli¬ 
gently criticise the educational budget, but the 
number of these is unfortunately very small. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management ? . . . . 

Ans. 8. —In my opinion no schools above the 
primary should be entrusted to Municipal com¬ 
mittees for support and management. In some 
towns in the Panjab middle schools also are sup¬ 
ported by the Municipal committees, but the 
management is left to the district authorities. 
From a committee composed entirely of uneducat¬ 
ed men, as committees in some small towns are, 
you cannot expect much in the way of manage¬ 
ment. In towns where the Municipalities are 
rich, a certain sum of money sufficient to yield 
interest for the support of primary schools should 
be set aside and invested in Government securities. 
In those which are not so rich, the proceeds of the 
taxation of certain articles should be made over 
to education, and should by no means be applied 
to a different object. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their positiou ? 

Ans. 9. —The system now in force for providing 
teachers for primary schools is the best that I can 
think of. The men turned out by Normal schools 
and the central training college are better able 
to impart instruction than those educated under a 
rude system, in which the development of all the 
mental faculties of the pupil were never thought 
of. 

The social status of a village schoolmaster 
depends in a great measure on his own ability and 
character, and to some extent perhaps on the caste 
to which he belongs. Great care should therefore 
be taken in selecting particular men for particular 
places. Hereditary maulvis and pandits should, 
as far as possible, he induced to send their children 


to primary schools in the first instance, and to the 
Normal schools subsequently. 

These, when trained, will not only be able to 
perform their duties satisfactorily, but also to ex¬ 
ercise a beneficial influence over the inhabitants of 
the village. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? .... 

Ans. 10. —The agricultural classes will no 
doubt be glad to see their children learning some¬ 
thing of agriculture in primary schools ; but such 
instruction, to be of any practical use to them, 
should be imparted in the fields, and with imple¬ 
ments of husbandry superior to those their parents 
are accustomed to use. This instruction it is not 
possible to give in every village school, and the 
idea should therefore be abandoned. Mental 
arithmetic and a little practical surveying, if intro¬ 
duced into the curriculum of a primary school, 
will, in my opinion, make it more acceptable 
to the zemindar, who will derive great assistance 
from a knowledge of these studies in his children. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ; and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and taught 
in the schools of this province is not the 
dialect of all classes of the people; but it cannot 
be said that the schools on that account are less 
useful or popular. Hindi and Gurmukhi schools 
teaching up to the lower primary standard may 
be established in places where the people desire to 
have their children instructed in those characters; 
but I have grave doubts whether such schools will 
thrive as long as Urdu is the language of the 
courts. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —The sytem of taking fees in primary 
schools should not, in my opinion, be so strict as 
it is at present. Some latitude should be given 
to district inspectors and tahsildars to exempt 
boys who are very poor from the payment of fees. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —To increase the number of primary 
schools, additional funds will be required; but I 
am not in a position to say whether such are 
available. 

Their efficiency, it is evident, depends upon 
good teaching and management. The opening of 
mission schools under the grant-in-aid system in 
villages where there are no Government schools 
will, I think, be viewed with distrust and suspi¬ 
cion. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —There are, I believe, many gentle¬ 
men in the Panjab who would be willing to aid in 
the establishment of schools upon the grant-in-aid 
system, if encouraged to do so by the authorities. 
Jhe Native gentlemen of Delhi tried to establish a 
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college in that city on the grant-in-aid system ; 
but their efforts in this direction were not ade¬ 
quately encouraged by the Local Government; and 
the scheme therefore fell to the ground. The 
Punjab University College would have never seen 
the light; if the principal chiefs of the country 
had not been encouraged to give their support to 
it by the government of Sir Donald McLeod. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private fool iug ? 

Ans. 18. —The influential gentlemen of the 
place should be invited by the local authorities to 
collect subscriptions to secure the maintenance of 
the institution, and their efforts in this direction 
should be rewarded by honorary distinctions, com¬ 
plimentary j narwanas and kkillate. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of prac¬ 
tical nefttrality, i.e., one in which a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Ans. 20. —As regards inspection, the mission 
aided schools are at a disadvantage, compared 
to Government schools, but not on account 
of the religious principles which are taught 
in them. In my opinion the mission schools 
should be visited by the Inspect )r as often as the 
district schools, and not once a year, as is the ease 
at present. The fact that mission schools are 
generally inferior in point of instruction and 
management is partly due to want of proper 
inspection. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children 1 How far is the 
complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What 
is the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do your consider it adequate? 

Ans. 21. —The middle classes principally avail 
themselves of the instruction offered in Govern¬ 
ment and aided schools and colleges. The rate of 
fees in the Lahore Government C ollege being the 
same for pupils of all grades, the complaint that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for their 
education is so far just. The fees which the boys 
in Government schools are required to pay are 
regulated according to the means of their parents. 
The rate of fees payable for higher education is 
R2 per mensem, which is evidently inadequate in 
case-of the children of the wealthy classes. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —The number of educated Natives in 
the Uncovenanted Civil Service in the Pan jab 
is very limited. They are unjustly considered by 
many of the European officials of the province as 
a set of self-conceited, rude, and disloyal people, 
and do not consequently receive from them that* 
encouragement which is their due. They are no 
doubt more outspoken than the members of the 
amla, but at the same time more honest, more 
truthful, and more mindful of the interests of Gov¬ 
ernment and the people. In departments which 
Panj£b. 


can only be filled by them, they find employment 
readily, but the places where their talents are likely 
to shine are generally given to men of inferior 
stamp, both in point of ability and honesty. 

Qnes. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —The instruction imparted in secondary 
schools provided a student attains to the highest 
standard is tolerably well calculated to store his 
mind with useful and practical information; but 
it is, in my opinion, desirable that greater atten¬ 
tion should be paid to composition than is the case 
at present. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi¬ 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —The complaint that the attention 
of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the 
Entrance Examination of the University is so far 
just that in mission schools that attention is not 
given to the study of the Bible and other Chris¬ 
tian books which they would otherwise receive ; but 
it cannot be said that this circumstance impairs 
the practical value of the education imparted for 
the requirements of ordinary life. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
the country ? ... . 

Ans. 28. —The number of pupils in secondary 
schools who present themselves for the matricu¬ 
lation examination is not unduly large, but, on the 
contrary, too small when compared with the re¬ 
quirements of the community. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in'your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? . . . . 

Ans. 29. —Government scholarships in the Pan¬ 
jab are awarded to the students of Government 
schools and colleges, and I believe also to the 
students of the Oriental College, Lahore, accord¬ 
ing to the results of the examinations of the Pan¬ 
jab University College and the middle school 
examinations. Scholarships for district funds are 
provided for the sons of agriculturists who pass 
the upper primary examination and pursue their 
studies further. The Government grants to mis¬ 
sion schools include their quota of scholarships 
awarded in those scholarships. The system there¬ 
fore cannot be said to be in any way partially 
administered. 

Ques. SO. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —The Delhi Mission School receives 
contributions from the Municipal Committee of 
that city. The grant is made every year, and is 
likely to be permanent. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

• Ans. 31. —Special normal schools are needed for 

108 . 
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tlie training of teachers for secondary schools. 
The teachers turned out by the training college are 
better able to impart instruction than those turned 
out by the Universities. 

Ques, 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans\ 32. —The vernacular schools, both primary 
and middle, are inspected, or supposed to be in¬ 
spected, by the District Inspector four times 
during the year, and once by the Inspector or his 
assistant. They are also inspected by the District 
Officers, Assistant Commissioners, and Tahsildars 
when they.travel through their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. The district schools are inspected by the 
Inspector once a quarter. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education ? 

Ans. 37. —Education in the Panjab has not yet 
advanced to that degree which would warrant the 
withdrawal of Government to any extent from the 
direct management of schools and colleges. Such 
withdrawal would be a very severe blow to the 
cause of education and progress in the country. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans.-39. —No definite course of instruction in 
duty and the principles of moral conduct appears 
to find a place in the curriculum of schools and 
colleges in the Panjab, but the reading-books 
used are sufficiently well calculated to impart that 
instruction. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug¬ 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Every district school college in the 
Panjab has its gymnasium, where the boys are 
exercised m all sorts of athletic sports and games. 
In the district of Ludhiana, I am told, much 
attention is paid to the physical well-being of 
students even in village schools, which are all 
supplied with the necessary apparatus. Care 
should be taken that the boys in Government 
schools, whether English or vernacular, do not 
neglect their own games, which are much more 
simple and less expensive than English games. 

Ques. 41.— Is there any indigenous instruction 
for girls in the province with which you are 
acquainted ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —None that I know of. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools are not in accordance 
with the social institutions of this country. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —Pemale Normal schools under Euro¬ 
pean Lady Superintendents should be established in 
different parts of the country. Care should be 
taken, however, that the Superintendent be a lady 
well acquainted with the languages taught in ver¬ 
nacular primary schools, and oue who can enter 
into the feelings of the women of this country. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 


tion what share has been taken by European 

ladies ? 

Ans. 46. —The European ladies, with the excep¬ 
tion of those of the zenana mission, and in some 
places the wives of the Christian Missionaries, 
have manifested very little interest in the promo¬ 
tion of female education. In places where the 
wives of European officials have, interested them¬ 
selves in the education of Native girls, the progress 
has been satisfactory, and the attendance in schools 
has greatly increased. Much good has been done 
in this way by Mrs. Steel in places to which her 
husband has been posted. Judging from the 
experience of the past, there is not, I believe, 
much hope of inducing European ladies to lake 
an interest in female education. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed ? 

Ans. 49. —Government district schools have 
been opened in the cities of Ludhiana and Ambala, 
teaching up to the same standard as in mission 
schools which' were not popular among the Hindu 
and Muhammadan inhabitants of those places. 
The religious instruction imparted in the*mission 
schools is a source of distrust and suspicion to the 
people, especially when instances are not wanting 
in which minors have been induced to accept 
Christianity, and allowed to reside at the mission 
premises against the will of their parents. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high edu¬ 
cation ? . . . . 

• Ans. 50. —In my opinion there is no foundation 
for the statement referred to in the question. 
Among the officers of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, the Inspectors of Schools, whose duty it is 
chiefly to inspect primary schools, spend more than 
six months of the year in visiting such schools and 
conversing with the people and the district officials 
under whom the schools are placed on the best 
means for their improvement. There can be no 
two opinions regarding the beneficial results of 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management than is the case at present. The 
training college recently established at Lahore is 
well calculated to supply the purpose. 

Ques. 51. —Please state how the system of pupil 
teachers or monitors works. 

Ans. 51. —The system of pupil teachers or 
monitors does not appear to work well in schools 
in the Panjab, where it is in force. The monitors, 
as a rule, do not manifest that interest in the work 
of teaching which a teacher on the regular estab¬ 
lishment does, and do not feel that responsibility 
for the due discharge of their duties which is' felt 
by the latter. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise undu¬ 
ly primary schools into secondary schools ? ... ’ 

Ans. 52. —There is much tendency in certain 
districts to raise primary into secondary schools 
unnecessarily; but this tendency is sufficiently 
. checked by the inspectors on their annual inspec- 
* tions. The rate of fees in all classes of schools 
and colleges should vary according to the means 
of the parents of the pupils. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with- 
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drawal of Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools P ' 

Ans. 60. —No interpretation of: the principle of 
religious neutrality, however strict, requires the 
withdrawal of Government from t ie direct manage¬ 
ment of-schools and colleges. Those who hold the 
contrary opinion might as well say that a strict 
adherence to this principle requires the withdrawal 
of Government from the direct administration of 
the country. 

Ques. 62 .—Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend upon the results of 
general examinations ?. 

Ans. 62 .—Promotions from class to class should 
depend on the results of the periodical examina¬ 
tions extending over the entire prcvinee. In eases, 
however, of more than average talent in a youth, 
or of admissions from another province, it would 
be desirable to leave the promotions to the school 
authorities, subject to the condition that the pupils 
so promoted should pass by the standard required 
from the pupils of the class below at the next 
examination. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of the Panjab to prevent 


boys who are expelled from one place from being 
received into another ? . . . . 

Ans. 63 .—There are. No pupil from one 
school can be admitted into another without the 
certificate of good conduct from the head master 
of the former. No boy instructed in one school 
can appear at any of the public examinations 
from another school, unless he has been at- the 
latter institution six months previous to the date 
of the examination. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors required in 
colleges? Are they likely to be employed in 
colleges under Native management ? 

Ans. 66 .—In colleges educating up to the B.A, 
standard it is desirable to have two European 
professors,—one to lecture in English literature 
and philosophy, and the other to give instruction 
in physical science. The other subjects can be 
well taught by Native professors. 

European professors are employed in the Anglo* 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh, which is entire¬ 
ly under Native management. The Metropolitan 
Institution in Calcutta is perhaps, the only insti¬ 
tution under Native management which has no 
European professor. 


Evidence of Khalifa Sayad Muhamad Hussain, Mir Munshi, Patiala State. 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India. 

Ans. 1 .—I have had no direct business with the 
Department of Public Instruction in the Punjab, 
but I have long taken an interest in education, I 
was one of the founders of the Aligurh Scienti¬ 
fic Society and of the Panjab University, in 
which I am a Member of Senate. *1 have, in 
concert with my brother, who is Foreign Minister, 
takeu part in the establishment and management 
of schools in Patmla State. I have also devoted 
my attention to the subject of education among 
the Muhammadans. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in the Punjab the 
system of primary education has been placed on 
a sound basis ? 

Ans. 2 .—With regard to the scheme of study in 
district schools, I think that English should be 
commenced in the lowest class of all instead of in 
the upper primary school. The vernacular lan¬ 
guage should be Urdu. Afterwards, in the upper 
primary school, Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit 
should be taught as optional subjects. 

In village schools only Oriental languages 
should be taught, such as are studied in indige¬ 
nous schools, with the addition of simple arithme¬ 
tic and the elements, of mensuration. Some 
teaching iti practical agriculture should also be 
given. It is not necessary to teach geography 
in the lower department of tluse schools, nor 
grammar in the upper primary department. 

The scheme generally in vernacular village 
schools should be much less ambitious than in 
English schools. The details should be arranged 
by a committee. 

Ques. 3 .—Is primary instruction sought for by 
the people in general, or by particular classes in 
the Panjab? 

Aits. 3. —The people in general do not desire edu¬ 
cation, because of their poverty. The influential 
classes dislike the extension of elementary know¬ 


ledge among the lower classes from fear of their 
getting ideas of equality. The Hindus consider 
the lowest castes impure, and therefore will not 
admit them to the schools. 

Ques. 4 .—What is your opinion upon the subject 
of indigenous schools, and schemes for their im¬ 
provement ? 

Ans. 4 .—It is difficult to give the statistics of 
indigenous schools, because no accurate enumer¬ 
ation has been made. In the part of the Panjab 
with which I am best acquainted, young boy's, 
the sons of Bauiyas, are sent to Pandhas'’ schools 
to learn mental arithmetic, &c., and to be kept 
out of mischief. One Pandka can teach a huu- 
dred boys, and they make from RIO to R30 
a month. In the Koran schools attached to 
mosques, the teachers do not get more than from 
R6 to RIO a month owing to the poverty of 
the people. Muhammadan gentlemen often keep 
schools in their own houses .to which any of the 
people in the neighbourhood are admitted without 
payment. There are also schools of a higher 
class kept by respectable Mullas, in which in¬ 
struction is given in theology and literature. The 
Mullas are sometimes assisted by rich men, or 
they maintain themselves from their private 
means. In the same way Sanskrit is taught by 
pandits. These schools have ceased to flourish 
since the establishment of Government schools. 
One reason of this is that educational officers look 
upon indigenous schools with jealousy, and do 
their best to supplant them. The course of study 
is not the same as in Government schools, but so 
far as literature is concerned it is superior. Most 
Native officials have been educated in indigenous 
schools. These schools may be aided advantage¬ 
ously upon the following conditions, There must 
be no interference with their scheme of studies. 
They should keep a register of attendance. They 
should be inspected occasionally by officers of the 
department. If the Government desires that 
subjects of general knowledge should be taught 
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in addition to the usual course of study, the Mulla 
should be free to teach such subjects himself, or 
to find his own assistants. It must be understood, 
however, that indigenous schools of the higher 
class, both Arabic and Sanskrit, are not likely to 
accept grants-in-aid on any terms. 

In the city of Ambala there are indigenous 
schools established in accordance with the scheme 
for Government schools, but which do not receive' 
aid from Government, and have not applied for 
aid because of their dislike to interference. These 
schools were established especially with a view to 
giving instruction in the Muhammadan religion, 
which is not allowed in the Government or 
mission school. Another matter, which deserves 
mention here, is the need of an investigation into 
the circumstances of endowments made by Native 
gentlemen for the benefit of education; for in¬ 
stance, the Ilimddud-Daula fund, which was in¬ 
tended for the old Delhi College. 

Ques. 5. —What is your opinion as to the extent 
and value of home instruction ? 

Am. 5. —Persons educated at home cannot com¬ 
pete in mathematics with students of Government 
schools, but their knowledge of Oriental literature 
is far superior, and they are fully qualified for 
public employment. I do not speak of English 
instruction. 

Ques. 6 .—Can Government depend upon private 
effort for the supply of elementary instruction in 
rural districts ? 

Ans. 6.— There appear to be no persons in rural 
districts competent for the work. 

Ques. 7.— Can funds assigned for primary educa¬ 
tion be administered by local committees ? 

Ans. 7. —Such committees should generally be 
consulted. They should be encouraged to speak 
freely, and should be listened to attentively. But 
they should always be under the control of the 
officers of Government. Any committees which 
may be deemed competent should have certain 
powers entrusted to them. 

Ques. 8. —What security would you suggest 
against the possibility of Municipal committees 
failing to make provision for schools entrusted to 
them. 

Ans. 8. —A certain proportion of the income of 
Municipal committees should be appropriated by 
law to the maintenance of schools. 

Ques. 9. —What do you think of the character 
and social position of village schoolmasters ? 

Ans. 9. —Men of the higher classes generally 
complain of misconduct and neglect of duty on 
the part of the teachers in village schools. They 
are also considered too young and too ignorant 
for their business. The only way to improve the 
class of teachers is by more eareful selection. 

' Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction might 
be introduced with a view to make the schools more 
popular ? 

Am. 10. —Government is bound to abstain from 
giving religious instruction. In an agricultural 
country instruction in agriculture would be very 
beneficial. But in the absence of experience it is 
difficult to hold a decided opinion on this question, 
except that such instruction must be very simple. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular taught in Govern¬ 
ment schools in the Punjab the dialect of the 
people ? If not, are the schools on that account 
less useful and popular ? 


Ans. 11.— I have given my views at length .on 
this important question in an essay which is 
attached to my evidence. Speaking generally, I 
approve of the system now in use., 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —Pees should be taken in proportion to 
the means of the parents. Those who pay the 
educational cess should be exempt. 

Ques. 14. —How can the number of primary 
schools be increased, and how can they be rendered 
more efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —It is useless to attempt to increase the 
number of primary schools while the people show 
no desire for education. Existing schools may 
be improved by encouraging respectable persons 
to take an interest in them. 

Ques. 18. —What is your opinion upon the with¬ 
drawal of Government from the support of higher 
education in the Panjab, and the extension of 
education among the masses ? 

Ans. 18. —The Panjab suffered from political 
revolutions for more than a century after the ex¬ 
tinction of the Mogul power, and the period spent 
under British rule has been too short for moral 
and material progress, and for the growth of 
public opinion, to such an extent as might 
enable the Government to withdraw from the 
support of higher education. There are no pri¬ 
vate persons among the Natives who could come 
forward to undertake the maintenance of high 
schools and colleges, while at the same time there 
is the greatest need for the creation of a highly 
educated class of men, able to perform public 
duties of this nature. In the present state of the 
country, in my opinion, one highly educated man 
is worth a thousand with a smattering of learn¬ 
ing. The people are like so many schoolboys 
without a competent head master. Besides, it is 
a great mistake to suppose that high education 
leads to disloyalty. Highly educated persons ap¬ 
preciate the blessings of good government. On 
the contrary, there is reason to fear that with the 
multiplication of primary schools young men 
will forsake the occupations and trades by which 
their fathers got their living; and, thinking 
themselves educated, will wander about the coun¬ 
try disappointed and discontented seekers for em¬ 
ployment in the offices of Government. Even at 
the present time builders and carpenters cannot be 
had for money, while if you want fifty muharrirs 
a hundred will offer their services. In 1881, ac¬ 
cording to the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction, out of 10o,000 students, 88,000 were 
in the primary stage, and- very few had reached 
the higher grades. The proportion enjoying an 
advanced education is by no means excessive, 

Ques. SO. —How far is religious neutrality prac¬ 
tically observed in the educational system ? 

Ans. SO. —The principle of religious neutrality 
in State education is highly approved by the peo¬ 
ple as at present maintained. 

Ques. SI. —How far is the complaint well found¬ 
ed that the higher classes do not pay enough for 
their education. 

Ans. 21. —In high schools the maximum fee in 
the ease of wealthy persons is H.5. In the 
Lahore College there is a uniform fee of two 
rupees only. It appears to me that students 
should pay according to their means, but perhaps 
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the college fee has beeu fixed witli refereuce to the 
general poverty of the class which attend. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a Government school ? 

Ans. 23.— The only schools of the higher order 
which can compete effectually with Government 
schools in the Panjfib are Missionary schools. 
But; these schools labour under one great disad¬ 
vantage. Instruction in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion is compulsory, and this causes 
them to be viewed with a certain amount of dis¬ 
like and suspicion. Otherwise, the people value 
the education giveu in Missionary schools, espe¬ 
cially because they teach English well, and in 
some cases at an earlier stage than in the Gov¬ 
ernment schools. I will give an instance show¬ 
ing the unstable character of mission schools 
owing to the religious element in their system. 
In 1865 in a highly popular school ahoy was 
converted to Christianity, and at once some hun¬ 
dreds of the scholars left. T ie case went into 
the courts, as will he remembered by some of the 
members of the Commission. In my opinion one 
of the chief reasons why the Mussalmans at first 
kept aloof from schools in which English was 
taught, and still do so to some extent, is to be 
referred to the prominent part which mission 
schools have always held in the system of higher 
education. I see no objection, from a Muham¬ 
madan’s point of view, against teaching the 
Bible; but we do object to the proselytism which 
accompanies it in mission schools. If Govern¬ 
ment schools were now closed to make way for 
mission schools, the people would certainly think 
that the Government wished to abandon its policy 
of religious neutrality. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of 
candidates for the University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country ? 

Ans. 28. —Certainly not in the Panjab. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools ? 

Ans. 31. —Learning is one thing, and teaching 
is another. Training colleges are in my opinion 
necessary. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department in regard to examina¬ 
tions or text-books, or in any other way, such as 
unnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions ? 

Ans. 35. —Independently of the Government 
system, encouragement should be given to the 
scheme of studies in use in indigenous schools, 
provided that will endeavour to add some instruc¬ 
tions in mathematics, mensuration, and other sub¬ 
jects of general knowledge. 

Ques. 37.— What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools and colleges would 
have upon the spread of education ? 

Ans . 37. —In the Panjab and Upper India it is 
impossible for Government to withdraw from 
the support of higher education without seriously 
lowering the standard. 

Ques. 39.— Does instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct occupy any place in 
the course of Government colleges and schools ? 

Panjab. 


Ans. 39. —Indirectly there is some such teach¬ 
ing in English literature, but the subject should 
be made special and compulsory. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students ? 

Ans. 40. —Something is done in this way, but 
by no means enough. Every school should have 
its play-ground, and regular hours should be fixed 
for gymnastic exercises. 

Ques. 41. —Have you any remarks to make upon 
the subject of female schools ? 

Ans. 41. —The Government has always taken 
much pains to establish female schools, but in such 
a country as India the education of women can¬ 
not be accomplished by Government agencies. 
European ladies have done good in this way so far 
as their influence extends; but while Europeans 
and Natives remain separated by a social gulf, iro 
great result can be expected. Mixed schools 
cannot be tolerated in this country. In respect¬ 
able Muhammadan families more or less Urdu and 
Persian literature, and especially religious books, 
are studied by the women. In the same way 
among the Hindus and Sikhs some of the women 
are educated. Although the Government cannot 
do much for female education, it should constantly 
assert its approval of the principle, and should 
encourage the people to help themselves in this 
matter. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects in the educational system other than any 
to which you have already referred ? 

Ans. 47. —Boys are compelled to study subjects 
for which they have no taste. As far as possible, 
they should be allowed to choose their own course 
of study. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure incur¬ 
red by the Government on high education in your 
province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —No. Certainly not. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might suffice for the wants 
of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —Where Government schools have been 
opened side by side with aided schools, to the best 
of my belief they were required. I would add 
that Government schools are wanted at Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi, where at present there are only 
mission schools. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the state¬ 
ment that educational officers are partial to high 
education ? 

Ans. 50.- —Educational officers are in the habit of 
paying equal attention to all the branches of their 
study; of course it would be advautageous to have 
in the department more men of practical training 
in the art of teaching and school management. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross 
expenditure should a grant-in-aid amount? 

Ans. 57. —As a general rule, grants-in-aid should 
be equal to half the expenditure. 

Ques. 60. —Is the direct management of schools 
by Government consistent with religious neutral¬ 
ity ? 

Ans. 60. —No. Certainly not, 

Ques. 63. — Can arrangements be made to pre¬ 
vent boys from capriciously leaving one school to 
join another ? 
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Am. 63. —Strict rules are not desirable. The 
managers on either side must be guided by the 
circumstances. 

Ques. 65. —Are European professors required 
in colleges ? 

Ahs. 65. —For teaching English literature Euro¬ 
pean professors are required. The head masters 
of high schools also should be Europeans. 

Ques. 66 .—Are European professors usually 
employed in colleges under Native management 9 

Ans. 66. —Yes. See, for instance, the Anglo- 
Oriental Muhammadan College at Aligarh, where 
both Principal and head master are Europeans. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in the Panjab such as to require 
exceptional treatment in the matter of English 
education ? 

Ans. 67. —The Muhammadans in the Panjab are 
more numerous than all the other classes ; but on 
account of their poverty they are unable to get a 
fair share of the educational advantages offered by 
the Government. The only way to help them is 
by establishing special scholarships for Muham¬ 
madan boys who have passed the upper primary 
school examination. 

Essay, supplementary to Answer No. 11, respecting the 
Vernaculars of the Fanjab. 

This question is so important and lias been discussed so 
much of late that I think it necessary to state my views at 
some length. 

There are many different dialects in the Panjftb which 
are either not understood at all, or are understood with 
difficulty elsewhere than where they are spoken. 

It is easy to say that Government should have as many 
schemes of study as there ave dialects, and such a view at 
first sight is reasonable enough, but the practical difficulties 
are immense. In my owu opinion it is the business of 
Government to recognise and adopt some one dialect which 
is in use over a wide extent of country. Such a language 
is found in Urdu, which has grown up of itself, and has 
been accepted by Government, after much consideration as 
the vernacular of the province, Accordingly, it is used not 
only in official business, but also as the principal medium 
of instruction in the Education Department. If the verna¬ 
cular of the province were not of spontaneous growth, but 
an artificial language created by order of Government, we 
should have had, not Urdu, but Bengali, or Gujarati, or some 
language with which the British had become familiar when 
their rule was limited to the coasts of India. We may 
conclude, then, that the local dialects were found insuffi¬ 
cient for the requirements of business. Moreover, it is not 
at all difficult for the people to acquire some common 
dialect in which they can communicate with one another. 
Experience, I think, shows that the adoption of such a 
dialect in the case of Urdu was necessary, and has been 
beneficial. 

_ The assertion that Panjabi is the language of several 
districts in the neighbourhood of Lahore and Amritsar 


cannot be admitted, The dialect of every Distriot and 
State differs, and it is nowhere fixed, but day by day is 
more and more influenced by Urdu. I am myself a Pan¬ 
jabi by birth and lineage, and feel that I have some claim 
to he heard on this subject, especially as I have travelled 
much in the province. In fact, all persons, educated and 
uneducated, when they mix in the great cities or travel 
away from home, speak Urdu to each other. 

Till lately I never heard any complaint against Urdu. 
The admission of Persian and Arabic -words into the Hindi 
dialects is not a new thing. Suoh words are oomnion in 
the Granth and other old hooks of high repute, and it is 
well known that under the Sikh rule Persian was the 
language of the courts, and was studied in the indigenous 
schools, even in villages, both by Hindus and Mussalmans. 
At the present time, in the Native States, whether Hindu, 
Sikh, or Mussalman, the language used in offices is Per¬ 
sian or Urdu. In Patiala, for instance, Persian was used 
till 1856. Since then Urdu has taken its place, excepting 
in the case of foreign correspondence, in which we still use 
Persian. 

I cffi hot speak only of the letters which we despatch, 
but it is noteworthy that communications from Madras, 
Travancore, and the most remote parts of India are address¬ 
ed to us in Persian, 

All this shews that Persian and Urdu are found more 
convenient for general use than the indigenous languages 
of India, and are valued accordingly. 

In the educational institutions of the Patiala State, al¬ 
though scholarships are given for Arabic and Sanskrit, 
only a few Brahmins, Bhais, and Ramlirs learn the reli¬ 
gious languages. The great majority of students choose 
Urdu, Persian, and English, 

In Northern India the great majority of books are pub¬ 
lished in Urdu. In the Punjab there are 35 newspapers, 
of which all but two are Urdu. If any universal language 
were selected for the whole of India, it should certainly he 
Urdu. Persons who are opposed to the views which I hold 
point out that several languages, English, French, German, 
&e., are cultivated in Europe. But in Europe there are 
many distinct nations, eaoh having its own political and 
commercial system, whereas India is one empire. Just as 
in the United Kingdom English has become the common 
language, so in India, there is a tendency towards the gen¬ 
eral adoption of Urdu. In proportion as intercourse be¬ 
tween the various parts of a country is developed, the in¬ 
convenience of a variety of languages is more felt. Even 
at present Urdu newspapers are published in all parts of 
India, although they retain their own languages for local 
use. For the civilisation of India the English language 
holds the first place, and its assistant is Urdu. 

The choice of a language is beyond the power of kings, 
It grows up of itself, and however much we might wish to 
set up some language for which we have a predilection, our 
business is to look at the facts. 

As for the relative advantages of Urdu and N4gari as 
modes of writing, every one agrees that the Persian charac¬ 
ter can be written much more rapidly, and even if it is 
sometimes ambiguous owing to its brevity, for practical use 
it is quite legible. To which must be added that when 
N^gaii is written hastily it is less legible than Persian. 

Finally, I would appeal to the judgment of highly 
esteemed and experienced officers of Government, among 
whom I would specially naipe Sir Robert Egerton an4 
Sir Charles Aitchison, 


Evidence of J. Sime, Esq., Principal, Government College, Lahore. 


Ques. 1 ,—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex¬ 
perience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—Nearly 19 years in the country en¬ 
gaged in education ; the last 12 in the Panjab as a 
College Tutor and Principal, or an Inspector of 
Schools. 

Ques. 3 .—Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 


Ans. 2 .—'The system of primary education in 
the Panjab is, I consider, on a fairly satisfactory 
basis. The schools for the most part are supported 
from Local Funds,and managed by local authorities, 
whilst the instruction given is of a sound but ele¬ 
mentary character. The chief obstacle to meeting 
the requirements of the people is want of means. 
To support existing village schools, the District 
Funds are already strained to their utmost; and 
for town schools the Municipal grants are often 
illiberal. The extension of grants-in-aid to village 
schools would help that cause; but nothing short 
of a way to reach the non-agriculturist for a fair 
share of the expense will be adequate to the actual 
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demand even, within the next few years, for school 
extension. 

It is desirable, I think, that all primary edu¬ 
cation should he locally administered to have the 
need of its extension and of buildings, &c., 
promptly met; but to relieve district officers of 
the details of school supervision, town and tahsil 
committees should be formed with specific duties. 
It has, I believe, been mainly from the want of 
distinct functions that such committees have 
hitherto failed. 

With regard to the course of instruction ap¬ 
pointed for primary schools in t le Panjab, it is, I 
consider, a little too ambitious. Persian, though 
popular, need not be more than a special subject 
only; and the arithmetic, which now includes 
more than the English Vlth Standard, might be 
curtailed. In towns where English schools exist, 
there should be provision for purely vernacular 
instruction up to the upper primary standard, so 
as to give vernacular education in these localities 
a fair chance. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —As seems to me, primary education has 
come to be veiy generally sought for by the people 
of the Panjab; by the priestly classes and artisans 
the least; by the merchants and shop-keepers the 
most. The amla classes, who long held aloof, now 
readily avail themselves of the schools. In some 
districts the agriculturist remains indifferent; in 
others he forms a large fraction of the school 
attendance. There is still a prejudice against 
Urdu and Persian on the part of Hindus of certain 
localities ; and many Mussalmins retain their dis¬ 
like to the ‘ Sarkari Madrasa.’ But these feelings 
are gradually disappearing. 

The distinction of caste practically excludes the 
whole of the lowest seetiou of the community from 
instruction; but there is nothing in the system to 
exclude any class. In towns morning or evening 
short-time schools are required at present to teach 
a host of boys who begin their trades when very 
young. Nominally the village schools are open 
for five hours a day; practically they are open all 
day. This acts as a deterrent on the agriculturist 
who finds his boys thus cut away from the fields. 

The influential classes, both new and old, readily 
admit the advantage of instruction to the people ; 
hut the old or conservative section question the 
propriety of mass, as distinct from class, education. 

Ques. 4, —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected; and what are their qualifica¬ 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education; and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and to 


conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system been 
extended to indigenous schools; and can it be 
further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—As far as I am aware, there are no 
traces of an old village school system in the Panjab. 
When the Government system was introduced, 
there were here and there in the villages indige¬ 
nous schools, mostly Persian, which were gradually 
absorbed. The indigenous schools which now exist 
are mostly in the towns. The bulk of these are 
Kurani, Shastri, and Granth schools, all of a reli¬ 
gious character. The instruction imparted is purely 
literary, and, excepting in the Shastri schools, and 
that rarely, the attainments are of a very poor 
description. In the Kurani schools Persian is 
sometimes added; occasionally also Urdu and 
arithmetic. Besides these, there are Persian and 
mahajani schools. In the former usually only 
Persian is taught; sometimes a little Arabic; 
occasionally Urdu; seldom anything else. The 
mahajani schools are for the multiplication tables 
and shop-keeper’s accounts, with elementary Na- 
gari sometimes added. 

In none of these schools have I observed any 
system whatever of discipline. There is an under¬ 
stood, although unwritten, course of studies; but 
no class organisation, and rarely a register. 

Fees are levied in all the secular schools. Be¬ 
sides the monthly fees, presents in cash or kind are 
expected, and given on various occasions. 

As a rule, the masters of these schools are of 
inferior attainments. Sometimes a well-read man, 
on either the Sanskrit or Arabic side, will be met 
with; but even then the qualities are not those 
required for a teacher of youth. So far as I know, 
no attempt has been made to train the masters in 
those schools, so long as their schools have remained 
independent. When the schools have been taken 
over, the masters have generally been sent to the 
Normal school, but not always with success. In 
many districts these masters remain now the 
chief obstacle to instructional progress in the 
schools. 

Indigenous masters are, as a rule, willing to 
accept State aid; hut by reason of their poor at¬ 
tainments, they would generally fail to fulfil the 
easiest conditions on which such aid could he given. 
It was on this account that the plan of incorpora¬ 
tion was at first adopted. Grants-in-aid have 
occasionally been giyen to these schools, but, as 
far as my experience goes, not very successfully. 
On a careful review of the whole matter, I do not 
consider that in the circumstances the plan of in¬ 
corporation was unwise; and I believe that this 
and the giving of grants-in-aid where the teachers 
are fairly fit, or where the grant would be likely to 
produce efficiency, are the only ways at present of 
turning the indigenous schools to good account. 
The offer of grants to new men setting up schools 
is another matter. 

Qnes. 5 .—What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for the public service with hoys educated 
at schools ? 

Ans. 5 .—Home education, as far as I have seen 
it, is generally given on the old maktab principle, 
with more writing and arithmetic—sometimes with 
mathematics; but with the spread of public ins¬ 
truction this is fast disappearing. Sometimes new 
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masters are employed to give instruction on the 
new system. In either case the result is much 
inferior to that of the schools ; and I question 
whether, throughout the Punjab, there are any 
boys privately educated who could pass the middle 
school examination. Those who appear in this 
examination as ‘ private students ’ have generally 
received a good part of their education at school; 
but few of them pass, and those who do are mostly 
low on the list. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government de¬ 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts? 
Can you enumerate the private agencies which 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—1 do not consider that any depend- 
ance is to be put on private effort for the supply of 
elementary instruction in the villages. As educa¬ 
tion spreads, fit men may be induced to open schools 
on the promise of aid being given ; but the help to 
be got from the people themselves will for 
many years be inconsiderable. Besides the indi¬ 
genous schools already referred to, mission schools, 
several independent schools recently established in 
the large towus, and a few aided schools under 
local committees, there are, as far as I am aware, 
no private agencies at work in the Panjab in the 
cause of primary education. 

Ques. 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district commit¬ 
tees or local boards? What are the proper limits 
of the control to be exercised by such bodies. 

Am. 7.—At present the district committees 
of the Panjab have the entire administration of the 
funds assigned for village education with, I con¬ 
sider, much advantage to the cause. Besides be¬ 
ing required not to curtail their expenditure, nor 
to close any schools without the sanction of the 
Educational Department, no other restrictions 
seem to me to be necessary. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that the provisiou of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos¬ 
sibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision? 

Ans. 8 .—I consider that all the primary 
schools might well be enstrusted to Municipal 
committees for support and management. I 
would not at present advocate the making over of 
the secondary schools, partly because the whole 
matter is an experiment, partly with the hope of 
the committees offering, after the experiment has 
been tried, to take over all the schools, and chiefly 
because of the practical difficulties arising from 
establishments. To ensure sufficient provision be¬ 
ing made, present expenditure might be fixed as a 
starting minimum, the committees thereafter being 
left to themselves. Or the sanction of the Educa¬ 
tional Department might be required to the cur¬ 
tailment of expenditure aud the abolition of schools. 

Ques. 9.— Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers iu 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 


Ans. 9 .—At present the village teachers are 
recruited from the village schools, attendance on a 
normal course being required. This, 1 consider, is 
bound to be a good plan, especially as the sons of 
hereditary Muallims are included. It is proposed 
eventually to make the middle school examination 
the standard of admission to the Normal schools, 
which will greatly raise the calibre of the village 
teacher. !5 

As a rule, the present village schoolmaster is 
respected by the villagers. He is frequently the 
sou of an old teacher—sometimes of a shop-keeper 
ora zamindar • but in either case he is influential 
mostly in proportion to his worth and the estimate 
in which he is held by his superiors. In the 
Panjab the schools are administered through the 
tahsfls; and the tahsfldars issue what are called 
kukm namas to the teachers as to menials. This is 
improper, and injuriously affects their influence. 
Some Deputy Commissioners show a great deal of 
respect to their teachers. One I knew, when he 
visited a school, used to make the teacher take a 
chair by his'side. Any such consideration has a 
wonderful effect. Frequently teachers are mem¬ 
bers of local boards—a practice which might, I 
consider, be profitably extended. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruction 
in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —Mensuration, which is popular, is 
now part of the Panjab scheme; but it is surround¬ 
ed by loo many other compulsory subjects to admit 
of its being practically well mastered. It is often 
said that instruction iu agriculture and the prac¬ 
tical arts is required; but it would be impossible to 
make a village school system of education an in¬ 
dustrial system. Instruction in the Deva Nagari 
character, as distinct from the Hindi Bhasha to 
the extent of being able to write it, would add to 
the popularity of our schools. Mahajani, on the 
same principle, though for a narrower purpose, is 
now taught in most of the large towns. 

Ques, 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people ? And if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful aud popular? 

Ans. 11. —There can be no doubt about this 
that the dialects of the people of the Pan jab are 
more Hindi than Urdu; yet I cannot say that the 
schools are on that account less useful and popular. 
On the contrary, I believe that the substitution of 
Hindi for the so-called Urdu, supposing that were 
possible, would do immense harm to the cause of 
education. The experiment of instruction in Hindi 
was tried. In several districts the schools first es- 
tablished were largely Hindi. They were not popu¬ 
lar; the people in the course of time asked for 
Urdu schools instead; and only a few of these 
Bhasha schools now remain. 1 do not mean to 
say that this decides the question of Urdu versus 
Hindi; but it shows the leaning of the villagers. 
He found that more could be learned in an Urdu 
school, and quicker, for the instruments were to 
hand; he saw also that Urdu was more profitable; 
and for these reasons he voluntarily relinquished 
Hindi. There is no doubt a hankering after the 
Deva Nagari character (Shastri they call it) by 
the Hindi community ; but that is all. Urdu, with 
its large Hindi element, is not the foreign dialect 
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it is represented to be; it has been, proved by the 
rapid spread everywhere of the village education 
that it is not an unsuitable instrument of instruc¬ 
tion for the Panjab ; and, as a common ground on 
which Hindu, Mussulman, and Sikh can meet, it 
is, I consider, the best single instrument that 
could be adopted for the purpose. I have, how¬ 
ever, said that instruction (optional it would have 
to be) in the Deva Nagari character would be use¬ 
ful ; and care is required in the production of class 
books in Urdu that these shou d be rather in the 
language of the household than of the maulvi. 

Ques. 12.—Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opiuion, for the promotion of educa¬ 
tion amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ans. 12. —Payment by results is in my opinion 
only suited to a system of educat ion already well de¬ 
veloped. At the same time I do not consider that 
the difficulty at present would be so much in the 
schools as in the fixing of rates that would be suit¬ 
able now, and not altogether unsuitable very shortly. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any s iggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —So long as the non-agriculturist 
does not contribute otherwise towards the support 
of education, fees should, I think, be taken. The 
practice in England of paying from the school 
funds the fees of children “ whose profieienee and 
regular attendance entitle them to honour certifi¬ 
cates ” is a good one, and might be adopted in this 
country. A minimum fee should, I consider, be 
fixed for each class; and the agriculturist pupil 
whose parent does not pay in ceis the full amount 
of the school fee should be required to make 
up the difference to the teacher. But a uniform 
method of dividing the expense of the schools 
between the agriculturist and non-agriculturist, 
and so dispensing altogether w .th fees, would be 
better. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. —In the Panjab, as already stated, 
school extension without more f inds is impossible. 
Grants-in-aid might be given; but this would 
not be enough. I consider that nothing short of 
a cess on the non-agriculturist as on the agricul¬ 
turist will be anything like adequate to the vast 
purpose of mass education. How this may be 
done it is difficult to say. The tahsil might 
be divided into educational sections, each section 
to have a school sufficiently convenient for 
the population within it, and to be supported . 
by funds raised within the section, and ulti¬ 
mately managed by a sectioned board. This, I 
believe, is the system now in operation in 
Canada. The cess is on every householder, and 
is in proportion to the requirements of the school, 
or to the ambition of the people. I am aware 
that such a plan involves the objectionable element 
of a tax: but there is nothing for which the 
people could be more fitly taxed directly than 
their own immediate good. Besides, the rate 
would be small, definite, and in proportion to their 
wants; aud if the 1 per cen b. land cess were 
remitted, it would be a uniform charge for all. 
Certain classes of the community would, of 
course, have to be excluded from the operation 
of the scheme. The proposal, often made, to re¬ 
duce the pay of the teachers, so as to be able to 
Panj^b. 


multiply the schools, I do not regard with any 
favour. In my opinion a few good schools are 
better than many indifferent ones. 

For the improvement of primary instruction 
in the Panjab the chief want is trained masters; 
but there is steady improvement in this respect. 
On this point I may perhaps be allowed to say 
that there are many village schools in the Panjab 
that would contrast favourably as regards instruc¬ 
tional efficiency with an ordinary elementary 
school in England. But appliances of all kinds 
are wanted, 

Ques. 15 .—Do you know of any instances j n 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854 ? And what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15 .—In the Panjab private educational 
enterprise other than mission has not yet been 
very considerable; and for that reason the con¬ 
dition contemplated in paragraph 62 of the des¬ 
patch of 1854 has seldom been fulfilled. Yet 
Government schools have been withdrawn in 
favour of aided schools; but the spirit of the 
despatch has been more observed in the non- 
instrusion, excepting for the strongest reasons, 
of Government schools into places where private 
schools have already existed. ‘ 

Ques. 16.—Bo you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies 
with oi without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interest which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16 .—As far as I am aware there are no 
such cases in the Panjab. There may be cases in 
which mission high schools suffer a little because 
of the existence of a Government school; but if 
the latter were withdrawn, not only would much 
harm be.done to higher education, but the mission 
authorities would be altogether unequal to the 
work. Where a Government and an aided school 
exist together, if there be room for only one hio-h 
school, the Government scheme is made to stop 
short at the middle standard. The only Govern¬ 
ment College in the Panjab is at Lahore, the 
closing or hauding over of which would, iu my 
opinion, be the ruin, or next to the ruin, of Uni¬ 
versity education in the province. 

Ques. 17 .—In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17 .—I believe that with the advance of 
education its benefits are becoming more and more 
appreciated; but I do not consider that the time 
has yet arrived in the Panjab for the Government 
to expect much assistance from private sources in 
the support or establishment of schools and col¬ 
leges. The case of Delhi may serve as an exam¬ 
ple. That city has always contributed liberally 
towards education. Its college had become very- 
popular ; and a. considerable clamour was raised 
at the time of its abolition. But in answer to a 
call to have a people’s institution in its stead, 
nothing like the necessary funds could be got 
together. 

Ques. IS .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 

110 
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to announce its determination to withdraw, after 
a given term of years, from the maintenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —If Government or the local author¬ 
ity were with its announcement to invite private 
subscriptions so as to save the institution, that 
would be the method most likely to succeed. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (5) boys’ 
schools, ( c ) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —The principle followed in giviug 
grants-in-aid in the Pan jab is that of making the 
Government contribution equal to, but never 
greater than, that from private sources. Latterly, 
new grants from provincial services for primary 
education have been refused altogether, local 
funds being held responsible for this. 

Estimated with reference to the Lahore Circle 
of inspection for the past year a total expenditure 
of 1156,662 in grants-in-aid is shown against 
an average daily attendance of 6,146 pupils, 
whereas in the Government schools a total expen¬ 
diture of R2,7 3,911 has a set-off in average 
attendance of 31,464 pupils. The total cost in 
the aided schools were R 1,41,659, the grant 
being, therefore, a little more than one-third. In 
boys’ schools the grant was a little over two- 
fifths ; in the girls’ vernacular schools about one- | 
third; in the Normal school for males a little more I 
than one-fourth; and in the schools for females 
nearly than the total expenditure. Managers of 
schools complain now of the difficulty of getting 
aid for their primary schools from local funds. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —As far as my experience goes, 
although I know there is a feeling to the contrary, 
the strictest neutrality is observed. More than 
this, grant-in-aid schools, mission and otherwise, 
are, I believe, treated with much greater leniency 
in the way of inspection and the continuing of 
grants than Government schools. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such educa¬ 
tion ? What is the rate of fees payable for higher 
education in your province ; and do you consider 
it adequate? 

Ans. 21. —The classes most forward in availing 
themselves of elementary instruction are those 
who send on their sons to the high schools and 
colleges. These are chiefly officials, shop-keepers 
and merchants, bankers and zamindars. In the 
Government schools of the Panjab, the fees levied 
vary according to the income of the parent. In 
high schools, if the parent receives between 
11100 and R150 per mensem, the average fee 
is R2 per mensem; if he receives between 
ft]50 and R200, it is R3 per mensem; and 
if over 11200, it is Rt-4 per mensem. This 
gives an average of R37 per annum for what 


may be called the wealthy classes, which I do 
not consider too low a rate at this stage of 
the experiment. In the Lahore Government 
college a uniform fee of R2 per mensem is now 
taken, although the fixed rates are from R2 to 
R5 according to income. I do not think that 
the time has yet come for raising these rates. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 

fees ? 

Ans. 22. —There are a few small Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular adventure schools, recently established in 
the large towns, which are supported entirely 
by fees. These are the beginnings only of what 
may grow into a useful proprietary system. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Provided the non-Government schools 
are managed with some efficiency, and the fees of 
the Government schools are, as at present, kept well 
in advance of those institutions, I see no reason 
why in all the large towns of the province the 
two interests should not now thrive together. The 
flourishing mission schools at Lahore, Delhi, 
and Amritsar corroborate this view. But I do 
not consider that for many years to come th,ere 
will anywhere be room for more than one 
college. 

I Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi¬ 
tion ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ans. 24. —I do not think so. On the contrary, 
it appears to me that the competition now exist¬ 
ing between the schools is beneficial; and I an- 
! ticipate from the revival of collegiate instruc¬ 
tion in Delhi a healthy re-action on the Lahore 
College. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —Readily ; but the circumstances that 
the appointments obtainable after passing the 
Entrance Examination are the same generally as 
those offered at the end of a college course, 
takes away the desire for a University edu¬ 
cation. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in se¬ 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
1 useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —An effort is being made in the Pan¬ 
jab to make the instruction throughout more of 
things than ideas. In the secondary schools, be¬ 
sides the ordinary branches, elementary science, 
practical mensuration, and occasionally drawing 
are taught. It is not the case in the Punjab 
that a pupil who may pass the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion in English cannot write his own vernacular. 
The course required by the middle standard neces¬ 
sitates his being thoroughly proficient in this 
respect. 

Ques. 27.— Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examin¬ 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
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o£ the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27. —That the whole cf the high school 
education in the country shou d be directed to 
the Entrance Examination has, I consider, injuri¬ 
ously affected the value of that education. It 
has ever , moreover, stereotyped.: t; and it has made 
the practice of the schools nothing but a race 
through the courses. 

Ques. 28. —Bo you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard as this causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —Not yet in the Panjab. It is natural 
to begin with, that the market should become 
overstocked; but, as in other things, a time of 
levelling will come. Perhaps ihe fees charged are 
not equal to cost of the production, which they 
might be in the case supposed. I would be averse 
to any measure which would prevent any one 
from even the highest education if he is prepared 
to pay a proper price for it. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your prov¬ 
ince with reference to scholarships; and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is 
the scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided, schools ? 

Ans. 29. —Scholarships are given from district 
funds to the sons of agriculturists to enable them to 
join Anglo-vernacular or middle vernacular schools, 
when these are at a distance from their homes. These 
scholarships vary from HI to H-3 per mensem ■ 
and are tenable in Government or aided schools 
within the particular district. Scholarships from 
Provincial services are awarded by the Educational 
Department according to the result of the middle 
school examination. These are of the value of 
H6 per mensem, and are tenable in high schools. 
Excepting in special cases this class of scho¬ 
larships has not hitherto been tenable in aided 
schools, which has, no doubt, placed these in¬ 
stitutions at a disadvantage. The cause, however, 
was not one of partiality, bn; a ruling that scho¬ 
larships should be included in the school expendi¬ 
ture. There should be no difficulty in altering 
this regulation, as, indeed, it has for some time 
been under contemplation to do. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Municipal support is at the present 
extended to all classes of aided schools; but the 
feeling in some localities rega -ding mission schools 
is such as to give no assurance of the perma¬ 
nence of aid from that sou; ec to this class of 
institution. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —The University course affords ample 
general training for teachers of secondary schools; 
but there is probably no country in the world 
in which special instruction in the art of teaching 
and school management is so much required as in 
India. 


Ques. 32. —What is the system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province ? In what re¬ 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —At present the practice is to visit 
on the spot all the secondary and girls’ schools, 
and to examine the primary schools by centres; 
Where the Inspector has an assistant or assistants, 
the primary and girls’ schools are left to the latter ; 
whilst the Inspector himself makes a tour through 
the whole of his circle, seeing all the aided 
and secondary schools, and as many of the primary 
and girls’ schools as may come in his way. The 
plan, on the whole, is not a bad one; but suffi¬ 
cient assistance should, I consider, be given to 
each Inspector to render it possible for every 
school to be seen in its own building. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —In a complete system of education 
it is, I consider, the place of the Government to 
lead in all the parts of it until other agencies have 
arisen to whom the work can be safely left. The 
special circumstances of India, as seems to men 
make it that village and University education 
can be undertaken effectively only by the State. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Am. 37. —The withdrawal of Government to 
any great extent from the management of schools 
in the Pan jab, excepting very gradually, would 
have a most injurious effect on the spread of edu¬ 
cation. When voluntary schools have begun to 
take their place alongside of the Government 
schools, then will be the time to withdraw. The 
spirit of self-help should first be created before 
committing to it any serious responsibilities. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—The standard of instruction would 
be certain to deteriorate, especially in the high 
schools and colleges; and all that Government 
could do would be to insist on a minimum type of 
staff with satisfactory results as the condition 
for a grant-in-aid. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —Definite instruction in the prin¬ 
ciples of moral conduct is not given in the schools 
in the Panjab, although an effort is being made to 
convey moral precepts through the new reading- 
books. In the Government college, moral pkila. 
sophy is an optional subject for the 11. A. Examina. 
tion. I consider that simple lessons on the 
leading moral principles should be given in the 
primary school-readers, and that moral class- 
books should be prepared for the secondary schools. 
For colleges no study is so calculated to meet a 
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great want of the students as ethics ; hut as an 
optional subject it has hitherto been seldom 

taken. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Am. 40. —A good deal of interest has been 
taken in the physical training of the school boys 
in the Panjab. Cricket is cultivated in most of 
the large schools and in some districts in the 
villages. The results are most beneficial. But 
it is only by means of the simpler games that all 
the schools can be reached; and the District 
Inspectors are now being charged with the duty 
of popularising these. 

Ques. 41. ~Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac¬ 
quainted ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Aiis. 41. —There is no indigenous instruction 
for girls in the Panjab ; but the educated classes 
are beginning to teach privately their wives and 
daughters. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —Very little progress has yet been 
made in the spread of girls’ schools in the Pan jab; 
yet in the circle with which I am best acquainted 
there are 105 Government schools, with a roll of 
2,902 pupils. There are also in the same circle, I 
not including schools for Native Christians, 95 j 
aided schools, with 2,633 pupils. The latter are 
maiuly in the towns; the former are in the 
villages. These are all primary schools—some 
Urdu, some Plindi, some Gurmukhi. The instruc¬ 
tion imparted is the same as in boys’ schools, 
with sewing, embroidery, and sometimes lace- 
work added. It appears to me that for some time 
to come nothing but reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic with finger jwork, should be attempted in 
these schools, and that the standard should be 
much lower than in the boys’ schools. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —Women teachers are necessary for 
the success of this cause to any considerable 
extent; and a well-managed female Normal 
school scheme is the chief hope. Meanwhile fit 
and respected male teachers may be found not 
unsuccessful pioneers; but there should be no 
doubt about their fitness. 

Q/es. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —Government institutions have been 
established where places of instruction already 
existed but very seldom. They have never bccu 
established, as far as I am aware, where the exist¬ 
ing school was anything like adequate to the 
work. Take the case of Umballa. When in 
1 b76 I was Inspector of that circle, it was de¬ 
termined to open a Government school in the city, 
although a mission school had long existed there; 
and a great cry was raised against the measure. 
But what were the facts ? Prom a population of 
about 26,000, only 396 were receiving instruc¬ 


tion, and only 18 of these were reading above 
the primary course. There seems to me to be 
ample room for a number of new schools. 

Qnes. 50 —Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart¬ 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high educa¬ 
tion ? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management ? 

Ans. 50. —In the Panjab there is no ground 
whatever for the statement that primary education 
and primary schools absorb nearly the whole of the 
Inspector’s attention. I was asked the other 
day by a gentleman who is supposed to be an 
authority in such matters, why all our Educa¬ 
tional Department schools were English, and why 
we did nothing for the villager. I replied that 
of about 960 schools which occupied my attention, 
more than 800 were purely vernacular schools 
scattered over the villages. 

Trained masters for the district schools would 
be advantageous; but I doubt if, on account of 
their administrative duties, the present type of 
inspectors is not required. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province; if so, please 
state how it works ? 

Ans. 51. —There is a monitorial system at work 
in parts of the Panjab, but in its crudest form. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise 
primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —There is such a tendency; but the 
conditions required in the Panjab are sufficiently 
protective. No school is supposed to have a claim 
to the middle grade that is not already a good 
primary school. It should have well attended 
upper classes, should have passed fair numbers by 
the upper primary standard for some time, and 
should not be near another middle school, or if 
near, should have a number of primary schools in 
its neighbourhood. The sanction of .the Director 
of Public Instruction is further required. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case 
of colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —A good teacher will manage well 
between 40 and 60 boys, if there is no crowding ; 
a professor, between 80 and 100. Beyond these 
numbers, it becomes impossible to know the 
individuals, and so to have the class in hand. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an 
important effect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Ans. 61. —The institution of University pro¬ 
fessorships would, I consider, improve the quality 
of high education, supposing these were supple¬ 
mental of the present college tutors. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institu¬ 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being 
received into another? What are the arrange¬ 
ments which you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —It is understood in the Panjab that 
a boy in seeking admission into one school from 
another has to submit a discharge certificate from 
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that school. This, if strictly enforced, would be 
enough. 

Ques. 65 .—How far do you consider it neces¬ 
sary for European professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 


Ans. 65. —For tone, width, and thoroughness, 
the European element, I consider, can ill be 
spared yet from the colleges. I admit, however, 
that Native scholars are to be found of great 
ability in all the subjects of the B.A. course. 


Cross-examination of P. Sime, Esq. 


By the Revd. W. R. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—In your answer 2 you remark that “ to 
support existing village schools, the district funds 
are already strained to the utmost. The village 
schools are supposed to be supported by the village 
school cess.” Has that cess been wholly expended 
on village schools situated in villages ? 

A. 1 .—In the Lahore circle, with which I am 
best acquainted, more than the amount of the 
educational cess is spent on village schools, and 
some districts spend double or more than double 
the amount of the cess. By villages I include 
all towns which are not Municipalities. 

Q. 2. —In what way have town and tahsfl com¬ 
mittees failed to carry out what was expected 
of them ? 

A. 2. —They have really been more a name than 
anything else. They have kept an eye on the 
schools, with reference to the attendance, where- 
ever the Deputy Commissioner is known to be in¬ 
terested in the cause. They have been practically 
dependent on the Deputy Commissioner. They 
did see that the children went to school, especially 
as the time of inspection drew near. They did 
not think there was anything else to be done. I 
think they should, under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner, have also looked after the smaller 
wants of the school, such as buildings, furniture, 
&c. My answer applies particularly to the districts 
of Lahore, (iujrauwala, Ferozpur, Amritsar, Gur- 
daspur, Sialkot, Jalandhar, Hushiarpur, and 
Kangra. 

Q. 3. —With reference to your answer 4, have 
you been in the habit of inspecting mauy of these 
indigenous schools ? 

A. 3. —I have not visited such schools since I 
have been Inspector of the, Lahore Circle. My 
time has been so much occupied; but I constantly 
visited these schools when I was in the Ambala 
Circle. I did not hold any examinations in them 
as a rule. 

Q. 4. —With respect to your answers 4 and 5, 
does “the maktab principle,” in private education 
or in indigenous schools, succeed in imparting auy 
sound knowledge of literature as distinguished 
from arithmetic ? 

A. 4. —Yes. The chief result of any value in 
the maktabs has been an acquaintance, sometimes 
extensive, of vernacular literature. I mean in 
Shastri schools of Sanskrit, and in Persian schools 
of Persian ; with perhaps a little Arabic added. 
I do not mean a critical knowledge of the gram¬ 
mar, but of the books. 

Q. 5. —With reference to your answer 9, how 
long is the normal course required for village 
teachers, and do you consider it sufficient ? 

A. 5. —At present there is a preparatory class 
which is attended by a considerable number of 
students, and a second or Normal school proper, 
each for one year, practically for two years. The 
principle is to make them enter the training class 
Panjab. 


at the middle school standard, but the principle is 
not fully carried out. 

Q. 6. —Referring to answer 12, do you consider 
that the mixed system of payment lately intro¬ 
duced in Bengal is suitable in the Panjab, namely, 
one combining a small fixed grant, easily obtained, 
with a larger amount dependent on the results of 
the examination ? 

A. 6. —Yes; I consider this a good and practical 
system, and applicable to the Panjab. The practice 
of payment by results is a difficult one to carry 
out. 

<2- 7. —Passing to answer 15, what schools have 
been withdrawn in favour of aided schools and 
what has been the result as regards schools so 
favoured ? 

A. 7 .—I referred to the schools at Peshawur and 
Sialkot, which really were not at the time secondary 
schools, but would have been secondary schools 
had they continued to exist. They are now, as aided 
schools,-secondary schools. One is a high school 
sending candidates to the University. I believe 
that if Government had a school alongside the 
mission school, education would have progressed 
at a more rapid rate—-I refer to Sialkot particularly, 
as 1 am only personally acquainted with that 
school. 

Q.8. —Regarding your answers 15 and 49, 
would it have been possible, by an increased grant, 
to enable the aided school at Ambala to extend its 
operations without the necessity of establishing a 
Government school ? 

A. 8. —An increased Government grant would, 
no doubt, have increased the capacity of that insti¬ 
tution by enabling it to enlarge its operations, but 
nothing like adequate to the requirements of the 
population ; and a large number of the population 
has conceived a great dislike to the mission schools. 

Q■ 9. —You remark that there was ample room 
at Ambala for a number of new schools. Was 
there no room for new schools where they would 
not have come into competition with the aided 
schools ? 

A. 5.—There was only one aided school, the 
mission school, and a great number of people pe¬ 
titioned that there was no means of education for 
the children, because they objected to send them to 
the aided school. 

Q. 10. —Regarding your answer 20, can you at 
all account for the feeling you refer to as to the 
non-observance of religious neutrality? 

A. 10. —It has always been to me entirely un- 
accountable. 

Q. 11. —As regards answer 21, do you consider 
that E2 per mensem is enough for officials, 
bankers, and zaminddrs to pay for a collegiate edu¬ 
cation for their sons ? 

A. 11. —No; I consider that such men might 
well be required to pay up to, but not exceeding, 
R5 per mensem. 

Q. 12. —In your answer 22, you speak of what 
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may grow into a useful proprietary system. Do 
you think that this might be in any way fostered 
by the Government ? 

A . 12. —Yes; I consider that aid might be given 
to such schools, provided that their condition is 
favourably\reported on. 

Q. 13. —With regard to your answer 29, would 
the refusal of scholarships to aided schools be likely 
to produce effects unfavourable to the aided schools, 
as compared with the Government schools, in the 
statistics showing the ratio of passes at the ex¬ 
aminations to pupils in the schools ? 

A. 13. —Yes; because it is the best pupils who 
gain scholarships. The effect, therefore, of the 
rule on aided schools is that they lose their most 
promising pupils after the middle school examina¬ 
tion. The hardship is, that a boy, after passing the 
middle school examination in an aided school, has 
to go to a Government school to get a scholarship. 
It had not occurred to me before that when he 
went to a Government school he could not get a 
scholarship. This hardship has never before been 
brought to my notice. 

Q. 14. —Regarding your answer 32, does it often 
happen that an inspector examines four or more 
schools in one day ? And does this seem to you to 
be sufficient to enable the inspector to form a. well- 
grounded judgment as to the general state of the 
6chool, or the attainments of individual pupils ? 

A. 14. —The system of examining by centres 
requires that inspector should examine often four, 
sometimes more, schools in one day. These are 
usually small schools, and the first classes, which 
at the present stage of education make up a large 
fraction of the school attendance, are not examined, 
the District Inspector being held responsible for 
these. I consider the results fairly reliable, al¬ 
though no school, in my opinion, can be properly 
inspected, except in its own building. 

Q. 15. —Regarding your answer 39, do you 
think that the study of moral philosophy, as carried 
on in the Government college, is likely to have any 
appreciable effect ou the morals of the students ? 

A. 15. —I consider that a course of ethics, under 
the guidance of the college professor, is likely to have 
considerable influence on the moral sense of the 
students. It will now become a compulsory subject 
under the regulations of the expected Panjab Uni¬ 
versity. 

Q. 16. —Regarding answer 42, by whom are 
these 105 Government and 95 aided female schools 
respectively superintended ? 

A. 16. —The Government female schools- are 
superintended by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
aided schools are either mission schools or schools 
under local committees for female education. Some 
of them have female superintendents also. There 
is no Inspectress of Female Schools under the de¬ 
partment. 

By Haji Ghulam Hasan. 

Q, 1 .—With reference to your answer 20, you 
state that the system of primary education in 
the Panjab is fairly satisfactory. Are we to un¬ 
derstand from this that the subjects taught at 
present entirely meet the requirements of boys of 
all classes, and that the number of schools exist¬ 
ing are sufficient, or merely that the mode of 
teaching is fair ? 

A . 1 .—I mean that the scheme of studies is 
guch as is desirable for primary education. The 


proficiency of the schools is gradually improving, 
and is capable, on its present lines, of much 
further improvement. I consider that the num¬ 
ber of schools should be much multiplied. 

Q. 2. —With reference to your answer 3 permit 
me to ask why in your opinion the priestly classes, 
and the artizans and agriculturists in some vil¬ 
lages hold aloof ? What measure would you sug¬ 
gest to remedy this ? Have any efforts been 
made by the department to remove this aversion ? 

A. 2. —There is no doubt but that the advance¬ 
ment of education does materially affect the priest¬ 
ly classes ; and I consider that it is on'that ac¬ 
count specially that they hold aloof from, and are 
sometimes opposed to, public instruction. With 
reference to the agriculturists, I consider that the 
scheme has not been altogether adapted to their 
particular circumstances, Most of them hold 
aloof, because by their boys attending school it is 
a virtual cutting away of them from the fields. 
I do not consider that more than three or four 
hours a day is necessary for village instruction. 

Q. 3. —To what extent do you think the pre¬ 
sent conditions of grants-in-aid are likely to be 
accepted and carried out by the conductors of in¬ 
digenous schools? 

A. 3. —Managers of indigenous institutions are 
willing enough to accept grants-in-aid. But they 
generally demur to fulfilling the conditions sup¬ 
posed to be necessary by the Education officer, 
before they should receive that aid. 1 refer also 
to my answer No. 4 in my examination-in¬ 
chief. 

Q. 4. —With reference to your answer 7, you 
approve of the management of the village schools 
remaining in the hands of district committees ? 
But may I ask if the Native members of the pre¬ 
sent district committees do generally express their 
independent views, when they might happen to 
be in conflict with the opinions of the Deputy 
Commissioners, who generally preside over such 
committees? 

A. 4. —I have never attended a district com¬ 
mittee, so I am not able to say whether in com* 
mittees they do express an independent opinion •, 
but to me, as an Inspector of Schools, they cer¬ 
tainly do. In the great Municipalities of Delhi, 
Lahore, and Amritsar, a great deal of opinion is 
freely expressed. 

Q. 5. —With reference to your answer No. 8, 
please state whether all the Municipalities of the 
Panjab, as at present constituted, are in your 
opinion capable of efficiently managing the pri¬ 
mary schools, and whether the Native members of 
such committees generally express their views 
independently ? 

A. 5. —I do not consider that, as at present 
constituted, the Municipal committees are com¬ 
petent efficiently to manage primary education ; 
nor do I consider that they might be always relied 
on to express independent views. 

Q. 6. —With reference to your answer No. 9, 
will you please mention some instances of teachers 
as members of local boards, with the exception of 
one at Dera Nanak ? 

A. 6. —I am unable at the moment to name 
any; but I have an impression that the teachers 
are members of these boards. I will, however, 
endeavour to give a statement hereafter. 

Q. 7. —With reference to your answer No. 10, 
please state the grounds on which you conclude 
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that instruction in the Deva Nagari character 
would render village schools more popular ? 

A. 7. —The Hindu villager is attached to the 
Deva Nagari character, and to teach him to read 
and write this would not only attract him to the 
school, but it would give him a new and useful 
instrument for earning his living. 

Q. 8. —"With reference to ycuranswerNo.il, 
please state whether you have ever found the 
people of any tract in the Panjab carrying on 
ordinary conversation in a language derived chiefly 
from Sanskrit and Prakrit roots ? 

A. 8. —The language of the peasantry of the 
parts of the province with which I am acquainted, 
namely, the Lahore and Delhi circles, is one 
having mainly a Sanskrit or Prakrit base. 

<2. 9. —With reference to your answer No. 14, 
how, in your opinion, should the assessment of the 
educational cess be carried out on non-agricul¬ 
turists? Would it not, in your opinion, be unpo¬ 
pular like the income-tax? 

A. 9. —I do not consider that a school cess on 
the non-agriculturists would be altogether unpo¬ 
pular. Those who do not now lake to the schools 
would look upon it as a tax. Those who now send 
their'children to school would regard it as anew 
means of paying the school-fees. It would sti¬ 
mulate the former class to send their children to 
school, in order to get a return for their money. 

Q. 10. —With reference to your answer No. 13, 
do you not think that the provision of some sort 
of honorific titles would induce the Native Chiefs 
to contribute considerably towards the mainte¬ 
nance of high educational institutions? 

A. 10. —Yes; I think so. 

Q. 11. —With reference to ymr answer No. 22, 
will you kindly mention the names of the towns 
and villages whose schools are entirely supported 
by fees ? 

A. 11. —There are three such schools in Lahore. 
I will furnish the Commission with their names 
hereafter. 

Q. 12. —With reference to your answer No. 25 
do you not think that Government appointments 
are more readily given on recommendations than 
for merit ? Is the order of the Panjab Govern¬ 
ment, that no appointment under Government 
above R15 per month should be given to any 
oue who has not passed the public service exami¬ 
nations, strictly carried out by the local author¬ 
ities ? 

A. 12. —I do not consider that merit without 
influence has yet in the Panjab any chance against 
influence. I consider that the rule that a candi¬ 
date should have passed the public examination, 
is largely carried out, but not completely so. 

Q. 13 .—With reference to your 32nd answer, 
have you ever inspected any Muhammadan girls’ 
schools. If so, where? 

A. 13 .—Yes; I have frequently inspected Mu¬ 
hammadan departmental girls’ schools throughout 
the Lahore and Delhi circles. One most interest¬ 
ing school was that at Nizam- ad-din, near Delhi, 
consisting chiefly of the children of retainers of 
the Royal family. There are several in Lahore 
and Amritsar, under a female educational society, 
the former schools under the female educational 
society, and the rest in mission schools. 


By C. Pearson, Esq. 

Q. 1 .—With reference to your answer No. 11, 
what in your opinion is the dialect of the Urdu 
Readers of the departmental series ? 

A. 1 .—The Urdu Readers are written in the 
Hindi dialect of the people in the Delhi Division. 

Q. 2 .—Then the question at issue is chiefly one 
of written character, not of language ? 

A. 2. —Yes, and this is admitted by some of 
the representatives of the Hindi side of the ques¬ 
tion. I was authorised by the Arya Samaj of 
Lahore, the Hindi Bhasha Sabha, and the re¬ 
presentatives of these views in Lahore, to say so. 

Q. 3.—In primary schools into what dialects do 
the boys mostly translate their Persian reading ? 

A. 3. —In the lower parts of the Panjab in the 
language of the school text-books ; in many parts 
of the Lahore Circle in Panjabi. 

Q. 4. —With reference to answer 14, are you 
aware that the Government of India has at differ¬ 
ent times devoted much attention to the question 
of taxing the non-agricultural population, and do 
you think that direct taxation of the kind which 
you suggest is likely to be sanctioned ? 

A. 4. —My idea about this tax is that it should 
resemble the village ekemkidari tax. I see no 
reason why such a tax should not be imposed. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .— I believe that throughout the Panjab 
the 1 per cent, village cess is all expended on 
village education ? 

A. 1. —Yes. 

Q. 2. —Do you keep a separate account of this 
special fund and of its expenditure on village, as 
opposed to Municipal, schools ? 

A. 2. —A special account is kept by the Deputy 
Commissioners, and reported once a year to the 
Director of Public Instruction. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioners report the expenditure from district 
funds on village schools as opposed to Municipal 
schools. 

Q. 3. — May we understand that the whole of 
the village cess is expended upon schools other 
than those situated in Municipalities ? 

A. 3. —With the exception of small grants to 
Municipal schools, in proportion to the number of 
agricultural children being educated in them, the 
whole amount is spent on village schools. 

Q. 4. —Is this rule about the proportion of 
agricultural children observed, or are the deficien¬ 
cies of Municipalities where they exist made up 
from the village cess ? 

A. 4. —Up to last year it was strictly observed 
in the Lahore Circle, but because it was found that 
a number of Municipal schools would have to be 
closed, the Government of the Panjab sanctioned 
an expenditure from the district funds beyond 
the limits of the agricultural proportion of the 
attendance. No part of the village cess was in¬ 
cluded in those grants. 

Q. 5. —You have distinguished between villages 
and Municipalities. Do I understand that the 
village cess is devoted to all towns and villages 
excepting Municipalities ? 

A. 5. —Yes. But I should like it to te under¬ 
stood that the 1 per cent, cess proper is more 
than exhausted by village education. 
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Q. 6. —What are we to understand by a vil¬ 
lage? 

A. 6. —For the purposes of the question, my 
definition of a village is every village or town not 
a Municipality. 

Q. 7 .—Are you aware that there are 195 Muni¬ 
cipalities in the Panjab, with a population of over. 
2,000,000, or an average of over 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants each ? 

A. 7 .—I am not aware of the exact figures, but 
they may be taken as accurate from the education 
report. 

Q. 8. —By villages, then, you understand any 
village or town which has 10,000 inhabitants or 
under, on an average, throughout the province ? 

A. 8. —So far as my experience goes, the towns, 
not Municipalities, have seldom a population of 
much over 5,000. I would therefore propose that 
5,000 should be taken as the limit of a town, and 
all below 5,000 as villages. 

Q. g .—With reference to your answer No. 4 
as to your not being aware that there are any 
traces of an old village school system in the Panjdb, 
are you aware that when Sir John Lawrence took 
his agricultural census of the Punjab, just after it 
passed under British rule, he reported that, in the 
most backward division of the province, there was 
one school to every 1,873 inhabitants, while the 
Education Department, by an expenditure of nearly 
15 lakhs (£150,000), now numbers only one school 
to every 12,374 inhabitants? Are you aware that 
the number of pupils as stated by Sir John and 
Sir Henry Lawrence was greater in proportion to 
the population of the Panjab when it passed to us 
from native rule than it is now ? 

A. 9. —I am aware of these facts, but the 
figures seem to include the whole of the Mosque, 
Sanskrit, and Gurmukhi schools, all religious in¬ 
stitutions, and having nothing to do with a village 
system of education. 

Q , 10.— Are you aware that the people are so 
much attached to their Mosque, Sanskrit, Gur¬ 
mukhi, and other schools, that such schools in 
1881 were teaching 52,700 children without any 
expense to the State or assistance from it, as 
against 104,923 taught by departmental schools 
at a cost of B.13,92,534? 

A, 10.— These figures are, no doubt, correct. 
But the education imparted to those pupils is not 
such as, in my opinion, in any appreciable degree 
fits them for the duties of life. 

Q, 11 .—Do you think that the Panjab Educa¬ 
tion Department cannot utilise this vast educa^ 
tioual agency, which is working independent of it? 

a. _The Panjab Department has availed 

itself to a very large extent of the indigenous 
system it found existing in the Panjab. The 
purely religious institutions do not seem to me to 
afford a promising basis for extending useful edu¬ 
cation among the people. 

q. 13. —Can you favour me with the number 
of schools thus incorporated? 

A. 13. —Most of our Government village schools, 
which we may take at under 1,400, are the re¬ 
mains of the iudigeuous schools. 

q. 14.—Are you aware that besides indigenous 
schools of a religious character there are a large 
number of non-religious schools which teach bazui 
accounts, and also a large number of secular indi¬ 
genous schools teaching Panjabi ? 


A. 14. —Yes, but these are mostly within Mu¬ 
nicipalities. 

Q. 15. —Why cannot the department utilise 

these schools ? 

A. 15. —I do not consider it impossible. The 
chief obstacle to doing more for these schools than 
we have is want of funds. 

Q. 16. —Are you aware that the Bengal Edu¬ 
cation Department, chiefly by utilising the indi¬ 
genous institutions, has increased its primary 
schools from 2,198 in 1870-71 to 43,400 in 1881, 
and its pupils under primary instruction- from 
61,175 in 1870-71 to 760,886? 

A, 16. —I believe it is so, and I also believe 
that similar results will be seen in the Pan jab 
when education has had the same time as Bengal 
has had to develop a love of instruction. 

Q. 17. —When did the Education Department 
commence its operations in Bengal, and when in 
the Panjab ? 

A. 17. —My impression is that the Council of 
Education was in operation in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces before 1854, when the 
Department of Public Instruction was started in 
the Panjab. 

Q. 18. —Are you aware that in Bengal, in 
1860-61, there were only 826 schools and 50,714 
pupils under the department, while iu the Panjab 
in the same year there were 1,898 schools and 
44,642 pupils, so that the Panjab had an equally 
fair start in 1860-61 with Bengal? 

A. 18. —I am aware of this. But the numbers 
returned for the Panjab in 1860-61 were the result 
of an effort with accumulated means of doing a 
great deal for primary education. 

Q. 19.— Have you studied the organisation by 
which this great measure of primary instruction 
• since 1870 has been effected iu Bengal ? 

A. 19.— No; I have not studied it. 

Q. 20. —Have you ever tried in the Panjab 
what a special inspector for indigenous schools, 
with a special staff under him, can effect ? 

A. 20.— No. 

Q. 21. —Khalifa Sayad Muhamad Hasan says, 
in his answer 4, that there are indigenous schools 
at Ambala, established in accordance with the 
scheme for Government schools, but which do not 
receive aid from Government. 

A. 21. —I am not aware of any. 

Q. 22. —May I ask what vernaculars you are 
acquainted with? 

A. 22. —I know Urdu pretty well, and I can 
read Hindi Bhasha. 

Q, 23. —What are the mother-tongues of the 
PaDjab, and their written character ? 

A. 23. —Hindi written in Deva Nagari, and 
Panjabi in Gurmukhi and Deva Nagari. 

Q. 24.— Do you know of any Government in¬ 
stitutions of a higher order which have been with¬ 
drawn or transferred to the management of local 
bodies • 

A. 24. —No institutions of the higher order 
were withdrawn, so far as I know. The Delhi 
College was not withdrawn or transferred, but 
abolished for want of funds. 

Q. 25. —Do I understand that primary verna¬ 
cular instruction could be immensely extended 
you had funds? 
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A. 25. —That is so. People are constantly ask¬ 
ing for schools, and we can’t give them. 

Q. 26. —Do you devote to primary schools any 
portion of the Imperial revenue, or of the fixed 
Imperial grant made in 1870 ? 

A. 26. —Exceedingly little,, The Local Govern¬ 
ment reluctantly decided that all primary instruc¬ 
tion should he locally supported, that is, that no 
part should come from the provincial revenues. 

Q. 27. —Are you aware that the grant was 
made with the express inteulion of carrying out 
four educational despatches, ani that each of these 
despatches stated that primary education was the 
chief object to which the Government efforts 
should be directed ? 


A. 27. —I have always known that the educa¬ 
tion of the masses was to be the chief aim of the 
department. But in making over the 6| lakhs of 
rupees the Government of India also handed over 
all the secondary institutions then existing, the 
expenses of which had been sanctioned by the 
Local Government, and which we were supposed 
to maintain. 

Q. 28. —In answer 15, you say that Govern¬ 
ment schools have been withdrawn in favour of 
aided schools. But could the schools, when with¬ 
drawn or transferred, come within the category of 
the “ higher order,” as contemplated by paragraph 
62 of the despatch of 1854? 

A. 28. —No ; they were, when withdrawn, pri¬ 
mary schools only. 


Evidence of the Rev. James Smith {Delhi). 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1. —Forty years’ Missionary experience in 
the North-Western Provinces and Punjab, and 
connection with the Delhi Municipality nearly the 
whole time of its existence as H onorary Secretary, 
Vice-President, or Member. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —I do not think the system of primary 
education is placed on a sound basis; nor, working 
on its present lines, is it capable of such a develop¬ 
ment as shall meet the wants of all classes in 
India. I am confident that sooner or later there 
must be one centralised system for the whole 
country on the principle of the English Board 
Schools, minus the tax and with such modifications 
as the difference in circumstances would suggest. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people n general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so. why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen¬ 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —The labouring classes, forming the 
great bulk of the population, are practically exclud¬ 
ed from all participation in the benefits of the edu¬ 
cation provided by Government. I have repeated¬ 
ly tried to get them into Government schools, but 
have always failed. The influential classes are 
opposed to universal education, and throw every 
difficulty in the way. For many years I have 
been trying to promote this object, both in the 
city and agricultural districts, and I have found 
both the zamindars and Government native officials, 
directly or indirectly, always ready to thwart me. 
In several places now the chama rs are prepared to 
build schools for themselves, but the zamindars 
who own all the land will not permit them. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
Panj£b. 


you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —Private effort, aided or unaided, will 
never supply the youth of the rural districts with 
any education embracing more than a favoured 
few, and even in this limited sphere success is 
doubtful. The strong word of Government will 
effectually accomplish the education of the agricul¬ 
tural population of all classes, and anything short 
of this will fail. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts be 
advantageously administered by district com¬ 
mittees or local boards ? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies? 

Ans. 7 .—The rural districts are not able to sup¬ 
ply men fit for local boards capable of spending 
money committed to them with advantage except 
their own earnings, and scarcely that. The native 
official for all practical purposes is at present the 
paramount power in the districts; and under the 
present system few will be found to dispute his will, 
hence the difficulty of any independent action on 
the part of the people. The universal spread of 
education would in time do much to prepare people 
for some amount of self-government, and eventual¬ 
ly would qualify them to form educational boards; 
but the movement must be initiated by Govern¬ 
ment and worked by the Education Department. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to Municipal committees for 
support and management ? Assuming that the 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is to 
be a charge against Municipal funds, what security 
would you suggest against the possibility of Muni¬ 
cipal committees failing to make sufficient provi¬ 
sion ? 

Ans. 8. —If the Municipalities were relieved 
from the hated police charges, they would be capa¬ 
ble of supporting all educational establishments 
needful for the towns. Under well-defined enact¬ 
ment and with the control of a central educational 
board, they might also largely assist at examina¬ 
tions and participate in the general management. 
After a large amount of Municipal experience and 
long residence both in town and country, I should 
have no hesitation in saying that the safety of 
person and property would eventually be largely 
increased by the transfer for purposes of education 
of half the present cost of police establishments. 
Municipal committees, if delivered from official 
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tutelage and influence, would probably make no 
new educational grants to mission establishments ; 
nor would they be likely to spend money on the 
education of the lower castes; they have an instinc¬ 
tive dread lest the latter, through the aid of educa¬ 
tion, should be so raised socially as to be able to 
compete with themselves for higher appointments. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The present Normal schools appear 
adequately to provide teachers for existing estab¬ 
lishments, as properly qualified teachers lie at the 
foundation, .of all improvement, especially in pri¬ 
mary education. In prospect of largely increased 
operations, it would be desirable to obtain masters 
for training schools from the most efficient 
English institutions. Lower-caste schools cannot 
be supplied with masters from any existing Gov¬ 
ernment source, and hence my own society has 
commenced a Normal school of its own that pro¬ 
mises fairly to supply all our wants. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretefore, in «the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —The principal inhabitants of Delhi 
have recently made a strenuous effort to resusci¬ 
tate the old college that existed for many years, 
and was lately closed by the Education Depart¬ 
ment. They collected in cash and promises about 
1160,000, and the promises of a grant-in-aid 
from the Education Department would have en¬ 
abled them largely to increase the amount. During 
my long residence I remember no subject on which 
the public mind has been so much excited, nor is 
there a boon the Local Government has in its 
power to grant that would be received with more 
joy and gratitude. The very grant since made to 
a favoured mission for college classes in Delhi of 
R450 per month, with it'2,000 for apparatus, 
would have enabled the college classes at once to 
commence operations, and thus a good nucleus for 
future work would have been formed. The en¬ 
couragement necessary was not forthcoming, and 
the project failed. So disgusted are the people at 
the result that all the subscriptions have been paid 
back to the donors, and thus an opportunity for 
starting higher education on a self-helping prin¬ 
ciple has been lost, perhaps never to return under 
such favourable circumstances; and, what is worse 
still, the almost universal belief is that the oppor¬ 
tunity was designedly set aside in favour of a 
mission establishment. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational 
system as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The present system is not neutral in 
its action. In Delhi official influence and nearly the 
whole of the grants-in-aid favour one mission,the said 
mission being endowed by public funds to the 
extent of about R20,000 per annum—an amount, 
as far as my information goes, out of all proportion 
to the educational work accomplished. 


Ques. SO. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Municipal support is given both to 
Government and mission schools; and, as I know 
that there is a feeling in the minds of the mem¬ 
bers that withdrawal would be wrong—when once 
a grant has become fixed, it is likely to be perma¬ 
nent,—new grants are not likely to be made to 
mission schools spontaneously. Grants of public 
money from a double source are not desirable, and 
occasionally are liable to be brought into compe¬ 
tition with each other. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examinations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un¬ 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The text-books have been much im¬ 
proved of late, and in some departments the course 
needs only to be completed. The examinations 
should be more frequent and as thorough as time 
and pains can make them, as the efficiency of 
“ grant-in- aid schools ” depends much on efficient 
examinations. I should recommend their being 
carried out quarterly, or at least half-yearly, by the 
assistant, and annually by the Circle Inspector. 

Ques. 37. —Wliat effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government from 
the management and control of education in these 
provinces would, in my judgment, be its death¬ 
blow. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects. 

Ans. 47. —The chief defect in the educational 
system as hitherto carried on in these provinces 
consists in its complicated character. A thoroughly 
independent Board, from whence all orders should 
emanate, would be beyond local influences, and, 
acting on well-considered and defined rules, would 
produce an uniformity and confidence now un¬ 
known. The country owes a tremendous debt 
of gratitude to Missionaries for initiating and 
largely maturing educational measures; but tfie 
time has arrived, in my judgment, for the Govern¬ 
ment to take the whole matter into its own hands. 
The work, with its enormous issues and respon¬ 
sibilities, is too great to be left either to individuals 
or societies. Nothing less than the power, influ¬ 
ence, and resources of the imperial Government 
will carry it on to a successful stage. In Mission¬ 
ary educational institutions the secular teaching 
(at least) is chiefly carried on by Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and their dismissal would be fol¬ 
lowed by the breaking-up of the establishment, as 
the pupils would cease to attend. Hence it appears 
to me that Government can much more properly 
carry on the secular education of the country than 
Missionaries. Another serious defect is its want 
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of universal application. The masses of the popu¬ 
lation are debarred from all participation iu the 
benefits of Government education ; the school-doors 
are all closed against them. The only Govern¬ 
ment expenditure I know of in these provinces for 
the education of the labouring' population is an 
annual grant-in-aid of H600 per annum to the 
Baptist Mission, Delhi, for its MuEid-i-Am Schools. 
Any educational scheme that excludes from its 
benefits the great majority of tax-payers from 
whom its resources are drawn is not only defective, 
but unjust; and the most striking failure in the 
beneficent rule of the British ia India is to be 
found in its not having done more to protect the 
lower castes from oppression and raise them by 
educational means to a position in social life more 
befitting their manhood. These millions of our 
neglected fellow-subjects are capable of being made 
sinews of strength to our Government. 

Ques. 60 .—Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage¬ 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Am. 60 .—A strict interpretation of neutrality 


would require the withdrawal of all grants to reli¬ 
gious and denominational schools, and the dismissal 
of all infidel propagandists from Government 
schools, if such are employed. In the interests of 
Christian missions I plead for this. Deliver the 
Missionary from the toils and entanglements of 
secular education.—His work would be at once 
simplified and defined; his relation to the people 
and Government would be free from all doubt and 
mystification, and his efficiency as a spiritual 
teacher and guide quadrupled. 

Ques. 63 .—Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre¬ 
vent boys who are expelled from one institution, or 
who leave it improperly, from being received into 
another? What are the arrangements which you 
would suggest ? 

Ans. 63 .—The boys are perpetually moving from 
school to school, and among competing institu¬ 
tions there is no possibility of preventing it. Com¬ 
petition also increases the cost of education as 
well as destroying discipline. Hence the need of 
one system with one central source of power and 
control. 


Evidence of Mrs. Harriet S. Smith (Delhi). 


Having been acquainted with the usual modes 
of female education as a Missionary's wife and 
Superintendent of a Zandna Mission for sixteen 
years in Delhi and the surround ng villages, I ven¬ 
ture to offer the result of my experience in answer 
to the following questions :— 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are ac¬ 
quainted ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —The only indigenous female educa¬ 
tion I have met with is that o:c the Muhammadan 
female teachers of the Kuriti, who have small 
private'schools of very young girls, and who teach 
chiefly in Arabic the lessons and prayers with 
which young children commence. A few women 
and girls, if they show remarkable quickness, are 
educated by their fathers, brothers, or old munslds, 
because it is commended as an act of religious 
duty by the Kuran. The respectable and rich 
Muhammadan women in Delhi are, many of them, 
fluent and intelligent readers h Urdu and Persian. 
A very few are trying to commence English; but 
these are rather the pupils whom we instruct our¬ 
selves, and only amount to throe or four per hun¬ 
dred or ordinary pupils. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of he instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

*Ans. 42. —As far as I am acquainted with these 
schools, they are pretty good as to reading and 
writing; hut the girls allowed to attend at out¬ 
door school are so very young that small results 
can be expected. Their minds are not awakened, 
because the teacher's own information is very 
limited. The last generation of female teachers 
have never been out of the zznanas. But there 
is a decided increase in the demand for education 
for women, provided it costs them little or nothiug. 
This is shown by the larger numbers who are will¬ 
ing to receive lessons from Christian natives of 
sometimes low castes, and who invariably introduce 
the Bible or their own religious books with them. 


In the city of Delhi we cannot keep pace with the 
demand for reading lessons among the uppercastes 
pf the Hindus. 

The lowest and poorest have no objection to let¬ 
ting their girls attend schools; but they complain 
of losing their assistance, and think they should 
have rewards in money or scholarships, and few 
remain at school above eight years of age unless they 
receive a present. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44.—It appears to me most of all an es¬ 
sential point to establish numerous training schools 
for female teachers, either Native, Eurasian, or 
Anglo-Indian, under well-educated English women 
as Principals, with scholarships and small grants- 
in-aid for town and village schools for girls, in 
which no books should be read without the appro¬ 
val of Government Inspectors or Inspectresses. I 
think that in time the Hindu widows, who are such 
a burden to their families, might be permitted to 
offer themselves as female teachers. Muhamma¬ 
dan women are ready to teach now, but they are 
not likely to be restrained from teaching the Kuran 
in or out of school hours. 

Ques. 45 .—Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys’ schools ; and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45 .—The grants appear to me to be suffi¬ 
cient for the work. If needlework of fine and ela¬ 
borate descriptions were taught and proficiency 
encouraged by prizes, many women would get an 
honest livelihood. The use of sewing machines 
will also be useful to them in time. To the clever¬ 
est and best, a knowledge of English and the 
study of medicines, simple surgery, and midwifery 
under qualified practitioners would be most useful. 

Ques. 46 .—In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and how far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 
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Ans. 46 .—I believe that hitherto the largest 
portion of female education, has been conducted by 
missions under English, German, and American 
ladies, assisted in many cases by Government 
grants; but there is a very considerable sympathy 
shown by English residents. A want of correct 
knowledge of the vernaculars is the chief cause 
why very few English ladies remain long in the 


country. Probably the number who can obtain 
fair salaries as teachers will increase every year. 
As far as I am informed, and have myself observed, 
the Eurasian and Native ladies of large fortune 
are eager for more instruction, especially in music, 
singing, and recitation. Elegant penmanship and 
fancy work they excel in. 


Evidence of Kazi Stud Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Attache, Foreign Office. 


Ques. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1. —About 12 years ago I was the head 
master of the Peshawur Mission School, where 
I also received my English education. But, tak¬ 
ing into consideration the changes that have 
taken place in the system of education, since 
my connection with the Educational Department 
ceased and the fact of my having kept aloof 
from that line’for so long a period, my knowledge 
of the system now in vogue cannot but be very 
limited and rather out of date. At the same time, 
as I never had an opportunity, during my connec¬ 
tion •with that Department, as well as during the 
past decade, of learning the views and feelings of 
people other than those of Peshawur in regard to 
education, my experience on the subject is also 
local. Thus, whatever I shall state in connection 
with this important subject will not, I am afraid, 
be of much service to the Commission, as it will 
be to a great extent in reference to the state of 
education in the district of Peshawur only. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad¬ 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —I do not think the system of primary 
education has been placed on a sound basis, as it 
does not qualify boys to write either English or 
the vernacular well, nor does it enable them to 
make calculation and keep accounts properly; 
for boys are not sufficiently grounded in both 
English and vernacular in the primary schools, 
and the curriculum does not lay down any mental 
arithmetic which is indispensably necessary for 
practical purposes. In addition to mental arith¬ 
metic, I would also recommend a little Mahajani 
Hindi, in which bankers and shop-keepers gene¬ 
rally keep their accounts, to be taught in the 
primary schools in the Panjab. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —Primary instruction is sought for by 
the mercantile community and some of the peasan¬ 
try and the sons of officials in public or private 
employ. Those who keep aloof from primary in¬ 
struction are the artizans and the lower orders of 
people, such as washermen, barbers, menial 
servants, and the like ; for, in the first place, they 
cannot afford to pay schooling fees, &c.; and. 


secondly, as they belong to the lowest orders of 
society, they cannot expect to be admitted into 
Government or private offices, &c., nor can they 
turn their instruction to profitable account. The 
sweepers, ckamars, &c,, are practically excluded 
from primary education, as there are no separate 
institutions for them, nor are they admitted into 
the schools where the children of the people of 
the higher orders are taught, as the latter would 
not mix with them. The influential classes are 
averse, as they have always been, to the extension 
of education to every class of people; for they 
are under the impression that education of any 
sort raises one's status in society, and that if the 
lower orders are educated, they may in the long 
run enjoy the same privileges with themselves, 
and thus there will be no line of distinction placed 
between the lower and the higher orders of 
society. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic of 
an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? Erom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene¬ 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools ? Under 
what circumstance do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turried to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended 
to indigenous schools, and can it be further ex¬ 
tended ? 

Ans. 4 .—Prior to the establishment of mission 
and Government schools in the province, there 
existed two or three indigenous schools in every 
quarter of an important city or town, and one in 
almost every large village. These schools were 
of two descriptions—(1) those kept by private 
mullas, who were paid fees, which varied accord¬ 
ing to the means and circumstances of the stu¬ 
dents ; (2) schools which were kept by well-to-do 
people in their own houses for the instruction of 
their children, and into which sometimes the chil¬ 
dren of their neighbours and friends were also 
admitted. The teachers in such schools were only 
paid by those who originally engaged them. But 
since the establishment of mission. Municipal 
and Government schools, both the number and 
status of these indigenous schools have gone 
down, because the people resort to Government, 
Municipal, and mission schools for the acquisi¬ 
tion of secular subjects, religious instruction being 
confined to indigenous schools, in which both 
secular and religious instruction was in old days 
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imparted. Indigenous schools of both descriptions 
are very defective as regards discipline. In the 
first place, no regularity and punctuality in attend¬ 
ance are observed by the students; secondly, they 
are not organised into classes, each pupil studying 
separately. The teacher thus cannot find time to 
teach all the scholars properly. As regards fees, 
they are paid as stated above ; in the case of the 
first *et of indigenous schools, by students accord¬ 
ing to their own, or to the means of their fathers 
or guardians, as the case may be; and in the 
second, by their parents, who engage teachers for 
their instruction at home. The masters of such 
schools are generally selected from among the 
mullas. Their qualifications are not always the 
same; some can teach only up to the middle 
school standard of Persian literature, and others 
Arabic also to a certain extent. No arrangements 
exist up to the present for training And providing 
masters in such schools. Masters of these schools 
acquire their education from different quarters— 
Persian literature from one man, arithmetic from 
another, Arabic from a third, and so forth; and 


when they show themselves qualified to keep such 
schools, they either start schools on their own 
account, or are employed as teachers by private 
individuals for the instruction of their children. 
Masters of indigenous schools would accept State 
aid and conform to the rules under which such 
aid is given, if they are allowed to impart reli¬ 
gious instruction to the boys, which in such 
schools takes precedence of all other subjects. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu¬ 
cated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —In my opinion home instruction can¬ 
not properly qualify any one for the public service, 
nor do I think that any boy educated at home 
will be able to compete at examinations qualify¬ 
ing for that service with boys trained at schools. 

The 10th June 1882. 


Cross-examination of Kazi Syud Ahmed, Khan Bahadur. 


By the Bev. W. B. Blackett. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that there are many of 
these indigenous schools which by means of 
grants-in-aid without any very stringent rules 
could be made use of as part of the general system 
of education ? 

A. 1 .—There are not many schools at present 
which could be observed. 

By Mr. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—When you were head master of the 
Peshawur Mission School, was there any decided 
opposition among the people! of the city to the 
principle of Mission schools ? 

A. 1. —There was great opposition. 

Q. 2.—-Do you remember that in consequence 
of this feeling of opposition, a number of students 
were sent with scholarships by the district com¬ 
mittee to Lahore to be educated in the Govern¬ 
ment schools ? 

A. 2. —I don’t remember that. I have not 
heard of it. 

Q, 3 .—Do you think .that many boys were 
deprived of the opportunity of getting ah English 
education from this prejudice against the Mission 
school, or was the opposition confined chiefly to 
a few influent!" 1 men. 


A. 3. —I think only the higher classes of Mussal- 
mans were opposed to the mission schools. The 
Hindus were not opposed. Some of the lower 
classes were also opposed. 

Q. 4 .—What sum, in your opinion, monthly 
would it be necessary to spend as a minimum 
upon an aided indigenous school to produce any 
effect ? 

A. 4 .—I think we should give them about one- 
half or two-thirds of what they receive from the 
pupils, I cannot name a fixed sum. Those who 
have a good income would not care for an ad¬ 
dition of H5. There are a great many poorer 
teachers who only get their food from the pupils, 
and to them R5 would be an important ad¬ 
dition. 

By the President. 

Q. 1 .—Have you enquired into the number of 
indigenous schools ? 

A. 1 .—I have enquired in the neighbourhood 
of Peshawur, and found the number had decreased. 

Q. 2. —Are you aware that there are between 
4,000 and 5,000 indigenous schools of sorts in 
the Panjab ? 

A. 2. —I have had no means of forming an 
opinion. I have never enquire^ into the matter, 
and have not been employed in the Pan jab. 


Evidence of Miss Wauton ( Panjab ). 


Ques. 1. —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1. —Eight years’ residence in the Panjab, 
engaged in the superintendence of female primary 
and Normal schools ; also zanina teaching for the 
same length of time. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit¬ 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
Panjab. 


the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
is to be a charge against Municipal funds, whu u 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failing to make suffi¬ 
cient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —No classes of girls’ schools should be 
entrusted to Municipal committees lor support 
and management. Such committees being largely 
composed of Natives who are not yet sufficiently 
alive to the importance of female education, there 
would be no guarantee for a grant being given or 
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continued in aided schools; or if given, that the 
relations with these schools would be conducted in 
a judicious and disinterested manner. 

Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ans. 13. —No fees are at present taken in non- 
Christian girls' schools. It would be very desir¬ 
able to introduce the system of payments, however 
small, for the sake of the principle it involves. 
The first step towards it would be to abolish the 
practice of giving pice to the pupils regularly 
every month, This custom ought to be put down 
unanimously in all female schools. It cannot be 
done in aided schools alone without putting them 
to a disadvantage, as parents will naturally send 
their girls wherever they can get the pice. 

Though perhaps not openly acknowledged, this 
practice of paying girls for attending school is 
being carried on in more than one of our large 
cities, and is doing more than anything else to 
delay the progress of female education in the 
Panjab. Schools built up on such a system are 
altogether on a false foundation. Pice-giving 
may have been necessary in former days, but sure¬ 
ly cannot be so now when girls' schools have been 
established for more than 20 years. Hitherto all 
appeals against this practice made to the Munici¬ 
pal committees have been in vain, though they 
acknowledged the evil of it in theory. 

Ques. 32. —What is the .system of school in¬ 
spection pursued in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —Inspection should be more regular 
in aided schools; examinations not less frequent 
than once a year. If the Inspectors are not them¬ 
selves familiar with the dialects of the province, 
they should bring with them some one who is, 
otherwise girls become frightened by hearing 
questions put to them in an unknown tongue, and 
consequently knowledge is not fairly tested. It is 
most important to have a lady inspectress for girls' 
schools, well qualified for her work by a thorough 
knowledge of the vernaculars read and taught in 
Jier district. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The print of the Urdu Readers is too 
small and the course not sufficiently graduated,— 
the 1st being too difficult, and the 4th too easy. 
There is a great paucity of school books in Pan¬ 
jabi (Gurmukhi character), though in the Amritsar 
district this language is more read in girls’ schools 
than either Urdu or Hindi. The Government 
school books are frequently out of print and not 
obtainable. The Hindustani maps are not dis¬ 
tinct : too crowded with names. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —No; but it is very desirable that it 
should. Intellectual without moral teaching is 
absolutely injurious. Care should be taken not to 
introduce books which have an immoral tendency. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you ax-e acquaint¬ 
ed ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41.— There are a few indigenous girls' 
schools in this province, chiefly for teaching the 
Kuran and the Granth. Parents pay the teachers 


for giving this kind of instruction to their ’ 
daughters. 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans, 42 .—Very little progress has yet been 
made in the diffusion of elementary instruction 
amongst the female part of the population in" this 
province. Many lai’ge towns are without one girls’ 
school. Villages ai’e entirely neglected. The 
efficiency of schools already instituted might be 
increased by more active and wide-spread super¬ 
vision. European superintendence is indispen¬ 
sable. 

It is not well to have the same scheme of studies 
for girls as for boys. In the case of the former, 
owing to very early marriages, and many other 
causes, the period of school life is much shorter 
and more interrupted. 

The high standard required in arithmetic and 
the study of a foi-eign language in the lower 
division (as, for instance, Persian up to the 2nd 
book in the Urdu schools), hinders the attainment 
of other and more useful knowledge. As an intel¬ 
ligent acquaintance with the matter of the text¬ 
book read is seldom tested in a Government exa¬ 
mination, the scholars are allowed to spend too 
much time over the mere mechanical exercise of 
reading without understanding the sense. Men¬ 
suration is not a useful subject for girls. In the 
higher classes a little physiology, natural science, 
acquaintance with the laws of health and sanita¬ 
tion, the nature of different kinds of food and 
their preparation, best mode of cooking, needle¬ 
works, plain and ornamental, would be far more 
useful in after-life, than much that is learnt only 
to be forgotten again a§ soon as the school-course 
is over. For younger children object lessons and 
instruction on the plan of the Kindergarten sys¬ 
tem, accompanied with singing, would make 
schools much more lively and attractive than they 
generally are, and would serve to develop both 
physical and mental power. 

Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .—Not advisable' in this country. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of pro¬ 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —Good, well-managed female Normal 
schools are the gi-eat want of the country. Not 
institutions where widbws and poor women are 
paid to sit reading year after year, while the 
schools they ought to be teaching are conducted 
by men, but proper training schools consisting of 
pupils selected from the primary schools having 
attained the standard of the lower division. They 
should then be can-ied up to the highest point of 
the upper division with the modifications before 
mentioned, including also some pi-actical instruc¬ 
tion in the art of teaching and school manage¬ 
ment. 

It would tend greatly to stimulate a desire 
amongst girls to become candidates for the Nor¬ 
mal schools if Government certificates were given 
to those who attain a certain standai-d, whether 
belonging to Government or aided schools. There 
might "be two or even three grades—Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular and vernacular ^Urdu, Panjabi, and 
Hindi),—the salary of the teacher being l-egulat- 
ed according to the grade. 
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I should propose the grants being given in all 
schools, according to the number of certificated 
teachers employed. The examination for these 
certificates should he annual, and might be con¬ 
ducted locally at different centres, as found most 
convenient, with the aid of printed papers. The 
standard should not be pitched too high at first, 
but might be 'gradually raised. This scheme, if 
carried out, would probably give a greater impe¬ 
tus to female education than any amount of visit¬ 
ing or inspection, and would improve the primary 
schools by ensuring a better class of teachers. 
Students of a Normal class shou d not be allowed 
to remain after failing to pass kiese examinations 
after two or three trials. Higher education might 
be further encouraged by awarding scholarships 
of prizes in money to women who pass good 
examinations. 

H.B .—While deprecating the use sometimes 
made of Normal schools as pauper houses, I 
would suggest the opening of industrial schools, 
where some light remunerative handicraft, such 
as kasida phulkdri, basket-making, knitting, lace- 


i work, tape weaving, &c., might be taught to 
| many poor women in the large cities, who would 
j thus be enabled to earn an honest livelihood. 

Ques.46.— In the promotion of female educa- 
' tion, what share has already been taken by Eu- 
I ropean ladies; and how far would it be possible 
to increase the interest which ladies might take 
in this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —More than 30 European ladies are 
engaged in carrying on female education in the 
Panjab, either by superintending boarding and 
f day schools or by zauana teaching. Secular as 
i well as religious instruction is given by these 
I ladies and their assistants in hundreds of houses 
to Native gentlemen's wives and daughters, who 
j being pitrda-nishin cannot attend schools. This 
is a most important branch of female education ; 
but, as at all events in most places it is not aided 
by grants, its results have not yet come under 
Government notice. 

Amhitsae, 

The 3 ltt M' 


Cross-examination of Miss 


By tiie Rev. W . R. Blackett. j 

Q . 1 .—Have not the Municipal committees j 
usually carried on their girls’ schools under the 
superintendence of European ladies? And has 
not this plan worked well ? 

A. 1 .— They have ladies superintending in 
Amritsar, Lahore, and Jalandhai. I think the plan 
has not always worked well. The hands of the 
Superintendent are far too mud tied. They have 
no power to dismiss or appoiut (eachers. Many of 
the members of the Municipal committees are not 
themselves having their wives and daughters 
taught. They lay great stress on the mere fact 
of a large attendance; very lilt e on what they are 
really taught. 

q. 2. —With reference to your answer 13. 
Have you actually appealed to the Municipal 
committee against the system of giving pice for 
mere attendance ? And if so, what was the re¬ 
sult? 

A. 2. —Yes; Mrs. Rodgers, the Superintendent 
of the Municipal Committee Schools, applied to 
the committee for the abolition of the pice system 
at the same time that I did. The only reply was 
that it was a time of scarcity, and inopportune 
for the abolition. I believe Mrs. Rodgers made 
several fruitless applications, and did all she could 
to get rid of the system. 

Q. 3. —What is your exper ence as to the exa¬ 
mination of girls' schools by t ie inspectors ? 

A. 3. —In some cases the inspectors have 
known the language, and then the inspection has 
been a fair one. If the inspector is not familiar 
with the dialect, the girls cannot understand, and 
even Native assistants brought by the inspectors 
have often been unfamiliar with Panjabi. Thus 
the terms in geography and arithmetic used by 
them are not understood by the girls, nor can 
they understand the answers. The figures used 
are Panjabi, and are often unknown to the in¬ 
spectors, so that I have seen suras that were wrong 
returned to the children as right. A Babu, 
brought by an inspector, gave dictation in Urdu, 
and was unable to do so intelligibly in Panjabi. 


The fact of bringing in Native men has led to 
children being withdrawn. 

Q. 4. —With reference to your answer 3-4 
j does the department publish Gurmukhi school- 
| books, or encourage others to do so ? And are 
these necessary for Hindu as well as Sikh women ? 

A. 4.— Yes; the department has published 
several Gurmukhi books, several of them compiled 
by mission or other private parties. The Gurmu¬ 
khi character is read in our schools and I believe 
many others, by Hindu girls as well as Sikhs. 
The department has been slow in publishing Gur¬ 
mukhi books, but has made some progress. 

Q. 5. —With reference to your answer 42 
how far are arithmetic and mensuration required 
by the departmental standards to be taught to 
girls? And is nothing in the way of needle¬ 
work prescribed ? 

A. 5. —In the scheme of studies for the npper 
primary schools the whole of arithmetic is required 
to simple and compound interest. I do not know 
how far mensuration is required, but the books are 
named in the scheme. No needle-work is pre¬ 
scribed, but the inspector generally asks about it, 
if the scheme of studies were fully carried out, it 
would be impossible to introduce needle-work, for 
want of time. 

Q. 6 .—With reference to your answer 44, do 
you know anything of the management or condi¬ 
tion of the Government Normal schools for girls? 

A. 6 .—I was once asked by Colonel Holroyd, 
some six or seven years ago, to examine the 
Normal schools at Lahore. 1 found there that 
widows and poor women were simply receiving 
scholarships as a means of * livelihood, and few, if 
any, of them were trained as teachers. I do not 
know how far this state of things has now been 
remedied, but I have heard from a teacher in that 
school that there are still many women there who 
have no hope or expectation of becoming teachers, 
and that the branch schools were still being taught 
by men. 

Q. 7 ..—What benefit would be likely to accrue 
from the giving of Government certificates to 
teachers ? 
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A . 7 . —One advantage would be that it would 
compel students in the Normal schools to pass an 
examination at a certain time, and if they failed 
they would be expelled. Another advantage would 
be the improvement of all schools by supplying 
trained teachers. Moreover, it would encourage 
girls to become candidates for the Normal schools, 
as the possession of' a certificate would go far to¬ 
wards securing them employment, which is now 
uncertain. 

Q. 8. —Are the teachers in Government girls’ 
schools sufficiently well paid to secure good 
teachers ? 

A. 8. —Yes; I think they are, and in some eases 
over-paid, that is, paid more than they are worth. 
The difficulty is to get teachers worth paying. 

Q. 9 .—Do you think that any private party 
would undertake the establishment of such an 
industrial school £pr women as you propose, if 
encouraged by a grant-in-aid ? 

A. 9 .—I think the zandna missions might be 
willing to undertake it, provided the grant were 
large enough to enable them to appoint a thorough¬ 
ly qualified lady if possible, certainly a European, 
at the head of it. The grant should also secure 
them against loss. Such industrial schools have 
answered for men and should do so for women. 

Q. 10 .—With reference to your answer 46, 
if your zandna work were aided by Government 
grants, would there be any objection in the zaridnas 
to receive the visits of a judicious Government 


inspectress, presuming of course that she would 
have to do only with secular teaching ? 

A. 10. —No ; I do not think that any objection 
would bfe made. 

By Mr. C. Pearson. 

Q. 1 .—Do you think that the ‘chief difficulty 
in extending and improving female education is 
the absence of any sufficient motive on the part of 
the parents to send their girls to school ? 

A. 1. —Yes. But if they are taught some use¬ 
ful work, needle-work, &c., a motive will be pro¬ 
vided. Still, a desire for knowledge is springing 
up, especially among the Muhammadans and Sikhs. 

Q. 2. —If the pice system were abolished, would 
the girls continue to attend school ? 

A. 2. —Yes; I believe they would; I knew of 
a school in which some of the girls were of high 
castes. The parents of these girls would not 
receive pice. I have now a school in Amritsar in 
which girls of good families do not accept pice. 
We have schools in out-stations where the girls 
only get scholarships. 

Q. 3. —Do you think that Government can 
fairly aid an industrial school which is practically 
a workshop competing in the market, and not 
chiefly a school of instruction ? 

A. 3. —Such a school might be both a workshop 
and a school of instruction. There are schools 
of the same kind for men supported by Govern¬ 
ment, 


Evidence of the Rev. 


R. R. Winter., Society fot • the 
and Cambridge Mission. 


Propagation of the Gospel 


Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunity you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in jvhat province your 
experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—During 22 years in Delhi I have had 
at one time or other education in nearly all its 
. branches under my charge. But my observation 
has been limited to the districts of Delhi, Robtak, 
Karnal, and Gurgaon, 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruc¬ 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influ¬ 
ential classes towards the extension- of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ans. 2 fy 3. —The principle of the system of 
primary education may be found; but in applica¬ 
tion, I venture to think, large classes of the 
community are neglected. (1) In towns it does 
not touch either the very poor, or the lowest 
social stratum of weavers, chamdrs, potters, &c. 
For these people short morning, day schools, and 
evening schools are much wanted. The need is 
partially supplied by the ifiission of the Baptists, 
and by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and Cambridge Mission; but we teach 


about 900 boys unaided, all applications for grants- 
in-aid under this head being rejected by Govern¬ 
ment. (2) In the villages the great majority of 
the landholding classes are neglected, and there 
is a general complaint that, though they pay the 
educational cess, they have in most places no 
power of educating their sons. Want of funds 
prevents our taking up th'e applications they send 
us. Mussalmans, Goopis, and Bangars are the 
classes that most hold aloof from education. 

With regard to the influential classes in the 
South Panjab, they seem mainly indifferent to the 
spread of education, and they are distinctly op¬ 
posed to it among the lowest orders mentioned 
above. On the other hand, some of them, while 
thinking that education as was conducted is of 
little use for the masses, consider that industrial 
schools for various trades would be of great practi¬ 
cal service. This mission has a fairly successful 
industrial school in needle-work for women. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are tbey a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener¬ 
ally selected; and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indige¬ 
nous schools can be turned to good account as part 
of a system- of national education; and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the 
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masters willing 1 to accept State aid, and to con¬ 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extend¬ 
ed to indigenous schools, and can it be further 
extended ? 

Ans. 4. —Indigenous schools for the middle 
classes exist in considerable numbers in Delhi, but 
to a less extent in the villages. They evidently 
supply a want that is felt; for. though from 16 to 
20 years ago a large number of them were absorb¬ 
ed into Government or aided schools of the 
ordinary type, yet they have again sprung up in 
greater numbers. 

Among Mussalmans there are two large schools 
of a higher type containing roughly about 100 
and 200 boys, and a third is ajout to be opened; 
in these teaching is given in Urdu, arithmetic, 
higher Persian, and Arabic. There are also innu¬ 
merable small “ maktabs” for teaching^ the 
simplest elements of Persian and the Knran by 
rote. They have no system of fees. 

The Hindus have many small “ patshalas ” in 
which, for Lanyas’ accounts, they teach mahajani 
and multiplication tables of a highly complex 
kind; also Hindi and occasionally a little Sans¬ 
krit; The master is rewarded by a pice a Sunday, 
by a little atta, &c., monthly, by a present as 
each boy finishes a certain pars of a book, and by 
a mollifying feast given by the father on the 
admission of his son. These teachers, whether 
maulvis or pandits, have no previous training, 
being simply produced by the demand. 

I disfavour making these schools part of the 
Government system for very young boys; the 
people prefer the liberty and variety allowed, and 
such schools must be indirectly influenced by the 
Government and aided schools which the Hindu 
boys subsequently enter. As education steadily 
affects the minds of the people, they will themselves 
demand a higher standard in their indigenous 
schools. No such schools aie found among the 
lowest orders. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal teuns at examinations 
qualifying for the public service with hoys edu¬ 
cated at schools ? 

Ans. 5. —With regard to home education, my 
observation leads me to believe it produces lassi¬ 
tude and enervation in intellect and morals, and 
that it is the fruitful parent of vicious idleness. 
It is preferred by some of the higher classes 
because of the mixed character of the public 
schools, hut they might be encouraged to form 
schools for their old sons on the graut-in-aid 
priuciple. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9.— The present race of village school¬ 
masters are too distinct in class, language, and 
sympathy from the peasantry to exercise much 
influence. The ordinary “ munshi ” found in a 
Brahman or Jat village is \ery much like a fish 
out of water. 

Nothing can he of greater importance thau the 
improvement of these teachers; and, I venture to 
Panjab. 


think, it is wanted (a) in the power of teaching, 
the power of conveying knowledge to others being 
absent in most teachers of this class; ( b) in the 
source from which they are drawn. I think they 
should be more taken from the villagers them¬ 
selves, and after training be sent back to teach in 
their own neighbourhood. Local and personal 
influence is too fruit-bearing an element in life to 
he neglected among an ignorant people. Thus, 

I would suggest that teachers he sent who are of 
the prevailing tribe of the village—a Jat to Jats, 
or a Mussalman to Massalmans. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if in¬ 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ans. 10 .— Writing with exclusive reference to 
the South Panjab, I consider that the vernacular 
(Urdu) taught in most village schools is not the 
dialect of the people; the staple language of this 
part of India on both sides of the Jumna is 
Hindi, and I know few things in which the means 
are more ill adapted to the end than the sight of 
a munshi, probably a Mussalman, teaching little 
Hindi-speaking children Persian idioms and 
Arabic words which they cannot pronounce, and 
will never use. We do not want to degrade 
villagers into court munsliis—at least not all of 
them; hut we want to produce the intellectual 
and moral growth of the mass of the people. For 
this purpose Urdu lies an unassimilated, unfertilis¬ 
ing mass in the brains of village boys. 

One great element is the civilisation of Central 
and Northern India will be the promotion of one 
national language as the means of instruction. 
This, I venture to submit, cannot be done by the 
sacrifice of either of the present parallel lan¬ 
guages, hut by the maintenance, on the part of 
the Educational Department, of both. Then, as 
Saxon and Norman-French amalgamated into 
| English, so Hindi and Urdu will he fused into one 
common language. This Urdu standing alone can 
never do, partly because it is foreign to the great 
mass of the people, partly because it lacks the 
idiomatic terseness of Hindi; the present Govern¬ 
ment system stereotypes the immense loss that 
accrues to the country by the use of two cotermin¬ 
ous and synchronous languages; but by the culti¬ 
vation of both, in both towns and villages, they 
will enable the people in the course of generations 
to build up for themselves oue united vehicle of 
thought. 

Ques. 12 .—Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor aud ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12 .—I consider the payment by results is 
not suitable. In spite of the strong modern ten¬ 
dency in this direction, I think this mode of pay¬ 
ment proceeds on a radically wrong priuciple. 
The object of education is surely not to pro¬ 
duce a certain number of boys able to answer a 
certain percentage of questions, but to make their 
mental powers grow for future usefulness; this 
mode of payment at the outset sets a wrong 
standard before the teacher, aud turns him and his 
pupils into machines. It is true that with regard 
to rewards and promotions attention must be paid 
to the statistical results of an examination ; but 
who can say that the boys whose marks are low, 
because of slower development, are not hearing 
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results ? The slow and backward boys are often 
those who are most forward and serviceable in life. 
Here surely the door is opened for a long train 
of fruitful results absolutely beyond the power 
of the acutest examiner to calculate, but which are 
as deserving of receiving payment as those which 
can be tabulated. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient ? 

Ans. 14. — Vide answer to question 9. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of 
the higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —A case in point is the closing of the 
Delhi Government College in 1878, and its re¬ 
opening as a grant-in-aid college under the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and Cambridge 
Mission in 1881-82. I know of no other. Rea¬ 
sons that militate against such transfers are that 
they are not fair to the native religions, and that 
the management would not be so efficient as in 
the schools of the department. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interest which it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —I know of no such now existing. 

Ques. 17.— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward aud aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and col. 
leges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —Native gentlemen might be willing 
to give their aid if sufficiently consulted as to the 
kiud of instruction proposed to be given; as it is, 
they are often too exclusively utilitarian and apt 
to look to visible results to aid largely in a sys¬ 
tem which they often consider too exclusively an 
intellectual training. 

Ques. 18 .—If the Government, or any local 
authority having a control of public money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw, 
after a given term of years, from the maintenance 
of any higher educational institution, what mea¬ 
sures would be best adapted to stimulate private 
effort in the interim, so as to secure the mainte¬ 
nance of such institution ou a private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —Municipal and district committees 
would very likely with Government aid maintain 
the higher schools. Should Government wish to 
withdraw, as they are composed of the kind of 
men who desire such education for their sons, the 
progress of education during the next 15 years 
may fairly be such as to produce a desire tor it 
per se and merely in relation to employment. On 
the other hand, the Hindu community is actuated 
by the spirit of shop-keeping, and I doubt their 
ever rising to a real appreciation of education in 
the sense that English gentlemen care for it. 

Ques. 19. -—Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-in-aid system, or 
the details of its administration? Are the grants 


adequate in the case of (a) college, (l) boys’ 
schools, (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —In the Delhi mission we have been 
treated with great liberality. I can only suggest 
that the system is too inelastic in making the pro¬ 
motion of, or employment of, better teachers almost 
impossible, and hence checks the mental growth 
of the boys. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole education sys¬ 
tem as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov¬ 
ernment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —Any department formed to create and 
carry out a system would be almost superhuman 
if it did not think most highly of its own institu¬ 
tions ; but I have noticed no practical, and certain¬ 
ly no intentional, injustice on this score. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools [and col¬ 
leges for the education of their children ? How 
far is the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher edu¬ 
cation in your province; and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The middle class of munshis and 
traders. I am sure the well-to-do classes get 
their education in the upper department of schools 
and in colleges at far too cheap a rate. 

Ques. 22.— Can you adduce any instance of a pro¬ 
prietary school or college supported solely by fees? 

Ans. 22.— None, with the exception of the 
small maktdbs, &c. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non-Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con¬ 
sider that it might become so? 

Ans. 23. —I do not believe it possible; the 
people of India will ever attach a value to what¬ 
ever belongs to Government altogether in excess 
of its intrinsic merits. 

Ques. 25.— Do educated Natives in your prov¬ 
ince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —No. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth 
iu the statement that the attention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination of the University ? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education iu secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

j ns . 27. —As an intellectual standard to aim 
at the University examination it is very valuable ; 
but I think the system now pursued is too uni¬ 
form, and tends to produce a number of very un¬ 
original young men all cast in the same mould. 

Ques. 28.— Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
laro-e when compared with the requirements of 
the country? If you think so, what do you le- 
gard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

j ns . 28.— Yes; the cause is mainly a craving 
for Government service as more “respectable” 
thau their old trades or professions, An earlier 
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preparation in technical (or industrial) training 
would serve to remedy this. 

Ques. 30. —Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong¬ 
ing to Missionary or other bodies; and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Small Municipal grants are made in 
Delhi and some neighbouring to wns towards mis¬ 
sion schools, both male and female; but they are 
altogether inadequate, and prejudice against Chris¬ 
tianity will long make this a precarious source of 
income. The Delhi Municipality has lately made 
the new college ; on the other hand, it has refused 
help for many years past to the education of the 
poorest and most helpless classes. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second¬ 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —Special training, I think, is most im¬ 
portant, as few really assimilate what they learn 
in school, and fewer still are born teachers. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33.—-I think more use might be made of 
local interest, and that gentleme n, as education ad¬ 
vances, will be found willing to promote education 
in their own neighbourhood ; but they, too, will 
need inspection. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text¬ 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —I consider that the State should on 
the analogy of other countries undertake the 
whole of the primary education, using the help of 
others when volunteered; but the higher educa¬ 
tion, e.g., all above the Panjab middle examina¬ 
tion, should be provided by those who want it ; 
Government only indirectly coming in with grauts- 
in-aid and their attendant in spection. I cannot 
express my opinion with sufficient earnestness that 
it is the primary education of the masses that has 
the first claim on a Government. The rest can 
be left to follow naturally as the people want it. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the with¬ 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Ans. 37. —It would inevitably for a time lessen 
the quantity, but it would make it more natural, 
and assume its due proportion to the wants of the 
people. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do you appre¬ 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —Government must by its grants 
maintain the right of inspection ; otherwise the 
standard would inevitably deteriorate in purely 
Indian institutions. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

4ns. 39. —Such instruction has hitherto been 


: considered impossible under the theory that the 
want would be supplied by the parents of the boys; 
but experience shows that this last has failed. 
There seem to be two ways of supplying this 
crying want, first, by a liberal extension of grants- 
in-aid to schools kept by Hindus, Mussal- 
mans, &c., putting them on the same footing as 
Christian schools; second, by compiling text-books 
with the distinct view of giving instruction in 
duty and moral conduct; the present system of 
developing one part of a boy's malleable nature to 
the entire neglect of another seems most unphilo- 
sophieal, and cannot fail to turn out a generation 
of men with intellects sharpened, but wanting in 
character. Some Native gentlemen have told me 
that their reason for preferring mission schools, in 
spite of the greater eclat attached to those of the 
Government, is that we teach manners and morals. 
The Wykhamist motto is evidently not confined to 
Winchester. 

Higher text-books will demand a higher tone in 
the masters, else more harm will be done than 
good. Would it be possible for a Normal school 
to be made over under grant-in-aid conditions to a 
mission as an experiment ? We have long been 
allowed to do this with schools for training women 
as teachers. 

The addition of instruction in Government in¬ 
stitutions in the duties of religion might be made 
without raising dangerous suspicions by doing it 
with the co-operation of Native gentlemen in each 
central town. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquainted ; 
and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —A few girls and women are taught 
at home, but I know of no schools. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls ; 
and what is the character of the instruction im¬ 
parted in them ? Wbat improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —In the South Panjab most of the 
schools opened by departmental or district officers 
have been closed, partly from want of European 
female inspection, partly from the absence of any 
one to keep up local interest. This mission has 20 
girls' schools, and teaches about 800 girls and 
women. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools for Natives are im¬ 
possible here. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of provid¬ 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —I again suggest the use of local in¬ 
fluence in that women be taken from certain parts 
of large towns and certain villages, be trained as 
teachers, and sent back to teach in their old 
neighbourhood. Might not something be done 
with the wives of the Normal school pupils, who, 
on returning with their husbands, could open up 
female education ? This would overcome the 
great difficulty of providing suitable protection for 
the women. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female educa¬ 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro¬ 
pean ladies; and bow far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 

this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —European ladies are essential to the 
success of female education. Seventeen Europeans 
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and Eurasians are employed in this mission. 
Native families have greater reliance on ladies 
than on native teachers, as they are afraid of the 
intrigues and gossips of the latter. In the pre¬ 
sent state of native opinion concerning purdah, 
I consider zenana teaching much more serviceable 
than girls' schools. A higher class of people are 
reached, and the pupils can go on reading after 
marriage or other domestic customs which forbid 
there going out to a school. There are, without 
doubt, difficulties in the way of zenana teaching; 
e.g ., the small number that can be reached at once, 
the short time that can be allowed to each house, 
and the fear that the visit may degenerate into 
gossip; but these can be overcome. It seems to¬ 
me important not to run counter to native opinion 
on the purdah question ; it may be a prejudice, but it 
is also a protection ; and two or three generations 
must pass before it will be wise, in the interests of 
either education or morality, to give it up. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —1 know of no such instance in the 
Panjab. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —Fees should vary in proportion both 
to the income and to the school class; for this I 
would make a marked advance after both the 
upper primary and the middle examinations, that 
those only may come who really value education. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education 
iu your province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —One-half the total expenditure. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require the with¬ 
drawal of the Government from the direct man¬ 
agement of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —Such withdrawal would be contrary to 
true neutrality, and would be politically dangerous. 
When Natives of various religions make schools 
for themselves under grants.in-aid rules, then 
Government might withdraw from direct manage¬ 
ment. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend at any stage of school 
education on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? Iu what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the school authorities ? 


Ans. 62. —Examinations for a whole province 
are apt to become mechanical and lead to the pro¬ 
motion or otherwise of boys by a rule of thumb. 
I think none can so well judge of a boy’s fitness 
as the teachers of his school. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements be¬ 
tween the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institu¬ 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being re¬ 
ceived into another? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest? 

Ans. 63. —The bond-Jide wishes of the parents 
should be the only guide, and neither the jeal¬ 
ousies of masters nor the spleen of a disappointed 
boy. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct man¬ 
agement one college in each province as a model 
to other colleges; and if so, under what limita¬ 
tions or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —I do not know why such a college 
should be more a model than a good grant-in-aid 
college. 

Ques. 65. —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e.g., the Mu¬ 
hammadans) such as to require exceptional treat¬ 
ment iu the matter of English education ? To 
what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Ques. 65. —I venture to think on this most 
difficult subject that the more they are left alone 
the better; public opinion and the pressure of 
eircumstauces will gradually affect them, and it 
seems to me unstatesmaulike to meddle with a 
particular class. They have greater independence 
of character than others, and, as it is, provide a cer¬ 
tain amount of education for themselves, 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be 
justified iu withdrawing from any existing school 
or college in places where any class of the popu¬ 
lation objects to attend the only alternative in¬ 
stitution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —I think such withdrawal would be 
unwise until the objecting Natives showed a real 
power of forming a school for themselves. On 
the other hand, as a corollary from this question, 
I am increasingly in favour of making attendance 
on religious teaching voluntary in mission schools. 
Moral force would be gained where numbers were 
lessened. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under Na¬ 
tive management compete successfully with cor¬ 
responding institutions under European manage¬ 
ment ? 

Ans. 69. —A case in point is the success of the 
“Victoria College,” Agra. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants- 
in-aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —No. 
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Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the requirements of the com¬ 
munity ? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of administration, or in the course 
of instruction ? 

Am. 2 .—In our opinim the system of primary education is not based on a sound basis so 
as to answer the requirements of the country. Our reasons are— 

The instruction imparted in these schools neither improves the morals of the pupils, nor 
gives them such a trailing as to fit them for the requirements of the society they move in, 
nor enables them to discha rge the duties of the classes to which they belong. It does not enable 
them to improve them in the occupations or professions to which they belong, or to make 
choice of a better profession to earn means of their livelihood than was pursued by their 
parents. For instance, there can, in our opinion, be no use in their learning political geo¬ 
graphy, when they, being the sons of zamindars , should have learnt the science of agriculture, 
to improve which very little indeed has been done. There is no use in teaching a boy what 
is already familiar to him. He should be taught to learn that which is to be of practical use 
to him in his after-life, and is adapted to fulfil the present requirements and wants of the 
country in social and moral points of view, so as to put) the people of India on the same level 
with that of civilised Europe. 

As regards the system of administration, we think the present system is defective, as no 
particular person or persons are at present responsible for its conduct: the control and super¬ 
vision is left in the hands of too many officers of the Educational Department and district 
staff, who cannot all agree on any given subject, and the result is that a diversity of opinions 
prevails which proves detrimental to the interest of the schools. We think that the work of 
inspection, examination, and giving judgment on the method of instruction should be entrusted 
to the officers of the Educational Department, while the work of management, maintenance, 
and the guidance of schools should entirely be left in the hands of local bodies. 

The Deputy Commissioner, as a chief controlling authority of the district, may from 
time to time see whether the local Boards are doing their assigned duty to the satisfaction of 
the people in the Government. 

As regards the course of instruction, we have already pointed out that it is not practical. 
The course should be such as to meet the requirements of the country. What are the pressing 
demands of the country i s a question of fact rather than an opinion. The want of the country, 
above all, is the introduction of ( religious ) education in primary schools on principles of 
reconciliation and toleration inculcated by the Government without any effect on the religious 
persecutions of one another. We shall deal with this subject more fully at its proper place. 
Next, the primary instruction should be such as to enable our countrymen, high and low, rich 
and poor, to make improvement in the particular calling or profession to which he belongs, and 
this would only be possible when different subjects for education are prescribed, adapted to the 
requirements of various classes of people. One uniform course of study for all classes of people 
will never do. There should be different books provided for the sons of zamindars and towns¬ 
people. The former should be taught how to work on his field and carry on agricultural im¬ 
provement, and the latte f on subjects of commerce, industrial arts, and trade. Let rudiment¬ 
ary books teaching the principles of various sciences and arts be edited and introduced in 
schools. There is no use in telling a town boy that the bird flies, that it has wings, eyes, and 
a tail. There is more use certainly in telling him how he can become a man of business, how 
he can earn wealth, what are the means of earning wealth, and how he must apply himself to 
work. Why not tell him in a language familiar to him in small easy sentences the advantages 
of trade, of travelling or going to other countries, of making intercourse and familiarity with 
the people of other countries, of establishing our own manufactories, the evils of confining 
ourselves to our houses, &e., &c. Anecdotes should be taught to them of persons who have 
risen in the world from insignificance to greatness by perseverance and self-help. Tell them 
that wheat, rice, and cotton are the products of our country, how cheap they are here, and what 
heaps of money they would fetch if we were to take them by ships to America or England. 
Give them an idea of the advantages of trade. Give them an idea of the magnitude and 
importance of European manufactures and the wealth which they draw. It may be objected 
that little boys will be unable to understand these things. But what is wanted is not to teach 
them in details or to go into minute particulars, but to give them a general impression of 
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what would be most conducive to their interests in their after-life, and to teach them how they 
can rise in the world and make themselves useful to their fellow-countrymen. 

[Note by Chetan Shah.— Religious instruction in India should not be imparted in public schools, where 
children of the Muhammadans and Christians are taught under the same roof with those of the Hindus. Dan¬ 
gerous doctrines of some religion are sure to lead to very undesirable results. Moral lessons should supply the 
place of instruction in so many different religions suggested in the above paragraph. 

As to course of in struction, I concur in much that has been said. I would briefly lay down the course of 
primary instruction as thus— 

(A) Compulsory, and through the medium of Court language— 

1. Reading and writing, especially letter-writing. 

2. Mental and practical arithmetic. 

3. Practical mensuration. 

4. Easy lessons on morals. 

5. Practical and useful lessons on articles of diet, clothing, &c, 

6. An account of the constitution of the Government of the country, with a description of the status of 

different officers and principles of local self-government. 

7. Account-keeping. 

(B) Optional— 

1. Lessons on practical agriculture. 

2. Shop-keeping. 

3. Gurmukhi reading and writing. 

4. Luude reading and writing. 

5. Ndgari reading and writing. 1 

6. Practical lessons on mechanics.] 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are 
any classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from what causes ? What is the attitude 
of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of 
society. 

Ans. 3. —Only those people are desirous of giving primary, as well as secondary, education 
to their children who are anxious to see them employed in Government service. These people 
are generally townsmen of the middle class. Poor and lower classes of people, with limited 
means of livelihood, who cannot afford to support their children long enough to enable them 
to prosecute their studies to become Government servants, never send their sons to schools, hut 
employ them in their respective professions, as they are thereby enabled to help their parents 
in earning their livelihood. 

Most of the higher classes of people (namely, nawabs, shahzadas, and jagirdars) do not 
send their sons to school," because they consider education an unnecessary burden. Their 
children, as soon as they come of age sufficient to judge for themselves, have a bad example set 
before them by their elders of luxury and indolence. 

Between the middle and lower classes there is another class of people, viz., shopkeepers 
and artisans, who are content with their own professions, and as the employment of their 
children in their respective callings procures for them a ready gain, they think it unnecessary 
to send their boys to receive education extending over a series of years which, they see, would 
ultimately prove them of no advantage in the particular profession they belong to. 

The attitude of the influential classes towards the spread of primary education among 
other classes is favourable as regards the educated part of the community, and decidedly the 
reverse with regard to the unlettered portion thereof. 

The views of the influential classes as regards the extension of elementary knowledge to 
every class of society are not at all liberal. A feeling of indignation exists for the education 
of the lower classes of people, for the simple reason that the influential classes are averse to the 
idea that the lower classes should shave with them in the advantages and blessings which are 
the inevitable results of education. The feeling is deep-rooted, and based on old traditions and 
caste prejudices. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province ? How far are they 
a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the instruc¬ 
tion given in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are 
their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made for training or providing masters in 
such schools? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools can be turned 
to good account as part of a system of national education, and what is the best method to adopt 
for this purpose ? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform to the rules under 
which such aid is given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous 
schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —The indigenous schools exist here, but to a very limited extent. They are of two 
kinds,—one those where instruction is conveyed through the medium of books ; and the other, 
those where no books are at all used. 

The latter, though they instruct the boys of shopkeepers, can hardly be said to be schools, 
no hooks being in use in them. The boys there are taught the use of Lunde alphabet, a few 
important rules of mental arithmetic, and even those of very simple mensuration and the practice 
of book-keeping, the making of bills of invoices, &c. The morality of these students is utterly 
neglected. 

The schools conveying instruction through the medium of books teach secular as well as 
religious subjects, but a secular instruction given in them can hardly be said to be one of very 
good morals or free from obscenity. 
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Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualifying f or the public service, with boys educated at school ? 

Am. 5. —The instruction imparted at home can generally go no further than the standard 
of primary education, or, at the most, up to the Educational Public Service test examination. 
A practice prevails among the higher classes of educating their children at home by employing 
private teachers—maulvis. The instruction imparted by these teachers is of a solid and sub¬ 
stantial character. It is i:he imitation of the old system of teaching, and has its own advan¬ 
tages. A boy educated at; home under the care of a competent maulvi acquires a good know¬ 
ledge of both Persian and Arabic, and the country owes more of its learning in Arabic and 
Persian to private tuition than to Government institutions. The scholastic attainments of most 
eminent literary men in India in the oriental learning are due chiefly to the private instruction 
they have received in their early age. It is notorious that a boy taught in school would fail to 
write correctly a line of Persian, while a boy taught at home would surpass him in every 
respect as regard the amount of solid knowledge. The practice of home instruction is gradu¬ 
ally dying out, and the p ace of it taken by our schools has proved disastrous to the cause of 
education. 

A boy educated at home can scarcely compete on equal terms with one educated at a public 
school at an examination qualifying for public services. Home instruction, after all, does not 
give a sufficient stimulus to the desire “ to excel/'’ There is nothing like a combination of 
home and school instructicn. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumerate the private agencies 
which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6.- —There is now no such thing as private effort for the supply of elementary educa¬ 
tion in rural districts in this part of the country. Government would look in vain for such an 
aid in the present state of India. Save the nominal indigenous schools, there is no other private 
agency for promoting primary instruction. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in rural dis¬ 
tricts be advantageously administered by District Committees or Local Boards ? What are the 
proper limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—The funds assigned for primary education in rural districts may, in our opinion, 
be advantageously administered entirely by District Committees or Local Boards, subject to the 
general control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com' 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, what security would you suggest against the 
possibility of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient provision? 

Ans. 8.— The primary and middle schools may be entrusted to Municipal Committees for 
support and management under rules framed by Government. A rule providing dismissal 
from the Municipal Board of any member failing to perform his duty satisfactorily in connec¬ 
tion with educational matters, will be the best safeguard for sufficient provisions being made by 
the Municipal Committees for the maintenance of the schools under their charge. If the Com¬ 
mittee neglect to perform its duty as a body, all the members thereof should be held to forfeit 
their right to continue as members, and better persons should be selected to take their place. 

[Note by Chetan Shah.—G overnment may fix a certain proportion of the municipal or rural revenue to 
be expended on educational purposes.] 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing teachers 
in primary schools ? What is the present social status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you suggest measures, other than increase of 
pay, for improving their position. 

Ans, 9 .—The teachers for the most part are provided in primary schools from normal 
schools, which is recommendable. But a great many of the teachers seem to be not well trained 
in the art of teaching, anc this shows that the normal schools require a better looking after. 

The present social status of the village schoolmasters is not satisfactory. They should be 
influential in the village communities they are employed in, which can only be effected by their 
having a hand, to some e ctent, in the village management, and by their status being officially 
recognised, such as in the case of the lambardar and the patwuri. 

The tahsilddrs should be directed to treat them with consideration, and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner may allow them a chair on his visit to the village. 

[Note by Chetan Shah.—C hairs may he allowed to the few most successful of the village teachers, but 
not to all.] 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? 
Should any special means be adopted for making the instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The introduction of mental arithmetic, the instruction of mensuration on a 
better system, as their knowing how to take dimensions of land areas is far more desirable and 
serviceable to them than the knowledge of geography, &c. 

The teaching of sub jects on agriculture and farms would tend to render instruction im¬ 
parted in public schools practical rather than theoretical, which it has been up to this time. 
This will even save the Government officers the worry of candidates for Government employ- 
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ment they have not uncommonly to contend with. Book-keeping may be taught to the boys 
of town schools. 

For further particulars, please vide answer to Question 3, ante. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people ; and if not, are the schools on that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of this province is not the 
dialect of the people, yet the schools are not less popular on that account. They are, on the 
contrary, of material use for teaching the language recognised by the Punjab Courts. 

Urdu is the predominating and universal language of the country. It is understood 
everywhere, and continues to flourish with no symptoms of decay. It would be a mistake to 
attempt substituting another language, and an unnecessary burden to add the Punjabi lan¬ 
guage or characters to the present course of tuition in Urdu, which is acceptable to all, and 
against which no particular section of the community has a religious antipathy. 

[Note by Chetan Shah. —Certainly there are a great many advantages in having one national language and 
character for whole of India, which cannot afford to be more disunited than it'at present is. I would not attempt 
here to discuss which of the languages is most suited for the purpose. 

The Hindi and the Urdu are much the same as generally spoken by the people of North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, &c„ the only difference being that the learned maulvis introduce'too many Arabic and the learned Hindus 
too many Sanskrit words in their conversations or writings. 

The Ndgari alphabet is the most perfect. 

Either Hindi or Urdu should be medium of the national education throughout India ; but in order to extend 
the benefits of education to the masses, and especially to the women, provincialism and caste must be respected. 

There must be in every place provision for instruction through the national character and language (which 
may be Hindi or Urdu), and with which there must be at every place provision for acquaintance with the local 
characters and languages. Hence in the Punjab schools there should be provision for Gurmukhi, Ndgari, and 
Lunde.] 

Female education has made some progress in the Punjab, especially amongst the Sikhs and 
other Hindus. This has'been effected through the medium of Punjabi written in Gurmukhi. 
Introduce Urdu instead of Gurmukhi, and the desire for female education amongst the Hindus 
in the Punjab will, instead of making progress, vanish all at once. 

Ques, 12. —Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the promo¬ 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. No. 

[Note by Chetan Shah.—P eople are generally willing to pay the teachers by the results, and I think this 
is quite suitable to this country. This is already done in many of the indigenous schools.] 

Ques. 13.— Have you any suggestions to make regardingt he taking of fees in primary 
schools ? 

Ans. 13. —The present system of levying fees in primary schools is unobjectionable. 

The rate of fees levied in these schools is nowise exorbitant. We would strongly urge 
the levy of some fee on the principle that what costs nothing is not valued, but is rather 
despised by an unthinking people. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased; and secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —The number of primary schools will go on increasing day by day of its own 
accord, and without much effort on the part of Government, if the characters used by the 
mercantile tribes in their books and those used in the State Courts be the same. These must 
invariably be the Persian. 

2ndly. —In public meetings convoked under the presidency of district officers, some dis¬ 
tinctions should be shown to such lambardars as have schools in their villages over those that 
have none. 

3rdly. —The office of zailddrs , lambardars, &e., should not be conferred upon any one till 
he has passed the examination of the primary school,—a family with hereditary rights to lam- 
bardarship forfeiting the right on the failure of possessing a qualified person. 

The employment of teachers trained at the normal school or of the graduates of the 
University will make them more efficient certainly. 

In the establishment of primary schools Urdu must be compulsory in all villages and 
towns. 

[ Note by Chetan Shah.— The schools can best be multiplied by making them mor popular by the intro¬ 
duction of the practical subjects suggested in the answer to the first question. It would be a great folly of the 
nation, and a great misfortune too, to have Persian characters made universal. If everything be written in 
Persian characters, there would be no necessity left to learn the Hindi characters, and thus the number of those 
able and desirous to read S-auskrit will eventually be reduced to almost nil. No nation on the earth denies that 
Sanskrit possesses the most valuable treasures of knowledge. 

To introduce foreign and defective characters when it has most perfect characters of its own, would be to 
denationalise India without the least necessity for it. Hindi characters or their modifications, the Lundes, have 
been found so convenient by the people for account-keeping that the Musalmans well acquainted with the Persian 
characters keep their accounts in Hindi characters. 

It would be most unwise for any Government in India to force the people to keep their account-books written 
in Persian characters.] 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in which Government educational institutions 
of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the management of local bodies, as con¬ 
templated in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854 ? And what do you regard as the chief 
reasons why more effect has not been given to that provision ? 
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Ans. 15. —No ; we are aware of no such instance. The reason is simple. The masses of 
the people are poor, and e lucation is not appreciated by the people generally. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —There may be a few gentlemen able to contribute towards the maintenance of 
schools and colleges, but we don't think they will be ready to aid any more extensively than 
they have heretofore done. 

Ques. 18. —If the (Government, or any local authority having control of public money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of years, from the main¬ 
tenance of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to stimulate 
private effort in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private 
footing ? 

Ans. 18. —It is enough to say that without Government help and support no educational 
institution would survive under the existing circumstances. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or 
the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the ease of (a) colleges, (J) 
boys’ schools, ( c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —At present pecuniary support under the grant-in-aid system is given merely 
where at least half of the actual expenditure made is supplied from any private funds. 
The system stands contemned, for it is not based on liberal principles. In our opinion it 
should also be extended v;o such teachers who may be able to set up and maintain their own 
schools. This will revive the old national system of education in India, and work miracu¬ 
lously to relieve Governm ent of the primary education of the masses. In the case of colleges 
and girls' schools, a higher rate of grant-in-aid may be sanctioned, for the reason that in 
colleges the cost of education is comparatively high, and the female education being only in its 
embryo requires every possible support, stimulus, and encouragement. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of 
practical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Government aid and inspection from any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The present educational system of practical neutrality is thought to turn the 
graduates ungodly, impious, and totally destitute of respect to their elders. Religious instruc¬ 
tion, at the same time, is sadly required to meet the want of the country. This is generally 
expected to remove this defect of the public instruction. Religious teachers can be attached 
to public schools, and supervised by a committee composed of the Christians, the Hindus, and 
the Muhammadans. 

[iVbfe by Chetan SjIaH. —I think the Government ought to adhere to its hitherto followed policy of 
practical neutrality. It is the want of moral instruction, not of religions, that is sadly felt. In my opinion Gov¬ 
ernment would be very unwise to allow religious teachers of different denominations to teach the boys in public 
schools principles entirely opposed to each other’s. Any Government may have to regret the adoption of such 
a course. General moral lessons agreeable to all religions can be introduced with great advantage.] 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools 
and colleges for the education of their children ? How far is the complaint well founded that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such education ? What is the rate of fees payable 
for higher education in your province, and do you consider it adequate? 

Ans. 21. —The middle classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools 
and colleges, and after them the upper and lower classes; also Government employes, khansa- 
mas, See., in the employ of European officers. The complaint that the wealthy classes do not 
pay enough for such education is ill-founded as regards this province— vide the statement 
of the rate of fees leviable in the Government schools of this province. The rate of fees pay¬ 
able for higher education is from Re. I to Rs. 5, which is quite adequate. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college supported 
entirely by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —No. 

Ques. 23. —Is it, in your opinion, possible for a non-Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government 
institution ? If so, under what conditions do you consider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Yes ; it (g possible for a non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government institu¬ 
tion, provided it be placed under the same favourable circumstances in respect to the employ¬ 
ment of good efficient staff of masters and other privileges allowed to the Government 
institutions. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25. —No. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —No, not at all. The whole system stands condemned as utterly unsuited to 
meet the actual wants of requirements of the country. 

[Note by Chet an Shah.—I should say to some small extent. ] 
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Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of 
teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the University ? If so, 
are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education in se¬ 
condary schools for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —Yes ; the attention of teachers and pupils is, no doubt, somewhat more directed, 
though not unduly, to the Entrance Examination of the University; hut it does nowise, in our 
opinion, impair the practical value of the education as it is in the secondary schools of require¬ 
ments of ordinary life. If the subjects of the instruction be made more practical, and the 
Universities adapt their examinations to. those subjects, no undue attention can be paid to the 
University examinations. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country ? If you think so, what do you regard as the causes of this state 
of things, and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —No; the number of students in secondary schools who present themselves for the 
Entrance Examination is, on the contrary, barely sufficient to meet the requirements of this 
province, provided other provinces do not send down the outturn of their Universities to enjoy 
loaves and fishes in this province. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships; and 
have you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the scholarship system impartially adminis¬ 
tered as between Government and aided schools ? 

Ans. 29. —Government scholarships are given in the middle schools at the rate of Its. 3 
to such boys as have passed the primary school examinations in the rural primary schools that 
have got no middle schools of their own, the recipients being the sons of agriculturists. A few 
scholarships at the same rate are also given out from the municipal funds to the sons of needy 
non-agriculturists. In the high schools such boys only are entitled to scholarships at the rate 
of Rs. 3 and Rs. 6 who stand in want of pecuniary aid to further their studies, are of good 
character, and have not been more than one year in any of the middle-sehool classes. 

Any of the scholarship-holders failing to get promotion at the annual examination for¬ 
feits his right to scholarship. This is all very well. But in our opinion additional scholar¬ 
ships should be awarded in middle and upper schools to such of the students who distinguish 
themselves by diligence and assiduity in prosecuting their studies without any regard to actual 
need, and tenable for three months, to be redistributed after the quarterly examination. This 
will doubtless act the part of a very effectual stimulus. At present the boys of the wealthy 
classes have no such stimulus. In our opinion this pecuniary reward, however too small, will 
have a very desirable effect on the mind of the child. 1 There appears to be no apparent par¬ 
tiality observed in the administration of the scholarship system as between Government and 
aided schools. 

Ques. 30 .—Is municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary or other bodies; and how far is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. SO.—The municipal support is at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, but to a 
very limited extent, often being insufficient, and consequently hardly encouraging. The mis¬ 
sion schools are an exception. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —The Punjab University may very well undertake the duty of training teachers 
in secondary schools by extending its present operations. 

[Note by Chetan Shah. —No. In my opinion normal schools are essentially necessary. It is not the 
amount of learning but the art of teaching that makes a successful teacher, and for teaching the art of teaching 
special schools are necessary. But I must say, from what I have seen of many village school-teachers and others, 
the present normal schools are not doing their duty.] 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspection pursued in your province ? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —The system of school inspection pursued in this province is as follows 

Some of the districts have chief mularrirs and other District Inspectors as the inspecting 
staff for their vernacular, middle as well as primary schools. These schools are every quarter 
visited by the chief muharrir or District Inspector, who submits the report of his inspection 
to the Deputy Commissioner, copy of which is also forwarded to the Inspector of the Circle for 
information. These schools Ure besides inspected once a year by the Inspector of Schools or 
by his assistant. The English high schools are inspected twice, and once a year by the In. 
spector and his assistant, respectively. Very seldom do these schools come under the inspec¬ 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction. 

The present system of inspection, chiefly in reference to primary schools, is highly 
expensive as well as faulty. 

The Inspector of Schools, who is required to inspect these schools once a year, is generally 
found indifferent ; often instead of going from village to village where these schools are situate, 
he stops short by summoning the children of different schools at his camp. 

The children thus summoned are generally of the two upper classes. The. Inspector’s 
munslii or the chief muharrir is ordered to examine them in a very cursory way to dispose of 


1 Eveu a banker’s boy or the son of a Nawab will, we are sure, feel proud to take a 4-anna piece to his home, and 
show it to his contemporaries and parents as a "token of his zeal and activity displayed in school. 
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the numbers of children thus collected before sunset, who picks out some names for prizes 
merely and dictates to the Inspector. Now the Inspector, though he has gone throughout the 
whole of his circle, has got ho actual knowledge of the real state of things. Besides, there 
is another very natural delect. The Inspector, being unexceptionably a European, hardly knows 
anything of the character of the teacher or his pupils, judging from his or their way of dress, 
speech, &c., which is greatly'detrimental to the development of morality. 

To remove all these defects we would think the employment of native agency highly 
beneficial. The Inspectors, in our opinion, should be Europeans as well as natives, with 
different grades as at present. The former for the English, middle and high schools, and the 
latter for all the pure vernacular schools, whether primary or higher, and the officials to be 
independent of each other This plan can be very conveniently carried out by making some 
retrenchments in the present staff of European Inspectors, and employing the native ones by 
the savings thus effected. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —The time has not yet arrived for the Punjab when the work of inspection and 
examination could be carried on with voluntary agency with any degree of efficiency. But 
standard examination, such as middle-sehool examination, the Entrance Examination, may be 
very safely and advantageously carried on in this province by the Punjab University. The 
periodical inspection and examination of schools should be carried on by the educational em¬ 
ployes of the inspecting staff. But in carrying out this scheme, economy should be strictly 
observed. The policy of Government should be taken into view in the inspecting staff in this 
department, which can be very fairly carried out by dividing the Inspectors into three grades, 
the first, second and third, with salaries from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,000, from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700, 
and from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, respectively, and the system should be so based as to employ 
more in the second and the third grade rather than in the first. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The text-books are not at all suitable. They should be thoroughly revised 
with reference to the remarks in the foregoing clauses of this memorandum. The Punjab 
University may very appropriately take up this work in hand. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard to 
examinations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily interfere with the free 
development of private iastitutions ? Do they in anywise tend to check the development of 
natural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful vernacular 
literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The present arrangements of the Education Department in regard to exami¬ 
nation or text-books, or any other way, do not appear to interfere unnecessarily with the free 
development of private irstitutions. 

The present system, of compelling the students to pass in each one class a prescribed 
period of time is, in or r opinion, quite an unnecessary check upon the progress and develop¬ 
ment of natural intellects and ability; for it is not just to require students of genius to do 
a certain thing in a given period, whereas they are, for instance, gifted with such a sort of 
genius as enables them to do up within a certain course of time half or even less than half the 
prescribed one. 

The production of useful vernacular literature seems to be interfered with in no other way. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combination for local purposes? 

Ans. 37. —The withdrawal of Government to a large extent from the direct management 
of schools of higher grades and colleges will have a deadly effect on the spread of higher 
education. 

In the existing state of things in this province the growth of a spirit of reliance upon 
local exertion and combination for local purposes is, with a few exceptions, in the background. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions to 
make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —The definite instruction in duty and the principles of discipline observed in 
schools of either sort can nowise vie with that observed in Government or aided schools. 

More properly saying, no discipline is observed in them, as the teachers for their support 
have to humour their pupils. 

The fees taken in these schools is one pice per boy a week, together with atta or meals on 
different holidays and festivals. Presents are also made on occasions of beginning a new 
subject or a new book. 

The masters of such schools are more properly self-selected. In some instances they 
possess a very excellent knowledge of literature, and possess good qualifications, and in others 
a sadly poor education. 

There are Government normal schools where teachers are trained for particular Govern¬ 
ment schools, or such aided schools as are under the management of Government officers, but 
no provision is made for the supply of teachers in those indigenous schools. 

The Punjab University College has opened some classes, the outturn of which will pro¬ 
bably meet this want, provided some stimulus is shown both to the institutions and scholars in 
jt. The indigenous schools, with reference to primary education, can be turned to good account 
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to beget a system of national education, if the students in them are treated on equal terms 
with regard to prizes, scholarships, &c., and the masters of those schools presented with rewards 
at the annual or the half-yearly inspections by Inspectors of Schools. There can, besides, be 
every expectation of these schools developing into those of secondary or higher education in 
process of time. 

The masters will be willing, one and all, to accept State aid and conform to the rules 
under which such aid is given. 

The grant-in-aid system to these schools has not yet been introduced into this district. 
Should the system be extended, there is every prospect of these schools developing. Moral 
conduct occupies no place in the course of Government schools, though something is done 
towards the object in the colleges, as has been mentioned above. The text-books, especially in 
schools, should have a thorough reconsideration by a special committee. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students in the 
schools or colleges in your province ? Have you any suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Some athletic sports, such as playing at bat and ball, the parallel bars, &c., have 
been introduced in some schools; but the exercise should be general and compulsory rather 
than optional, as it has been hitherto. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the province with which you are 
acquainted ; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —Indigenous schools in the province are very rarely to be met with, the 
character being unexceptionably religious. 

[Note by Chetan Shah.—I think the indigenous schools, though very meagre, are not rare. They are 
met with almost in every village of some size.] 

Ques. 42. —Wliat progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? What improvements 
can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —The progress made by the Department towards female education has been 
of very limited extent, and the character of the instruction prescribed to be imparted is secular, 
though the religious one is not uncommonly imparted, without which the secular female 
education is looked upon with apathy, we think, throughout the whole of India. 

The state of female education is very low. No steps can be taken towards civilisation till 
our females have a fair instruction, without which, in regard to civilisation, the instruction of 
males is a farce. The instruction to the females may be religious as well as secular. This will 
certainly tend towards civilising the nation. The want of female education based on really 
sound principles is a great drawback in the morality of the Indian community. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43.— Mixed schools can nowise be popular in this province, consequently no expecta¬ 
tion can be made of their prospering here. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —In each division there should be set up a female normal school with ample 
tempting scholarships, and females, especially widows, induced to have a training there, which, 
in our opinion, will be the best means for supplying us with female teachers. Till it can be 
effected, very respectable elderly men will suit for the purpose. 

To make the instruction practical, the needlework, the knitting of stockings, the making 
of izarbands, &c., should necessarily be taught, as it is a finish to the female education. 

The female schools, in our opinion, will flourish well if opened at the house of, and kept 
under the control of, people of the priestly and respectable class. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms than those to boys’ schools; and is the distinction sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —The grants to girls’ schools are not large in amount; they might be given on 
easier terms than now. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female education what share has already been taken by 
Europan ladies; and how far would it be possible to increase the interest which ladies might 
:ake in this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —European ladies take little share in the promotion of female education. If they 
ake more lively interest in the affairs than at present, the result cannot fail to be satisfactory. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you have 
ilready referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational system as it has been 
litherto administered ? What suggestions have you to make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. — Vide our suggestions under No. 3. We would strongly urge technical, indus¬ 
trial, agricultural, and religious instructions in public schools to render them practically useful 
to the boys in their after-life. 

[Note by Chetan Shah,—I am against religious instruction in public schools.] 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high education 
n your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48, —With regard to any unnecessary expenditure we would suggest the abolition of 
Directorship, together with its appendage, meaning the Curator’s office, &c. The editing, 
iompilation, and translation duties to be carried out by the Punjab University, and the control- 
ing work to be carried on by an Educational Secretary to the Government. This plan will 
setter work, and at the same time effect savings to the State exchequer. 
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Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places of 
instruction already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or other assistance adequately supply 
the educational wants of the people ? 

A/ns. 49. —Yes; in some localities Government institutions have been set up where places 
of instruction already existed, but they are for the most part in such as have mission schools, 
where setting up of Government institutions was as necessary as could be. 

Their maintenance by grant-in-aid system or otherwise at the expense of Government 
institutions is not excusat le. 

In some places, as Ludhiana, Lahore, &c., private institutions have lately been set up, but 
they are up to time in their infancy; every facility rendered towards their welfare will, it is 
hoped, some day relieve Government of the expenditure of the pure State educational institu¬ 
tions there. 

At present the Punjab University College might, by adequate assistants, supply the 
educational wants of the people, superseding the Government college there. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Education 
Department take too exclusive an interest in high education? Would beneficial results be 
obtained by introducing into the Department more men of practical training in the art of 
teaching and school management ? 

Ans. 50. —The introduction of men of practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management would, of course, be attended with beneficial results. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or monitors in force in your province ? If so, 
please state how it works. 

Aus. 51. —No; its introduction into the primary schools will be undoubtedly advanta¬ 
geous to the institutions. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check such a tendency ? If so, what measures? 

Ans. 52. —Not at all in this province. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary according to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —Yes, and it is already done in this province. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education in your province reached snch a stage as 
to make the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have schools been opened by men of 
good position as a means of maintaining themselves. 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assigning 
grants according to the results of periodical examinations should be applied ? What do you 
regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —To college s merely. The grants may be made with a provision never to lapse 
when once made. There should be a college committee to superintend the grants and super¬ 
vise the working of the college. Any failure on the part of the committee to be liable to the 
dissolution of the same and the appointment of a new one. The members of such committees 
to enjoy some tempting privileges from the Government. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant-in-aid 
should amount under ordinary circumstances in the case of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —Half of the gross expenditure, in our opinion, is the proper proportion in the 
way of grant-in-aid. 

Ques. 58. —What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can be 
efficiently taught as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —The greatest number of pupils that can be efficiently taught by an instructor 
is as follows :— 

In the lower and upper primary 30, in the secondary schools any below 20. 

[Note ly Chetan Shah. --In the lower 10, in the upper 20. The college professors, having to stimulate 
rather than teach lesson by lesson the pupils, can do with any number of pupils.] 

Ques. 59. —In your ( pinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term, or by the 
month ? 

Ans. 59. —In our opinion the fees in colleges should be paid by the month. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution of University professorships would have an 
important effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

Ans. 61. —Yes. In our opinion the institution of University professorships would hare 
an important effect in improving the quality of high education. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at any stage 
of school education, on the results of public examinations extending over the entire province ? 
In what cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —There should be no restrictions as regards the promotion of students from 
class to class. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your province 
to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave it improperly, from being 
received into another ? What are the arrangements which you would suggest ? 
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Ans. 63. —Yes. Tliey cannot be received into another till they may have obtained a 
certificate as regards their class in the previous school. It is, in our opinion, quite objec¬ 
tionable. The admission of students should be entirely left with school authorities. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be employed 
in colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —Only as far as the English literature is concerned. The other subjects, includ¬ 
ing sciences, can be better taught by the native professors. No interruption in the work can 
be expected. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed, or likely to be employed, in colleges under 
native management ? 

Ans. 66. —Yes. 

Ques. 68. — How far would Government be justified in withdrawing from any existing 
school or college in places where any class of the population objects to attend the only alter¬ 
native institution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —Government would not be justified at all in withdrawing from any existing 
school or college in places where any class of the population objects to attend the only alter¬ 
native institution on the ground of its religious teaching; or else there will be every proba¬ 
bility of the rise of popular suspicion that the Government is bent upon devising every such 
plan as may directly or indirectly tend to interfere with their religious liberty, which in the 
case of the prejudiced people of India would be injurious both to the rulers and the ruled. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European management ? 

Ans. 69. —Yes. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in your province more 
onerous and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —No. The only objection which can be raised is that Government grant-in-aid 
is not secured against contributions from the district or local funds. 

MAHOMED LATIF, 

__ Secretary. 

Answer of the Lahoke Arya Samaj to the questions suggested, by the Educa¬ 
tional Commission. 

Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion on the 
subject of education iu India, and in what province your experience has been gained ? 

Ans. 1 .—The Arya Samaj is a reforming body, and as such it has always interested 
itself in the cause of education. It is scattered all over the country, and counts among its 
members men of various degrees of education, information, intellect, and social position. 

The majority of its members are educated men. It has in its ranks graduates, district 
inspectors, head masters, aud other teachers—men who have immediate connection with edu¬ 
cation ; as also clerks employed iu various departments. It has monthly organs of its own 
attached to the Arya Samajes of the places whence they • are issued. Besides, some of the 
Samajes have got their own schools, where the subjects taught are generally Hindi aud 
Sanskrit. 

The Lahore Arya Samaj, besides a Sanskrit school, has also a girls' school attached to it. 
The above are some of the opportunities which the Samaj has had of forming an opinion on 
the subject of education; the experience of this Samaj has been chiefly confined to the Punjab. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province the system of primary education has 
been placed on a sound basis, and is capableof development up to the requirements of the 
community ? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of administration or in the 
course of instruction? 

Ans. 2. —The system of primary education in the Punjab has not been placed on a sound 
basis, both as regards its expansions and suitability to the requirements of the community. 
In cities and towns it is making some progress, but not so in the villages, which form the most 
important part of the province. Its chief drawback here has been to foster, by imparting 
instruction in Urdu, in preference to Hindi, the vernacular of the people, an idea in then’ 
minds that the aim of all education was Government service. This idea is further strengthen¬ 
ed by the course of instruction which is adhered to in the schools. No provision is made for 
the special and technical training of the agricultural and artizan classes for which these schools 
are chiefly intended. The course of instruction which has hitherto been followed cannot be of 
any use to any one who does not go in for University education. 

Persian and Urdu, which are both taught as compulsory subjects, are foreign languages. 
They cannot be useful from any point of view. The object of primary schools is to teach the 
students in their own vernacular, so as to make them better members of their society and 
better men in their profession. But Urdu and Persian, which are foreign to the soil, cannot 
possibly answer this object. Their study, which is made still more difficult by the imperfect 
and redundant letters in which they are written, is a mere waste of time and energies, without 
any substantial good of any kind. Urdu is only spoken by the higher classes of Muhammadans 
residing in such places as Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, &c.; while Persian is nowhere spoken by any 
section of the people, except, perhaps, in Peshawar. Besides, no student, whose studies do not 
extend beyond the primary school, knows much of them. He cannot even write and read a 
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single letter of Urdu, fa" less of Persian. The study of Urdu as a compulsory subject may, 
perhaps, he regarded as justifiable ou the ground of its being the court language ; but Persian 
has not even this weak plea in its favour. Persian should be made to make room for the new 
subjects whieli we will suggest below as the course of instruction; while Urdu should give 
its place to Hindi, at least for the Hindus. 

We propose that these schools should be of two denominations, with two different courses 
of instruction. The village primary schools, which, it is expected, will be chiefly attended by 
the sons of farmers and agriculturists, should impart elementary instruction in the literature 
of Hindi, in sanitation, ;n agriculture, arithmetic, mensuration, and general knowledge. 

Small treatises, treating of the most salient points in the various subjects, will be quite 
sufficient. If possible, a treatise on social economy, explaining some of the most important 
points connected with the rise and fall of wages and commodities, &c., may also be-added. 
The primary schools in towns and cities, where the artizan, the trading and service-seeking 
classes chiefly reside, should also impart instruction in all these subjects, except mensuration 
and agriculture, which here should be replaced by accounts for the bunniah classes, and the 
•principles of mechanics for the artizan classes. 

All classes should begin their studies together, and go on for sometime with those sub¬ 
jects which are common to the course of all. The artizans should then be educated in the 
principles of mechanics, the trading classes in accounts, and those who like to go in for higher 
education in subjects which may be necessary for them as being preparatory to secondary 
education. 

The village schools are at present almost entirely under the management of Deputy 
Commissioners as Presidents of District Committees. We say almost, because the educational 
officers also exercise a supervision over them to some extent. The Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, under the orders of Government, lays down a scheme of studies for them which has to 
be followed without any i rterferenee on the part of the District Officer. The Inspectors and 
Assistant Inspectors annually inspect these schools, and their suggestions, whenever any, have 
to be carried out by District Inspectors under the orders of the Deputy Commissioners. The 
District Officer is assisted in this work by the District Inspector and the Tahsildars. The 
District Inspector is the only officer among them who regularly inspects the schools and looks 
after them. The Tahsildars and Deputy Commissioners very seldom, if at all, inspect these 
schools. The latter receive all their information through the District Inspectors. 

Financially, these schools are administered by tlie District Committees nominally, and the 
Deputy Commissioners nally. The Deputy Commissioners and the Tahsildars do not take 
much interest in the schools, and, as a consequence, they are not well administered. It is 
therefore necessary, for tlieir efficient administration, that the District Committees should have 
more real control over them. The Deputy Commissioner should only guide and control their 
actions, but not dictate everything. The district primary schools are under the control of 
the Director, who directly and through the Inspectors manages everything connected with 
them. The head master, who is generally at the head of both the primary and middle schools, 
has no band in the management, except so far as the maintenance of order and discipline are 
concerned. He should, ia our opinion, also be asked to make suggestions as to the best way 
of making these schools more popular and efficient. His local experience, which is sometimes 
of great value, must be taken advantage of by the Department. 

Qtt.es. 3 .—In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people iu general, 
or by particular classes orly? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why? 
Are any classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from what causes? What is the 
attitude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society ? 

Jns. 3 .—The primary instruction in our province is not sought for by the people in 
general. Only those classes whose aim is Government service take to schools. The artizan, 
the agricultural and the trading .classes, who have their own avocations to follow, generally 
hold aloof, and are in a measure practically excluded from it. The education which is now 
imparted in these schools is of no use to them in assisting them in carrying on their profes¬ 
sional work more successfully. On the other hand, given as it is through the medium of a 
foreign language, it makes them dislike their hereditary callings without qualifying them for 
Government service. No classes, except those which seek Government service, can benefit 
from these schools so long as Hindi, instead'of Urdu, is not the medium of instruction; and 
even then the agricultura and trading classes will, to a great extent, keep aloof from it, unless 
some such provision as suggested in our Answer No. 2 for their special training is made. The 
attitude of the influential classes—if by those is meant the higher and richer classes—towards the 
extension of primary knowledge is one of supreme indifference. When they do not secure 
education for their own sens and relatives, ho w can they be expected to take any interest in 
the education of others? The educated men have begun to evince some interest in this direc¬ 
tion, hut their number in this province is so small that they cannot, for a long time to come, 
do much practically tc extend it. The co-operation of the richer classes, which cannot be 
reckoned upon unless they are themselves educated, is indispensably necessary, as almost all 
the educated'people now come from the middle classes, which in this province can hardly afford 
to aid much in the expansion of primary education. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the 
instruction given in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What fees are taken from 
the scholars ? Prom what classes are the masters of such schools generally selected, and what 
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are their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made for training or providing masters 
in such schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —Indigenous schools are to be found scattered all over the province, their numbers 
in those places where Government schools do not exist being larger. They are not now so 
numerous as they were before the advent of the English. One important class of indigenous 
schools which used to give instruction in Persian to the sons of munshfs and other such men 
as desired to get employment under the Moghul rulers, the court language in whose reigns was 
Persian, have to a great extent ceased to exist, there being no want for them owing to Govern¬ 
ment having made Urdu the court language and instituted schools of its own to teach it. 

The indigenous schools are so far a relic of the ancient village system that they are pre¬ 
sided over by hereditary teachers generally, who impart instruction in much the same fashion 
and on about similar terms, only they do not supply the students with boarding and lodging 
as before. They also resemble the village system in the kind of instruction that is given 
and the discipline and system in vogue in them. Indigenous schools at present are of three 
kinds,— 

1st. —Those which impart purely religious instruction. 

2nd. —Those which give purely secular instruction. 

3rd. —Those which give instruction of both kinds. 

They are of the following descriptions :— 

Religious. 

1. Gurmukhi schools, held chiefly in dharmsalas, where Gurmulcbi characters and por¬ 
tions of Granth Sahib are taught. In the religious houses of the different sects, young men 
of the order and outsiders are taught Gita, Vedant, the Upanishads, and other philosophies 
and religious books. The teachers are generally of Udasi, Nirmala, Bairagi, and Sanyas! 
sects. 

Secular. 

2. Mahajani schools, where multiplication tables, bazar accounts, and Lunde or Sarafi 
characters are taught. 

3. Private schools, in which teachers are engaged by private gentlemen to teach their 
own children, with whom they often allow other children also, sometimes gratuitously and 
sometimes on payment of fees, to read. 

4. Persian maktabs, where Persian is taught by maulvis and sometimes by munshis. 

Secular-Religious. 

5. Sanskrit pathsalas, generally presided over by hereditary teachers and pandits of re¬ 
putation, where Sanskrit books in literature, religion, religious ceremonies, astrology, &c„ are 
taught. In these schools students of a higher order are also sometimes to be met with. The 
schools are generally held at the residences of the pandits, who, as a rule, teach gratis and 
earn their living by other means. Men learned in Arabic and Persian also teach students in 
this way at their houses. 

6. Arabic and Persian schools, held generally in mosques, where books on religion and 
secular subjects are taught to Muhammadan lads and adults. Schools of class 2 are by far the 
most numerous, there being sometimes as many as five or six in a single town. In the cities 
their number is still larger. Those of classes 4, 5, 6, though not so numerous as of class 
2, are also large ; but the number of students attending them is comparatively small. Schools 
of the first class are to be found generally in villages, and are not very large in number ; while 
those of the third class are to be seen in cities and towns only. The system of discipline 
observed in these schools is quite dissimilar to that obtaining in Government schools. One 
principal feature of it is veneration for teachers, which in the religious schools is traditional, 
while in the secular schools it is often enforced by physical punishment. 

In the first and sixth classes no fees in money are given. The scholars supply their 
teachers with meals in turn and give some money each according to his means on occasions of 
festivals and marriages in the family. In the fourth class sometimes no food is supplied, but 
remuneration in the shape of fees as well as at different stages of progress is given in mcney. 

In the second class the pupils give something in kind twice a month and a pice every 
Sunday. Money is generally given at different stages of progress and on occasions of festivals. 
In some places a small quantity of oil is also given by the students in turn. 

The teachers in the second class of schools, who are both Hindus and Muhammadans, and 
those in the first class generally, succeed to the profession hereditarily. Their qualifications 
are very low. They do not know beyond what they teach, hut they are generally very expert 
in imparting what they know. The range cf instruction being very limited, the students often 
work sums mentally and without the aid of slates or any waiting materials with wonderful 
rapidity. The same may be said to a very great extent of the qualifications of teachers in the 
third class, but the teachers in the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes are often men of good quali- 
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fications, but want in practical experience. As no attempt at forming the boys into classes is 
made, the teacher is obliged to give lessons to eaeh boy separately. 

No arrangements have yet been made to train teachers for these schools. The teachers 
that are trained in normal schools, both aided and unaided, suit the requirements of the schools 
carried on on the Government system only. 

These schools are so numerous that many thousands of boys daily receive education in 
them, and some of them, especially of the second class, which are attended by the children of 
both Hindu and Muhammadan shopkeepers, are so popular that every effort should be made to 
utilise them. They can be turned to good account by supplementing and not superseding the 
course of instructions pursued in them. To set aside their present masters, who have much 
local influence, or to tamper with the national way of teaching to any very serious extent, will 
prevent any great use being made of them as part of a system of national education. ’ The 
teachers, or their sons and relatives, in case they are themselves too old to go to school, must 
be induced by means of scholarships or bonuses to receive training in normal schools established 
for the purpose in all those subjects which we have proposed in the course of instruction for 
primary schools. The schools of the second and fifth classes, and especially of the former, can 
be very easily turned to good account by the above method. To utilise them to the fullest 
extent, it would be, however, necessary to make Hindi the medium of instruction in them. 
Those of the fourth class can also be to some extent utilised, but nowise the remaining classes. 

The masters, so far as we know, are not unwilling to receive State aid and conform to the 
rules under which that aid is given only if changes setting aside their national ways of teach¬ 
ing are not very hastily b it gradually introduced. 

The grant-in-aid system, so far as our knowledge goes, has not been extended to these 
schools, nor can it be done so long as the spirit of the grant-in-aid rules, which implies that 
the manager or managers of a school desirous of receiving State aid should show the money or 
the resources of money at their disposal, to augment which the grant is asked for, remains 
unchanged. 

These schools are not supported on any income; their masters, except those of the third 
class, receive no regular salaries. To extend the grant-in-aid system to these schools, it would 
be necessary to value the time of the teachers in money and give its half as grant, leaving the 
other half to be made up by fees or gratifications on different occasions as now, according to 
the will of the scholar’s parents or guardians. This will induce them to receive training in 
normal schools established for them. 

The Department has in some cases attached these to its own schools, and has agreed to 
pay to the teachers fixed salaries from the municipal funds. The missionaries have also in 
some places attached the se schools, by sometimes allowing fixed salaries to the teachers, and 
sometimes making payments by results. 

Ques. 5 —What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home able to compete on equal terms,at exa¬ 
minations qualifying for t le public service, with boys educated at school ? 

Ans. 5 .—Home education, in our opinibn, is generally neither deep nor extensive. Those 
who educate their sons exclusively at home are generally persons who want to prepare them in 
some special subject. Training of faculties and storing of knowledge neither is, nor can be 
their aim. There is, however, another class of people who prefer home education on the 
ground that school education provides no safeguard against the acquisition of bad habits. But 
this, too, cannot be much secured against by home education. Home education only developes 
homely virtues, but does not produce any active dislike for vices. 

Boys educated at home cannot compete with boys educated in schools on equal terms. 
The former are not accustomed to examinations, and have not that aptitude for understanding 
and definitely and pointedly answering the questions which the latter usually acquire. We 
know instances in which boys educated at home failed simply because they could not under¬ 
stand and answer the examination questions to the point, though they knew their books better 
than the school-boys who passed in the same examination. 

Ques. 6 .—How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumerate the private 
agencies which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6'.™-The Government cannot much depend upon private efforts, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts in this province so long as high educa¬ 
tion is not diffused among a much larger number of men who could take interest in the cause 
of mass education. No country has ever put forward private efforts to promote elementary 
instruction till it has a sufficient number of highly educated men who could understand the 
importance of such education. Missionary agencies ought not to be much availed of in this 
respect, for their primary object is proselytism and not education. The private agencies which 
exist for primary instruction are the missionaries, and, to a certain extent, the religious and 
reforming Samajes and An jumans. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in the rural 
districts be advantageously administered by District Committees or Local Boards? What are 
the proper limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7 .—The funds assigned for primary education in rural districts can be advautageously 
administered by District Committees or Local Boards. Financially, the village schools are at 
present, as a matter of fact, managed by District Committees, but only nominally, for the 
Deputy Commissioner, wh> is their President, really does everything. The district officer 
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may control them from outside and direct and advise them in such a way as to leave their 
independent action generally unfettered. These committees should he required to prepare 
six-monthly reports by the assistance of the District Inspector and submit them to the Edu¬ 
cational Department, whose officers may make any suggestion or remarks to be carried out in 
any one or set of schools either in their general administration or management. The Local 
Committees should also assist the District Committees in all business connected with education. 
The Tahsildars should be made to take more interest in this work by making it a part of their 
duty to inspect schools within the limits of their jurisdiction. Educational Committees, which 
at present do very little for education, may, if possible, be required to help the District Com¬ 
mittees. District Committees may have all that control over the sum allotted for primary 
schools which is now exercised by the Deputy Commissioner. They may not, however, be 
empowered to open new schools, dismiss or appoint teachers, except under the approval of the 
Director. The Deputy Commissioner may also have such control over them as may not in any 
way interfere with the free working of the committees. 

Ques. 8 .—What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal 
Committees for support and management? Assuming that the provision of elementary in¬ 
struction in towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, what security would you suggest 
against the possibility of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8 .—The primary schools should, in our opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com¬ 
mittees for support and management. But where the Municipal Committees may, after they 
are formed on the lines laid down in the Government of India’s latest Resolution on self- 
government, contain well-educated men, the experiment of entrusting village middle schools 
may also be tried. But it should be strictly enjoined that no Municipality be required to 
support any class of schools which it cannot possibly manage wholly or partially. 

INo security can be better and more efficient than the admission of educated Natives into 
the committees. But the committees should be required to make provision for educational 
purposes in their annual budget, which should be published in some newspapers, and thus made 
known to the Educational Department as well as to the district officer, who may, if they 
think that the provision made is insufficient, advise the committees to make greater provision. 
But this control should not be exercised in a way that may degenerate into overruling the 
committees. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools ? What is the present social status of village schoolmasters? Do 
they exert a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you suggest measures, other than 
increase of pay, for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 .—Teachers in primary schools are now generally provided from normal schools. 
We have no fault to find with this system. On the other ’hand, we believe that the regular 
supply of teachers from the normal schools has to a certain extent placed it within the reach of 
the Educational Department to dispense with such teachers in those schools as were perfectly 
useless by reason of their antiquated modes of teaching. Only this provision should be more 
stringently enforced, because sometimes teachers who have received no training in any normal 
school or passed any examination get entrance into these schools. But we have to make sug¬ 
gestions as to the course of instruction in these normal schools. The business of normal schools 
should be exclusively to impart instruction in the method of teaching. Model schools should 
be attached to every normal school for this purpose. Students who have passed a prescribed 
examination should only be admitted into the normal schools, where they are only to be taught 
the mode of teaching and the management of schools. The social status of village school¬ 
masters at present is rather low. They are sometimes made to work in the place of chaprasees 
by the Tahsildars when on their tour they go to inspect the schools. This makes the villagers 
also gradually feel less respect for them, and thus the beneficial influence which they could 
exercise among them comes to an end. 

Where there are middle schools in villages, their head masters should be made members 
of Educational Committees. The teachers of primary schools should be required to register 
deaths and births, &c. j they should be all treated with respect by the Inspectors, District In¬ 
spectors, and Tahsildars. The head masters should be given chairs in the presence of the above 
officials. No teacher should be made to do menial work, such as they are at present subjected 
to, especially by the Tahsildars. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? 
Should any special means be adopted for making the instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10 .—To make primary schools acceptable to the community at large, such subjects 
should be introduced as would give special training to the agricultural, artizan, and trading 
classes. The agricultural classes, in addition to an elementary treatise in agriculture which 
should form a part of their course of study, may also be taught land-measuring. The trading 
or baniah classes may only be taught mental arithmetic and accounts, besides the usual course 
consisting of simple treatises on elementary sanitation, arithmetic, and a few books of Hindi 
literature. Similarly, a small treatise on mechanics may be taught to the artizan classes. But 
the same arrangement as suggested in Answer 2 should be adhered to with regard to the 
schools in which the different subjects are to be introduced. To make instruction in such sub¬ 
jects efficient, it would be necessary to attach small tracts of land to village schools. For the 
trading classes it would not be necessary to adopt any special means, as their course does not 
consist of much practical training. Besides, efficient teachers would also be required for this 
purpose, but they would be secured by starting normal schools as suggested before. 
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Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people; and if not, are the schools on that account less useful and popular ? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised aud taught in the schools of the Punjab is not the 
dialect of the people. It s a foreign language, which is spoken neither by Muhammadans nor 
by Hindus. The vernacular of the people is Hindi beyond the Sutlej, and a dialect of Hinid 
on the Punjab side of the river, whereas the language taught in the schools is Urdu. It is 
spoken by no section of the people, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, in Punjab Proper and in 
Hindustan; also its use as a vernacular is confined only to a few Muhammadan families residing 
in chief towns and cities. The ninety per cent, of Arabic and Persian words which it contains 
could not possibly be intelligible to, far less become the language of, a people whose vernacular 
was derived from Sanskrit, The language of women, which is in every nation the true criterion 
of that nation's vernacular, is a clear proof of it. Persian, which is still more alien, is also 
taught in primary schools, for what object we have never been able to divine. The schools are 
surely less popular aud useful on that account. Urdu, besides being a foreign language, is 
written in perfectly redundant, imperfect, and unphonetic characters, and thus taxes the 
energies and the time of the students to an unnecessary extent. Then, even if after devoting 
the amount of time and attention which the study of Urdu requires they learn that language, 
they can make no use of it in their usual callings and ordinary daily business. They find it so 
much waste of time and money if they do not get posts under Government, to secure which 
they mainly undertook to learn it. Thus bitter experience teaches them to abstain from these 
schools altogether. 

The recognition of a foreign language in preference to their own in the schools induces 
people—aud rightly enough—to look upon education as the means of employment; and with 
those, therefore, who cannrt renounce their own hereditary professions in favour of Government 
service, these schools are l ighly unpopular, while they are of little use for all. Nobody can 
make any use of it, except for Government employment. The agricultural, artizan, and trad¬ 
ing classes do not for that reason generally resort to them; and even of those who would like 
Government service few take the trouble and make the necessary sacrifice which its study, 
written as it is in very imperfect and illegible characters, requires. Thus, among the service- 
seeking classes also it is not so popular as it would have been had it not been written in the 
characters in which it is an present written. As regards its usefulness, there can be no manner 
of doubt that it is less useful, because it is the language of neither Hindus nor Muhammadans. 

Ques. 12. —Is the sjstem of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the promo¬ 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ans. 12. —The system of payment by results is hardly suitable for the promotion of 
education among a poor and ignorant people. It is so much liable to abuse that in many cases 
those who deserve more will be paid less, while those who deserve less will be paid more. To 
see that no fraud or unfai r means are taken advantage of, would sometimes cost more than the 
payments themselves. In our opinion it would be better to fix a minimum salary, and increase 
it to a certain fixed sum according to results; but in no case should the minimum salary be 
decreased, except by way of fine, when the results are found sufficiently bad to warrant such a 
step. Payment by results would not, by being liable to misuse, give in every case more to the 
deserving and less to the undeserving men, but sometimes does its reverse. 

Ques. 13. —Have yon any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
schools ? 

Ans. 13. —In village primary schools fees ought not to be taken from the agriculturing 
classes, as they already pay the education cess ; while small fees in money, varying according 
to the pecuniary circumstances of the payments, might be taken from the non-agricultural, 
exempting those who are too poor to pay any. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —The number of primary schools can be increased by utilising the indigenous 
schools now existing in tie province by extending to them the system of grant-in-aid or of 
exclusive maintenance on local or district funds. They can be gradually rendered more effi¬ 
cient by inducing the teachers of these indigenous schools, and their sons and relatives, by 
means of bonuses or scholarships, to receive training in normal schools especially established 
for them, in all subjects to be taught in the primary schools, and then take up the profession. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in which Government educational institutions 
of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the management of local bodies, as con¬ 
templated in paragraph 61 of the Despatch of 1854? And what do you regard as the chief 
reasons why more effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —We know of no instances in which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the management of local bodies, as contem¬ 
plated in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854. But we know of a Government institution 
of the higher order whicli has been closed in direct opposition to the spirit of that paragraph— 
we refer to the Delhi College. The paragraph referred to lays special stress upon the import¬ 
ance of acting “ with caution " in such matters, and particularly enjoins local Governments “ to 
be guided by special reference to the particular circumstances affecting the demand for educa¬ 
tion" in provinces where it may deem it necessary to close or transfer an institution to the 
management of local bodies. Again, paragraph 62 clearly and distinctly states that “ it is far 
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from our wish to cheek the spread of education in the slightest degree by the abandonment of 
a single school to probable decay/-’ but the Delhi College was closed without any reference to 
the demand for education of the people of those parts among whom “the spread of education ” 
has been seriously checked. 

The reason why more effect has not been given to that provision is, that sufficient en¬ 
couragement is not yet afforded to higher education in this province to enable it to produce 
such men of education as may, after appreciating the advantages of education themselves, 
come forward to found colleges of their own. So long as the judicial and executive services 
and other higher posts under Government are not freely opened to men of high education, 
private agencies will not be forthcoming to establish colleges and schools. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the higher 
order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without aid, without injury to 
education or to any interests which it is the duty of Government to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —In our province no Government institution of any order can be closed without 
injury to education. To close Government institutions of the higher order would not only be 
highly detrimental to the cause of education, but would materially frustrate the desire of 
Government to retire from their aid at some future time, which, we think, is yet far distant. 
There are at present in the Punjab positively no private bodies to whom any Government 
institutions could be transferred, except the missionaries. But to transfer education to 
missionaries would be both against the policy of Government as regards religious neutrality 
and of the Despatch of 1854. The primary object of the missionaries and of those who send 
them out is the spread of Christianity,, and to transfer Government educational institutions to 
their hands would be to help them in proselytism, which would be opposed to the principle of 
neutrality which Government has hitherto been pursuing in all its schools and colleges. Then, 
one of the greatest advantages which the Despatch contemplates would result from the transfer 
of Government institutions to private bodies, is “fostering a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combination for local purposes.” But this benefit cannot accrue from the mis¬ 
sionaries, who are as foreign to us as the Government itself. Private bodies, consisting of 
native gentlemen alone, can help towards the attainment of this advantage. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are acquainted are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —In the Punjab we know of no gentlemen who are ready to come forward and 
aid more extensively in the establishment of schools and colleges. There are gentlemen who 
are able to do so, and their number is not so large as (say) in Bengal, but surely none who are 
prepared to do so. To create a body of such gentlemen here, it is absolutely necessary to 
spread,higher education more extensively by opening all the lucrative posts under Government 
to competition, and not giving them away, as at present, to men of low attainments on mere 
recommendation. The dissemination of higher education will, we believe, completely change- 
the present state of things and bring into existence a body of men who will open schools of 
their own for the education of their countrymen. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local authority having control of public money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw after a given term of years from the mainten¬ 
ance of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to stimulate 
private effort in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private 
footing ? 

Ans. 18. —If Government or any local authority were to announce its determination to 
retire from the support of any institution of the higher order after a given time, the measure 
best adapted in our opinion to stimulate private effort would be to induce the moneyed classes 
to receive higher education more extensively than heretofore, and thereby enable them to take 
more interest in the education of their countrymen by endowing schools and colleges. It 
would also answer this purpose to recognise the services of such men in this direction by 
marks of honour and other such modes as may be deemed likely to please them; mixing of 
high-class Europeans with the wealthier classes on terms of equality and friendship, and 
explaining to the latter the objects of education ; and this duty towards its extension may also 
assist largely in bringing about this end. But much cannot, we believe, be made out of such 
efforts at present. There can be very little probability, if at all, of success, unless really 
educated men, stimulated by patriotic instincts, do not come forward to take the management 
of such institutions into their hands. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid system 
or the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the case of (a) colleges, ( b ) 
boys’ schools, (c) girls’.schools, (d) normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —We have no remarks to offer on the principle of the grant-in-aid, but have 
something to say on the details of its administration. One of the conditions on which grants 
in the Punjab can be given is, “ that the extended operations to be brought into play by 
Government assistance are justified by the wants of the locality (due regard being had to the 
relative requirements of the institutions seeking aid and to the funds available to meet them), and 
by the school accommodation provided.” This condition is very often taken advantage of by 
the educational authorities as an excuse when they are not inclined to give any grant in any 
particular case. The wants of the locality for a school in which a grant is asked cannot, we 
believe, be better measured than by the application for the grant itself. A petty consideration 
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like tlie school accommodation should then be regarded as no important element in justifying 
the extended operations to be brought into play by the Government assistance asked for. 
Grants, in our opinion, sh mid be freely given when asked for, only if the Government is 
satisfied as to the financial stability and competent management of the school for which the 
grant is required. The second condition, viz., “ that the instructive staff is adequate, there 
being .ordinarily a teacher for every 30 hoys in average attendance/'’ must also he dispensed 
with, for it is likely that the number of students having been increased to an unduly large one, 
the grant may have been r eeded for the sole purpose of strengthening the staff. 

Again, the spirit of the Punjab grant-in-aid rules, which implies that a competently 
managed and staffed school should already exist before a grant can he asked for, should he 
modified, to the effect that if a gentleman, or a body of gentlemen, desirous of establishing a 
school or college come forward to contribute a sum towards its expenditure and give sufficient 
guarantee that they will continue to contribute the proposed sum, Government should help them 
with an equal moiety and also with the establishment of the school. 

The grants to girls’ schools should then be given on less onerous terms than to hoys’ 
schools; hut iu our province the grant-in-aid regulations for both kinds of schools are the 
same, except that Government inspection is not enforced in the former schools, while it is done 
in the latter. Female education is at a great discount in our province, and it is necessary that 
Government should make every endeavour to stimulate it, if it is at all desired to raise India 
from the torpor of ages. Girls’ schools do not only supply education to the pupils who read 
in them, hut become the ndireet means of educating their children when these girls become 
mothers. 

In making grants-iu-aid to indigenous schools, the value of the time of the teachers now 
working in them should also he reckoned in money and counted as income or expenditure of 
those schools. 

The sum set aside for grants-in-aid should, in our opinion, he distributed among District 
Cbmmittees, after they are constructed on the lines laid down in the Government of India 
Resolution of the 18th May on Local Self-Government, to make grants to whatever school or 
gentlemen ready to start a school they may deem proper, subject to rules made by Government 
in consultation with the committees. The committees, having a knowledge of the whole 
district, will be better able to dispose of the money than any Government official, depart¬ 
mental or other. 

Ques. 20. —How far in the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of 
practical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no" advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Government aid and inspection from any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The whole educational system, as at present administered, is one of practical 
neutrality as regards religious instruction, except so far as by giving grants to the missionaries, 
whose primary object is p oselytism, and education only secondary. Government indirectly 
helps in the dissemination of Christian doctrines, without at the same time giving any grant 
to Hindu and Muhammadan semi-religious schools which might be a set-off against the mis¬ 
sionary institutions. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such education ? What is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education iu your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —In our province the middle classes principally avail themselves of educational 
institutions. The wealthier classes, who have not yet parted with the hereditary notions of 
aristocratic greatness, and who. have no necessity of seeking for Government employment, 
which they regard as the only object of education, generally keep aloof from them. But when 
the sons of one or two wealthy men get admission into any school, they generally, and accord¬ 
ing to the rule in force with regard to fees, pay a little more than the ordinary fee, though 
we cannot say that they pay enough for their education. 

The rate of college fee in our province is Rs. 2, which we think is quite adequate, consi¬ 
dering the backward state tf education and the means of the classes which avail of it. An 
attempt to raise the rate of fee will, we have no manner of doubt, be-attended with an imme¬ 
diate depletion of our college. 

Ques. 22. —Can you adduce any instauce of a proprietary school or college supported 
entirely by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —There is no proprietary school or college supported entirely by fees in the 
Punjab, nor can there be one for a long time to come. The Metropolitan Institution and the 
City College in Calcutta are instances of such institutions, and the same circumstances which 
have produced them iu Calcutta can bring them about here. 

Ques. 23. —It is in your opinion possible for a non-Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government 
institution ? If so, under what conditions do you consider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Yes; it is possible for a non-Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable in competition with a similar Government institution only if the 
staff in the former is efficient, the rate of fees lower, and the number of inducements in the 
shape of scholarships and prizes larger or at least equal. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in your province injured by any unhealthy 
competition; and if so, whal remedy, if any, would you apply ? 
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Ans. 24. —The cause of higher education in our province has seriously suffered from the 
unhealthy competition of the Punjab University College, whose standard of examination, 
hitherto lower in almost all subjects, is still, we think, lower in some subjects. Various remedies 
on various occasions have been suggested by various bodies and men, We would also suggest 
one or two. English must be made a compulsory subject and medium of instruction for all 
those who appear at the degree examinations. Then the ordinary degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
must not be given to the purely vernacular students, nor should such degrees he given to them 
as may in any way be confounded with these degrees. In fact, the Oriental side must be totally 
independent of, and distinct from, the English side. The best remedy that we ean apply 
would be to make the University confine its attention to its legitimate objects as set forth in its 
statutes. 

The legal profession has greatly suffered from the competition of the Punjab University. 
The test which is required by the Punjab University for admission into the Law class is the 
Entrance Examination, whereas the test in other provinces is at least the F.A. examination. 
The consequence of this concession is that the students who pass the Law examinations here 
are not all so efficient as those in other provinces. The standard therefore should, in our 
opinion, be raised to the First Arts or the Proficiency Examination. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative employ 
ment ? 

Ans. 25. —Educated Natives in our province do not, as a rule, readily find renunerative 
employment. From the purely liberal education which they receive in the schools and colleges, 
they only become fit to work as clerks and occupy other posts under Government, which also 
unfortunately in the Punjab are generally given away to men of low education. A careful 
examination of the judicial and executive services will at once show that the number of 
educated men in them is very small in comparison to Amla men. It is necessary, both in the 
interests of education and the efficiency of Government service, that all higher posts should he 
thrown open to men of high attainments. As to technical education, there is none worth the 
name, and hence no student ever engages himself in any kind of trade, manufacture, or other 
such work. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26■ —The instruction imparted in our secondary schools is not calculated to store the 
minds of students with much useful and practical information. The students are required to 
study all along high courses of Persian selected from various books, which do not only not store 
the mind with useful knowledge, but in many cases fill it with false facts. If in its place a 
knowledge of the important facts of some of the important sciences could be imparted in a 
practical way by the help of instruments, &e., it would prepare the student to be more useful 
to himself and to society. Some very important principles of mechanics would be a 
hundred times more useful than any number of Persian books replete with elaborate metaphors 
and similes and erotic effusions. Physical geography, portions of which are only now taught, 
and in a purely theoretical way, could be made a more profitable subject of study if it were 
taught more fully and in a practical form. Some leading principles of hygiene could also be 
more profitably added to the course. It is not difficult to teach all these things. Persian, 
which is now a compulsory subject, can make room for many,—nay, all. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the University? If so, are you 
of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education in secondary 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —Yes; the attention of teachers and pupils is generally directed to the Entrance 
Examination of the University in such a way as to impair the practical value of education, 
except in cases where the head master has a special eye on the development of the students* 
faculties aud on their storing their minds with useful information. The aim of the former is 
to prepare the students iu text-books, and of the latter to get them up. The view widely 
prevalent in our country, which regards all education as a means to employment, favours this 
attitude. But to do away with the examination for the sake of keeping the practical value of 
secondary education intact, would leave the public no standard by which to judge of the 
abilities of different candidates for the public service. The best way of reconciling these two 
conflicting things would, in our opinion, be to lay quite as much stress on practical knowledge 
in the examination as on theoretical knowledge. Papers should also be set on practical subjects, 
and thoroughness of knowledge should be more particularly attended to. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country ? If you think so, what do you regard as the causes of this state 
of things, and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ans. 28. —If the requirements of the province are measured by the number of students 
for which it at present finds employment as a matter of. fact, the number of students who 
present themselves for the Entrance Examination may be said to be unduly large. But if the 
requirements of the country are to be judged from even the number of posts available under 
Government, the number of students is not large, for most of the Government posts are at 
present given away to the sons and relatives of court clerks and munshis on the recommend¬ 
ation of their superiors. If, however, requirements be taken to mean, in the widest sense of 
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the term, potential requirements, the number is not only not large but positively small. The 
reason why the number of such students sometimes appears to be very large in our province is, 
that most students, owing to the want of encouragement on the part of Government, cannot 
get posts in preference to recommendation-wallas. Its remedy, therefore, in the Punjab would 
be to make more provision for University men in the various branches of the public service, 
while in other provinces, where Government posts cannot supply all the University students with 
means of livelihood, technical schools giving education in various arts may be founded, so as 
to divert such students as cannot find employment now to trade and manufacture. 

Ques. 29 .—What system prevails in. your province with reference to scholarships ; and 
have you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system impartially 
administered as between Government and aided schools ? 

Am. 29 .—The system which prevails in our province with reference to scholarships is 
much on the same lines as were laid down in the Despatch of 1854. Till very recently 
scholarships were allowed by Government to one out of every four candidates who passed the 
Entrance and First Arts Examinations of the Calcutta University. But since the transfer 
of those scholarships to the Punjab University College and their award according to the 
results of that body, Government makes an aggregate grant to the Senate, which it disposes 
of in scholarships, adding as many from the Punjab University funds as will make the whole 
number of scholarships equal to one-third of the candidates who succeed in its Entrance and 
Proficiency Examinations. The Punjab University, before this arrangement, gave scholarships 
to more men than it now does. In this connection we have to make this remark, that Govern¬ 
ment scholarships ought not to be indiscriminately distributed between Oriental and English 
students, but that a definite number of them ought to be alloted for vernacular students and 
a fixed number for the English ones, the former of course being smaller than the latter. The 
reason for this is that the vernacular students have many advantages over the English ones, 
such as the unpreciseness of the vernacular language and the inadequacy of the translations 
by which their answers are generally measured. 

A number of scholarships is then allowed by Government for district school students. 
These scholarships are awarded, subject to certain conditions, according to the position gained 
by the students in the middle-school examination, and are tenable in upper schools. A few 
scholarships are given to boys who join the upper department of Anglo-vernacular district 
schools. Scholarships are also awarded to boys of vernacular schools who pass the middle-school 
examination on the same principle as to boys of English district schools, and are tenable in the 
High Vernacular School at Ludhiana. 

Scholarships not exceeding Rs. 3 per mensem are also granted by District Committees and 
Municipalities, tenable in district and vernacular schools of the middle class, subject to certain 
rules laid down by Government for the selection of candidates. Those granted by District 
Committees depend more upon the option of Deputy Commissioners than any one else. 

Special scholarships ate allowed to a certain number of Muhammadans in the Anglo-Arabic 
School at Delhi, which was endowed by the late Nawab Fazl Ali Khan. 

A number of scholarships are sanctioned by Government for the Central Training Col¬ 
lege at Lahore, and about 20 for the Mayo School of Industrial Art. Scholarships from 
different funds (provincial service, district funds, municipal funds) are also held by medical 
school and normal school students, the latter regarding them more as salaries than mere scholar¬ 
ships as they are. 

Scholarships are also given by private bodies and individuals, and these mostly depend 
upon the will of the donor. There are thus four kinds of scholarships : (1) those granted by 
Government; (2) those granted by District Committees and Municipalities ; (3) those by the 
Punjab University College ; (4) those by private individuals. 

Government scholarships are, as far as our knowledge goes, never granted in aided schools. 
Only the District Committee and Municipality scholarships are given to boys in the aided 
schools, and they, too, are not impartially administered. The number of scholarships in the 
aided schools is proportionally much smaller than of those granted in the Government schools. 
The aggregate value of scholarships granted in aided schools in the year 1880-81 was 
Rs. 11^319, while of those held in Government schools it was Rs. 55,967. If there are two 
competitors, one from an ai ded and the other from a Government school, for the scholarship, the 
latter is generally and usually preferred. To encourage aided schools it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to throw open all scholarships, Government as well as others, to competition for both 
the aided and Government schools. This is one of the reasons why at present boys as a rule 
like to avail themselves more of Government schools than aided ones. 

Ques, 30 .—Is municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary or other bodies; and how far is this support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. 30 .—Yes ; municipal support is extended to several grant-in-aid mission schools. The 
Scotch Mission School at Sealkote, the Church Mission School at Narowal, the American Mis¬ 
sion Girls’ School at Hushiarpur, and the Rawalpindi Mission Schools are instances. Now 
that the income of the Municipalities is every day increasing, or at least becoming permanent 
in most cases, there is every reason to believe that this support will become permanent, at least 
in the majority of cases. 

Ques. 31 .—Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose? 

Ans. 31 .—The University curriculum, in our opinion, affords sufficient training for 
teachers in secondary schools. If it be, however, felt that University students are wanting 
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in any practical management of schools, provision may he made for such training in the colleges 
themselves. This will answer the purpose of normal schools without incurring unnecessary 
expenditure on their maintenance. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspection pursued in your province ? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

j ins. 32. —The inspecting staff in our province consists of the Inspectors, the Assistant 
Inspectors, the District Inspectors, who are sometimes called Chief Muharrirs. The province 
is divided into four circles of inspection, with one Inspector, and several District Inspectors 
and Chief Muharrirs for each circle. There are Assistant Inspectors too in the Lahore and 
Umballa circles. The circles are Umballa, Lahore, Multan, and Rawalpindi. The Inspector 
has to inspect all the district schools in his circle at least three times in a year. He is assisted 
in this work by the Assistant Inspector, who is also to inspect the schools every third month. 
The Inspector and Assistant Inspector sometimes divide the schools between them for inspection. 
Owing to the pressure of work, the Inspector does not always inspect the village schools 
separately, but invites several of them to one central point. This sometimes leads to abuse 
on the part of the village schoolmasters. Two of the inpections of the Inspector are only 
nominal; the third, which is called the annual inspection, is something like real. The District 
Inspectors and Chief Muharrirs inspect only village schools which are under Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners thrice a year; the latter, who do not know English generally, inspecting the vernacular 
schools alone. At the end of each inspection the District Inspector submits a diary to the 
Deputy Commissioner, giving the number of miles travelled every day, the name and number 
of schools visited, and other such particulars. Besides these, quarterly statements, giving the 
same information in a more condensed form, are sent to Circle Inspectors through the Deputy 
Commissioner. The Tahsildars are also supposed to inspect the village schools in their tahsil 
while on tour, but as a matter of fact they very seldom, if at all, take the trouble of doing so; 
and of those who do inspect, the majority do only in name. Many schools, especially village 
schools, are not now properly inspected, and the result is that both the teachers and their 
pupils neglect their duty. It is uecessary for a better and more efficient inspection that the 
number of Inspectors be increased, aud this cannot be done within the limits of the present 
expenditure till native agency is more extensively employed. Native Inspectors will combine 
efficiency with cheapness, and work quite as satisfactorily as the Assistant Inspectors, who are 
all natives, now do. The Tahsildars, Extra Assistant Commissioners, and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners should be made to pay more attention to inspection of schools in their districts and 
tahsils while on their tour. 

The members of District Committees and Municipalities should be especially induced to 
take more interest in this work, which they can do very efficiently only if they have the will 
and the ability to do. Men of education and independence should be allowed more seats in 
committees so as to bring about the desired end. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency in the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —We cannot suggest any method of securing voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination except that lucrative posts in the judicial and executive services 
and other departments be reserved for men of University education, and a body of highly 
educated men be thereby created. These men should be freely given seats in the District and 
Municipal Committees, where they will not only inspect and examine the schools under their 
control aud management, but will do the work efficiently. As Tahsildars, Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, and Assistant Commissioners also, they will think it a part of their duty to 
their country, if not to their Government, to thoroughly inspect and examine the schools 
within the limits of their jurisdiction while on tour. 

We do not view with favour the method of conferring titles of honour on those who may 
volunteer to inspect and examine any number of schools ; for the agency, if at all created in 
this way, will not be efficient ; men of education only can do this work well, and they care not 
for titles. Title-hunters will merely serve to submit big reports containing exaggerated 
accounts of their exertions in this direction without doing anything substantial. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —The text-books in use in schools are some of them defective in some respects, 
but we abstain from making any remarks upon them as they are being revised by the Text- 
Book Committee appointed by Government. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard to 
examinations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily interfere with the free 
development of private institutions? Do they in any wise tend to check the development of 
natural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful vernacular 
literature ? 

Ans. 35. —Yes; the present arrangements of the Education Department in reference to 
examination do unnecessarily interfere with the free development of private institutions. It 
has been ruled by the local Government that no post carrying a salary of more than Rs. 25 
should be given to any man who has not passed the middle-school examination or the service 
examination, which is lower in standard, and which is instituted with a special regard to old 
munshis who are already in employ. This being the case, the subject for this examination 
should be so selected as not to check the growth of private institutions in any way. But we 
find that, as a matter of fact, they do. Persian, which cannot even be defended on the plea on 
which Urdu is defended,— viz., that it is the court language,—is regarded as quite as important 
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if not more important than English or any other subject. The papers set in this subject are usually 
very difficult, far more than those in any other subjects, which implies that the Department lays 
greater stress upon this subject than upon any other. But we see no earthly good in its study. Its 
literature cannot have any healthy influence upon the minds of the students, nor can it in any 
way improve or elevate them. If it can do anything, it can fill the minds with false ideas 
about things, and with unnatural and highly hyperbolical metaphors and similes, if not 
positively vitiated, full, as it generally is, of foul thoughts and ideas. It cannot even serve the 
purpose of a classical language, as it is not one, properly speaking. Sanskrit and Arabic, 
which may be called real classical languages, are only optional subjects in the examination, and 
as a matter of fact there are very few schools in which teachers for those languages are pro¬ 
vided. It therefore checks the free development of such private institutions as may teach 
Arabic and Sanskrit as second languages instead of Persian. Persian was denounced as such 
and its compulsory study n the schools as “ a questionable policy 55 by the Government of Sir 
Henry Davies in reviewing the Report on Popular Education for 1871-72, on the ground that 
it was nowhere spoken and used, except perhaps by some men in Peshawur. 

Similarly Urdu, which is as foreign to the people as Persian, should not he a compulsory 
subject in the examination. It may be made optional to secure a supply of clerks for Govern¬ 
ment courts and offices as long as Urdu is the court language. But it must on no account be 
compulsory, for the institutions which may be started to educate the masses through their own 
vernacular will not be able to take advantage of this examination. It has a very bad pro¬ 
spective effect upon the creation of such institutions. 

The arrangements of the Education Department, then, also interfere with the develop¬ 
ment of natural ability and with the production of a useful vernacular literature. 

There is a rule of the Director by which no student can make two promotions in one year. 
He ought to read one full year in every class before he can be promoted to the next. But as 
a matter of fact some students often finish their course in about six months, and possess every 
other recommendation for the next class; hut they cannot be promoted to it. They have to 
vegetate in the same class, and the result generally is that they become idle and lazy, and do 
not work with that diligence, when promoted to the next class in their turn, which character¬ 
ised them before. It is nothing but natural. We are therefore of opinion that such 
students should he promoted after every six months at the discretion of their head master, or 
after a six-monthly examination to be held by the Inspector according as the Director may 
think fit. The hard-and-fast rule which now exists for annual promotion must be changed to 
six-monthly promotion in the case of such students as may he deserving of it. 

The excessive term of years, which, put together in the primary, middle, and higher 
schools, is ten years, also represses natural ability. The course of study for the lowest class 
of the primary school is so very little for one year that it cannot but make both students and 
teachers lazy. If it were reduced from ten to eight years, it would not only be a safe¬ 
guard against idleness, but would also make the necessity of resorting to the scheme of 
six-monthly promotion less frequent. We therefore propose that there should be eight instead 
of ten classes, four in the primary school, two in the middle, and two in the upper or higher 
school. 

The middle-school examination also in one sense checks the natural ability of students. 
Many, owing to its excessively high standard of Persian, find it very difficult to pass that 
examination, and hence have to remain sometimes two or three years in the same class, for in 
the Government schools promotion to the upper school is not given till one passes the examin¬ 
ation, which only serves as a barrier in their way. Where mission schools exist side by side 
with Government institutions, such students as fail in the examination generally go over to 
them, where no such restriction with regard to promotion exists. But where there are no 
mission schools, the students either leave the school altogether or remain in the same class for 
two or three years. In our opinion no such restriction with regard to promotion should be 
allowed to hinder the progress of the students, They should be promoted at the recommend¬ 
ation of the head master. The middle-school examination should not, therefore, in any way 
impede the onward progress of the student. As regards hooks, the arrangements interfere a 
good deal with the production of a useful vernacular literature. The students of all Govern¬ 
ment schools have to read books prepared by the Department. The head masters of these 
schools cannot, in any case whatever, set aside a hook prepared by the Department in favour of 
one not prepared by it, even though the latter be far better than the former. No other 
encouragement is thus afforded to private authorship ; no hooks are advertised for. Books 
written by private individuals do very rarely find a place among the text-books for schools. 
Nobody therefore ever writes a vernacular book for he who takes the trouble of writing one 
finds that it is not accepted by the Director, and that he cannot have it published and printed 
on his own account, as he is almost sure it will not be adopted by any school, nor will he be 
able to offer it for sale on cheap terms in comparison with the books issued by the Director, who 
orders several thousands of copies at once, which reduces their price a good deal. Other than 
Government schools also, as a rule, follow in the wake of Government schools in the absence 
of books other than those prepared by the Department, Thus, they find it very difficult to go 
out of the ordinary track and prefer a hook prepared by a private individual even when a 
better one is available. There is, therefore, not only no encouragement but every discourage¬ 
ment afforded to the production of useful vernacular books. 

Ques. 36 .—In a complete scheme of education for India, what parts can, in your opinion, 
be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 
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Ans. 36 .—As far as the Punjab is concerned, the State cannot leave anything except the 
primary and a few middle schools to other agencies. It must keep all institutions of the 
higher order and a vast majority of middle schools in its own hands, at least for some time to 
come. Otherwise all education will either come to a stand-still or gradually pass on to the 
hands of the missionaries. The one alternative will be quite as deplorable as the other. The 
primary and middle schools which Government can leave to other agencies can be left only to 
the management of District Committees and Municipalities, subject to the control and super¬ 
vision of the Education Department. Strictly private agencies are not available in our 
province, nor can they be so till University education has produced a sufficient number of 
highly educated men to take interest in the cause of education and found or endow schools oi 
their own. 

Ques. 37 .—What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large extent 
from the direct management, of schools, or colleges would have upon the spread ot' education, 
and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combination tor local purposes? 

Ans. 37 .—The withdrawal of Government to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges will check the spread of education in our province. Missionaries 
are the only agency that can at all take up the work in the place of Government, and to 
entrust all education to them will not be to foster a spirit of reliance upon local exertion and 
combination for local purposes. Private native gentlemen alone can answer the purpose and 
contribute to the attainment of the above object. But such are not forthcoming here to take 
up the work. So long, therefore, as private efforts are not made in the direction of spreading 
education, Government must retain it in its own hands, if it means that education should not 
come to an end. 

Ques. 38 .—In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the standard of instruction 
in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, what measures would you sug¬ 
gest in order to prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38 .—In the case of Government retiring to a large extent from the direct manage¬ 
ment of schools and colleges, the standard of instruction in almost all the schools and colleges, 
except perhaps the primary schools, would no doubt deteriorate in our province. The standard 
of instruction in the schools of the missionaries, who alone, in the present state of our cir¬ 
cumstances, can take up education after Government, is already below that of the Government 
schools. When Government has altogether retired, it will deteriorate still further. 

The missionaries, as a rule, employ Christian gentlemen on low pay, and hence can in 
very few cases secure efficiency. They cannot part, with this cheap but generally inefficient 
agency, for the expenditure of their schools and colleges would otherwise become very large. 
Fees in our province form a very small or no item of income, specially in the mission schools, 
which are mainly popular on account of low fees. In Bengal, for example, the income from 
fees is sufficiently large to admit of efficient teachers being employed in their schools and 
colleges, but not here. The standard of instruction would therefore, in all probability, 
greatly deteriorate in the Punjab. 

The only remedial measure that we can suggest against the occurrence of such a state of 
things in case Government unfortunately for our province retires from the field is, that Gov¬ 
ernment should keep model institutions of every kind in every province to compete with the 
missionaries. This would prevent deterioration of instruction in mission schools, for they 
would, from fear of being altogether deserted, keep up, as far as possible, to the same stand¬ 
ard. 

Ques. 39 .—Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions to 
make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39 .—Instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct has at present no place 
in the course of any Government school or college. On that account Government schools and 
colleges are termed godless institutions by many men. If the object of instruction in these 
schools is to train the faculties of the students, there is no reason why the moral faculties 
should be left in the dark, and only the intellectual faculties trained. The instruction now 
imparted has a powerful effect in reducing our hereditary notions and long-cherished beliefs, 
but makes no provision for supplying their place with better ones. It is therefore not only 
desirable but necessary that some [provision for instruction in the principles of moral conduct 
should be made in every school and college, and such instruction in the general principles of 
duty and moral conduct can, we believe, be easily imparted without encroaching on the too 
serious ground of theology. One of the teachers in every school, who may, by reason of re¬ 
spectability, inclinations, training, and established character, be thought fit for the work, should 
take several classes together twice or thrice a week, and instruct them in general principles of 
morality, &c., out of a book prepared for the purpose. Besides, every teacher should be strictly 
enjoined to look after this part of the student's instruction with quite as much care and 
attention as he bestows on the secular part. It is not necessary, we believe, to hold any exa¬ 
mination in this subject, as it will merely tend to make the students learn it in a mechanical 
way rather than suffer it to have a healthy influence on their conduct. To induce students to 
take interest in it and to regard it as a part of their duty, so much recognition of it will be 
quite sufficient as to let every student understand that it will form a very important factor of 
their recommendations for promotion; and every head master should, at the end of every six 
months or a year, about the annual or six-monthly examinations, report to the Inspector as to 
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which student has taken h :>w much interest in this side of his studies. Besides, an additional 
stimulus can be given to it by holding out prospects of an annual prize to the best-conducted 
boys of every class. We have, however, to make one more remark in this connection about 
the University courses. 

The science courses in the F.A. and B.A. Examinations are alternative with philosophy 
courses, so that a student can either study one or the other. But in our opinion they should be 
both taught together. There is no doubt that physical sciences have a materialistic tendency, 
and also that there is a great necessity of their study in our country, which is lamentably 
backward in industries ai d manufactories, but it can be very easily counteracted by the study of 
mental and moral science. Both the physical and the mental sciences should be included in 
one course, as no education can be said to be complete which does not give equal place and 
importance to both. We would further suggest that, with the view to secure this end, the 
boarding system on a rather improved and extended scale may with advantage be introduced 
in connection with educational institutions, where the conduct of the students may be carefully 
looked after. 

Ques. 40 .—Arc any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students 
in the schools or colleges in your province ? Have you any suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40 .—Little has been done in cur province to promote the physical welfare of the 
students; there is no goed gymnasium attached to any school or college whatever. In some 
district schools there are, however, some arrangements for athletic sports, but they are 
not properly looked after The students there have small cricket clubs which are sup¬ 
ported by subscriptions collected from among themselves, as well as by contributions 
made from the contingent, ,’unds. Very few students, as a matter of course, take any interest 
in these clubs. There is a widely prevalent idea in our country that athletic sports of all sorts 
are below a gentleman’s dignity. The sense of the community being thus opposed to them, 
the boys could not be expected to voluntarily take much active part in physical exercises, espe¬ 
cially when there was no encouragement offered to them in any shape. They were, except perhaps 
in very few instances, never induced by their teachers to enlist their sympathies on this side. 
In fact it could not be otherwise, unless Government made it obligatory upon the teachers, 
for they were themselves brought up precisely similarly. But it is now recognised by every¬ 
body that no education can be complete which omits to make some provision for the body also. 
Just as an educated man w -thout moral training is an intellectual anomaly in nature, so without 
physical education he is an intellectual nonentity. In a complete system of education all three- 
moral, physical, and intellectual training—should go hand in hand. Gymnasia should be estab¬ 
lished in connection with every school, with strict injunctions to the head masters to interest the 
students in all kinds of exercises, taking an important part in them themselves. They should be 
made to look upon this as a part of their duty. If possible, they should submit yearly reports 
on the progress which this kind of education has made in their schools. Annual examinations 
should be held by Inspectors in it, and prizes given to the best boys. The Inspectors, besides, 
should not lose sight of it in any of their visits. The Director also must devote a part of his 
report to this subject, giving full statistics of the boys who learnt it, as well as the relative 
progress which the students of different schools made during the year. Different schools should 
be incited to compete with each other for a common prize, and should for this purpose meet at 
some central station to be decided by their teachers. They do something of this kind now in 
Amritsar, hut the students who meet there for competition are very few. But attaching a 
gymnasium to every school and making it popular by means of inducements will largely increase 
the number of such competitors in no time. The national prejudices against it will also gra¬ 
dually wear off, making room for a healthy opinion in its favour. 

Ques. 41 .—Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the province with tvbich you are 
acquainted; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41 .—There is very little indigenous instruction for girls in the Punjab. Till very 
recently all the Hindus regarded (and the orthodox people even now do so) female education 
as proscribed by their religious codes. Since the spread of English education, some people have 
begun to recognises its importance. Educated people now generally try to get some education 
for their girls. They either send them to zenana classes formed by mission ladies and held at 
the private residences of son e men, or ask these ladies to teach tlieii girls at their own houses. 
But these ladies are available only in cities and large towns, and not everywhere. Some 
reforming societies have also got a school here and there, as, for instance, the Arya Samaj at 
Lahore has got a girls’ school. Educated men sometimes teach their own girls or get up a school 
for them on subscriptions paid by themselves. The education imparted to the girls of educated 
men is generally of a secular nature. Their course of instruction comprises books on history, 
geography, arithmetic, literature, &e. Books on morality and duties are also taught. The 
orthodox people also sometimes, though rarely, send their girls to these schools or get them 
educated at home. Our widows also in some cases, which of course are very few, get some 
education. But the instruction imparted to the widows and the girls of orthodox men is 
generally purely of a religious character. It is given to the widows purposely to enable them 
to read their religious books for themselves and lead lives of piety. 

Among the Muhammadan indigenous instruction for girls is more extensive than among 
the Hindus. Muhammadans of the higher and middle classes generally secure some education 
for their gills; they are taught either by the mulla of the mosques, who teaches generally all the 
girls of the neighbourhood in which the mosque is situated, or by a special mulla engaged for 
the purpose by several men together. Their education, except in some isolated cases, is strictly 
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religious. They are taught nothing but portions of the Kuran by rote. They are also taught 
to say their prayers. The girls of the higher classes often learn some books on morality also. 
But none goes beyond the bounds of religion and morality. 

In the schools for Hindu girls, needlework and knitting also, as a rule, form part of the 
instruction. The female teacher who knows such things is enjoined to teach them to the girls. 
European ladies who attend the houses of private gentlemen also teach these things. 

Ques. 42 .—What progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls ; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? What improvements can 
you suggest ? 

Ans. 42 .—The Education Department has made some progress in instituting girls' 1 schools, 
but not so much as could be desired. The reason is not far to seek. It had to encounter 
the prejudices of the Natives against female education, which limited and retarded its progress 
in this direction. It has established no less than 150 Government girls' schools of the primary 
standard, which impart instruction in Hindi, Urdu, and Gurmukhi. Grants-in-aid are also 
given to one English and to about 162 vernacular primary schools. The instruction which is 
imparted in the Government vernacular primary schools is of a purely secular character. It is 
given in such subjects as arithmetic, history, geography, and literature through the three lan¬ 
guages mentioned above, the Hindu and Sikh girls being taught in Hindi and Gurmukhi, and the 
Muhammadan girls in Urdu and Persian. 

There is, as far as our knowledge goes, no instruction given in principles of duty and 
moral conduct in these schools. This subject is of so much importance for girls that no school 
should in our opinion be without its instruction. This will serve to make the schools popular 
and their instruction valuable. There is still a lurking belief in our community that education 
spoils the morals of a girl. To show the absurdity of this idea it is necessary that girls should 
be so instructed in the principles of morality that they may always bear an exemplary conduct 
in their after-life. 

Then they should not be made to swallow history and geography indiscriminately. The 
bare principles of the geography of India, and a little detailed information of that of the Punjab, 
together with a general knowledge of the geography of the world, will be quite sufficient for all 
purposes. Under the subject of history, an elementary history of the Punjab and India will 
answer all their objects. Big books containing detailed lists of the names of kings and battles, 
and of lakes and capes, are not only unsavoury to them but perfectly useless. Such books 
deter many girls from their study altogether. But if schools of a higher grade be established 
in course of time, a more advanced series of books on these subjects may be adopted. 

Industrial arts should be taught to them as invariably as moral principles. Needlework, 
knitting, &c., are not only popular in our society, but are universally regarded as the fit sub¬ 
jects of a lady's information. Some instruction in the science of cooking must also be impart¬ 
ed. This would be of great use to them when they become wives, for even if not fortunately 
made the drudges of the kitchen, they would with great advantage issue instructions to their 
cooks as to how a certain thing is prepared and dressed. 

In our opinion adequate arrangements have not yet been made by the Department for 
female education. There are still several towns in which no schools for girls have been estab¬ 
lished. 

It may be that in the beginning the experiment may not be attended with success, but if 
persistent efforts are made, time may bring about some changes for the better. 

Ques. 43 .— Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools? 

Ans. 43 .—We have no remarks to offer on the subject of mixed schools except that they 
are not liked by our countrymen. One and all object to girls reading in the same place with 
boys. They believe, and in most cases their belief has been verified, that bringing up girls 
and boys in the same institution has an unhealthy effect upon the morality of both. 

The educated men have also the same opinion with regard to this point. In ancient times 
when instruction was giveu to our lads with free boarding and lodging, girls' schools were 
always and in every case different from boys' schools. The nation has from time immemorial 
been accustomed to educating its boys and girls in two distinct schools. When with habit 
they have advisability on their side, it is very difficult to make mixed schools popular among 
them. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44 .—The best method of providing teachers for girls' schools is no doubt a very 
important point to be decided in connection with the education of girls. There are at present 
four normal schools for native mistresses at Lahore, Amritsar, Jullundur, and Delhi to provide 
teachers for the different schools in the province. But as a matter of fact people residing at a 
distance do not approve of the pupils of these normal schools as teachers. They have no con¬ 
fidence in their moral conduct, as they do not know them; and to send women from such dis¬ 
tances to those schools to receive instruction is very difficult. Consequently “ it has been 
determined to give up the attempt to train female teachers (at Jullundur Normal School) and to 
maintain the school as an upper department of the primary school attached to it." People 
generally like to hare their own nominees in these schools. Hence, when the question of select¬ 
ing teachers comes, their choice invariably falls upon an old pandit or mulla residing in their 
town, according as they happen to be Muhammadans or Hindus. They know all about the 
pandit or the mulla, and therefore readily repose their confidence in him. But the knowledge 
of the method of teaching and of the subjects of intruction of these mullas or pandits is next 
to nothing. They know a little Hindi and Urdu, respectively, and nothing more. The best 
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way of providing teachers under these circumstances, therefore, is to open normal schools 
at ceutral stations, and induce intelligent women of good character and family from the neigh¬ 
bourhood by means of scholarships and prizes to receive instruction in these schools. If it be, 
however, found out that hey are not so well attended as to justify their existence, then the 
people may be allowed to make their own selections, but their schools must be open to inspec¬ 
tion. The Inspector, the Assistant Inspector, and the District Inspector should quarterly, and 
oftener if possible, inspect the schools and enlighten the teachers on different points connected 
with teaching, bringing all defects in their teaching to their notice. Female Inspectors would, 
however, be more desirable, as their suggestions would be listened to more unreservedly by the 
teachers who would be of their own sex. 

• Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls' schools larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms than those to boys' schools ; and is the distinction sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —The grants to girls' schools are not larger in amount than those given to boys’ 
schools, though the number of aided primary schools for boys is smaller than that of girls' 
schools of the same caste The number of aided primary schools for boys, both English and 
vernacular, was 120 during the last year, whereas the number of aided primary schools for 
girls, both English and vernacular, was 171. But the grants from provincial revenues to 
the former amounted to Rs. 38,336 during the year, and to the latter to Rs. 37,079. There 
is no.school for the seeoiu ary education of native girls, aided or unaided, and hence we have 
not taken into consideration the grants made to boys’ schools for secondary education. There 
is, however, one aided English school for native girls at Lahore, which “ aims at teaching 
eventually to the Entrance standard," but it has not yet undergone the primary school examina¬ 
tion. 

The grants to girls' schools are not, in the next place, given on less onerous terms. The 
same conditions are required of both the boys and the girls’ schools. There is only this little 
difference, that while inspection is enforced in boys' schools, it is not enforced in girls’ schools. 
But we think that the ru.es of giving grants to girls' schools should be relaxed in some essen¬ 
tial points, and the conditions that are now exacted in making a grant should not be stringently 
required to be fulfilled. In the present state of things, girls' schools need much encourage¬ 
ment and indulgence, and it would be simply defeating the scope and purpose with a view to 
which grants are made to place girls' and boys’ schools on a par in this respect. 

The distinction between the grants for girls’ schools and those for boys' schools is, as far as 
we know, sufficiently mar red. Grants given for one class of schools cannot be appropriated to 
the other.class. 

Ques. 46. —In the promotion of female education, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies; and liow far would it be possible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —European ladies have not taken much share in the promotion of education 
among native girls and ladies in our province. Only mission ladies take any share at all, and 
they are not to be found except in cities aiid large towns. Their services are availed of only 
sparingly by the people. The orthodox people do not allow them access to their houses, think¬ 
ing that their houses are polluted by the contact. The other people also do not much benefit 
by them. They know that the primary object, of these ladies is the spread of Christianity, 
and hence they do not like to see their girls educated by them lest they imbibe the principles 
of that religion-. 

Another obstacle in the way of these ladies making much progress in this direction is 
their ignorance of Hindi, the real vernacular of the province. They generally all know Urdu 
and English, which the people do not need and understand ; all they want is instruction through 
Hindi, and this all of them are not able to give. Then, again, the well-to-do people are only 
able to call them to their houses, for none but these can afford the accommodation of tables 
and chairs. The other classes can neither afford these luxuries, nor are in the habit of using 
these pieces of furniture. 

It would be impossible to increase the interest which ladies might take in this cause till 
our ladies and girls appreciated and responded to it, and they cannot be expected to respond 
to it till they are assured that education is not the means of converting them. It is necessary 
that these ladies should part with their primary object of proselytism and educate our women 
for education’s sake. Furthermore, they should teach them through Hindi, which they do 
not only learn soon by reason of its phonetic and scientific characters, but which they daily 
speak. Besides, they look upon Hindi as a sacred language on account of its association with 
the Devanagari characters, the characters of Sanskrit, which is regarded as the language of 
gods. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you have 
already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational system as it has been 
hitherto administered ? What suggestions have you to make for the remedy of such de- 
fects. 

Ans. 47. —One defect in the present educational system is that there are no annual exa¬ 
minations held of the ecllege classes. When the Delhi College was in existence, annual 
departmental examinations of both the college and the upper school classes were held. The 
college is never, and the upper schools are every rarely, inspected by the Inspectors, and the 
consequence often is that the teachers and professors do not finish the University courses by the 
time of the examination. They therefore pass most hurriedly through the remaining work in 
the course of one or two nnonths before the examination. The students are sometimes so much 
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overworked at this time that all cannot sustain the strain of hard work and give way to ill 
health. When the Department held annual examinations, the Director always prescribed 
beforehand the amount of work that was to be done during one year, and the professor or 
teacher had to pass through that work whether he willed or not. We are therefore of 
opinion that, in order to ensure against the neglect of their duties by the professors, the same 
examinations must be again instituted. The upper schools must be inspected also. 

Hitherto the college (for there is only one college in our province) has been practically 
regarded as having nothing to do with the Department except in name. Not only are the 
annual examinations above mentioned dropped, but no supervision of even the slightest kind 
is ever exercised. It is, perhaps, presumed that the college professors do not require any such 
thing. But we are of opinion that sometimes college professors neglect their duties quite as 
much as, if not more than the teachers of schools. It is necessary, therefore, we believe, that 
the Director should, if possible, now aud then go to the college, not regularly to inspect it, 
but to acquaint himself as to how it is going on, and how the professors are doing their work. 
Again, there are at present no home or weekly examinations held in any school or college 
that we know of. They were invariably held in the colleges before the Delhi College came to 
nothing, but since then the system has been allowed to die out. They served to accustom the 
students to examinations, and to acquaint them with all their technicalities, as well as, what is 
more important, to teach them how to answer a question definitely. Their necessity can be 
fully realised when it is remembered how many students, though well informed, fail simply 
because they do not know how to answer questions properly. To lessen, therefore, the number 
of such failures, it is necessary that the Director should draw the attention of the College Princi¬ 
pal and of the head masters of district schools to the necessity of these examinations and advise 
them to hold them in their schools. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high education 
in your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —There is only one institution for high education in our province, and expendi¬ 
ture incurred by Government on it is not unnecessary. 

Ques. 49. —Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places of in¬ 
struction already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or other assistance adequately supply 
the educational wants of the people ? 

Ans. 49. —There is no Government institution that we know of which has been set up 
in a locality where a place of instruction already existed which could, by grant-in-aid or other 
assistance, adequately meet the wants of the people of that locality. There are only a few 
places in the Punjab, and those are large cities, where a Government and a mission institution 
of the same order exist side by side, but one of them alone cannot supply the wants of the 
people of those localities. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Education 
Department take too exclusive an interest in high education? Would beneficial results be 
obtained by introducing into the Department more men of practical training in the art of 
teaching and school management ? 

Ans. 50. —As far as our experience goes, we do not think there is any truth in the state¬ 
ment that officers of the Education Department take too exclusive an interest in higher educa¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, they take too little in our province : all their anxieties and cares are for 
secondary and primary education. They do not, we are disposed to believe, bestow even one 
moment's attention on higher education, except, perhaps, the Director, who, as head of the 
Department, must of necessity sometimes think of it. Of course the tone of the Department 
will be much improved by the introduction of more men of practical training in school man¬ 
agement into it. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or monitorsin force in your province? If so 
please state how it works. 

Ans. 51. The system of pupil-teachers is not, as far as we know, in force in Government 
schools. It is to be seen to some extent in indigenous and mission schools, where it does not 
work well so far as efficiency of instruction is concerned. It is resorted to invariably for want 
of a sufficient number of teachers or funds to employ teachers. It has always this drawback, 
that the pupil-teacher has to neglect his own studies for want of time if he does the work 
of teaching well, and vice versa. The lowest classes, then, which are generally taught by 
pupil-teachers, need an intelligent teacher more than the higher classes, for it is the teachers 
of the lowest classes who determine the tests that are to guide the students ever after 
throughout their students’ career. In those indigenous institutions in which this system is 
in full vogue, it is always seen that boys of low classes do not make much progress, and that 
their progress, whatever of it they make, is not sure and solid. 

Ques. 52, —Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools unnecessarily 
or prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. There is no such tendency at present in our province. It was some years ago 
once evinced by the Inspector of Rawalpindi Circle, but it was duly checked by the Director, 
who did not sanction the recommendations. In the Punjab there are very few secondary schools, 
while the demand for education is increasing every year. Hence no attempt to raise primary 
into secondary schools can here be premature or unnecessary at ieast for some time to come. 

If it, however, be found in any case that this tendency is evinced to an inordinate extent, 
there is, in our opinion, no necessity of taking any special measures to check it. It will be 
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cheeked by itself when ike secondary school will be star!el. If the tendency should be 
premature, the school wou d not be attended by a sufficient number of scholars to justify its 
existence; if not, it would he properly attended and availed of by the people. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary according to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Ans. 53. —The rate of fees should vary according to the means of the parents or guar¬ 
dians of a pupil in the secondary schools ; only college fees, as at present, should be a fixed sum 
for all. The higher and wealthier classes do not already receive higher education in our pro¬ 
vince, and to make the rate of fees vary according to their incomes will be to repel instead of 
attract them. In the secondary schools in our province the rates of fees vary according to 
the income of a pupil's parents above a minimum sum below which there can be no reduction 
whatever. But in our opinion either this minimum should also he done away with and the 
fees solely regulated by incomes, or it should be so fixed as not to practically preclude any 
large number of students from taking advantage of those schools. Pees in the primary 
schools must also be fixed, but the sum must he as low as possible. In village primary schools 
the fee, if possible, must be taken in kind. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education in your province reached such a.stage as 
to make the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have schools been opened by men of 
good position as a means of maintaining themselves? 

Ans. 54. —The demand for high education in the Punjab has not yet reached such a stage 
as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one. Nor do we know of any gentleman 
of good position who has opened a school as a means of earning his livelihood. We have 
detailed its causes in our answers to various questions. But there is one cause to which we 
have not alluded above, and it is the paucity of institutions for higher education in this pro¬ 
vince. It is a law that a targe supply always stimulates a large demand, and it applies to 
education quite as much as to commodities. Many of our countrymen, it is well known, are 
averse to sending their children to distant colleges to receive education, but they would be 
very glad to educate them if they could avail themselves of an institution near home. One 
college for the Punjab is indeed very little. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assigning 
grants according to the results of periodical examinations should be applied ? What do you 
regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —In mahajani and other village schools the experiment of paying grants by 
results should be first tried. In the early stages of the experiment the grant should he 
awarded according to the number of students a paudha, or teacher, can collect in his school, and 
gradually the system of paying according to the result of the prescribed examination should 
be introduced. But, even when this is done, the chief condition should be that the average 
attendance shall not fall below a certain number. 

Ques. 57 —To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant-in-aid 
should amount, under ordinary circumstances, in the case of colleges and schools of all 
grades ? 

Ans. 57. —Tbe grant-in-aid should, under ordinary circumstances, amount to half the 
gross expense in the case of colleges and schools for hoys, and to a little more, if possible, in 
the case of schools for girls, till at last female education has made some progress and become 
popular. According to the grant-in-aid regulations at present in force, a grant amounting 
to half the gross expense .s the maximum, and as a general rule this is very seldom given. 

Ques. 58. —What dc you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can be effi¬ 
ciently taught as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58. —The maximum number of pupils which can, in our opinion, be efficiently taught 
by one instructor in the case of colleges is 40, while that in the case of schools is 25. A 
college professor has simply to deliver his lectures, without much caring that every student 
understands him, for it is understood in the case of college students who are grown-up men 
that they will question him where they find that they cannot follow him. But a school 
teacher will have to assure himself at every step that every student of his class understands 
him. The latter has therefore to look after every boy, whereas for the former it is quite 
sufficient to look after the majority. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term or by the 
month ? 

Ans. 59 .—In our opinion college fees should he paid by the month, and not by the term. 
If they were to be paid by the term, some students will have to leave the college on account 
of their.not being able to pay them in a lump sum. But if they were to be paid by the 
month, nobody will feel it a burden, but would go ou paying it as easily bis other 
monthly expenses; besides monthly payments are consonant with the habits of the people of 
this country. 

Ques. 60 ,—Does a strict interpretation of the principle' of religious neutrality require the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of colleges and schools? 

Ans. 60. —A strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality does not, in 
our opinion, require that Government should withdraw from the direct management of schools 
and colleges. This principle is not at all disturbed in colleges and schools as at: present 
administered. We know that some people charge Government with breaking that principle in 
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not exercising proper discretion in the selection of science professors, who, often being atheists, 
instil atheistical beliefs in the minds of their pupils. But we are disposed to believe that 
atheistical tendencies in students of science is not so much the consequence of similar tenden¬ 
cies in their teachers as of the study itself, unaccompanied as it is with studies having a 
counteracting effect. We have no reason to suppose that these teachers themselves have been 
purposely sent to atheistical professors to imbibe their beliefs, while we have every reason to 
think that they come by these beliefs in the same way as their teachers, viz., by the study of 
physical science itself, whose exclusive study creates materialistic tendencies as that of mental 
science creates spiritual ones. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution of University professorships would have an 
important effect in improving the quality of high education? 

Ans. 61. —We do not think the institution of U Diversity professorships would have a very 
important effect in improving the quality of high education ; but some slight effect it will no 
doubt have. The general standard of instruction in the institution would neutralise the good 
effect of those professors, if not actually drag them to its own level. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at any stage 
of school.education, on the results of public examinations extending over tbe entire province ? 
In what cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —It is not, in our opinion, desirable that promotions from class to class should at 
any stage of school education depend on tbe results of public examinations extending over the 
whole province. Such a measure would sometimes deprive from promotion, and perhaps from 
education, those students who deserve it on other considerations. There are such examinations 
in our province at present— 

(1) The Lower Primary Examination. 

(2) The Upper Primary Examination. 

(3) The Middle School Examination. 

The two first are conducted orally by Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors separately for 
each school. A student failing to pass the first is never promoted to the upper primary school, 
and so with regard to the second. Three such bars within the school course have a retarding 
effect on education. • They place the Government schools, where promotions exclusively depend 
upon them, at great disadvantage in comparison to mission schools where no such restriction 
exists. We have no objection to the institution of pnblic examinations, for they invariably 
carry many beuefits in their train; but we surely object to the principle of promotion depend¬ 
ing exclusively upon success in these examinations. Students who pass these examinations 
should, no doubt, be promoted, hut others also whom the head master may recommend should 
he given promotion. There should, however, he this difference between the two kinds of 
students, that those who pass the examination should get scholarships, subject of course to the 
conditions that are in force, whereas the others should get none. Promotion from such classes 
as cannot be examined by public examinations should be left in the hands of the school 
authorities. But in the case of such classes as can be thus examined, the school authorities 
should be allowed the privilege of recommending for promotion any student or students who 
may have failed in the examinations, hut whom they regard from their knowledge of him or 
them iu the class as deserving of it. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your province 
to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave it improperly, from bein»- 
received into another ? What are the arrangements which you would suggest ? 

Ans. 63. —Yes; there are arrangements between Government schools and colleges of our 
province by which hoys expelled from one institution are not received into another. But 
students expelled from Government schools are often taken in mission schools, and vice versa. 
These arrangements, however, are not of such a nature as to preclude all possibility, even pro¬ 
bability, of fraud. When a student having left, or having been expelled from, a school, woes to 
another for admission, he is generally asked to produce a discharge certificate from the head of 
the former institution. If he fails to produce one, or to account for his leaving that school 
satisfactorily, he is not admitted. But sometimes expelled students account for their leaving 
by fabricating stories, and thereby imposing upon the head (or some other man who admits 
students) of the institution some such thing as that they left owing to their domestic circum¬ 
stances. To ensure against sueh- frauds, we would suggest that the production of discharge 
certificates should be strictly insisted upon. But if any student offers any excuse as to his not 
being able to take a discharge certificate from his head master under the circumstances in 
which he left, the head master should be written to and asked how that student left his school. 
Upon the favourable or unfavourable answer of the head master should his admission or other¬ 
wise depend. The suggestion above made should be applied to cases of a very serious nature 
only. In dther eases the student should he admitted on condition of keeping a good character 
for a certain period; otherwise many a student would, by reason of an accidental misbehaviour 
be deprived of education altogether. . 

Ques. 64.—- In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one college in each province as a model to other colleges; and if so, under what 
limitations or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —Yes. It would he desirable for Government to retain one college in even- 
province as a model to other colleges. This college should he under competent management 
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and have an efficient staff It should be maintained till the spread of liijjli education has 
assured Government that private or aided institutions have sufficiently imbibed the spirit of the 
desired standard of instruction to allow it to go down. 

Ques. 65. — How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be employed 
in colleges educating up to the 13. A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —It is not in our opinion necessary to employ European professors in college 
education up to the B.A. standard where Natives of good education are available, such as in 
Bengal. But in our province it would be necessary for some time to employ one English 
professor to teach English literature, native professors of other subjects being easily procurable. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed or likely to be employed in colleges under 
native management? 

Ans. 66. —One English professor for English literature is likely to be employed for some 
time to come in colleges under native management in the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces. The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, which is exclusively under 
native management, has a European professor. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your province (e.g., 
the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment in the matter of English education ? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how far have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —We do not think the circumstances of any class of the people in our province 
require any special treatment in the matter of English education. 

The Muhammadans no doubt receive English education less readily and less extensively than 
the Hindus, and this is due mainly to their religious prejudices and partly also to their social 
and political life. But happily these religious prejudices of theirs are being of late greatly 
diminished, and we now find in them a change for the better. 

To make any special arrangement for them would be to retard this change of feelings and 
to perpetuate their prejudices and make them still more backward in the course of progress. 
Fair competition, unaided and unfettered by any advantages or disadvantages to any class of 
the competitors, would alone stimulate them to exercise themselves, if anything is calculated to 
stimulate them at all. Besides, special arrangements would be ruinous for the Muhammadans 
or other such classes from another point of view. While they would incite the other com¬ 
petitors to exert themselves still more, they would serve to keep them stationary. The other 
competitors would, therefore, be always ahead of them in the long run, for it is nothing but a 
law of nature that the strongest and the swiftest should eventually win the race. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government be justified in withdrawing from any existing 
school or college, in places where any class of the population objects to attend the only alter¬ 
native institution on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Ans. 68.— If religious instruction in the alternative institution be of only one kind and 
compulsory for all students, Government would not be justified in withdrawing from its schools 
or colleges with due regard to the principle of strict religious neutrality. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under native management compete successfully with 
.corresponding institutions under European management ? 

Ans. 69. —Yes; schools and colleges under native management can successfully compete 
with corresponding institutions under European management, only if their staff he efficient. 
The Metropolitan Institution at Calcutta is an instance of such a kind of college. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in your province more 
onerous and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —We have detailed such of the conditions as we think are more onerous than 
necessary in our answer No. 19. 


SAMDASS, 
President ', Ary a Samaj. 


DWARKA DASS, 

Secretary, Arya Samaj. 


Statement made on behalf of the Members of the Sat SabhX Society, Lahore. 

Ques. 1 .—Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion on the 
subject of education in India, and in what province your experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—My connection was with the Sat Sabha and other schools, and the interest I have 
taken in the private and public education of the people. My experience is limited to the 
province of the Punjab. 

Ques. 2 .—Do you think that in your province the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the requirements of the commu¬ 
nity ? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of administration, or in the course 
of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —No; the system of primary education in the province has not been placed on a 
sound ba-is for the following reasons :— 

(I) There is a want of morality in the books used in primary education, the result of 
which is that as soon as the student learns a few books he begins to despise his 
friends and relatives, &e, 
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(II) Want o£ teaching industrial arts and agriculture, without which education does no 
good to agriculturists and others—on the other hand, it makes them worthless. 

(III) Disappointment naturally results after gaining tuition for six or seven years when 

the position of a pupil becomes worse; he is not allowed by his guardians to con¬ 
tinue his studies in school, and, on the other hand, he has not gained a sufficient 
knowledge to get employment and to support himself and family. His natural 
propensities are awakened for higher enjoyments, best kind of food and clothing, 
and a strong hatred towards the imperfect, and what he considers despised, profes¬ 
sion of his forefathers leads him to a miserable life. 

(IV) There is not a single instance, I believe, in which a student of a village school has 

ever entered into a successful career of life. 

(V) The principle of the Education Department to admit students from all classes, like 
sweepers, kkanjars, or chamars, keeps back respectable men from sending their sons 
to such schools, where, in addition to want of moral education, they are likely to 
imbibe the habits and characters of low men. 

Primary education should be given in the mother-tongue, the Punjabi: now, it is being 
given in a foreign tongue, the Urdu. By instructing a pupil in a foreign tongue, through the 
medium of another similarly foreign one, the student is thrown into a perplexity, for 
reasons plainly obvious. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, 
or by particular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? 
Are any classes practically excluded from it ,• and if so, from what causes ? What is the atti¬ 
tude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every class 
of society ? 

Ans. 3. —In our province, like other parts of India, primary education is chiefly sought 
for by persons who wish to get employment for their sons. 

The wandering classes like Harnis and Sansis, and such others, hold aloof from education 
because they seem fond of wandering, thieving, and robbing the travellers. Sweepers, chamars , 
(himnas, are practically excluded from education, as neither Hindus nor Muhammadans allow 
them to sit by them, or to come in contact with them, from their being of a low caste. 

Influential classes wish that all the professional classes should give their sons instruction 
in their own profession, which will thus be improved in course of time, and all classes that 
have no profession to follow should receive education in general science, &c. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province ? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the 
instruction given in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What fees are taken from the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are 
their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made for training or providing masters in 
such schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and wbat is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given? How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —The Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1877-78 gives the number 
of indigenous schools to be 5,381, containing 61,818 pupils, but in my opinion there are as 
many more. These schools are of five sorts :— 

(1) Schools kept by Pandhas, Bhais, and Mullas, who charge a pice a boy per week, and 

in addition receive food and something on festivals and other ceremonies. 

(2) Schools established by private subscriptions and endowments, where a number of 

teachers are employed, and the people are not only taught gratuitously, but some 
provision is often made for their food and clothing. 

(3) Schools established by respectable persons for the instruction of their own children 

wherein a Hindi or Persian teacher is employed. In such schools the boys from 
the neighbourhood are also admitted. 

(4) Self-supporting schools, where a teacher of some repute establishes or opens a school 

in a populous part of a city or town; his support rests altogether on fees charged 
on the boys. 

(5) Schools of private individuals who devote themselves to teaching the pupils for the 

public benefit, or as a meritorious act. 

No. 1 and a few of the others follow the old village system of teaching the boys one by 
one, and have no fixed course for their guide. 

The Pandhas teach in the Lunde character and the multiplication table as far as 30 x 10. 
The Bhais teach Gurmukhi ; the Mullas Persian. As the teachers depend on the pupils for 
their support, the discipline in such schools cannot be said to be good. The fees in schools of 
the last three or four classes do not exceed 8 annas. No fees are taken at the Sat Sabha School 
at Lahore, where English, Urdu or Persian, Gurmukhi, drawing plans, and surveying with 
chain and compass or theodolite, &c., are taught gratuitously. 

The masters of such schools are not generally selected from any particular class. Some 
of them have excellent qualifications, but some have only a poor education. Government has 
established normal schools for training masters for the schools. If they are well supervised, 
they may be turned to good account as part of the system of national education, provided the 
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teachers allow such supervision. The masters are willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given. In my opinion the grant-in-aid system has not 
been extended to indigenous schools; when applied for, the application was rejected. 

Qnes. 5. —What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a boy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualifying for the public service, with boys educated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —My experience leads me to think that the value of home instruction can never 
be equal to that of public instruction, provided the teachers bear a good moral character, and 
provided also that morality be taught in public schools; but the present system of giving no 
moral instruction in public schools, and taking no notice of the private good or bad conduct of 
a teacher, gives home instruction superiority over the public instruction. 

Very few really good private schools are in existence in comparison with the public 
schools, and the number of boys educated at home able to compete on equal terms at exami¬ 
nations qualifying for the public service with boys educated at schools is too small, as can be 
judged from the number of private students who have passed the Entrance and other exami¬ 
nations during the last 20 years. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumerate the private agen¬ 
cies which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6. —The number of private schools in the province for the supply of elementary 
instruction in rural districts is very small indeed, and wherever such schools do exist they are 
purely intended for religious instruction, and not to prepare students for public service and pro¬ 
fessional callings. There are some schools in towns chiefly for instruction in arithmetic in 
Lunde characters, but their usefulness is next to nothing in comparison with the mathematical 
system of the public schools. 

Except the indigenous and mission schools, there are no other agencies existing for pro¬ 
moting primary instruction. 

Qnes. 7.— How far in your opinion can funds assigned for primary education in rural 
districts be advantageously administered by District Committees or Local Boards? What are 
the proper limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies? 

Ans. 7. —In my opinion funds assigned for primary education in rural districts can ad¬ 
vantageously be administered by District Committees presided over by the European district 
officers. 

The full control of inspection in the district schools should be left to the European 
district officer, under the control and direction of the Punjab University. The office of the 
Director and Inspectors will not be required when the University is created. This will save 
about half the expenditure of the Education Department, which the University can apply 
to other important objects cf public utility connected with the education of the province. At 
present the system of direction and inspection is too expensive. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal 
Committees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision of elementary in¬ 
struction in towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, what security would you suggest 
against the possibility of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —All schools in towns where there are Municipalities, and all village schools, should 
be under the full control cf the District Committees which exist in each district of the 
Punjab. Any deficiency which may occur should be made up from surplus of other towns 
through the University. 

Qnes. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools ? What is the present social status of village schoolmasters ? Do 
they exert a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can you suggest measures other than 
increase of pay for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The selection and appointment of village schoolmasters must rest with the 
European district officers. These schoolmasters should always be the residents of the locality 
or the district, and before their appointment full evidence of their good moral character should 
be taken through local officers ; this will obviate the defect in the present system of selecting 
teachers without reference! to their moral character. The present social status of village 
schoolmasters is very low; they exert very little, if any, beneficial influence in the villages. 
But by allowing them some share in the village management or in Municipalities, their social 
status would be improved without increase of pay. 

Ques. 10. —What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? 
Should any special means be adopted for making the instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —Arithmetic, mensuration, the art of agriculture, domestic economy, and differ¬ 
ent professions. Books containing the above subjects and sanitary rules must be composed to 
make those subjects efficient. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people; and il not, are the schools on that account less useful and popular? 

Ans. 11.'— The vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of our province is not the 
dialect of the people; and cn that account the schools, far from being a blessing, are in a way 
a curse to the people, because as soon as a boy learns to read and write Persian or Urdu, he 
begins to despise his profession, and goes out in search of employment in Government offices. 
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If lie succeeds in his pursuit, he thinks himself lucky; hut thousands are not able to get 
employment, and go. out begging and humbugging the world rather than go to their shops. 
Had they learned their mother-tongue, and through it their professions, they would have gone 
to their business, and in that case their education would have been a blessing to them. As 
long as boys get their education in a foreign tongue only, their old thought—that they were 
learning merely for the sake of getting employment in public offices—takes a still deeper 
root; but when they are taught their mother-tongue, the Punjabi, and their profession along 
with it, they will leave off their old ideas and will think of their professions. There is another 
evil in the introduction of Urdu into the courts. Sometimes a judge does not understand 
what the parties say, and the Punjabis, who have seldom heard people speak Urdu, eanuot 
understand what the judge says. They sometimes take ikldl for in Mr, and vice versa ; and in 
a court where the mother tongue of the province is neglected, there is a possibility of failing 
in the administration of justice. 

In Bengal, the Bengali is the court language of the province; in Gujarat, Gujarathi; in 
Sind, Sindhi; and in Hindustan proper, Hindustani. It cannot be understood why Punjabi 
cannot be made the court language of the Punjab. It is an easy language, can be written 
as fast as any other character, and will be cheaper to Government than Urdu or Hindi. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results suitable in your opinion for the promo¬ 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —In my opinion the system of payment by results is suitable for the promotion 
of education amongst a poor and ignorant people. 

Ques. 13.— Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
schools ? 

Ans. 13. —No fees should be taken from agriculturists, who already pay a percentage 
to the school funds, but from all others it should be taken. The rate of fees must certainly 
be lowered. 

Ques. 14. —Will you favour the Commission with your views-—first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased ; and, secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —The number of primary schools can be increased by an increased grant in 
money, and can be rendered more efficient by supplying them with trained teachers of a good 
moral character. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which a Government institution of the higher 
order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without aid, without injury to 
education, or to any interests which it is the duty of Government to protect? 

Ans. 16. —They might be transferred to the control of the Punjab University. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —The gentlemen able to come forward and aid public instruction have already 
subscribed largely to the Punjab University Fund, which now amounts, it is believed, to 
Rs. 3,50,000. It is not likely they can do more in the establishment of schools and colleges 
upon the grant-in-aid system. The gentlemen who carry on public schools will be certainly 
glad to come forward for the affiliation of their schools to the Punjab University upon the 
grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local authority having control of public money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw after a given term of years from the main¬ 
tenance of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to stimu¬ 
late private effort in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a 
private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —If the Government withdraw from the maintenance of any higher institution 
in the Punjab, education will not be injured, provided the Punjab University is prepared to 
take over charge, and the school fund is made over to that institution for the purpose. 

Ques. 20. —How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, one 
of practical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Government aid and inspection from any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

Ans. 20. —The present educational system is of perfect neutrality, but it is full of disad¬ 
vantages. I think all moral principles that are common to all religions should be taught in 
schools and colleges; this will improve the moral character of the student, which is generally 
below the standard, and at the same time it will not be prejudicial to any particular sect, the 
tenets taught being common to all religions. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools 
and colleges for the education of their children ? How far is the complaint well founded that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such education ? What is the rate of fees payable 
for higher education in your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —The upper and middle classes mostly; after them the lower classes avail them¬ 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges. The complaint that wealthy classes do not 
pay enough for education is unfounded. The fees fixed by the Education Department are fully 
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charged. The rate of fees charged for higher education in the Punjab is Rs. 5, which is quite 
adequate. 

Ques. 22. —Can you idduce any instance of a proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees ? 

Ans. 22. —There are proprietary schools, but no college. The Sat Sabha schools, Pandit 
Ishri Persliad's Hindu School, Pandit Gunga Din’s Hindu School at Lahore, and a Muham¬ 
madan school at Delhi, art proprietary or self-supporting schools. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a non-Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government 
institution ? If so, under what conditions do you consider that it might become so? 

Ans. 23. —In my op nion it is not possible for a non-Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government 
institution. It might become so if it were placed under similar favourable circumstances with 
respect to the efficiency ol teachers and grant of scholarships to boys. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ans. 25.—The educated Natives in the Punjab do not readily find remunerative employ¬ 
ment. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information? 

Ans. 26. —No. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to the Entranc Eexamination of the University ? If so, are you 
of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education in secondary 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27. —No. 

Ques. 28. — Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country ? If you think so, what do you regard as the causes of this state 
of things, and what remedies would you suggest? 

Ans. 28. —The number is certainly very large when compared with the requirements of 
the country. Large numbers of pupils going for the Entrance examination prove a great 
interest in education. No remedy seems to be required to prevent this good tendency in this 
direction. 

Ques. 30. —Is municipal support at present extended-to grant-in-aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary <:r other bodies; and how far is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Municipal support, I think, is very rarely given to mission schools, though it is 
given to other schools. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for this purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —Normal schools are needed for the purpose of giving sufficient training for 
teachers in secondary schools. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspection pursued in your province ? In what 
respect is it capable of in provement? 

Ans. 32. —At present the schools are inspected by the Inspectors of Circles and District 
Inspectors of Schools. It can be improved if the duty of inspection be entrusted to the district 
local officers, as they hav 3 greater influence over the people thau an ordinary Inspector can have. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans. 34. —The text-books in use in all schools, especially the Government schools, are not 
quite suitable. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Government colleges and schools? Have you any suggestions to 
make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39.— In the course of Government schools, definite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral conduct occupies no place, but a little of moral philosophy is taught in 
the colleges. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students in the 
schools or colleges in your province ? Have you any suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —Several sports are introduced for the physical exercise of students. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the province with which you are 
acquainted ; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41. —There is very little of indigenous instruction for girls compared with the mass 
of the people in the Pun jab, and its character is both secular and religious. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools fos 
girls j and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them? What improvement! 
can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —The progress made by the Education Department in the matter of female 
education is very poor. The instruction is given in Punjabi or Gurmukhi, Hindi and Urdu, 
Teaching in needlework, lace-making, and other such work is a desideratum, 

?nnj*b. U3 
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Ques. 43 .—Have you any remarks to make on the subject o£ mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43 .— Mixed schools will never suit nor flourish in this country. 

Ques, 44 .—What is the best method of providing teachers for girls? 

Ant. 41.—Teachers for girls ought to be selected from the good-conduct females trained 
at the Female Normal School at Lahore. 

BIHARI LALL, 

Secretary, Sat Sabhd, Punjab. 

Lahore, 

The 5th June 1SS2. 


Answers to the Questions of the Commission by the Punjab Brahma Samaj. 

Ones. 1. _Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion on the 

subject of' education in India, and in what province your experience has been gained. 

i _The members of the Samaj have had various opportunities of forming an opi¬ 

nion on the subject of education in this province. Some of them have been teachers in 
Government schools, some examiners, some are connected with the colleges, some are founders 
of schools and literary societies, some are editors of English, Hindi, and Urdu journals and 
newspapers, while almost all of them, being educated men, have taken a special interest in 
educational questions. The leading members, ministers, and missionaries of the Samaj have 
been instrumental in the diffusion of useful knowledge among the people. The members of 
the Samaj belong to different parts of the Punjab, and some of them also to the North- 
Western Provinces and Bengal; they are therefore acquainted with the educational require¬ 
ments of the province. The missionaries of the Samaj visit the people, delivering lectures, 
holdino- conversation, &c. Thus the Samaj has general information on most of the educational 
questions of the day. The experience of the members has been gained chiefly in the Punjab, 
though of some in other provinces also. 

Ones. 2. _Do you think that in your province the system of primary education lias been 

placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the requirements of the commu¬ 
nity ? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of administration, or in the course 

of instruction ? . , 4-y, jY .... . -re i • i i 

y l, is 2. _The system of primary education in tins province is far from being based on 

a sound basis. First, because the medium of instruction is a language which is neither the 
national language of the people, nor such as is calculated to raise the nation, intellectually and 
morally to a level with other civilised nations, for it does not possess those facilities which 
other national languages of India do. It is based on two foreign classics, and is written in 
characters which are most difficult 1 and imperfect. Second, because a great portion of the 
time of the students is wasted in acquiring knowledge, up to a very high standard, of a foreign 
hnomafe as Persian is, which hardly possesess any material for enlarging the objective 
knowledge or cultivating the mental faculties of the students. The compulsory learning of 

this lan ”uaW, not only in the high and the middle schools, but also in the primary schools, 

at the 'sacrifice of more useful knowledge, is the greatest drawback m the system of popular 
education of this province. Third, because, for the above reasons, there is a great waste of 
time in receiving primary and secondary instructions through the Urdu and Persian languages. 
The same amount of real or useful knowledge which is now gained in eight years could be 
gained in three years if it were imparted through the Hindi Bliasha and the Devnagari 

i The orthographical difficulty of the Arabic characters is owing to the same sound being represented by more 
than one lotter, for instance tile sound of “ t ” is represented by two letters e> Bnd A> • 


that of 

is represented by three letters nnd * 

„ of 

is »j 

by four letters j \ and £> • 

„ of “h” 

is „ 

by two letters £ and g ; 

„ of “a” 

is >» 

by „ t aud ^; 


Hence for cacli word iu which these sounds occur, the student must commit to memory the particular symbol in vogue 
in it to represent that sound. Again, the forms of the characters representing several of the sounds are identical, for 
instance the symbol representing the sounds b, p, t, s, h, n, h, y, i, e, in the middle of a word or joined letters is the 
common stroke a , eg., the word “ seen” is written thus ( _ r . This single symbol can represent (as proved by the law 

of oermutation) above 700 words (!), the distinction being only maintained by means of dots; but as in practice the 
dots are often omitted or misplaced, the ambiguity is never removed. Even with a particular series of dots, the same 
symbol can express several sounds; thus, the same symbol ^ with three dots on the top and two below may mean 
“teen” “time,” “tayan,” “ tayim,” “ tayiii” “ yntan,” “ yatin,” “ yntun,” &c. In printing (or rather lithographing, 
for Persian character* are not well suited to printing) the dots are generally used; but unless one cun recognise a 
word bv the prac ice of a number of years, or from the context, one cannot always pronounce it correctly ; foreign 

words written in Persian characters become altogether illegible, for it is difficult to determine to which of the strokes 

written closely together the dot. or dots belong. Hut in printing also the diacritical marks for the short sounds of a, 

■ t< called zabar zer, pesh, respectively, are never used in Urdu or Persian language. Hence, taking these sounds also 
into account, the single symbol mentioned above can stand for above 2,000 words 1 There is no room for any such 
difficulty or ambiguity in the Devnftgari characters, in which every sound lias a separate 

The Arabic characters are imperfect, inasmuch as they do not contain distinct symbols tor several of the articu¬ 
late sounds, for Instance the vowel sounds i, t, and e have only one symbol culled “ye” t_g, the vowel sounds u, oo, o, 

have one symbol to represent them, while, ns stated above, no character is provided for the short sounds a, t, and «. 
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characters. Fourth, beer use, for the above reasons, there is a great waste of educational 
funds; for the same amount of instruction could have been imparted on three-eighths of the 
present amount of expenditure by making Hindi the vehicle of instruction. Fifth, because 
the present curriculum of studies does not include practical subjects, such as agriculture, book¬ 
keeping, land-measuring, laws of health, and sanitation, &c., nor lessons on the principles of 
ethics. Sixth, because th 3 real object of primary instruction is entirely ignored both by the 
parents of the students and the educational authorities. The present system serves the only 
purpose of training up a arge number of Mmishis for Government service instead of making 
the students better cultivators, artizans, traders, and enlightened members of society, depend¬ 
ing more upon self-exertion than upon Government patronage. 

So long as the above-mentioned defects are not remedied, the system of primary educa¬ 
tion is not capable of development up to the requirements of the community in the widest 
sense of the term. 

The improvement we suggest in the course of instruction is that primary instruction may 
be given through Hindi Bhasha 1 written in the Devnagari characters, which are the most 
perfect of all the characters in use in this country, and which are used more or less and are 
well known in every province of India. It is these characters only which can be the con¬ 
necting link between the diverse vernaculars of this vast country, and the easiest and the best 
means of communication of thought, to which purpose they were applied for above a thousand 
of years with very beneficial results, and are applied even now in the Deccan and, with more 
modifications, in other provinces, and might have been applied in Upper India also had not 
the Muhammadan rulers given an undue encouragement to the Perso-Arabic characters and 
the British Government been too conservative to continue the system of the Muhammadan 
Government. As the ra lways, by facilitating physical communication, have conferred innu¬ 
merable material advantages on the populace, so are the Devnagari characters, by facili¬ 
tating intellectual communication, calculated to confer innumerable mental and moral advan¬ 
tages upon the inhabitants of this vast country. The secondary instruction may be conveyed 
through English and the court language. One of the oriental classics, Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
even Persian, may also be optionally taken up by the students at this stage of their education. 
The following subjects may comprise the range of instruction in the primary schools :— 

1. Reading and writing. 

2. Arithmetic u > to rule of three, including mental arithmetic. 

3. Method of keeping accounts. 

4. Land-measuring, 

5. Elements of agriculture and other useful arts, as well as recipes and formulae, 

medical, fliemical, and mechanical, of every-day use. 

6. Laws of health and sanitation. 

7. Moral anecdotes. 

8. Maps of the World, India, and Punjab. 

The secondary school course may be identical with the University Entrance course, with 
continuation of the practical subjects that may be commenced in the primary school. It is 
enough to hold a depart mental examination for certificate of completion of primary education. 
The next examination should be the University Entrance Examination. An intermediate 
“ Middle School examination ” seems to be superfluous. The Primary School examination 
should make the line of distinction between the mass-education and the higher education for 
Government service, &c. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, 
or by particular classes on ly ? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? 
Are any classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from what causes? What is the 
attitude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society ? 

Ans. 3. —The whole of the Hindu and Sikh sacerdotal classes, the mercantile and the 
trading classes, the artizans and the agriculturists, are “ practically excluded from primary 
instruction ” in this province, for neither the languages nor the subjects taught in the Gov¬ 
ernment primary schools ire of much practical use to them in the pursuit of their respective 
avocations. Such of them only as intend to train up their sons for service in Government 
offices avail themselves of the Government schools. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do iudigenous schools exist in your province ? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the 
instruction given in then, and the system of discipline in vogue? What fees are taken from 
the scholars ? From wliat classes are the masters of such schools generally selected, and what 
are their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made for training or providing masters 
in such schools? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4 .—Indigenous schools exist in this province to a'large extent. Every principal 
village and town has its Pandit, Pdndha, Bhai, and Maulvi teachers in proportion to the 

1 By Hindi Bhasha wo mean the popular Hindi or Hindustani as distinguished from the high or Sanskritised 
Hindi ou the one hand and the 1 ersiauised Urdu on the other. 
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different classes of population, viz., Brahmins, Kshattris, Sikhs, and Musalmans. The instruc¬ 
tions given by the Pandits, Maulvis, and Bhais are chiefly in religious books. The Pandhas 
teach mental arithemetic and Lunde Mahajani writing. The Persian indigenous schools have 
almost disappeared, as their place has been taken up by the Government primary and middle 
schools contrary to the spirit of the Educational Despatch of 1854. 

The indigenous schools can be turned to good account as part of a system of national 
education by giving grauts-in-aid to such teachers of these schools as may undertake and be 
able to teach the secular subjects that may be prescribed by Government. The best method 
to adopt for this purpose is to sanction the grant to each teacher annually, according to the 
number of students taught in the secular subjects (in addition to whatever else they may learn 
at their own desire or that of their parents or teachers) and the amount of progress made by 
each student. The progress may be reported by means of a monthly statement, and its accu¬ 
racy tested by the periodical examinations of the District Inspectors of Schools, or the members 
of the Local Board, if it be decided to entrust the management of primary schools to the 
Local Boards. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in rural 
districts be advantageously administered by District Committees or Local Boards ? What 
are the proper limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —Funds assigned for primary education in rural districts can be advantageously 
administered by District Committees or Local Boards, so far only as these committees or 
boards are composed of educated and conscientious men. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal 
Committees for support and management? Assuming that the provision of elementary in¬ 
struction in towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, what security would you suggest 
against the possibility of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. 8. —All “primary" and “secondary" schools, as well as the technical schools or 
schools of industrial arts (of which there should be one in every Municipality) situated within 
the municipal boundaries, should be entrusted to Municipal Committees for support and 
management. These committees should be bound to make such provision in their annual 
budgets for educational purposes as the officers of the Public Instruction Department may 
indicate, provided the amount does not exceed a fixed proportion of the municipal income,— 
cases of difference of opinion between the Municipal Committees and the educational authori¬ 
ties being settled by the Local Government. 

The vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of this province is not the dialect of 
the people, and the schools on that account are certainly less useful. They are popular with 
certain classes of people only, chiefly the upper ten of the Muhammadans, and some of those 
Hindus who educate their children with the object of securing employments for them in Gov¬ 
ernment vernacular offices: they are not popular with the bulk of the populace. That the 
Government schools are less useful than they might be, is evident from the fact that they are 
very little availed of by the shop-keepers, the artizans, the agriculturists, the pandits, the 
bhais, &c., who compose the bulk of the people. In fact, Urdu is not suited to the education 
of the masses. It is only of use to those who seek for Government appointments, so long as 
it is the court language, but the number of Government employes bears, and must ever bear, 
a very small proportion to the total population of the province. The effect of extending 
primary instruction through the medium of Urdu written in Perso-Arabic characters, will be 
to increase the number of such men as hawkers after Government service, but being unable 
to obtain it, are reduced to the state of paupery. The political effect of increasing a class of 
paupers is obvious. It cannot be said that the same result will follow by giving the primary 
instruction through the medium of Hindi written in the Deva Nagari characters, for (hat will 
attract a different class of men, who will understand, from the very beginning, that the object 
of their education is not to secure Government appointments. 

The reason why we prefer Hindi to Punjabi is that, in the first place, the latter is only a 
dialect of the former; and, secondly, Hindi being almost identical with easy Urdu, the change 
required will chiefly be in the characters. The greatest advantage of the Deva Nagari 
characters is, that they can be learnt in such a short time that their use will not only save a 
great amount of expenditure on primary education (which saving can be applied to increase 
the number of schools, and with them that of students), but will also attract those classes 
who are at present unable to send their children to school for jive years before the latter can 
have a smattering of Urdu, for the boys will learn to read and write through these characters 
sufficiently well for practical purposes within the course of a year. What a vast difference to 
the poor and labouring classes ! Again, the Deva Nagari characters are so unambiguous and 
legible in contradistinction to the Perso-Arabic characters, that they can be read more fluently 
and easily than the other, particularly those of the books printed in types. This is an addi¬ 
tional advantage which adds greatly to the usefulness of the Deva Nagari characters. Hence, 
in our opinion, Urdu or Hindi written in Persian characters is less useful than that written in 
Deva Nagari characters. The Gurmukhi characters, indeed, possess the same characteristics 
and advantages as the Deya Nagari characters; but as the use of the former is confined to 
this province only, and here also to a small section of the people, while that of the latter is 
universal throughout the country, and as Hindi possesses a rich vernacular literature which can 
be availed of if instruction be given through the Deva Nagari characters, we recommend the 
use of the Deva Nagari characters in educational books in preference to the Gurmukhi 
characters also, 
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Here we may casually observe thatitis the belief of many Europeans ignorant of Hindi 
that Urdu is the lingua-frinca of India ; but the fact is that so much only of Urdu is the 
ling ua-franca as is identical with Hindi. What is peculiar in Urdu, i.e., the Persian and 
Arabic words, is not understood in Bengal, Guzerat, or the Deccan, while such Sanskrit words 
as are used in Hindi are perfectly intelligible in all parts of India. The language of a Hindi 
newspaper will be understood all over India, whereas that of an Urdu newspaper only in the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and here also by those only who are acquainted with 
Persian or Urdu. Hence Hindi, and not Urdu, is the real lingua-franca of India. 

Ques. 14. —Will yo'u favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ans. 14 .—The number of primary schools can be increased by (1) extending the grant-in- 
aid system to the indigenous schools of all descriptions; (2) inviting co-operation of educated 
Natives by making them members of educational boards, honorary examiners, and inspectors. 
They will add, by their voluntary subscriptions, to the funds at present available for educational 
purposes. The primary schools can be rendered more efficient by making Deva Nagari 
characters the medium of instruction, as thereby more children will be educated, and better 
educated, than through the Persian characters in a given time, for reasons stated above. . 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or 
the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (b) boys’ 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, {d) normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —The principles of the grant-in-aid system should be more liberal than they are 
at present in the following respects 

(1) At present the gi ant never exceeds the cash income of the school, or half of its cash 

expenditure, but in this country many give more of their time gratis to teaching 
than money. Hence the value of the time of the teacher given gratis should be 
added to the small income from fees in calculating the amount of grant-in-aid pay¬ 
able. In other words the grant-in-aid should be calculated on the estimated value 
of the time of the teacher, or on the quantity and quality of instruction given, 
and the number of students, irrespective of the amount of cash income or expend¬ 
iture. 

(2) The grants-in-aid should be given to every indigenous school that may undertake to 

send its students for examination in the prescribed subjects (not books). 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of 
practical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Government aid and inspection from any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

Ans. 20 .—The educational system, as far as the Government schools and colleges are con¬ 
cerned, is of perfect neutiality between the different religions j but it is something more—it 
ignores religion altogether, and thus favours irreligion or atheism. We would therefore recom¬ 
mend that lessons on morality (chiefly translated extracts from religious scriptures of Hindus, 
Christians, and Muhammadans) and theistic moral philosophy should be made compulsory 
subjects of instruction in all Government schools and colleges. In grant-in-aid schools and 
colleges the principle of practical neutrality is rightly observed. ' 

Some are of opinion that religious instruction should be given to the students by the 
community to which they may respectively belong at an hour set apart for the purpose. This 
opinion may be good in theory ; but practically the communities have not hitherto cared, nor is 
there any reason to hope ffiat they will care in future, to impart religious instruction to the 
students of the Government schools or colleges. Besides, there are many practical difficulties 
in giving instruction to students of Government schools in sectarian and dogmatic religions, 
any attempt for which is likely to lead to a harmful result. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —Those educated in English do find remunerative employment at present, though 
such employments are gradually becoming scarce; but those educated in vernacular only do 
not even now easily get remunerative employments. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —The instruction imparted in secondary schools is calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information, but 
not sufficiently. Practical subjects, such as book-keeping, elementary principles of mechanics, 
chemistry, agriculture, m anufactures, &e., which would be useful to those who might not find 
employment in Government offices, should also, in our opinion, be taught in the secondary 
schools. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country? If you think so, what do you regard as the causes of this state 
of things, and what remedies would you suggest? 

Ans. 28. —No. 

Ques. 31— Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose ? 

Punjab. 124 
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Ans. 31. —Special normal schools would be needed for training teachers of indigenous 
schools if the grant-in-aid system be extended to them; but they are not needed for those who 
have been brought up in public schools and passed the University examinations, as we do not 
find much difference in their qualifications for teaching between those graduates and under- 
graduates who have been trained up in the Training College, and those who have not been so 
trained. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination? 

Ans. 33. —The several public societies might be asked by the Government every year to 
forward names of those educated Natives who wish to be elected honorary inspectors and 
examiners of schools with a statement of their qualifications. We believe that many will 
gladly volunteer to perform such duties. The honorary inspectors and examiners should have 
the same honours and privileges under the Government as honorary magistrates or members of 
Municipal Committees. OurSamaj can supply a number of honorary inspectors and examiners, 
if desired to do so. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard to 
examinations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily interfere with the free 
development of private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to check the development of 
natural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful vernacular literature ? 

Ans. 35. — Yes; the Middle School examination scheme is too narrow, as it makes such 
examination through Urdu and Persian compulsory. Alternatives ought to have been allowed 
for those who might wish to be examined through Hindi and Sanskrit, or Gurmukhi and 
Sanskrit, so that Sanskrit, Hindi, and Gurmukhi schools might receive at least equal encourage¬ 
ment with the Urdu and Persian schools. In the examination scheme no particular book should 
be prescribed, and it should be optional with the candidates to choose any one of the several 
classics, and of the several vernaculars of the province recognised by the University. In 
Government schools the same book need not necessarily be used throughout the province, or 
for a number of years. The Local Board may be authorised to allow the use of new books in 
Government schools in preference to the older ones, unless the educational authorities find 
anything particularly objectionable in such books. The present system of keeping a large 
number of text-books in the Government Book Depot does interfere with the production of 
a useful vernacular literature; and unless some such system as recommended above be adopted, 
the free growth of useful vernacular literature would he impeded. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education for India, what parts can, in your opinion, 
be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

Ans. o6. —The State should arrange for the supply of necessary funds from the provincial, 
local, and municipal sources, and encourage private contributions by marks of honour or other 
kinds of recognition of the services of the contributors, or by associating them with Govern¬ 
ment officers in the administration of educational affairs; it should arrange for inspections and 
examinations, prescribe the subjects for examination, grant scholarships to deserving students, 
and rewards to deserving authors ; it should, in short, generally guide education ""by proper 
control and supervision. All other administrative duties should be left to committees of edu¬ 
cated men aud private agencies. 

Ques. 39.— Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions to 
make on this subject? 

Ans. 39. —Definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct does not 
occupy any place in the course of Government colleges and schools. Our suggestions on this 
point are contained in our answer to Question 46. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? What improvements 
can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —Girls’ schools, chiefly on grant-in-aid principles, have been established in some 
principal districts, but they are not enough : such schools should be established in every district, 
even where they cannot secure private contributions. The instruction imparted in the girls’ 
schools has not yet attained to a higher standard than that of the lower primary schools for 
boys. The reasou is that girls are generally married at a very early age. But there are many 
girls who have become widows at an early age, and, as widow-marriage is prohibited among 
Hindus, they can continue in the schools for any length of time, provided they receive some 
subsistence allowance. We would recommend that every widow should receive a stipend of 
Rs. 2 to 5 per mensem, provided she bind herself to remain in the school until she has attained 
to the highest standard up to which the school can impart instruction. The standard of the 
girls’ schools should gradually be raised up to the Entrance class. We are glad to observe that 
Hindu girls, unlike Hindu boys, are taught through the medium of Hindi and the Deva Nagari 
characters. This is as it should be. But as the instruction to boys is given through a different 
medium, the two sexes cannot co-operate with or assist each other in mattei’s of education. 
The sooner this defect is remedied by making Hindi compulsory (and Urdu optional) for Hindu 
boys, the better. 

Ques. 44. —What is the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —The best method of providing teachers for gills is the establishment of normal 
schools of widows in every district, on stipends ranging from Rs. 5 to 10 per mensem. Hindu 
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widows will seldom be ab.e to go to distant places on service as teachers ; hence the necessity 
of having a female normal school, or a female normal school class, in every district. 

Qv.es. 4b. —In the promotion of female education, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies; and how far would it be possible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause ? 

Ans. 46.— European missionary ladies only have taken any share in the promotion of 
female education, but such ladies are only stationed at the head-quarters of a few districts, and 
they are scarcely able to visit the zenana oftener than once a week. European ladies might 
form societies in every station for promotion of secular education among native females. They 
should first start female normal schools, and then through the passed students of such schools 
convey instruction in the zenana, and also open girls’ schools. They may also teach needle¬ 
work, fine arts, and other useful arts to native ladies in zenanas, or to students in the normal 
schools. 

Ques. 47. —TV hat tic you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you have 
already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational system as it has been 
hitherto administered? What suggestions have you to make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans. 47. —The chiei defect is that educated Natives and their public societies are not 
associated with, nor is their co-operation asked for by, the educational authorities. Even in 
the Senate of the Punjab University College very few of the educated Natives have yet been 
elected as members. Our suggestion for remedying this defect is that the Local Boards, as well 
as the Punjab University, be largely composed of educated Natives. By “educated Natives ” 
w r e mean those who ha .’e received education, not only in the Oriental languages, but also in 
Western sciences and literature. 

Ques. 54. —Has the lemandfor high education in your province reached such a stage as to 
make the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have schools been opened by men of good 
position as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —No. 

Ques. 5o. —To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assigning 
grants according to the results of periodical examinations should be applied? What do you 
regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —To the indigenous schools, pathsalas, and maktabs should the system of assign¬ 
ing grants according to tl e results of periodical examinations be applied. The grant may vary 
every year according to tie number of students who may pass the annual examinations in the 
prescribed subjects, obtaining at least 25 per cent, of the maximum marks for each subject. 
It may be a fixed sum of money per student per subject per annum. 

Ques. 56.— To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assigning 
grants in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best applied? Under what conditions 
• do you regard this system as a good one ? 

Ans. 56. —The “ system of assigning grants in aid of the salaries of certificated teachers ” 
can be best applied to those grants-in-aid schools the teachers of which have received sufficient 
training in a normal school and certificate of proficiency after passing the prescribed exami¬ 
nation of such a school. 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant-in-aid 
should amount under ordinary circumstances in the case of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —The grant-in-aid should not be any fixed proportion of the gross expense. It 
should be made on a different principle. Vide our answer to Question No. 19. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality require the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of colleges and schools? 

Ans. 60. —No. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be employed 
in colleges educated up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —We consider it necessary that European professors should be employed in col¬ 
leges educating up to the B.A. standard, so far only as the teaching of English language and 
literature is concerned. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your province ( e.g ., 
the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment in the matter of English educa¬ 
tion? To what are these circumstances due, and how far have they been provided for? 

Ans. 67. —The circumstances of no class of the population in our province are such as to 
require exceptional treatment in the matter of English education. It is a wrong principle to 
make any difference in this matter on religious grounds. So far as education is concerned, all 
men should have equal privileges. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in your province more 
onerous and complicated than necessary? 

Ans. 70. —Yes; the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in our province are more 
onerous and complicated th an necessary. See our answer to Question 19. 

On behalf of the Samaj, 

Lahore, NAVINA CHANDRA RAI, 

The 6th July 1852. Representative of the Punjab Brahma Samaj. 
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Answer to the questions of the Commission by the Sri Guru Singh (Sikh 
National) Association, Pan jab. 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the requirements of the com¬ 
munity ? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of administration, or in the 
course of instruction ? 

Am. 2. —No ; and the system is not capable of improvement desired for unless it is so 
based as to be acceptable to the people in general, which can only be done by imparting pri¬ 
mary education through the vernacular of the people (which they speak), and not through any 
foreign tongue. The course of instruction is also defective : it gives no moral instruction, and 
js not such as to sow the seeds of practical instruction in the minds of young beginners, that 
;t may prove useful in after-life. 

Ques. 3. —In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are 
any classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from what causes ? What is the attitude of 
the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of 
society ? 

Ans. 3. —No, not by the people in general; the people have not as yet arrived at a stage 
as to understand the value of learning, and therefore the majority of them Mo not appreciate 
its blessings. Hence education is sought (in the schools) by such people, or classes of the 
people, that prefer employment to their own or other sort of profession. 

There are some people who have got certain sort of prejudice against learning (anything) 
what they think is not sacred in their own eyes. 

Some people think that the popular education now given is of such a nature that, if not 
deeply drunk, it intoxicates the brains of the youths, who are gradually habituated to hate 
their ancestral profession, and, being themselves not learned, squander away their lives in useless 
pursuits. 

Classes like sweepers, chamars, bajfgars, sirkivas (the latter two are wandering tribes), are 
mostly excluded from (learning) receiving any sort of instruction in the public schools, al¬ 
though there are sweepers and chamars who, being of Sikh persuasion, learn Punjabi and Sikh 
religious books. The influential classes, although not wishing to shut up the door of education 
to the children of the people placed below in rank, are by no means disposed to think with 
favour that the latter should rise to any position (through merit) that may be equal or superior 
to their own ; yet regarding the lowest servile classes, these people would never like that sweepers 
and chamars should on any account receive instruction in schools along with their own children. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the . 
instruction given in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What fees are taken from 
the scholars ? From what classes are the masters of such schools generally selected, and what 
are their qualifications ? Have'any arrangements been made for training or providing masters 
in such schools? Linder what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Ahs. 4 .—There are four sorts of indigenous schools in the province: 

(I) Punjabi, (II) Lunde, (III) Sanskrit, (IV) Persian. 

The first and second can be safely called Punjabi, for the second differs from the first in 
having like characters without sufficient number of vowels. The language used in both is the 
same (Punjabi). 

(I) Punjabi schools, or dharmsalas, prevail almost all over the country. They are found in 
Derajat, in Sind, and in other countries beyond the limits of the Punjab. 

There is hardly any village (except that which is inhabited mostly by the Muhammadans) 
or town where one or more such salas are uot found. They are attended both by Hindus and 
Sikhs. 

(II) Lunde schools are found in towns or cities, and are devoted chiefly to the mercantile 
classes. 

Those who (may they be Hindus or Muhammadans) wish to learn book-keeping and shop- 
work learn Lunde characters. 

In the Punjabi schools are taught the Granih, Janarn Sakhi, and other moral books; in 
several schools mental arithmetic is taught, and shop-work also. 

A Punjabi sala is supported either by the produce of some piece of land (as in villages) 
attached to it, or by voluntary charitable gifts. In many places the pupils pay weekly fees, 
one pice and sidha (one or two seers of flour with a little of pulse and salt) after every 
month, or on the first day of each month. 

Thus, fees paid by the pupils are either in cash or kind, or both. 

Besides this, the teachers are entitled to receive, on every occasion when betrothal, mar¬ 
riage, or other happy ceremony in connection with their pupils takes place, or when their pupils 
are advanced to higher classes,—one or half rupee, and sweetmeats for the school-fellows. This 
sort of payment made to the teachers also prevails in Lunde schools, but as these schools do not 
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exist in villages as in tovns, no produce of some piece of land is given to Pahda or Lande 
teacher. 

Any Sikh priest, udasi or nirmala fakir, any Bihangam Sikh, or any ordinary Sikh who 
wishes to open a Punjabi school, can do so; but there are places where, besides Sikhs, Hindus are 
found who have opened such schools. 

But the case with the Lunde schools is different. 

Brahmaus among the Hindus, or some Muhammadans called Raoivls, generally opeu Lunde 
schools. 

The Punjabi teachers are in some cases mere Grant his or readers and expounders of the 
sacred scriptures, but most of these are learned in Punjabi and Sanskrit. 

It may be remarked here that the Granth is composed of many different tongues, such as 
Punjabi, Hindi, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Gujarathi, &c.; and so a teacher of Granth cannot 
be said to be a perfect master unless he knows a little of all these languages. Lunde teachers 
called PdAdas or liaowh know mental arithmetic and Lunde character only. There is no 
literature or any other book in these characters. 

As explained above, the language used by the Lunde writers is Punjabi. 

But these Lunde characters differ according to the distance of localities. Lunde (tail-less 
or having no sufficient number of vowels) is learned by shop-keepers only. 

(Ill) The third sort of indigenous schools are called pathsalas or Sanskrit schools. 

These pathsalas arc the relics of the ancient village system of education that prevailed in 
the early period'of the Hindu civilisation, when the sons of Brahmans used to devote the 
second part of their lives to study only. 

But great alteration has occurred both in the principle and the system of imparting 
instruction. 

The only remnant part of that old system is seen in certain places where vidyarthi or 
pupils learn Sanskrit, and serve their teachers like household servants. 

Most of these pupil.- are supported by the teachers themselves, who give food, clothing, 
and learning in return for their services. 

But a great many of these live upon alms or charitable gifts, or donations made by 
Brahmans and Khattris, or live by begging food from the houses of these two classes. 

The idea of regarding a tutor with due deference and too much reverence (seldom observed 
in public schools of now-a-days) is seen still prevailing in these pathsalas. 

The present learning' is confined to such subjects that concern the performance of certain 
rites in connection with marriage, birth, death, or some other occasions. 

Besides this, comma itaries of Mahalarat or Bhagwat or Rainayan are taught, hut these 
subjects being deemed di fficult are sought by few. 

Some Brahmans learn astrology, but on account of the ignorance of mathematics this 
branch of the Hindu sciences remains imperfect. 

These pathsalas are attended by Brahmans only, and it is a fact that, except with a few of 
other classes, Sanskrit is confined to Brahmans alone. 

The pathsalas are se; up in towns, cities, and large villages, where there are several Brah¬ 
mans eager to learn Sanscrit. 

There is no mode of paying fees. As stated above, such pathsalas are often supported by 
the teachers themselves, or by voluntary gift or donations. 

But there arc cases wherein we find that a teacher is appointed (to teach Sanskrit) by some 
subscription, and the pupils made to pay something by way of fees in cash or kind. 

The fourth sort of indigenous schools is Persian; but these can be again divided into 
Persian, Arabic, or Persian alone. 

In the former Kurd.i is taught, and such schools are chiefly attended by Muhammadans ; 
the latter are attended both by Hindus and Muhammadans, even Sikhs not excepted. The 
origin of these schools dates from the time of the early Muhammadan period, when the 
Persian literature became a general literature of the people, and when Persian stood in the 
same position as Urdu now does. 

In these latter schools the Persian literature is taught. 

The system of payment of fees for the support of mullas or maulvis is in cash or kind or 
both, and is something li te Lunde schools. 

Out of these sclioo s the Punjabi schools can be turned as a part of national educational 
system, for they can give instruction in everything through the vernacular of the province, and 
are found scattered all ever the province. 

Let a teacher of general knowledge he attached to each of these schools, or the teachers 
of these schools may be made to learn general knowledge. 

Besides this, practical elementary treatises may be also taught in ihese schools. 

The Lunde schools can be made useful for mercantile profession, and commercial treatises 
may be taught in them. 

The Sanskrit and the Persian schools have greatly decreased since the establishment of 
the public schools, and in order to encourage their literature they may be made branches of 
the Punjabi schools. 

The conditions on which State aid is given (provided they be not onerous) can be con¬ 
formed to. 

The grant-in-aid system is not so extensive as it ought to be; the reasons heino- 
that most of the people of the country, being still ignorant of the value of learning and the 
modern system of education, cannot take advantage of this system. It is therefore necessary 
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that some means be adopted to awaken the desire for, and teach them the use of, the grant-in- 
aid system, for this is the only way tospread education through private agencies. 

Ques. 5. —What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far is a hoy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualifying for the public service, with hoys educated at school ? 

Ans. 5. —The home instruction is very much limited. There can be two sorts of home 
instruction : 

(1) Mother home instruction, (II) private school home instruction. 

The first one is totally excluded (with very rare exceptions) from the ideas of the people, 
for there is no chance or hope that women would ever give their children the benefits of 
learning, or sow the seeds of elementary instruction in their minds. 

The reason of this is obvious and clear. Women are taught Punjabi, while their sons 
learn Urdu, the two diametrically opposite; the mothers cannot teach Punjabi to their sons, 
for it is of no use in their school study; the children would not learn it, for they are. in the 
early period of their lives, made to learn Urdu in the very beginning of their study. 

In order that this sort of home instruction may be encouraged, either women may be 
obliged to learn Urdu up to the primary schools, or their sons may learn Punjabi in the 
primary classes (of schools). Adoption of Urdu primary schools is therefore a great hindrance 
to the progress of real home instruction. 

The second sort of home instruction is not so general. Some persons of position, opulence 
or rank, keep a paid teacher in their houses to give instruction (independent of that of schools) 
to their sons. 

But teachers thus employed are not much feared by the children of these great men, for 
they think their teachers as their household servants. 

Hence it is seen that sons of such great men seldom succeed to learn much from their 
teachers. But cases are not wanting which show that this sort of instruction, if duly 
received, is sounder than that of school one ; and there are men who have become learned 
through instruction received in such private home schools. 

It appears difficult that one instructed at home may be able to compete with one 
instructed in any public school, for the latter possesses knowledge of more subjects (languages 
and general knowledge), whereas the knowledge of the former is confined to few books of 
literature only. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumerate the private agen¬ 
cies which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—The state of the people of the rural districts is not such as to have their 
education upon their own efforts, therefore the Government may create some boards or com¬ 
mittees that should be responsible for this work, or leave them to the care of the Senate of the 
Punjab University, which represents the province. The societies and the indigenous schools 
are the best means to promote primary education. 

Ques. 8. —What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal 
Committees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision of elementary instruc¬ 
tion in towns is to be a charge against municipal funds, what security would you suggest 
against the possibility of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient provision? 

Ans. 8. —The schools falling in the municipal limits are giving instruction up to primary 
education. The schools of high education should be under the control of the General Educa¬ 
tion Committee, that should be under, or be a part of, the Senate of the University. 

The whole arrangement and system of education should be under the management of the 
University. The Government may have a special officer, called Minister of Education, that 
may be a member of the Senate, and a channel to afford information of education to the 
Government. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools ? What is the present social status of village schoolmasters ? Do 
they exert a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you suggest measures, other than 
increase of pay, for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9 —The present system wants alteration : the teachers that are provided for village 
schools receive instruction in Urdu and Persian. 

They are therefore of less use to the people to whom they are sent, and who like Punjabi 
better than other vernacular. The teachers, being learned in Persian, use such words in their 
discourse, even with the common people of villages, that are hardly understood by the latter; 
in other words, the language of the teachers is quite different from those of their village 
pupils. 

The only advantage that villagers receive from these teachers is that they make them 
read or write their letters, or explain to them any other writing written in Urdu or 
Persian. 

The zamindars send their sons to the village schools; but seeing that the medium of 
instruction is such as to take more time, and the course of instruction is such as to give no 
practical or useful lessons, they make them leave schools and look after their fields or cattle. 

The schoolmasters, who, having received no religious or moral instruction (given to them 
in the public or normal schools), although they themselves be of good moral character, and 
who, having also learnt nothing of the practical or industrial arts, prove to be of no use to the 
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villagers, and are therefore not held in that respect and reverence which their position 
warrants. 

They cannot therefore possess sympathy of the people, or obtain love of their pupils, for 
they do not command their hearts. 

It is therefore desirable that these village schoolmasters should possess religious, moral, 
practical, and industrial instruction ; and in order to make them respectable, they may be 
elected as members of the Sub-District Committees. 

Ques. 10 .—What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? 
Should any special means be adopted for making the instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10 .—The follow ing sorts of instruction may be generally acceptable :— 


(I) Part of popular education up to the end of the primary standard. 

(II) Practical and industrial. 

(Ill) Religious and moral. 

But the agricultural classes need instruction in agricultural subjects in addition. 

In order to make tl ese sorts of education lasting and efficient, examinations may be 
appointed and prizes to the successful candidates fixed. 

But provisions may h e made to base their primary education in such a manner as may 
enable them (if they want) to join the high (education) schools and pursue their study up to 
the University course. 

The case of the Sikh agricultural classes needs special consideration. It is known that 
the majority of these pec pie live in villages; therefore if no provision is made to enable these 
men to acquire high education, they wall for ever remain deprived of the benefit of that educa¬ 
tion and the whole nation would be kept in a lower scale of educational progress, whereas their 
other fellow-subjects, mos; of whom live in towns, would become nations of learned. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people ; and if not, are the schools on that account less useful and popular? 

Ans. 11. —No; the vernacular taught and recognised is not the mother-tongue of the 
people (which is Punjabi). 

And on that account schools and their instruction are less popular, and afford little benefit 
to the people in general. 

It is a fact that Urdu has failed to diffuse elementary instruction among the masses in the 

province. . . y. . • , . 

Urdu was introduced, as it seems, in this province tor two reasons : 

(I) For the other vernacular (Punjabi) was not so much in use at the time of annex¬ 

ation. 

(II) Because it. was also prevalent in the North-Western Provinces. 

But, notwithstanding so much encouragement given to it, it is found now that there is 
only one' village school to 24 square miles in the Punjab. Hence the progress which Urdu 
made among the masses is very slow. 

Urdu is learnt now, not as a medium of instruction, but as a means to get some employment. 
Besides this, a greater portion of that language being composed of love poems, it is 
regarded by some people as injurious in spoiling the morals of youths. 

° Its comparative difficulty, when placed side by side with Punjabi, will be explained in 

our memorial separately prepared. . ,. 

In short, unless the vernacular of the province (which is Punjabi) is made the medium 
of instruction for the prin ary schools, no satisfactory progress can be expected from a tongue 
which appears more difficult to a student at the very threshold of his study. 

q ueg ' 12. _Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the pro¬ 

motion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

j ns . 12. _The system of payment by results is suitable tor ignorant, but not tor the 

poor, for whom some special provision may also be made to help them in order that they may 
be able to obtain instruction. 

q ues . 13. _Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 

schools^ ^fljg primary schools fees should be levied in such a manner, and on such a 
moderate’ scale, as to make learning fall withiu the reach of every grade of people; some 
(special) arrangement may, however, be made to charge it according to the position and rank 

of every person. 

n ues a _Will you favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number 

of primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 

efficient. ^_ extending the grant-in-aid system to the indigenous schools the primary 

schools can be increased, and by putting such increased schools under proper management they 

can become more efficient. > . 

Ques 16 _Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions or the higher 

order mi^ht be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without aid, without injury 
to education or to any interests which it is the duty of Government to protect? _ 

j^ ns iq _qq ie secondary schools can be made over to the charge of the municipal bodies 

under the control of the Punjab University Senate or the general managing educational 
committee of the province. 
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The entire educational system can be managed better and with little trouble by the 
Senate, for the University education is already in the bands of that body. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —There are certain schools which are established in the province by private 
efforts, and such schools can be rendered efficient through grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local authority having control of public money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw after a given term of years from the main¬ 
tenance of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to 
stimulate private effort in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a 
private footing ? 

Ans. 18. —By teaching the people the value of learning and by awakening their desire to 
maintain institutions upon their own dependence and support. 

Ques. 21. —What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such education ? What is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education in your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. 21. —Munshi or Babu classes, but since the introduction of the British rule people 
have come to learn that education is a means to get Government employment. Hence not 
even of those two classes, but every one else whose circumstances can admit, sends his son to 
school to receive instruction. Hence we see those who cannot, or do not like to, take employ¬ 
ment remain deprived of the benefits of learning; and so we see that the artizans, the agri¬ 
culturists, and the masses in general have not as yet received even first elementary instruction 
and have remained illiterate. 

'l'he wealthy classes pay by way of school fees which in some institutions vary according 
to their positions, but in reality these classes take not so much interest (for they have not as 
yet learnt the value of education) as to pay liberally or support some institutions at their own 
expense. The college fee is fixed, being Bs. 2, while in schools it varies. 

Ques. 23. —Is it in your opinion possible for a non-Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government 
institution ? If so, under what conditions do you consider that it might become so ? 

Ans. 23. —Yes, if it be under good management, and the staff of efficient and well quali¬ 
fied teachers. 

Ques. 24. —Is the cause of higher education in your province injured by any unhealthy 
competition j and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

Ans. 24. —The eagerness of the people to get as soon as they can any employment makes 
them try their best to pass an examination that may entitle them to a certificate of qualifica¬ 
tion, irrespective of any regard for acquiring sound and thorough education. 

The same may be considered about such private institutions that have at their disposal 
means quite insufficient to compete with a Government institution. The authority of the 
former would try with all their power to make their school stand equal in competition, but in 
these efforts they sacrifice much of the progress of the students. 

Ques. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25. —No; the educated Natives cannot get employment so readily as they ought to 
have. Hence we see they are either learning love, or going to office after office to present 
their application for employment. 

The reason of this seems to be the coming of the people of the other provinces in the 
Punjab, and occupying some good posts to the great detriment of the natives. 

These foreigners, such as Bengalis, &c., when they see any post vacant under them, or in 
connection with their own, try to procure it for a man of their own country. 

Thus, the educated Natives have to look after their own fortune. 

Unless this evil is remedied, there is little chance for a native (educated he may be to any 
degree) to get any suitable post as soon as he may want. 

Besides, the intrusion of the foreigners is a hindrance to the encouragement of higher 
education, for the people, knowing that their labouring up to B.A. or M.A. wrnuld be of no 
avail at last, leave their study earlier to get any smaller post they can. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —The secondary education, as it is imparted in these days, makes a man able to 
become a good clerk and to work in any office, but in other respects of practical or industrial 
utilities it is by no means useful. And also education up to this (secondary) standard is pro¬ 
gressive ; therefore a man, after leaving or finishing it, cannot be said to be a most competent 
translator or munshi, for his knowledge is such as to make him fit for any employment, and not 
such even as to leave no room for his further progress of (his) learning anything. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of 
teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the University ? If so, 
are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of education in secondary 
schools for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —Yes, so far only as it concerns promotion of a teacher and his student. 
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A teacher would try to make his student pass in order to gain the credit of his qualifica- 
tion and increase of his pay, and a student would try to get a certificate of Entrance, for he 
knows that it would open him the door of taking any honourable profession or any post. 

Yes; it impairs the value of learning; for some people would acquire it with as much 
haste as they can, not because they want to learn it thoroughly, but because they want to pass 
the great limitation that places some check in their way to get a University certificate. 

Qnes. 28. —Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country? If you think so, what do you regard as the causes of this state 
of things, and what remedies would you suggest? 

Arts. 28. —The proportion is not large when compared with the wants of the province; 
but when it is remembered tliat greater number of posts than can be (belter) filled by the 
natives are occupied by the foreigners, it can be concluded that the number of those who pass 
Entrance is not unnecessarily great. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships, and 
have you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system impartially 
administered as between Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29. —The system prevailing is not of scholarships, hut of stipends. 

It is desirable that stipends may be given to the persons whose means are scanty and who 
cannot afford to acquire knowledge, and scholarships may be awarded for merit only both to 
the vich and the poor. 

Ques. 30. —Is muni rapid support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary or other bodies; and how far is this support-likely to be permanent ? 

Ans, 30.— Not so extensively as to encourage the increase of aided schools. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —Yes; University education is sufficient to prepare teachers for the secondary 
schools, and supposing there be any need for a model school, it can be attached to the college 
under that University. 

Qnes. 32. —What ii the system of school inspection pursued in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —The inspection of schools is divided into two grades: (I) Inspectors, (II) 
District Inspectors. Ti e Inspectors inspect large schools in towns and cities, whereas village 
inspection is reserved for the District Inspectors. The Inspectors make inspecting tours in the 
plains in winter, whereas in summer they retreat to the hills, where they are said to inspect hill 
schools. 

This arrangement is costly as well as imperfect. 

If the work of Government Inspectors may ho divided into divisions, and each division 
may he put iu the charge of a native Divisional Inspector, assisted by some District Inspectors, 
the work of inspection will be done cheaper and will he more complete, for the native Divisional 
Inspectors would receive less, but work more in winter and summer than the present staff. 

The Punjab University Senate can have a full control over these Inspectors of Divisions. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination ? 

Ans. 33. —The members of the District Boards (that are under contemplation) that may 
be acquainted with educational matters (of inspection and examination) can take up these 
duties. The professors o ' colleges and head masters of high schools can assist in the matter. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —The text -books used for the beginners and primary lower classes are such as 
take more time of a student, and appear more difficult than they ought to have been. 

A lad spends more than two years in struggling with the intricacies which are found in 
his elementary lessons : lie remembers to-day what he forgets to-morrow, for the language and 
the characters which arc offered him look to him quite strange and perplexing. 

Besides this, these books contain nothing of moral instruction or attractive lessons; what 
they contain is some stories which, although taken after the model of the European elementary 
hooks, appear tasteless an l barren when taught in the vernacular. 

The hooks must contain Eastern ideas, or Western, but shaped after the manner of the 
Eastern; and all the books required for the elementary instruction should he in Punjabi, or the 
vernacular of the people. 

' Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard to 
examinations or text-boo xs, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily interfere with the free 
development of private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to check the development of 
n itural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful vernacular 
literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The private institutions would like more to adopt such books as would suit the 
taste of the people that attend them, and therefore these institutions do not like to teach books 
having nothing attractive or instructive. 

But, as it becomes necessary to prepare students for the public examination, the private 
institutions are obliged either to adopt the text-books, however useless they may be, or 
to adopt such other bocks which may not differ entirely from the former. 
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As stated above., tbe people who do not like to learn through the medium offered to them 
now, or who cannot give so much time as that medium requires, remain deprived of the benefits 
of education. The Education Department fixes one standard, and offers one mould of instruc¬ 
tion aud examination, and this mould being itself too narrow to admit the wants of the masses, 
it can be easily seen that the system is not unpopular only, but preventive of diffusing 
education among the (masses) people in general. Besides, the text-books do not contain 
anything of practical or industrial instruction ; hence they are useless for the working classes. 
Thus, the system does not only prevent the diffusion of education among the masses, but it 
also prevents the creation of vernacular literature and improvement of industry. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a'large extent 
from the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the spread of education, 
and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combination for local purposes? 

Ans. 37. —The people of the country are not in such an advanced state of education that 
the total withdrawal of the Government aid or control from the education may not produce a 
retrograde effect upon its further encouragement and spread. 

The time has not yet come that the spirit of self-reliance or of creating private institutions 
may be awakened by itself. Therefore the Government now should have some share in help¬ 
ing the diffusion of learning. 

Ques. 38.- —In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the standard of instruction in 
any class of institutions would deteriorate? If you think so, what measures would you suggest 
in order to prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —Yes. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place int he course of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions to 
make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —No, not at all; but, instead of this, stories and fables in the lower primary 
classes, and love poems in Urdu in higher classes. Thus, the instruction, being devoid of any 
le'sson of morality or duty, is sure to turn out students destitute of all principles of duty, 
obedience, and fear. 

The fault lies here also in the selection of the medium of instruction, for the love poems 
of Urdu do great harm in spoiling morals of the students. It is therefore necessary that 
selections out of the Punjabi literature that is full of moral instruction may be made as a 
medium, or part of medium, of instruction in the primary schools. 

Ques. 40. —Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students in the 
schools or colleges in your province ? Have you any suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans. 40. —There are gymnasium exercises erected in school compounds, aud several schools 
(especially Government schools) play cricket matches. 

But these exercises cannot withstand the amount of labour that a student has to bear in 
learning three or four different foreign vernaculars at a time. In the beginnirg of his study he 
commences with Urdu; then Persian comes in ; bye-and-bye he is to learn English, Arabic, or 
Sanskrit also, besides the branches of general knowledge which are compulsory for him. In 
India, and particularly in the Punjab, a man grows to manhood sooner than in colder climates. 
At the age of fourteen begins the growth of his strength, but at the same age begins or ends 
liis secondary school study. 

The germs of strength that are to make him a powerful man are exhausted by the 
counter-force of his study, aud therefore he is brought up exhausted of his strength and 
deprived of his power. 

Hence the means adopted to keep up his strength are not sufficient. It is therefore 
essential to take his mother-tongue as a medium of instruction; for it would relieve him of one 
foreign vernacular's burden, and to take such other exercises as are most necessary to save him 
from falling a victim to the fury of the goddess of learning. 

The case of the Sikhs wants a separate and special consideration. This nation, too much 
useful to the Government, can only remain so as long as its strength is not exhausted; there¬ 
fore some such means may be adopted as may not bring them down to the level of pusillani¬ 
mousness. In order to keep up their strength it is desirable that they may be permitted or 
made compulsorily to learn discipline and drill under any police officer in taksils, thanas, or 
other convenient places, with or without weapons. 

From the age of fifteen up to eighteen they may be required to undergo such discipline. 
This discipline can be carried on in winter, and in summer they can be relieved of this duty. 

Unless such arrangement is made, this (the Sikh) part of the subjects of Her Majesty the 
Empress would gradually lose their physical strength and natural training, and would become 
quite useless for the service of Her Majesty in the field. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the province with which you 
are acquainted; and if so, what is its character? 

Ans. 41. —There had been private homo schools in the houses of some men of position, but 
it is not expected that such schools existed in any other community than the Sikhs. 

But since the public girls’ schools are established those private home schools have 
decreased, or rather disappeared. However, there are still to be found certain sorts of indus¬ 
trial girls’ schools opened by women, aud in these schools sewing and thread-work are taught. 
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Qnes. 42. —What progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls, and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? . What improvements 
can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —Both Government and aided schools are established all over the country ; but 
the instruction imparted in such schools is limited and therefore not useful. 

The girls have to read and write in the schools before they are married ; and no sooner 
their nuptial takes place Turn they are forever severed from the schools, and from learning 
(further) iu their own parents' or father-in-laws' house. 

It is therefore necessary that the girls’ schools may be placed upon such a footing that 
they may rise gradually 1o the completion of high education. 

A girl that may begin at six or seven may be able to finish her primary course at nine, 
and her secondary school course at thirteen; and if she may like to have still higher education, 
she may do so after thirteen or fourteen years of age. Girls may be made to compete with 
boys in public examinations, or there may be separate public examinations for girls. 

Certificates may be given for proficiency in learning, and rewards fixed for success 
in their examinations. 

Girls can appear in. ;he University examination of the Punjabi language up to Giyani 
standard. 

Besides this sort of instruction, girls should learn housekeeping, thread or needle-work, 
rearing of children, house economy, fear of God, obedience to their husbands, and keeping 
their morals pure. But nothing can be done successfully unless, some arrangement may be 
made for girls not to marry them before any of them is sixteen years of age, or before she 
has completed her secoi dary course of instruction. Rewards for good conduct may also 
be fixed. 

Qnes. 43. —Have ycu any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

'Ans. 43. —It is impossible, under the present circumstances, to set up mixed schools. 
Such schools are sure to produce results contrary to expectations. The state of these cities, 
the taste of some of the people, and some social habits are so defective and corrupted that the 
mixing of both male and female can surely lead to worse consequences. There may be mixed 
schools before the age of six or seven of both sexes, but after that it is impossible that a mixed 
school should exist. 

Qnes. 44. —What is the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —This is a most important question. Much of the future conduct of girls depends 
upon their teachers. It is therefore necessary to select such teachers as may keep the morals 
of the girls so pure that they (the girls) may be a means to produce a moral nation and 
regenerate the country. 

There should be no man employed as a teacher for girls between the age of ten and fifty, 
subject to such exceptions as may by no means inspire distrust. But great discretion should 
be diplayed in selecting womeu teachers, for women can spoil (if they are of suspected charac¬ 
ters) and women can correct and improve (if they are pure in morals). 

It may be remarked here that girls should not be allowed liberty or access to young lads 
on any occasion. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls' schools larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms than those to boys’ schools, and is the distinction sufficiently marked? 

Ans. 45. —The European ladies have exerted much in diffusing education among females; 
and it is a fact that they spare no pains iu elevating the characters and improving tile habits 
of their Indian sisters. They should always do as they are doing now. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you have 
already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational system as it has 
been hitherto administered ? What suggestions have you to make for the remedy of such 
defects ? 

Ans. 47. —One great defect is this, that no efforts seem to have been made by the 
Department to stimulate the desire of the people to make themselves able to depend upon 
their self-reliance, or tare -the advantage of the grant-in aid system iu diffusing education 
among their brethren ; hence one great object of the Despatch of 1854 is totally neglected, 

Ques. 48. —Is any rart of the expenditure incurred by the Government on high educa¬ 
tion iu your province unnecessary? 

Ans. 48. —The high education is uuder the control of two departments— 

(I) There is an I:ducation Department which keeps control over it, and manages all 
its branches. 

(II) There is a University, which is a sort of chief court for the high educational which 
the educational abilities of the students of that Education Department are tested. 

Hence it is unnecessary that both should exist, as one of them is quite competent to 
carry on successfully the duty of imparting that education and holding its examination. 

This would at once show that the Education Department, which is kept at an enormous 
expense, is superfluous, and that the University should exercise the powers now vested in that 
Department. 

Ques. 50. —Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Education 
Department take too exclusive an interest in high education? Would beneficial results he 
obtained by introducing into the Department more men of practical training in the art of 
teaching and school management? 
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Ans. 50. —Yes; the higher education seems to be regarded by them as worthy of their 
attention. What more proofs can be required than when we see tl)at, after twenty-eight 
years, the only progress that primary education could make among the masses is that there 
is one village school to 24 square miles. 

Yes; it is most necessary and would prove beneficial. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any elass of schools or colleges vary according to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ans. 53. —Yes. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education in your province reached sueh a stage ns 
to tuake the professsion of teaching a profitable one ? Have schools been opened by men of 
good position as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —No; the schools opened are few, and not so very important as other public 
schools. 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term or by the 
month ? 

Ans. 59. —By month. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality require 
the withdrawal of the Governmeut from the direct management of colleges and schools? 

Ans. 60. —No. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution of University professorships has an import¬ 
ant effect in improving the quality of high education ? 

Ans. 61. —Yes; it is most necessary, for it renders the profession of teaching honour¬ 
able. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at any stage 
of school education, on the results of public examinations extending over the entire province? 
In what eases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left to the school authorities ? 

Ans. 62. —The public examinations may he held when one grade of instruction is finished 
and the next to be commenced. Thus, for instance, when lower examination, or primary 
examination, or secondary examination is held, there should be a public examination, and a 
student should be advanced to higher grade if he passes in the examination of the lower- 
one. 

The monthly or annual examination may he under the control of the school authority. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your pro¬ 
vince to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave it improperly, from 
being received into another ? What are the arrangements which you would suggest? 

Ans. 63. —Yes; it seems that there are, but not so fixed as to be everywhere in force. 
Sometimes these rules are set aside, and great difficulty is experienced. 

It is very much necessary that when a student who is expelled from one institution 
desires to get admission in another, he should give full satisfactory explanation of his being 
expelled ; and if tbe principal or head master of the latter is satisfied with his answer, he may 
admit him, otherwise that principal or head master may enquire from the principal or head 
master of the former for the cause of his expulsion. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct management 
of higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one college in each province as a model to other colleges ; and if so, under what 
limitations or conditions ? 

Ans. 64, —Yes, if not several. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be employed 
in colleges educating up to the B, A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —If native professors competent in the subjects for the teaching of which they 
are sought may not be found, European professors may be engaged. 

But English literature should always be taught by European professors only, 

Ques. 67 .—Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your province (e.g., 
the Muhammadans) sueh as to require exceptional treatment in the matter of English educa¬ 
tion ? To what are these circumstances due, and how far have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —Yes; tbe Sikhs in particular belong to that class, for the majority of the 
Sikhs live in villages. It is impossible to imagine that they can in any way take advantage 
of tbe English education. 

Therefore, if no special arrangement is made to give English education to this part of 
the subject, they would remain for ever deprived of its benefits. It is found out that a 
twelfth part of the Sikhs live in towns and cities. 

Out of this twelfth part a great many are artizans and shopkeepers; therefore, the very 
smallest number is left in towns aud cities even which can receive English education, for the 
artizans cannot spare much time for their sons to learn in schools. But supposing that all 
the Sikhs living in towns and cities have got opportunities offered to them to receive English 
education, it cun still be urged that, they all amounting to the twelfth part of the whole 
nation, English education will remain debarred from those that form the majority and live in 
villages. 

If this point may he further considered, it will be found that only a few of the Sikhs 
have been able to reach up to F.A. and hardly any to B.A. standard. 
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Answers to questions of the Education Commission drawn up by the Select 
Committee of tee Anjuman-i-Tunjab, appointed for the purpose and con - 
firmed in the General Meeting of the Society held on the loth July 1882. 

Qnes. 1.— Please state what opportunities you have had of forming an opinion on the 
subject of education in India, and in what province your experience has been gained. 

Ans. 1 .—The opportunities that the members of the Anjuman, of which the President 
has been up to the present time (with the exception of a short interval, during which it was 
presided over by a Judge of the Chief Court), Registrar of the University, Principal of the 
Government College and Superintendent of the Oriental College, have had of forming an 
opinion on the subject of education are as follows :— 

(a) Some members are also members of the Senate; 

(&) Some have been or are connected with the Public Education Department; 

(e) Some have founded schools; 

(d) Some are parents of pupils iu public or private schools; 

(i e) Some are parents of students of the Government College or of the Oriental 
College; 

(f) Some are connected with the above educational institutions as teachers or professors. 

fg) Some have witnessed the course of education from the time it has commenced in 

the Punjab; 

( h ) Some have been promoters of various measures for the spread of useful knowledge 
or have taken an active interest in the progress of their respective communities. 

The experience of most of the members has chiefly been gained in the Punjab. ' 

Ques. 2. —Do you think that in your province the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the requirements of the commu¬ 
nity ? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of administration or in the course of 
instruction ? 

Ans. 2 .—The system of primary education has not been placed on a sound basis, and it is 
not capable of development; up to the requirements of the community. 

The following suggestions of improvement are made as to the system of administra¬ 
tion :— 

(1) That the management of primary education be transferred to Local Boards; 

(2) That the course of instruction in primary schools be as follows :— 

(a) Language ; one of the vernaculars, viz., Urdu, Hindi, Gurmukhi or Pushtu, as 
desired by the students. 

(h) Arithmetic up to double rule of three, including mental arithmetic. 

(c) Mensuration of surface. 

(d) Surveying. 

(e) Elementary principles of agriculture, with a general sketch of agricultural che¬ 

mistry. 

(f) The six mechanical powers. 

(g) Religious and moral lessons. 

(J) Principles of hygiene. 

The suggestions Nos. (a) to [h) refer to the improvement in the course of primary 
education among the rural classes, hut iu respect to town schools, Dr. Raheem Khan wishes to 
introduce English after the second year. 

Ques. 3 .—In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why ? Are 
any classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from what causes ? "What is the attitude 
of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of 
society ? 

Am. 3 .—Iu our province primary education is sought for, not by the people in general, 
but by particular classes only, as stated below :— 

(1) The people whose livelihood depends upon reading and writing, as, for instance, the 
Government officials of all classes ; 

(2) The following classes specially hold aloof from primary instruction: artizans, 
labourers, and agriculturists. 

(3) These people do so because they cannot afford to keep their children away from their 
professions and to give them primary instruction for five years. 

(4) The classes who receive primary education do so to qualify themselves for higher 
education with the view of obtaining lucrative appointments under Government, and not with 
the object of improving in their respective professions by the aid of education, or with a view 
of improving their spiritual welfare. 

(5) The following classes are practically excluded from primary education :>— 

(a) Pious Muhammadans, because they do not get religious and moral instruction, 
which they consider desirable above everything. 

(J) Artizans, because they do not get instruction useful to them iu their professions. 

[c) Brahmans and Pandits, because neither is their religion taught, nor is instruction given 
to them in Sanskrit or in the Deva Nagari characters. These people study in their 
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private houses or in private schools what is useful to them secularly and religi¬ 
ously. 

(d) Hindu shopkeepers, because instruction is not given to them such as would be useful 

to them in their respective avocations, e.g., book-keeping in the Mahajani and Hindi 
characters. These people receive their education from their Pandahs. 

(e) Sikhs, Bhais, Granthfs, Akalis, and other Sikh artizans and cultivators, because they are 

not taught their sacred books, and because Persian or Urdu is quite useless to them. 

(/) Chamars, sweepers, aud other low classes, because their children cannot get admission 
into the public schools, and because they themselves do not feel the necessity of 
education. 

(6) The attitude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge 
to every class of society is not favourable. The former think that if every class were to obtain 
the education required to secure Government appointments, the respectable classes would not 
find suitable appointments so easily as at present. 

If, however, the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society were allowed, 
simply with the view to diffuse enlightenment, the influential classes would cease to be disturbed 
with jealousy. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province ? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the 
instruction given in them and the system of discipline in vogue? What fees are taken from 
the scholars ? From what classes are the masters of such schools generally selected, and what 
are their qualifications? Have any re-arrangements been made for training or providing 
masters in such schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can be turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given? How far has the grant-in-aid system been ex¬ 
tended to indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Jns. 4 .—There are many indigenous schools in our province and the system followed in 
them is a relic of the ancient system. 

The subjects and the character of instruction generally given in them are as follows:— 

Hindu*. —Books on religion and devotion only in some institutions, and in others Purans, 
Jotish, Dharmshaster, Vedant, &e. 

Sikhs.— Grantli, Janam Sakhi, Gut Belas, Bhagwat, Niaya (logic), Vedant and Hindi 
literature generally in the Gurmukhi characters. 

Muhammadans. —First religious books and then Persian reading and writing. In higher 
schools Arabic and Logic. 

The system of discipline in vogue in the above institutions is very satisfactory. ' 

In some institutions fees are taken, and in others not. Where they are taken, they are not 
always in cash, but often also in kind. • The masters are selected from among the Pandits, 
Pandahs, Bhais, &c., among Hindus; and Mullas among Muhammadans. 

They are sufficiently competent to teach the subjects above mentioned. .No arrangements 
have been made for training or providing masters for these schools. These indigenous schools 
can be turned to good account as part of a system of national education if Government aid 
were given to them, and if subjects imparting useful knowledge were taught in them, but not 
under restrictions of any scheme fixed by Government. 

The best method to be adopted for this purpose is, that no payment should be made to 
them unless they submit a report of progress and a bill of expenditure attested by the Local 
Boards. The report of progress should be attested by the District Inspectors when on inspection 
tour. 

Many masters of these indigenous schools are willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given, provided the rules are made more elastic and liberal. 

The grant-in-aid system has been extended to a very limited extent, and it should be 
further extended to the indigenous schools. 

Q ue s. 5. —What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction. How far is a boy educated at home able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualifying for the public service, with boys educated at school ? 

Ana. 5.—Home instruction in some special subjects is very satisfactory, but the ability 
acquired by a knowledge of general subjects in Government schools is not acquired by home 
instruction. 

A boy so educated is not able to compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for 
the public service, with boys educated at Government and mission schools. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumerate the private agencies 
which exist for promoting primary instruction ? _ ' 

Ans. 6 .—Government can expect nothing from private effort without a liberal aid to 
elementary instruction in rural districts. 

The following are the private agencies (known to the Anjuman) for promoting primary 
instruction :— 

Indigenous Schools. —In mosques, dharmsalas, private Sanskrit schools (pathsalas), 
schools of Pandahs, schools of the Anjuman-i-Islamia, schools of the Anjuman-i- 
Hamdardi, the Aunarkali School of Maulvi Rahim Buksh, the schools of the Arya 
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Samaj, Sat Sabha School, Siri Guru Singh Sabha School, Sbia School. The 
Aujuman Sanskrit School, the Hindu schools at Lahore, Ludhianah, Jullundur, 
Lahore, and Amritsar; Siklisha Sabha schools, Bhatra schools of Gujranwalla, 
Jhelum and Rawalpindi Sanskrit School of Rai Mul Singh, at Gujranwalla, &c. 

Ques. 7 .—How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in rural 
districts be advantageous y administered by District Committees or Local Boards ? W hat are 
the proper limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —All the funds available should be placed at the disposal of Local Boards, there 
being no other agency by which such funds could be more advantageouly administered, but the 
system of instruction should be guided by the University or the. Government. 

Q ues . 8 .—What classes of schools should, in your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal Com¬ 
mittees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision of elementary instruction 
iu towns is to be a charge agaiust municipal funds, what security would you suggest against 
the possibility of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient provision ? 

Ans. S.—The support and management of all primary and secondary schools may be en¬ 
trusted to Municipal Committees, who should have control over all matters connected with such 
schools, excepting the method and system of teaching therein. 

If the provision of elementary instruction in towns is to be a charge against municipal 
funds, the security that could be suggested against the possibility of Municipal Cornmitlees 
failing to make sufficient provision, is that the committees should be bound to make provision 
for the school expenses in their annual budgets first of all. 

Ques. 9. —Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing teachers 
in primary schools ? W hat is the present social status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you suggest measures, other than increase of 
pay, for improving their position ? 

Ans. 9. —The system in force for providing or training school teachers involves a superfluous 
expenditure, and must be in public interests at once dispensed with. To the best of our know¬ 
ledge the village schoolmasters have no social status any more than what a schoolmaster is 
ordinarily expected to have, and their influence does not extend beyond the limits of their 
schools. In short, their influence among the villagers is almost nothing compared to what 
pandits of pathsalas and naulvis of maktabs had in previous times. They may be made mem¬ 
bers of Municipal Committees, District Committees, or Local Boards, if it is desired that they 
should exert a beneficial influence among the villagers. This is the measure which the Anju- 
man would suggest for improving their position. 

Ques. 10. —W 7 hat subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to the agricultural classes ? 
Should any special means be adopted for making instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

Ans. 10. —The subjects of practical utility in life, together with religious and moral sub¬ 
jects, if introduced into primary schools, would be highly acceptable to the community at large, 
and especially to the agricultural classes. These subjects are enumerated in answer to Question 2. 
The introduction of these subjects in primary schools is highly desirable. 

In town schools English should be introduced in the secondary stage. 

Pandit Amar Nath is of opinion that English should be introduced at the beginning of the 
secondary stage. 

Dr. Rahim Khan is of opinion that English should be taught from the beginning of the 
second year. 

Baboo Noviua Chan Ira Rai is of opinion that if a boy has studied Hindi for one year he 
could be set about learning Urdu, Persian, or any other language with rapid success. 

No teacher of inferior ability should be appointed in these schools. If a competent teacher 
is appointed, the subjects mentioned above will be properly taught. 

Ques. 11. —Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people; and if not, are the schools ou that account less useful and popular? 

Ans. 11. —The vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of our province is not the 
dialect of the people, and ou this account the schools are neither popular nor useful. The 
classes who do not like the vernacular recognised and taught at present iu the schools are as 
follows:— 

Pandits, Brahmans , and Khatris. —These like Sanskrit, and Hindi in Deva Nagari characters. 

Sikhs. —These people like Punjabi in Gurmukhi characters. The people who like the Urdu 
dialect in Persian characters are only those who seek employment in courts and 
offices, whether private or public, iu which business is transacted in the Persian 
characters; that is to say, the Amla people, the higher classes of officials, and the 
Muhammadans. 

The above is the opinion of Baboo Noviua Chandra Rai, Pandit Guru Purskad, and Pandit 
Bhagwan Dass. 

Dr. Rahim Khan is of opinion that in the Punjab schools, besides the English language, 
the Urdu dialect is used generally; although Urdu is not the dialect of the country, still it is 
not on that account detrimental to the number of pupils; no complaints against Urdu have 
ever been heard from the public at large, but only from a few who are prejudiced against Urdu 
from a religious point of view, and are desirous of introducing Hindi dialect, which is just as 
much foreign to the country as Urdu. In any part of the Punjab proper no one understands 
Hindi, except a few Brahmans. If instruction in primary schools were given in Punjabi, that 
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certainly wcmlJ be a great improvement, and Urdu might reasonably be discarded. But the 
Punjabi dialect is not so rich that books on advanced subjects can be translated into it without 
the aid of Persian and Arabic —vide the Director’s annual report. 

Abu Syad Muhammad Husain is of opinion that no doubt Urdu is not the general lan¬ 
guage of the Punjab, but at the same time it is not generally unpopular. Those who desire to 
obtain Government employment, or to acquire middle or high education, like Urdu. All the 
rest like Punjabi in their every-day dealings, but in the Persian characters. 

The opinion of Maulvi Birzada Muhammad Husain is as follows :— 

“ It is not easy to answer the first part of the question in a few words, because it is necessary before giving 
any answer to ascertain the meaning of tbe word ‘Vernacular.’ If we mean by it any one language which is 
spoken in every part of the province, there is no such vernacular in the Punjab. Besides the local dialects, 
there are four or five different languages spoken in the Punjab. They are Urdu, Punjabi, Multani, Pushtu, 
and Pahari. 

“ In the divisions of Delhi and Hissar and the district of Umballa, the vernacular of the people is Urdu, 
though in the rural parts of the country far from the towns, the seats of courts, &c., the inhabitants of the villages 
speak several uncouth and uncultivated forms of Urdu, which is sometimes called Ganwari Urdu or Hindi (not 
the classical Hindi, the language of Tulsi Das, &c., which was the language of this part of the country 500 years 
ago and is not spoken anywhere now). 

“ In the remaining parts of the Punjab, Urdu is spoken along with Punjabi, Multani, and Pushtu in their 
respective parts in the towns, and is fairly understood even in the villages, because it is the court language of 
the country, though it is spoken very seldom there. Thus in the absence of any one vernacular for the 
whole province, its place is naturally occupied by a language which, though not spoken all over the country, 
is understood tolerably well. 

“ The recognition of Urdu as the vernacular of the province has produced more beneficial effect both in 
civilising the province and in spreading education within such a comparatively short time, than that of any 
other provincial dialect would have done. 

'■ Its usefulness and popularity are unquestionable, because, if we take into consideration the poverty of the 
agricultural class, who cannot support and spare their sons for schools, the number of the students in the 
schools is not very unsatisfactory, and besides this no Punjabi, Multani, or Pushtu schools have been estab¬ 
lished by private enterprise in order to show the supposed popular dislike to the recognised vernacular. 

“ There are indeed some classes of the people, such as Brahmans and Bhais, whose profession is to assist the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in the performance of their religious ceremonies, and to explain to them parts from their 
sacred books, and for them, as far as their profession is concerned, there is no use to teach their sons Urdu. 
But this grievance is not confined to Brahmans or Bhais, but the Mullas feel the same want, which can only 
he met by the introduction of religious education in the Government schools in the manner suggested by the 
Anjuman-i-Punjab, 

“ Besides this, if there be any real wish on the part of the people to learn their local dialects, there is no 
reason why a teacher of that dialect should not be added to every school, and why the people should not he 
allowed to learn their local dialects along with Urdu, as stated by Sir Charles Aitchison m his answer to the 
memorial of the Siri Guru Singh Sablia.” 

Dr. Syad Amir Shah agrees in the opinion of Pirzada Muhammad Husain. 

Bliai Gurmukh Singh is of opinion that the language in which instruction is given in the 
Punjab is not the mother-tongue of the people. Urdu came to the country along with the 
British Government. Before that Persian was the language of the Sikh courts. The British 
Government substituted Urdu for Persian, which was already used in the country and 
was much easier than the Urdu. Urdu has not been so beneficial as was expected. Only 
those people learnt it who desired to have Government employments, but such people are, com¬ 
paratively speaking, very few. 

The rest, viz., shopkeepers, artizans, cultivators. Pandits, Bhais, Kazis, &c., transact their 
business in the Punjabi language or in the language of their sacred books. 

The shopkeepers use the Punjabi language in the Lunde characters; many Hindus, Sikhs, 
Muhammadans, and many others, use the Gurmukhi characters ; tbe Pandits use the Sanskrit 
characters; Muhammadans use the Persian characters. That tbe Urdu has not proved a 
beneficial medium of instruction is evident from the fact that in 25 years the proportion of ihe 
educated is too small when the whole population of the Punjab is taken into calculation. 
TIad the mother-tongue of the country been adopted as the medium of public instruction, 
almost the whole population would have been benefited. 

Pandit Amar Nath is of opinion that Hindi and Urdu are two names for the same thing, 
subject to the di Terence that Hindi is written in Deva Nagari characters, and Urdu in Persian 
characters, and that in the former the local dialect is mixed with Sanskrit words and in the 
latter with Persian and Arabic words. Deduct from it either the Sanskrit or the Persian 
Arabic, there would remain nothing but the pure dialects of the country, viz., Hindi, in 
contradistinction to Brij Bhaslia used in Mathra and other surrounding districts. This 
being so, Hindi, if adopted as a medium of instruction in primary schools, would be a great 
boon and convenience, but he would not make auy language compulsory, but would make a 
provision in every primary school for Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi, and leave it to the option of the 
people to learn whichever they prefer. It is bighly pernicious to make Urdu a compulsory 
language; he fears.that Urdu has not done so much good to the country as would have been 
done if Hindi and Punjabi had been added. 

Pandit Isliri Pershad is of opinion that a greater improvement would be effected by adding 
the media of other vernaculars than by using the only medium of Urdu. 

He is of opinion that as primary education in the strict sense of the term is altogether 
unknown to the country, the question cf popularity does not arise at all. 

Ques. 12 .—Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the promo¬ 
tion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12 .—The system of payment by results will be very suitable. No doubt the system 
will promote education amongst a poor and ignorant people. 
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Ques. 13. —Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
schools ? 

Ans. 13. —No fees should be taken in primary village schools, but it should be taken in 
towns according to means, as is the present practice of the Education Department. 

Ques. 14. —Will your favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can he increased; and, secondly, how they eanbe gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ans. 14. —The primary schools will increase and will become more efficient— 

(1) When instruction will be given in secular useful subjects together with religious and 

moral lessons. 

(2) When instruction will be given in the vernacular of the people. 

(3) When encouragement in various ways is given to the teacher, the founders, and to 

the industrious pupils. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in which Government educational institutions 
of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the management of local bodies, as 
contemplated in paragraph 02 of the Despatch of 1854; and what do you regard as the chief 
reasons why more effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans. 15. —Non-compliance with the requirements of paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 
1854 is solely owing to the imperfect discharge of duty in this respect on the part of the edu¬ 
cational authorities. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the higher 
order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without aid, without injury to 
education or to any interests which it is the duty of Government to protect ? 

Ans. 16. —Yes; district schools might be transferred, but with liberal aid of Government. 

Ques. 17. —In the province with which you are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of 
schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

Ans. 17. —Yes; we think there are. 

Ques. IS. —If the Government, or any local authority having control of public money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw after a given term of years from the main¬ 
tenance of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to stimulate 
private effort in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private 
footing ? 

Ans. IS. —The only measures in such eases to stimulate private effort in the interim, so 
as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private footing, are that the Government 
should give a liberal encouragement and aid without any kind of interference on the part of, or 
any restrictions imposed by, the Public Instruction Department. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid system, 
or the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the case of (a) colleges, 
(5) boys' schools, (c) girls' schools, (d) normal schools ? 

Ans. 19. —In the revised grant-in-aid regulations for the Punjab, as sanctioned by the 
Government of India:— 


Abticle III. 

Condition “ (1) that the sch >ol is under competent management ” should be superseded by “ good result of 
instruction," so that the officers of the Education Department might not get any chance of interference with a 
managem ent opposed to their own interests. 

Condition “ (2) that the instructive staff is adequate—there being ordinarily a teacher for every thirty hoys in 
average attendance” is superfluous ; no restriction as to the number of pupils is required. 

Condition “ (3) that the funds on which the local expenditure is based are stable” is superfluous. 

Condition “ (4) that the extended operations to be brought into play by Government assistance are justified 
by the wants of the locality (due regard being had to the relative requirements of the institutions seeking aid and 
to the funds available to meet them, and by the school accommodation provided ” is very injurious. ° 


Abticle IV. 

Condition “ (1) Of the name or names of the person or persons responsible for the management of the 
school, and for the disbursement of all funds expended on the same; it being stated whether such person or 
persons are resident or non-resident, and how long he or they are willing to be responsible ” is reasonable, 
except the concluding portion, no restriction of time being necessary. 

Condition “(2) Of the following particulars :— 

“(a) The resources (in detail) at the disposal of the above, to augment which resources a monthly grant 
is asked for. The resources as above may include the amount of school-fees collected ” mav 

stand. 

“(b) The number, names, qualifications, and salaries of the teachers employed or to be employed, and a 
Statement of the total expenditure incurred, or to be incurred, in the maintenance of the school ou its 
proposed footing,” may stand, though going into such details seems to be superfluous. 

“ (e) The average attendance registered or anticipated" may stand. 

“(d) The extent in cubic feet of the internal school accommodation provided with short notice of site and 
locality,” unnecessary. 

“ (e) The scholastic regulation i (as to attendance, fees, fines, &c.) in force, or to be in force,” unnecessary. 

“ (/) The books studied or to be studied—(detailed list),” unnecessary, for the books may be changed. The 
subjects taught might be substituted for books. 
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Article V. 

“ The grant asked £ or must not exceed the monthly income or half the expenditure, as n oted under clauses 
(a) and ( b), respectively, of Section 2 of Article IV. This amount is a maximum, and only such portion of 
it should be given as may be deemed proper with reference to the circumstances of the case, the funds avail¬ 
able, and the general requirements of the province.” 

. The grant, in our opinion, should not depend only on the income or expenditure, the value 
of the time of the teacher given gratis, as in most cases it is, should also be taken into 
account. 

Again, the restriction as to half the expenditure is not essential. The Government 
should only consider whether the estimated expenditure is absolutely necessary, and whether 
it is less than what Government might have incurred had it established the institution itself. 
Should there be a saving there is no reason why the restriction of half the expenditure should 
be enforced, or the aid be limited to half only, especially in those places where no Government 
school exists, and a private party volunteers to establish one, the restriction of half will be a 
great obstacle, and should be removed, at least for a certain time. 

Article VI. 

“ The grants, after allotment, will be payable month, by month, from the month succeeding each allotment. 
New grants will not be allotted till it is known that budget provision is available, and it is distinctly to be 
understood that the expenditure on grants-in-aid for the year will be strictly confined within the budget grants, 
and that no institution, which cannot be provided for within that grant, will receive any assistance until the 
close of the current financial year.” 

“N.B.— It is necessary that application for the new grants he registered in the Director's office before 
the preparation of the Budget Estimates in October.” 

The first part is unobjectionable, but the second part, laying down some restrictions, is not 
expedient, inasmuch as any application for grants-in-aid might be met from savings in other 
items. No restrictions as to the time of making the application are necessary. 

Article VII. 

“No grants will be made to schools which are not open to examination by the Government Inspectors, and 
in which, with the exception of female, normal, and purely vernacular schools, some fee is not taken from 
at least three-fourths of the scholars.” 

The restriction regarding fees should be removed. 

Article VIII. 

“ The Inspectors are to take no notice whatever, in the case of schools for children of other than Christian 
parents, of the religious doctrines which may be taught, but are to confine themselves to the verification of the 
conditions on which the grants are made, to collect information, to report the results, and to suggest [improve¬ 
ments in the general arrangements of the schools,” 

The concluding portion is injurious, as the Inspectors should not have any control over 
the management of the schools. 


Article IX. 

“ Grants-in-ald will be withdrawn or reduced if, in the opinion of the Local Government, the institution 
does not continue to deserve any or so much assistance from the public revenues." 

Is highly injurious to the progress of education, for by the Local Government is practi¬ 
cally meant the head of the Education Department. The withdrawal or reduction of grants 
should never be made without consulting the District Committees, and in such cases only where 
no arrangement can be made to put the institution on a satisfactory footing. 

Article X. 

“ The grant may be either withheld or reduced for cases arising out of the state of the schools,— 

“ (a) If the school is found to be held in an unhealthy or otherwise undesirable locality, after due notice 
from the Inspector. 

“ ( b) If the teachers have not been regularly paid, or are manifestly incapable or otherwise unfitted for 
their posts. 

“(c) If the attendance has been exceptionally irregular, or if the register be not kept with sufficient 
accuracy to warrant confidence in the returns. 

“ ( d) If from any cause the progress of the school is so unsatisfactory as to make it evident that it does 
not fulfil the educational objects for which the grant was given.” 

(a), (h), and (c), should only be considered as established when the Local Board agrees with 
the Inspector ; (d) should only be considered as established when the Local Government 
consider it to be so after receipt of the report of the Education Department, as well as the opinion 
of the District Committee. 

Article XI. 

“ In every aided school are to be kept, besides the register of attendance, the following books :— 

(u) An account-book, in which all receipts and disbursements of the school shall be regularly entered and 
balanced from month to month. 
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(b) A book in wbicb the names of all scholars admitted, with date of admission, are entered. The father's 
or guardian's name is to be added in each case. The same book will .serve for the registry of with¬ 
drawals or dismissals. 

(e) A log-book, in which t he managers or head teachers may enter occurrences of an unusual character, affect¬ 
ing the interests of the school. No entry once made can be removed or altered, except by a subse¬ 
quent entry of corrections, and all entries are to be dated and attested.” 

This rule is useful. 


Article XII. 

“ These books will be open to the Inspector at his annual visit, and he will enter in the appropriate place 
such remarks as he may have to make on the state of school, forwarding copies of the same to the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction before the end of the official year." 

Unobjectionable. 

Aeticle XIII. 

“ In case of the excellence of the school being established to the satisfaction of the Director of Public 
Instruction, by success at such periodical examination as he may, from time to time, determine, a special grant may 
be given, not exceeding one mouth’s average expenditure of the school, subject to the general limitation to the 
effect that the total aid given by the Government in any year shall not exceed half of the total expenditure on the 
school for that period. Such special giants will count as an adjunct to the grant for the ensuing year, and must 
be laid out by the managers in reward to the most deserving teachers and scholars in such manner as they may 
prefer, unless the particular mode of its distribution is prescribed by the Director of Public Instruction, and 
agreed to by the managers of th e school. Besides making special awards to the teachers from extra grants, the 
Director may, with the consent i f the managers, bestow certificates of merit on them.” 

Special grants do a great deal of good, but it need not be subject to tbe condition that tbe 
total aid given by tbe Government in any year shall not exceed half of tbe total expenditure 
of tbe school for that period. 

Aeticle XIV. 

“ In purely vernacular schorls which are unable to comply with all the conditions imposed by the preceding 
Articles, but which are found to impart adequate elementary instruction, special grants may be awarded from 
time to time, on the recommendation of tbe Inspector of Schools; but the sum of such special grants to any one 
purely vernacular school shall not exceed, during the official year, one-half the average annual cost of a Govern¬ 
ment vernacular school of a similar size and standard.” 

A good rule, but it shoald be acted upon on tbe recommendation of Local Boards, and tbe 
limitation of one-half should be expunged. 

Aeticle XV. 

“Female Education.-— Girls schools will receive encouragement on the principles laid down in Articles III 
and V, so long as the Government is satisfied that the management of the same is in unexceptionably trust¬ 
worthy hands.” 

“N.B .—The inspection of these schools by Government Officers will not, as a rule, be enforced." 

Dr. Rahim Khan and Pandit Ishri Pershad are opposed to female education. 

Pandit Amar Nath is of opinion that tbe present system of female education is not based 
on a proper footing. He thinks that female education should be made general and open to all 
classes ; that, leaving aside tbe secular point of view, tbe Government and the people of this 
country are, in a moral point of view, bound to enlighten the females no less than the 
males: so that male and fen-ale children may both grow wiser simultaneously, and in course of 
time we may have mothers knowing reading and writiug, arithmetic and geography. There 
is reason to believe, from, tbe evidence available in European countries in which women are 
educated, that the children of such women do finish the primary and secondary courses of 
learning much sooner than the children of ignorant women. He considers that to keep women 
back from acquiring knowledge is tantamount to keep them in the dark : nothing could be 
more inhuman than to deny enlightenment to our fellow-beings who are our partners in life 
possessing immortal souls. 

Babu Navina Chandra Rai thinks that female education should be as general as the edu¬ 
cation of the other sex, for the one helps the other, and that Government should give equal 
encouragement to the education of loth sexes, not only on moral grounds, hut also from an 
economical point of view, lor educated mothers will eventually lessen the amount of State 
expenditure on primary education. 


Aeticle XVI. 

“ Grants for Buildings and other special purposes .—Aid of this sort will not be granted to private 
schools, unless the Local Government is satisfied that the conditions for ordinary grants-iu-aid, laid down in 
Article III, are fulfilled.” • 

Unobjectionable. 

Aeticle XVII. 

“Grants made for building, i5rlarging, improving, or fitting up schools, must not exceed the total amount 
contributed from private sources for the same purposes, and the full amount will not be given as a matter of 
course.” 

“Such contributions may be made in the form of 

(a) Individual subscriptions. 

(b) Allotments from benevolent societies. 
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(c) Materials (at the market rates). 

(d) Sites given without valuable consideration. 

( e ) Cartage. 

Unobjectionable. 

Article XVIII. 

“ The sites, plans, estimates, &c., must he satisfactory to the Local Government.’’ 

“ Local Board " should be substituted for Local Government in this rule. 

Ques. 20 .—How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of 
practical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
as regards Government aid and inspection from any religious principles that are taught or not 
taught in it ? 

Ans. SO.— The general impression is that Government is not neutral. People think that 
Government has reduced English education in towns, leaving the mission schools to impart 
it in their institutions, and thus inducing the people desirous of acquiring English education 
to go to mission schools more largely, although the admitted object of these institutions is to 
impart a knowledge of Christianity. 

Pandit Amar Nath can testify that, although Christianity is taught in the mission 
schools, it is a fact which cannot be denied that the instruction given by the missionaries has 
done great good in improving the morals of the people educated in their institutions, and the 
large towns of the Punjab are very much indebted to them for their labours. 

Babu Navina Chandra Rai thinks that Government schools and colleges have atheistical 
tendencies. He prefers mission schools and colleges, though he is of opinion that the best 
institutions are those where neither sectarian religions are taught on the one hand nor ethics 
omitted on the other. If Government institutions were based on this principle, then the 
principle of practical neutrality would be rightly observed. 

Ques. SI. —What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such education ? What is the rate of fees payable for 
higher education in your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans. SI. —Middle classes derive more benefit from Government schools and colleges or 
Government aided schools than the wealthy and poor classes. The complaint that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for the education of their children is to some extent true. 

The fees in this province are regulated according to the income of the parents for higher 
education. As middle classes chiefly avail themselves of the Government educational institu- 
tions, the rate at which the fees are charged is quite adequate, but is not so for the wealthy 
classes. 

Ques. SS. —Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college supported 
entirely by fees ? 

Ans. SS, —No. 

Ques. S3. —Is it in your opinion possible for a non-Government institution of the higher 
order to become influential and stable when in direct competition with a similar Government- 
institution ? If so, under what conditions do you consider that it might become so ? 

Ans. S3.— In our opinion it is quite possible for a non-Government institution of the 
higher order to become influential and stable, if Government will give it a liberal pecuniary 
assistance. Institutions so assisted will not only become influential and stable, but will 
also do more good to the public than Government institutions, because their founders will 
spend their time and money mainly with a view of doing good, and not from any motive of 
receiving large salaries. 

Ques. 24 .—Is the cause of higher education in your province injured by any unhealthy 
competition; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

Ans. 24 .—The popular opinion, specially of the Natives, is that missionary competition is 
injurious to the cause of higher education. 

Ques. 25 .—Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 25 .—Educated Natives in our province do not readily find remunerative employment. 
The Amlah class are preferred to the educated, and the latter are rejected on the plea of want 
of experience, or conceit, or some similar excuse. 

Ques. 26 .—Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26 .—Since a committee for text-books has been appointed in this country, instruc¬ 
tion in secondary schools will, it is hoped, store the minds of those who do not wish to pursue 
their studies further with useful and practical knowledge, provided practical subjects are added 
to the present course. 

Ques. 27. —Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of 
teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the University ? If so, 
are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary life? 

Ans. 27 .—The statement that the attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to 
the Entrance Examination of the University is perfectly true ; practical and useful instruc¬ 
tion is now neglected. 
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Ques. 28. —Do you Ihink that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country? If you think so, what do you regard as the causes of this state 
of things, and what remedies would you suggest? 

Am. 28. —The number of pupils in secondary schools who present themselves for the 
University Entrance Examination is not unduly large when compared with the requirements 
of the country. If instruction were not imparted through the medium of Urdu only, and 
other vernaculars were also added, the proportion will correspond more truly with the require¬ 
ments of the country. 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships; and 
have you any remarks to make on the sub ject ? Is the scholarship system impartially admin¬ 
istered as between Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29. —In order to answer this question it is important to understand what is meant 
by a scholarship. If it means a money-prize won by competition, there is no system of scholar¬ 
ship iu existence in our province. The so-called scholarships in the Punjab are virtually 
stipends, or are given on ;he principle of eleemosynary grants. We strongly deprecate the 
system, and recommend it to be replaced by a system of scholarship in the literal sense of the 
term, as a reward for proved proficiency, which should be impartially administered between 
Government and aided schools. 

Ques. 30. —Is municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary or other bodies ; and how far is this support likely to be permanent ? 

Ans. 30. —Municipal support is at present given to the grant-in-aid schools, and it will 
be given so long as the M inicipal Act relating to the educational cess remains in force. 

Ques. 31. —Does the University curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are s pecial normal schools needed for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —In the University curriculum might be included an examination in the method 
of teaching for those only who wish to become teachers, and there would be no need for a 
separate normal school. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspection pursued in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvemeut ? 

Ans. 32. —The schools are inspected annually by the Inspector and oftener by the Dis¬ 
trict Inspector of Schools. The inspection may be made over to the Local Boards in accordance 
with the Resolution of Government regarding self-government. These Local Boards can make 
their own arrangements with due regard to economy. 

Ques. 33. —Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and examination? 

Ans. 33. —The work of inspection and examination could efficiently be conducted by the 
Local Boards under which the schools, it is suggested, should be placed, though some honorary 
Inspectors and Examiners may also be appointed by the Government. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text-books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans. 34. —The text-books are not quite suitable, but as there is a special committee 
appointed by Government for fixing the text-books, it is hoped that it will fix suitable text¬ 
books, and consequently there is no need of our going into the question. 

Ques. 35. —Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard to 
examinations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily interfere with the free 
development of private institutions? Do they in any wise tend to check the development of 
natural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of a useful vernacular 
literature ? 

Ans. 35. —The grant-in-aid rules are unnecessarily strict, and they therefore interfere 
with the free development of private institutions, and without the pecuniary aid of Govern¬ 
ment, it is too much to expect from private enterprise that it should be able to compete with 
Government institutions successfully. 

It is a fact too palpable to be denied that the Government examinations and text-books 
are unsuited to the development of natural character and ability, and they do in a great measure! 
interfere with the production of a useful vernacular literature, inasmuch as the real vernacular 
is not at all recognised either in the examination scheme or among the text-books prescribed. 

Ques. 36. —In a complete scheme of education for India, what parts can, in your opinion, 
be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

Ans. 36. —In our opinion the State should give liberal pecuniary aid, and leave the adminis¬ 
trative work of education to private agencies. 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large extent 
from the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the spread of education, 
and the growth of a spirt of reliance upon local exertions and combination for local purposes? 

Ans. 37. —If Government withdraws from the direct management of schools and colleges, 
and makes them over to educated Natives, then it can confidently expect that education will 
not only spread much wider, but that it will also satisfy the natural wants of the people, which 
it fails to do under State management. 

Ques. 33. —In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the standard of instruction in any 
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class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think so what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result ? 

Ans'. 38. —No, it will not, provided the recommendations made in connection with the 
foregoing questions are accepted. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Government colleges and schools? Have you any suggestions to 
make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —No. Instruction of this kind should occupy a prominent place in the colleges 
and schools. 

Ques. 41. —Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the province with which you are 
acquainted; and if so, what is its character ? 

Ans. 41. —There are a number <>f girls' primary schools in Rawalpindi and other districts 
wherein Punjabi, in Gurmukhi characters, is taught. Except these there is very little of indi¬ 
genous instruction for girls in this province. The poor girls learn spinning and sewing from 
their mothers or from their female relatives or friends, and this is the whole of the education 
they generally receive. 

Ques. 42. —What progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them? What improvements 
can you suggest ? 

Ans. 42. —Very little progress has been made by the Department in instituting schools for 
girls. The whole system of female education, as prevailing in this province, is based upon a 
wrong basis. Very few girls of even the middle classes attend them. The normal school at 
Lahore is not much thought of by the people for two reasons: 

1st. —The people generally are prejudiced against giving literary instruction to their female 
children. 

2 nd .—The women educated in the Government institutions or mission schools are not 
considered to be of good moral character. 

The higher classes of Muhammadans generally teach their girls the reading of religious 
books. 

The highly educated Hindus, with few exceptions, do teach, or try to teach, their wives and 
daughters reading and writing, but the generality consider female education to be an evil and 
try to stop it to tbe best of their power. 

Pandit A mar Nath is of opinion that Government should do away with all the small girls' 
schools in different parts of each city, or treat them as branch schools, and should establish a 
high girls' school in some central conspicuous locality in each city, town, and gradually in each 
village. These institutions should be placed under the management and direction of English 
ladies of high moral character. These ladies should be assisted by Hindu and Muhammadan 
ladies of excellent moral character. These European and native ladies should teach the 
girls reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well as needlework, and give them some idea of the 
world, of astronomy, of physical geography, and of natural philosophy. Such schools must 
first be tried in large cities. If they suceeed, the experiment might be extended to smaller 
towns also, after a reasonable time. Hindu ladies should have the charge of the Hindu 
department and Muhammadan ladies of the Muhammadan department, both departments being 
under the superintendence of a European lady. 

Babu Navina Chandra Rai concurs generally in the above opinion. 

Ques. 43. —Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ans. 43. —Mixed schools will not be liked at all in this country. 

Ques. 44. — What is the best method of providing teachers for gilds ? 

Ans. 44. —The best method of providing teachers for girls is the establishment of a high 
school at Lahore as stated above. 

Ques. 45. —Are the grants to girls' schools larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms, than those to boys' schools, and is tbe distinction sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —Yes. 

Ques. 46. —Iu the promotion of female education, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies; and how fay would it be possible to increase the interest which ladies might 
take in this cause ? 

Ans. 46. —No shave has yet been taken by European ladies, except the missionary ladies. 1 
Any such attempt by European ladies will result in waste of time, labour, and money, unless 
a high school is established, as suggested above. 

Ques. 47. —What do your regard as the chief defeels, other than any to which you have 
already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational system as it has been 
nitherto administered? What suggestions have you to make for the remedy of such 
defects ? 

Ans. 47. —The chief defect is the stereotyped system at present adopted by the Education 
Department, wherein the wishes and wants of all classes of the community are not attended 
to, nor is the co-operation of the educated Natives in matters, of education sought for. 

Ques. 48. —Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on higher educa¬ 
tion in your province unnecessary ? 

Ans. 48. —The expenditure on salaries of European professors and teachers where native 
teachers of equal ability are available at a lower rate of salary. 
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Ques. 49.— Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places of instruc¬ 
tion already existed, which might'by grants-iu-aid or other assistance adequately supply the 
educational wants of the people ? 

Am. 49. —There were places of instruction almost everywhere before the establishment of 
Government schools. Grauts-in-aid or other assistance would have adequately supplied the 
wants of the people. 

Ques. 50. —. . . Would beneficial results be obtained by introducing into the Depart¬ 
ment more men of practical training in the art of teaching and school management? 

Ans. 50. —We are not sure. 

Ques. 51. —Is the system of pupil-teachers or monitors in force in your province? If so 
please state how it works. 

Ans. 51. —Not generally or satisfactorily. 

Ques. 52. —Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools unnecessarily or 
prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check such a tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ans. 52. —There was such a tendency formerly, but as there is no such tendency nowa¬ 
days, no measures are required to check it. 

Ques. 53. —Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary according to 
the means of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Ans. 53. —In strict justice they should not vary, but, looking to the present cii’cuinstances 
of the country, the rate of fees in primary and secondary schools should vary according to the 
means of the parents for a lew years longer. 

Ques. 54. —Has the demand for high education in your province reached such a stage as to 
make the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have schools been opened by men of good 
position as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ans. 54. —The demand for high education on the part of the people depends on the 
Government demand for educated Natives. There being no such demand, it has not practically 
reached a stage so as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one. No schools have as 
yet been opened by men of good position as a means of maintaining themselves. 

Ques. 55. —To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assignin'* 
grants according to the results of periodical examinations should be applied? What do you 
regard as the chief conditions for making this system equitable and useful ? 

Ans. 55. —Indigenous schools. Those which have sources of income and support might 
receive less than those which have no such sources, but the examinations should not include any 
less useful and less practical subjects. 

Ques. 56.— To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assigning 
grants-iu-aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best applied ? Under what condi¬ 
tions do you regard this system as a good one ? 

Ans. 56. —To those grant-in-aid schools the teachers of which may have been trained in 
a normal school, but we have advocated not to have separate normal schools in the Punjab. 

( Vide Answers 9 and 31.) 

Ques. 57. —To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the grant-in-aid 
should amount under ordinary circumstances in the case of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ans. 57. —As for schools, we are of opinion that in the case of old schools, the grant of 
one-half of the gross expenditure is sufficient; but in the case of new schools opened by natives, 
they should receive tWo-thirds of the gross expense, as the latter cannot for some time to come 
compete with the old-established schools, but will only make the desired progress if such 
liberality is shown at the commencement. 

Q,ues. 58. —What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can be 
efficiently taught as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges and schools respectively ? 

Ans. 58.— In primary schools . . . . . . . .15 

In secondary „ ........ .30 

In colleges.50 

Ques. 59. —In your opinion should fees in colleges be paid by the term or by the 
month ? • 

Ans. 59. —By the month. 

Ques. 60. —Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality require the 
withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of colleges and schools ? 

Ans. 60. —No; though the withdrawal of the Government is desirable on other grounds 
mentioned in the preceding answers. 

Ques. 61. —Do you think that the institution of University professorships would have 
an important effect in improving the quality of high education? 

Ans. 61 .— The institution of University professorships in an University which is a teach¬ 
ing as well as examining bod) similar to our local institution, would be highly beneficial in 
improving the quality of high education. 

Ques. 62. —Is it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at any stage 
of school education, on the results of public examinations extending over the entire province ? 
In what cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left to the school authorities? 
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Ans. 62. —Though it is highly desirable that promotions from class to class should depend 
upon the exertions of the students, yet a provincial examination for the purpose is quite 
undesirable; the decision of the question of the fitness of the pupils to be promoted should be 
left in all cases to the school authorities. 

Ques. 63. —Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your province 
to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave it improperly, from being 
received into another? What are the arrangements which you would suggest? 

Ans. 63. —There are some, though not very general, but we think that no such arrange¬ 
ments are necessary, they being rather injurious than beneficial. 

Ques. 64. —In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct management 
of higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one college in each province as a model to other colleges; and, if so, under what 
limitations or conditions ? 

Ans. 64. —For the present, the Government should retain at least one college in each 
province as a model to other colleges under the management of educational boards. In the 
Punjab we have a board already, viz., the Senate of the Punjab University, to which the 
management of the Lahore Government College should be made over. 

Ques. 65. —How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be employed 
in colleges educating up to the B.A. standard ? 

Ans. 65. —One European officer should be attached to each college for general manage¬ 
ment and for lecturing on the English language and literature, the rest of the work being 
done by native professors. But the decision of this question will properly rest with the 
managing boards suggested in the preceding answer. 

Ques. 66. —Are European professors employed, or likely to be employed, in colleges under 
native management ? 

Ans. 66. —To our knowledge no such instance has yet occurred. The future depends upon 
circumstances as they may occur. 

Ques. 67. —Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your province (e.g., 
the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment in the matter of English educa¬ 
tion ? To what are these circumstances due, aud how far have they been provided for ? 

Ans. 67. —Exceptional treatment may be necessary for the Muhammadans, as well as for 
the Sikhs, but it is exceedingly doubtful that it will be attended with good results, as such an 
encouragement is opposed to the principle of self-help, which we have been advocating in 
preceding answers. 

Ques. 68. —How far would Government he justified in withdrawing from any existing 
school or college, in places where any class of the population objects to attend the only alter¬ 
native institution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

Ans. 68. —Looking to the wishes of the people it would be undesirable that Government 
should withdraw from a Government school or college in any case where the only alternative 
institution is objected to by them on the ground of its religious teaching; though in strict 
justice the measure does not seem unjustifiable. 

Ques. 69. —Can schools and colleges under native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European management ? 

Ans. 69. —Yes. 

Ques. 70. —Are the conditions on which grants-in-aid are given in your province more 
onerous and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans. 70. —Yes. 


20ti June 1882. 


PANDIT AMAR NATH, 

Secretary. 


Statement of the Delhi Literary Society. 

• 

I. The Delhi Society, which was established in 1865 by the late Colonel G. W. Hamilton 
and Mr. W. Coldstream, has now been in existence for seventeen years. Its objects are 
to organise efforts for advancing education and social reforms, and to promote good-will 
between the governing and the subject classes. It holds periodical meetings for the purpose 
of delivery of lectures on subjects of general weal and reformation, on matters literary and 
scientific, and on poiuts connected with arts, trade, and social economy. These lectures are 
delivered by members and, in some instances, by strangers. They represent the views of 
writers of experience, and of thinkers of various races and creeds on questions of social life and 
intellectual and moral culture. The society has on occasions tried and succeeded in eradicating 
some pernicious customs that had latterly obtained vogue among the people belonging to 
higher castes residing in the city, e.g'., reduction of expenses in marriages. 

The Education Commission having expressed a desire to have an expression of the Society’s 
views on the subject of education, as touched upon in the printed set of questions circulated, 
the Society proceeded on the 29th May to appoint a sub-committee for the purpose of drawing 
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up a memorandum or report in reply to the questions. The sub-committee was composed of 
the following gentlemen :— 

1. Lala Ramkishan Das, Honorary Magistrate, Delhi. His qualifications are that he for 

some years attended the Delhi Government School; is manager of the Anglo-Sans- 
krit School at Delhi; was one of the trustees of the Delhi College Fund, and 
proceeded to Simla as a member of the deputation sent in connection with that 
movement; generally takes a keen interest in educational matters. 

2. Syyid Sultan Mirza, a representative of the old Itmad-ud-Dowla family. Nawab 

Itmad-ud-Dowla gave a donation of Rs. 1,70,000 in 1829 for the general purposes 
of education in the city; is, besides, Secretary of the Managing Committee 
attached to ,he Anglo-Arabic School, Delhi; was a member of the Delhi College 
Committee; cakes an hereditary interest in education. 

3. Reverend Tara Chand.—For several years a most promising student of the old Delhi 

and Agra Colleges; was for some time a teacher in the St. Stephen's College at 
Delhi. 

4. Munshi Zaka-ulla, after a brilliant career in the old Delhi College, was appointed 

teacher of mathematics in that institution; has since then served as Deputy 
Inspector of Schools in the North-Western Provinces; head master of the Normal 
School, Delhi, and is now professor in the Muir College, Allahabad; thus possessing 
unique and rare qualifications for observing the nature of education as imparted in 
both the primary and secondary schools, and pointing out the defects that iu along 
career he has been able to detect in the course of instruction. 

5. Lala Sri Ram was a student of the old Delhi College; was for some time Tabsildar of 

Delhi and ex-officio in charge of primary education in his sub-district; generally 
very fond of promoting and encouraging education. 

6. Lala Girdhari La',.—For about ten years attended the Delhi College; is a prominent 

member of the local Bar; takes a lively interest iu education. 

7. Madan Gopal is a graduate (M.A.) of Calcutta; served for two years as teacher at 

Lahore; was Secretary of the Delhi College Committee, and proceeded to Simla in 
connection with that movement; has been Secretary of the Delhi Society for about 
six years. 

In addition to the above, the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Allnutt, M.A., of the Cambridge 
Mission, was an ex-officio member; but, owing to press of other work, he was unable to join the 
discussions. 

II. This subject may be approached from several sides. And (i) as to funds, we are all 
of opinion that if the education cess (1 per cent, on gross income) be specially and exclusively 
appropriated to the purposes of primary education, making a distinct and separate provision 
for secondary education from imperial and otli£r sources, the amount thus collected would be 
quite sufficient for the purpose of imparting elementary education to the general masses. In 
case the expense of education be smaller in any district, provision might be made for erection 
of school-houses, habitations for masters, &c., from the surplus. Scholarships and stipends and 
half-yearly indms on the occasion of an inspecting officer's visit might also be made. 

(ii) As to inspection we are decidedly of opinion that the means and machinery of superior 
inspection obtaining at present are very inadequate. We submit that the office of Inspector of 
Schools, as at present constituted, should be abolished. Our reasons for desiring such a radical 
change are—(i) the circles are much too large. Look at any educational circle. It generally 
comprises within its jurisdiction all the schools, high or low, situate within three civil divisions. 
The Inspector, in all cases a European, cannot afford to remain in camp more than five months 
in the year, and during that time he has to go through ten districts, i.e., at an average spend 
a fortnight in each district. During this time he has not only to examine schools—all the 
classes from the highest to the lowest—allot marks to each boy that comes before him in 
almost all subjects of the curriculum separately, but has to write his opinion about the teacher's 
capacity for work, to point out flaws in the method of tuition, direct the teacher's attention to 
the physical and moral training of his boys, the sanitary and conservancy arrangements of the 
school-building, and the cleanliness of the urchins; but has, besides, to invite and court the 
attention of the district officer, without whose help and support education is almost impracticable. 
Now, education is such a ramified subject that it is impossible that all this should be done 
within the limited space of a fortnight, and yet, properly or otherwise, the Inspector has to do 
it, with what result can. be easily imagined. The performance,of his duties has become more a 
matter of dull, monotonous, uniuteresting business, to be performed in the same way from year 
to year, than an office in which acuteness of intellect, force of genius, bright natural parts, 
well-grounded education, should have their full play, (ii) Gentlemen are frequently appointed 
Inspectors at an early stage in their career, when their sympathies with Natives amount to nil, 
and their acquaintance with our language is very limited. For the first few years they have 
to learn the work, and naturally tread in the same paths as their predecessors, and when, at last, 
they get an insight into their business, they meet with the appalling difficulty that if they 
follow their own opinion they would be creating the greatest consternation in the ranks of 
education, placing everything topsy-turvy, and not finding it advisable to disturb the existing 
arrangement of things, they let things run in the old groove, and thus, instead of eradicating 
the weeds, they hesitate even to disturb their rank growth. We would suggest that each 
division should have attached to it an Inspector of Schools, on a salary sufficient to attract and 
induce men of high liberal education and moral culture (say from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500), and that 
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this officer should confine his attention solely and entirely to vernacular schools. The Director 
might devote his attention to visiting and inspecting schools imparting secondary education. 
The very high pay that the Inspectors now get will be amply sufficient for three Divisional 
Inspectors. For instance, the Inspector of Schools, Lahore Circle, at present gets from 
Its. 1,000 to Its. 1,250 per mensem. Under the proposed scheme three Divisional Inspectors 
on Its. 400 each would cost about the same, and yet work very much more satisfactorily and 
efficiently. These officers will have time during their presence at head-quarters to read works 
on primary education as conducted in Great Britain, on the Continent, and in America, and thus 
learn the method of bettering their own system. 

In the matter of appointment to the post of District or Deputy Inspector of Schools, we 
are of opinion that a sounder discretion should be exercised. It does not require much argu¬ 
ment to show that it is on the character and reputation of these officers that the progress or 
retardation of education depends in a considerable degree. We would suggest that the 
selection to these appointments should in future be confined to graduates of the University 
who have, after obtaining their degree, attended the Central Training College or a normal class 
for a year or two, and thus mastered the principles and methods of teaching successfully. 
That the salary of these posts is high enough to attract such men, there can be no manner of 
doubt. Another inducement is, that the office carries with it a seat in the local durbars. We 
would suggest that a register of qualified candidates be kept in the office of the Director, and 
that in future appointments be made solely on intellectual qualifications and influence in the 
community. The privilege of pension might also be granted to these officers. We would also 
suggest that the office of Sub-Deputy Inspector, as now obtaining in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, be abolished. There is no good in having two co-ordinate agencies for performing the 
same work. The attention of the Deputy Inspectors should be directed to a larger extent in 
examining the work of the schools. The proper work of a Deputy Inspector should be to 
point out to the teachers the best method of imparting instruction; so that it may convey a 
permanent impression on the mind of his students ; to devise means for popular exposition and 
explanation of natural phenomena; to give lectures to the boys on the subjects of good manners 
and good breeding; to direct their attention to respect for parents, superiors, and elders, and 
the benefits flowing therefrom; to point out means by which difficult subjects might be made 
easy of comprehension and amusing; to take up subjects more familiar to, and nearer the home 
of, students, and explain their uses, advantages, and their historical development; in short, to 
make education not the hard and repulsive task it now is, hut a system at once attractive and 
edifying. Boys should be taught the value of time by a system of illustrations and examples. 
At present natives of this country are found sadly wanting in this respect. 

We would also suggest that greater interest be taken in education by executive officers. 
Without the cordial support and co-operation of district officials, the most unremitting efforts 
of educational officers will be found hampered. In fact, the district officer is the natural 
gardener and keeper of this plant-education of the masses. It should be made a rule that each 
district officer going out into camp should visit the schools where his camp is pitched 
for the day. The visit of a district official gives a great tclat, and the village elders are more 
ready to help the cause of education when they find the Deputy Commissioner fully attentive 
to its interests. The district officer carries in his train a respect for constituted authority which 
the people pay due attention to; aud if the Deputy Commissioner, the lord of the district, so 
to say, encourages the schoolmasters, what else can be wanting in spreading education abroad 
in the district ? We have also considered the proposals of the Honourable Syyid Ahmad Khan 
to appoint a Deputy Collector, in whose hands may be placed, inter alia, the Department of 
Public Instruction in each district. We fiud, however, that the numerous other duties devolv¬ 
ing on this official will not permit of his devoting that attention to education which is requisite, 
and which would be secured by the adoption of the arrangement proposed by us. He will 
naturally be apt to devote more attention to duties which will daily come under the eye of his 
superiors. Another objection to the proposal is that, unless the whole Department be reorgan¬ 
ised, the present Deputy Collectors are generally men who have no sympathies with education, 
never having attended a school in their life. 

III. Tuition .—We think that the teachers at present employed in primary schools are 
a fairly good set of men. Almost all have received some sort of training in one or other of the 
normal schools. All that is required is better and more efficient inspection and supervision. 
We take this opportunity of observing that the maintenance of normal schools, as separate 
educational institutions, is an unmeaning and unnecessary expense. The economical, but at 
the same time equally efficient, plan would be to require the head master of a district school to 
lecture on method for an hour daily to a class specially intended for the profession of teaching. 
The expense in this way would be almost insignificant, compared to the enormous outlay now 
made on normal school establishments, while the results would in no way be inferior. We 
would say the same of the Central Training College at Lahore. We suggest that, in connection 
with other subjects, one hour daily, or every other day, might be devoted in the Government 
colleges to directing the student’s attention to the most efficacious method of teaching, found 
after careful observations in Europe and America. We consider that both the number of 
primary schools as well as the instruction imparted therein are adequate to the wants of the 
community, and that no further expansion is required in this direction. In connection 
with the subject of tuition, we will take up the course of instruction now in use in primary 
schools. 

The only curriculum needed in primary schools is simple reading and writing and the 
elements of arithmetic. Mental arithmetic is, of course, a great help in making calculations • 
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but one of us is of opinion that mental arithmetic is acquired better by practice than in school. 
It is generally observed that boys learning mental arithmetic, as it is taught in indigenous 
Hindu schools, are apt so forget the whole of what they learnt within the first fortnight of 
their leaving the schools. Unless, therefore, a scheme be devised of teaching mental arithmetic 
in a better way than is at present in vogue, its value, as a part of education in primary schools, 
cannot be estimated at a high figure. 

As regards the books now in use iu primary schools, we think that with slight modifica¬ 
tions they can be adapted to meet all the wauts of the community. Attempt should be made 
to introduce into these bo )ks some elementary accounts of the stars, the sun, the planets, 
and other natural phenomena \ of things which come before the eyes of the students in their 
daily life, sanitation, and agriculture, and that all this should be done in the way of amusing 
stories, and not scientifically, the latter being likely to prove dry and repulsive. There might 
also be inserted a story or two descriptive of the way in which patwaris (village accountants) 
try to deceive and circumvent the landholders and cultivators. 

The residents of villages are generally ignorant, and it is the habit of their boys to read to 
them at home what they have learnt in school. At present the lessons taught are so disagree¬ 
able that these men really do not attach any value to them, and wonder what the Government 
could mean by placing before their boys such utterly useless stuff. This apathy would be 
removed if the proposed alteration were made in school-books. 

Reading and writing must naturally be taught; why then not teach lessons on subjects 
which will engage attention, and prove more useful than dry nothings about unfamiliar animals 
and plants, man's creation, and the history of Alexander's conquests in Asia. In the higher 
elasses of primary and middle schools endeavours should also be made to teach the first 
principles of mensuration, the utility of which to a landholder cannot be over-estimated. 

III. All classes of Hindus and Muhammadans, except the very lowest, avail themselves of 
the advantages of primary education. The classes thus excluded are bhangis, chamars, dhobis, 
khatiks, dhanaks, achainjs, butchers, and a few more similar to the above. 

The reasons for their exclusion is that the sons of the superior and the middle classes 
would never condescend, to sit near boys coming from these classes, whose very approach or 
contact is despised. A Hindu would wash or bathe immediately his cloth or any part of his 
body touched the cloth or the body of a bhaugi, and abuse ths latter into the bargain. Hindus 
and Muhammadans are alike very conservative in this matter. This is a point on which their 
feelings are generally most delicate and sensitive. There are several cases on record of 
attempts to admit charaar boys in schools, the result of which was that benches were left empty 
and the school deserted. There was a great howl, and the attempt was ultimately given up in 
despair. The idea of difference in position and rank is instructive in every race and creed, 
and for a century at least there is not the remotest hope of its losing ground or vanishing before 
the light of advancing education. 

The attitude of the influential classes, with the special reservation made above to the 
expansion of elementary knowledge among the masses, may be characterised by one simple 
word—apathy. So long as their sensibilities are not touched in this respect, they do not care 
to know wheu, where, ho v, and to whom education is imparted. 

IV. The existing indigenous schools may be divided into the following classes• 

i. — Pathsalas, or, as they are more popularly called, sals. 

ii. —Malt tabs, kept up by maul vis and munshis. 

iii. —Maktabs, kept up at private houses. 

iv. —Classes taught by eminent maulvis, pandits, and fakirs. 

v.—High schools of Arabic and Persian. 

vi.—Special classes iu medicine, law, &e. 

vii.—Schools in connection with masjids and tombs. 

Classes (i), (iv), and (v) are so far relics of ancient village communities that some are 
supported from the proceeds of endowments and jagirs made by former rulers and noblemen. 

It was not uufrequently the custom of the well-to-do classes, such as landholders and 
respectable officers of Government, to assign so much land, or such a part of their income, towards 
the maintenance of boys and teachers. Lands were granted revenue-free or on a quit-rent, 
and other similar indulgences were made to encourage the poor and the needy to reap all the 
advantages of a free education. Such liberality was looked upon as an act of virtue which 
would meet with its dte reward in the life to come. Such grants still exist in districts bor¬ 
dering on the froutier, e.a., Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, &c. 

And first as to pathsalas. Sir John Phear in his able work on Aryan villages thus 
describes a Bengali patbsala :— 

“ In passing along a village path one may come upon a group of ten or twenty almost naked children 
squatting under a peepul tree, and engaged in marking letters on a plantain leaf, or in doing sums on a broken 
piece of foreign slate, or even on the smoothed ground before them. The instruction is quite gratis. The 
instructor generally is an elderly Brahman. Although there is no regular pay for the duty, the instructor does 
not, any more than other people, do his work for nothing. On the occurrence of special events in his family, the 
parents of his pupils make him a small present of rice or dal, or even a piece of cloth; and when a child achieves 
a marked stage in its progress, a similar recognition of the occasion is made. A Brahman guru (teacher) will, in 
addition, get his share of the gifts to Brahmans made on festivals and ceremonies.” — 

The foregoing account of a Bengali patbsala is subject to numerous variations when 
applied to a Hindustani sal. As far as the caste of the teacher is concerned, the general rule 
in this part of the country is that none but Brahmans carry ou this work. Recently, however, 
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an attempt, and a successful one, has been made by a Muhammadan in this city to carry on 
the same calling, and as he is possessed of a most agreeable disposition, and is careful not to 
betray the least bigotry, Hindu parents are glad to send their boys to his school. Strict 
discipline and effective teaching have equally contributed to maintain the high reputation of this 
school. We suggest that it is this class of schools which the Government ought to encourage. 
In pathsalas the usual curriculum of study commences with teaching the numerals, goes on to 
the multiplication tables of integers and fractions, and ends with teaching how to read and 
write the Mahajani and Hindi alphabets. The utmost qualification attained, but very rarely, 
is writing letters, accounts in discount and interest, and stories about Raja Paviehat. The 
usual hours of tuition are from six or seven in the morning to eleven, and from two to sunset 
in the afternoon. There are generally no classes. Each boy learns his own lesson. The spirit 
of competition is thus absolutely wanting. In the evening all the boys, no matter to what 
extent they have advanced in their studies, have to repeat at the top of their voices after the 
guru or generally the monitor (barchatta), the senior boy in the school, the whole of the 
multiplication tables. Boys thus learn to repeat all the tables from sheer force of daily 
recitation, although, if examined in a way different from that in which they are taught, they 
at once fail to answer the question. They try to go back and recite from the beginning, and 
the joke is that sometimes the urchins pass over the answer required, simply because their 
intelligence had not been called into play, the whole being a mere matter of memory. The 
pernicious Dature of such instruction needs no comment. Suffice it to remark that time and 
energy are equally wasted, and no appreciable result is obtained. 

Fees are collected both in cash and in kind. Every fortnight the hoy takes a sidha, or 
offering of atta, dal, salt, and ghi to his teacher. In some houses the guru is given a feast 
on mdvash monthly in honour of ancestors; on occasions of marriages and sradas, and other 
festivals or jovial occasions, the guru’s appetite is satisfied with victuals, cloth, and money. 
Chauk chaknie is the grand gala day of the guru. The offerings made on this day go to main¬ 
tain him or his family for several succeeding months. Cash is generally taken on the boy’s 
having learnt how to write his numerals, his multiplication tables one after the other, and the 
alphabets. On such occasions the patti is painted and polished, and the boy carries his writing 
in glee to his father, and receives the usual douceur for the guru, commensurate with the 
position in life of the boy’s father. Presents in sweetmeats, &c., are also made to fellow- 
students. The day a boy is admitted into the school is observed as a closed holiday. The 
admission is also marked with a bountiful distribution of Idddus (sweets). The attainments 
of gurus are generally very limited. Beyond reading and writing Nagari, and knowing a 
little Sanskrit, their attainments in literature are almost nil, while in arithmetic their quali¬ 
fications do not comprise the more recondite rules of profit and loss, compound interest, pro¬ 
portion, partnership, square and cube roots, least common multiple, and decimals. No arrange¬ 
ments exist as regards the training of these teachers, for the simple reason that they have not 
yet been brought under Government supervision, and while Government has had anything to 
do with them, it has been in the way of taking over their boys, establishing a Government 
school, and leaving the guru to his own fate unconsoled and inconsolable. Natives would be 
happy if some change for the better were made in the status and position of these men. Up 
to this time they have been discouraged ia every way. As, however, the system under which 
they exist has taken deep root in the soil, it would be wise to utilise them, to give them a 
small pay, to train them in normal classes, to teach them the subjects that would be most 
useful in villages and towns, and generally, after training, to send them to the village where 
their home is. Hereditary claims have always been acknowledged in India, and the influence 
of an hereditary schoolmaster is always very great in the community. These teachers would 
gratefully receive any support that the Government would vouchsafe, and the people of the 
village would be personally obliged for any favour shown to their hereditary guru. We have 
no doubt that these teachers would agree to conform to Government rules and discipline, in 
consideration of the aid granted by the State. At the same time we wish to submit that 
statements and nakshas should not be required from them in such numbers as is now the case. 
Under the present scheme perjury and false statements are resorted to, instead of being dis¬ 
couraged ; and the aim of the teacher is more to prepare and submit a glossy naksha than give 
a substantially good education to his boys; for the inspecting officers have more time to look 
at the nakshas, and find fault with this thing and that iD them, than for actual inspection of 
tuition. 

The second class of schools are maktabs kept up by maulvis and munsbis who have made 
teaching their profession and obtain their livelihood through it. These men usually levy small 
fees, say from 1 anna to 4 annas a month, from each boy, the amount of fees depending on the 
income of the father. The course of instruction is confined to reading and writing elementary 
books in Persian, and making calculations about pay and wages for so many days in a month, 
according to the old-fashioned practice which obtained in Muhammadan times. Some of the 
schools are fairly well attended, the income from fees being quite sufficient for the maintenance 
of a large family. Generally, however, the teachers are with difficulty able to keep body and 
soul together. The qualifications of these masters are also of a very limited character. On the 
principle, however, God helps those who help themselves, it is suggested these men should 
receive some encouragement. The men now in the service of Government in its Department 
of Public Instruction would be nowhere if Government dismissed them. These men, on the 
contrary, manage to earn a living without Government support, and are trusted by the people. 
Instead, therefore, of maintaining a large highly-paid school establishment everywhere, would 
it not be wise and economical to utilise these men ? The remarks about conformity to Govern- 
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ment regulations and the grant-in-aid system made in connection with pathsdlas, apply with 
equal force to this class of teachers. 

The third class of schools are transitory in their nature, and depend altogether on the 
whim or caprice of the individual who employs a maulvi or munshi to teach his children. 
These schools are in all eases liable to disruption on the boy’s attaining the requisite knowledge 
to enable him to go to a Government school. Such maktabs are usually attended by boys from 
the neighbourhood, who pay some small fees. The teacher in addition gets Rs, 4 or Rs. 5 per 
mensem from the master of the mansion. No State aid would be of any lasting benefit to 
such schools. Not being permanent, they do not deserve any grant-in-aid. 

The fourth class comes under the head of secondary education. Some learned maulvi, 
pandit, or fakir employs his leisure hours in teaching the Kuran, Hadis, the sacred books of 
Hindus or of religious sects, as the ease may be; no fees are charged—nay, food is supplied 
to students in some cases. Sitting in a grove of trees, or by the side of a stream, or in public 
places, such as baghichau, dharmsalas, or belas, pandits and fakirs devote themselves to 
religious instruction and meditation. Such places are usually held sacred, and offerings are 
made there in large quantities, which go to maintain the teachers and those taught. 

Y. Traces of the 5th class are observable in the North-Western Provinces, at Deoband 
and other places, but nowhere in the Punjab. These schools teach to a high standard in 
Arabic and Persian, and are maintained by private munificence, as well as by funded endow¬ 
ments. From their very nature they are incapable of conforming to Government rules, their 
great aim being to impart religious knowledge. 

VI. Some Muhammadan physicians and divines keep up classes for instruction in medicine 
and fiqa. The remarks made above apply to this class also. 

VII. This is a peculiarly Muhammadan institution. Boys and elderly men of poor parent¬ 
age and slender means are fed and taught the Kuran. Some in time grow to be imans, and 
thus succeed in earning an income of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 per mensem. For reasons recorded under 
the preceding heads, these schools also do not call for any State support. 

To sum up. We are of opinion that Government support be extended to schools coming 
under classes i and ii; that half-yearly prizes be given to students attending them at times of 
examinations ; that the masters be paid a fixed salary per mensem, and rewarded every now 
and then in addition, when found deserving of further encouragement; that, besides subjecting 
these schools to inspection by Government officers, a scheme be devised of appointing a Local 
Board for a circle of 30 miles or less as suitable opportunities may offer ; the members of 
these boards being selected from the influential classes of residents in the circle, entrusting to 
them the supervision of these schools, and looking to them for their proper management, 
rewarding and complimenting them whenever their efforts are successful, and for all these 
purposes bringing them under the influence of the district officer. We would also suggest 
that the grant-in-aid rules be relaxed to a certain extent in favour of these schools. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir has recently made an endowment for such a school at Benares. 
We would take this opportunity to observe that the institution of primary schools in villages, 
if undertaken by missionaries under Government support, would occasion the greatest distrust 
and suspicion. The people are not advanced enough to know that Government support extends 
to secular educatiou only; when then in a mission school they will find the Bible taught as an 
essential and compulsory subject, and learn at the same time that the school gets Government 
aid, they will naturally be apt to connect one with the other, and a great deal of unnecessary 
consternation and unpleasantness will be the result. Besides this, there will be occasions for 
still further tumult and annoyance. Conversion will be more rampant in villages than in 
towns. Priestly influence and public feeling are abroad in towns, while they are wanting in 
villages, where the people are more independent. In towns there is always a larger number of 
well-to-do people who are callous to pecuniary inducements or official preferments, while in 
villages the people are generally poor, and therefore more susceptible to the influence of these 
considerations. 

VIII. We are of opinion that the quality and dimensions of home instruction are alike 
limited and confined within a very narrow compass; the course of instruction is generally very 
elementary. Home instruct on is generally a stepping-stone to school education; and where 
it is not such, as in the case of rich classes, it is of no value at all. In home instruction, geo¬ 
graphy, history, arithmetic, and kindred subjects find no place whatsoever. Now, these sub¬ 
jects form an essential part of the examinations qualifying for the public service; and it is 
clear that a boy who has received nothing but home instruction is completely at a disadvan. 
tage, compared to one who has read in schools, where these subjects form part of the curricu¬ 
lum. The field of information, the range of mental vision, the knowledge of men, and of 
their habits, as possessed by a man educated at home, must naturally be of a very dwarfish 
growth compared with those of a boy educated in school. Except in the very lowest offices, 
where nothing but a knowledge of vernacular is requisite, we think there are no other offices 
where home instruction can keep pace with school education. We do not deny that there are 
isolated instances of men holting high offices, who have received nothing but home instruction, 
and yet perform their duties creditably. Probably these men possess vast and varied energies, 
and a fund of natural self-reliance; and through sheer force of these they outshine men who 
have had the advantage of school education, but have not been gifted with such parts. Yet, 
if they were placed by the side of men whose qualities in these respects were equal, and who 
in addition bad received a school education, they would cut a sorry figure indeed. School 
education enlarges the area of mental vision through contact with your betters and superiors 
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in learning and in skill. A school-boy’s sympathies are generally more extended and readily 
roused than those of one who has received home instruction. A school-boy’s knowledge of 
the world and all its" tortuous labyrinths, of the motives of action which guide men in the daily 
affairs of life, of the whims and caprices which actuate them, of their feelings and shorteom* 
ings, of their temper and habits, their strong and'veak points, is always deeper than that of 
a home-bred boy. This knowledge is of great value and consequence in the daily affairs of 
life. It is of great value everywhere, public offices included; and for this reason a school-edu¬ 
cated boy ought always to meet with more favour in the nomination to offices than a home* 
instructed boy. Look from whichever point you may, there is hardly any competition between 
the two. 

IX. Unless the district officer stirs in the matter and induces rich landholders to establish 
and maintain primary schools within the area of their estates, either at their own expense 
entirely, or supported in part by Government, as the case may be, we think that no reliance 
can be placed on private efforts in this direction. If the district officer draws the attention of 
the well-to-do classes inhabiting the rural districts, the rich lambardars, zaildars, talukdars, 
the moneyed bankers thriving through accommodations made to rural classes, there cannot be the 
least doubt that in the principal villages contributions will be forthcoming for maintaining 
schools with the support of Government. In time, when people become habituated to the 
measure. Government support might be withdrawn without causing disturbance. At present 
the landholders are, as a rule, ignorant. They cannot value education as do the rich zamindars 
in Bengal. If rules be made to the effect that, among other qualifications, candidates for 
appointment as a lambardar and zaildar must know at least how to read and write Hindi, we 
think this class will in course of time come to estimate education at its proper value, and to 
give to it their pecuniary and moral support. The district officer need not put any pressure, but 
tender mild advice, which alone can bear good fruit. 

X. The assignments for primary education in the Punjab are made by District Committees 
of which the District Inspector of Schools is usually a member, on whose report and sugges¬ 
tions the assignments are made. The system, in our opinion, is working tolerably well. We 
would suggest that, as the District Committee usually meets at the head-quarters of the district, 
two prominent members of the local Bar, men of learning and influence, be appointed on the 
board in each district. Their position in life, their profession, enables them to come into con¬ 
tact very frequently with villagers, and thus to know about their wants. In addition to this, 
their vocation naturally gives them a ceil am independence. They would be able to assist the 
district officers materially in the distribution of funds in prizes, scholarships, books, furniture, 
buildings, &c., and in discussing the Education Budget. It is unjust to expect the Magistrate 
to give full consideration to every little thing that is placed before him. If some such assist¬ 
ance were rendered, his work would become very much lighter, and he would be able to manage 
it more satisfactorily to himself, as well as to the people. 

XI. Unless the Municipal Committees be re-organised, and a number of really intelligent 
men placed on them, we regret we do not see the advisability of entrusting any class of schools 
to this body. 

At present the Municipal Committees are curiously and quaintly constituted—we speak 
only of the non-official members. E ren in large and central places, where one would expect 
better things, it is frequently seen that there is not a single man on the board who can lay 
pretensions to anything beyoud the most elementary education. We know of some instances 
in which persons learnt to write their names only on appointment as members of Municipal 
Committees. 

Besides this, the same men are re-appointed term after term. No fresh blood is ever in¬ 
troduced. In India, merchants and bankers are not, as a rule, so intelligent as similar classes of 
people in Europe and America. It would not be wise to entrust the support and management of 
education to such people. Being uneducated themselves, how can they be expected to forward 
the cause of education? They have no occasion to read works on sanitation, draiuage, and 
police, simply because they cannot read them ; and yet it is these subjects on which they have 
to give their opinions Gaily, being the custodians of the people’s health and security. The 
arrangement of Municipal Committees should be overhauled altogether; educated men should 
be placed on them ; and only then (not before) primary schools within their jurisdiction mio-bt 
be left to Municipal Committees for support and management. 

In the matter of management aud supervision, the opinion of the head master of the dis¬ 
trict school, who should invariably be a member of the Municipal Committee, should always be 
obtained before new measures are adopted. If the income from octroi of some staple article of 
consumption be set aside for purposes of education in each Municipality, and exclusively 
appropriated to that, we think that a perfect security would be obtained against the Municipal¬ 
ities failing in doing their duty in the matter of education. We are further of opinion that 
secondary education should ou no account be placed within the control of municipal bodies. 

The supervision and management of superior schools requires a degree of learning and 
experience in administration which may not always be at the command of outlying mofussil 
corporations, and in such cases they would be peculiarly ill-fitted for the work. 

XII. As already observed, we are of opinion that the system of training teaehers now in 
force in the Punjab is working satisfactorily. In normal schools the teachers are instructed, 
not only in the subjects which they will have to teach iu primary schools, but also in approved 
methods of imparting instruction. Villagers have often been observed to display curiosity to 
know the causes of natural phenomena, such as the eclipse, the rainbow, rain, heat, hail, &c., 
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We think that while being trained in normal classes for their future work, the special attention 
of the teachers should be directed to these subjects. Scientific explanations are not needed at 
all. Popular and easily comprehensible explanations, very often of an elementary character, 
might be supplied, and reference made to books where more complete information could be 
obtained. Teachers from the hereditary pandit and maulvi classes are greatly respected in 
villages, and their influence on the people is, on the whole, beneficial. Great respect is also 
shown to teachers possessing good ability and tact, and performing their work conscientiously, 
especially where they do not foment quarrels, and abstain from meddling in village affairs 
generally; and, as a rule, however, teachers do not command any respect, but are, on the 
contrary, looked down upon. In the category of persons entitled to respect, villagers include only 
such as wield some sort of executive authority. The patwari, the kanungo, and even the 
tahsil ardli, are always considered as more important personages than the schoolmaster. The 
latter’s duties are confined within very narrow limits. While the village officials are always 
sharper, more unscrupulous, more exacting and oppressive, and in all cases better off in pecu¬ 
niary matters, the poor schoolmaster knows not chicanery and fraud, and, having no occasion 
to resort to them in his simple life, has no voice in village administration, and therefore can 
command no respect in a village, for the villagers respect him only who wields the rod, and, 
though better paid, has not those occasions of enriching himself by unlawful gains which the 
others have, and consequently cannot exercise any influence for better or for worse. Wealth 
and riches, even when disunited from authority, often command respect, but the school¬ 
master may be likened to a church mouse, having no competency and not hoping to make 
any. 

His social status is thus of no bright character. On the contrary, villagers often speak of 
him with contempt as lnundon-ka-parhava , as if to say, “ How can such a person be wise or 
clever?” To raise his status, the Committee would suggest ( i) that in villages and towns where 
there are Municipalities he should invariably be appointed a member; Hi) that the tahsildars 
and munsiffs should treat him with courtesy and kindness; (Hi) that, whenever practicable, 
parties in cases should be advised to refer their diflerenees to him as an arbitrator; (iv) that he 
should be consulted by the talisiidar in village affairs about which, from his very position, 
unconnected with anybody, he would be able to afford an impartial opinion; ( v ) and that he 
should be allowed the rights of pension and gratuities. 

X. Mensuration, elements in agriculture, sanitation, preparation of village papers, petition¬ 
writing, elements of plane-table, surveying and measuring, descriptions of common objects, 
principles of the collection of revenue aud assessments, are subjects which may usefully be 
taught in primary schools. It is not proposed that these various subjects be taught separately 
and scientifically. All that is suggested is that new text-books be compiled, which should 
include, inter alia, the rudiments of some or all of these subjects, arranged in such a way that the 
treatment may not prove repulsive but attractive. When the student has once begun to take 
interest in the thing, he is sure to pursue the subject further in after-life, and thus a very good 
substratum will have beer, laid. These are subjects which concern the villagers in their every¬ 
day lives, and if they once come to value them, much good will be attained. But great care 
should be taken in their treatment. Every endeavour should be made to make the subject 
amusing. For instance, sanitation. Let a story be inserted of a man who, having observed 
the laws of sanitation, was never sick or sorry; another of one who, knowing how to write a 
petition, presented one to the District Magistrate, and thus foiled the attempts of the patwari 
to ruin the village; and so forth. If the above suggestion be adopted, some apparatus must of 
course be supplied to make the instruction effective. 

XI. At this stage we wish to approach the subject of Hindi verms Urdu. On this point we 
regret to state that there is not a concurrence of opinion amoDg ourselves. The more conserv¬ 
ative members are of opinion “that the vernacular recognised and taught in Punjab schools is 
Urdu, which is spoken and understood by the educated classes in almost all towns, and by all 
classes of the people in and about Delhi, Being the language of the courts, and the only 
dialect in Upper India, which has been greatly enriched by translations and compilations, it has 
acquired at least some c apability of expressing scientific ideas, and on this account its intro¬ 
duction in Government schools all over the country is not in the least less popular. On the 
contrary, so far as experience goes, it is observed that its study is very ardently sought for by 
all classes of the community. In some agricultural districts, where the population is chiefly 
Hindu, and a desire is expressed by them for Hindi schools, such should be established more 
largely than is the case at; present.” 

The advocates of Hindi wish to urge that the schools would secure a larger attendance and 
become more popular if Hindi were adopted; that Urdu is a language perfectly foreign to the 
masses of this part of the country; that it is the growth of Muhammadan times,—in fact, is not 
even a hundred years old ; that it is not the mother-tongue of the people; that the rural popu¬ 
lation do not know Urdu,—their wives, sisters, mothers, daughters, cannot speak or understand 
Urdu; and that this is not only true of Hindu but of Muhammadan villagers alike; that 
even in towns Urdu is not spoken at home, but only in public societies, courts, and offices; and 
this for the simple reason that Government has made it the language through which, for six 
or seven years, instruction is imparted in schools, and that it is the language in which all State 
business is conducted. The arguments of Hindiphiles have been forcibly stated in a memorial 
to the President of the Education Commission, submitted by the residents of Lahore. It is 
sufficient to state on their behalf that the national language is peculiarly the language of 
women, as is clearly implied iu the word “ mother-tongue that Hindi is spoken and under¬ 
stood by women all over the country; and that Urdu would have died a natural death were it 
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not for the encouragement it generally receives. These members hope that the Government 
will not force a foreign language on the people who are entirely averse to it. They are perfectly 
conscious of the great hesitation the officers of Government must have in helping Hindi against 
Urdu, as, iu ease of the movement proving successful, they will have to learn another alphabet 
and a different set of words. But it is trusted that this personal consideration will not deter 
them from doing justice to the people. 

XII. We entertain a decidedly adverse opinion as to payment hy results. The time has 
not yet come for the adoption of this measure. The position of a schoolmaster is already 
precarious and unstable, and education will not be encourage ! by rewarding him according to 
the number of boys passed by him. Living from hand to mouth for twelve months in the eon. 
tiDgent hope of being rewarded if his boys turned out well, is repugnant to the mind of a man 
in pecuniary difficulties, such as a schoolmaster generally is. Payments by results should be 
made auxiliary. First pay a fair and decent salary to the teacher to enable him to live upon, 
so that he may have no cares for the morrow. Unite with this payment by results,—that is to 
say, give him the hope of being rewarded if his boys passed a successful examination at the 
end of the year. The time may come when private individuals will take to teaching as a 
profession, or private schools will be founded by rich enterprising merchants and landholders. 
In tjieir case, payment by results would be a very efficient factor in encouraging education. 
Only Bengal proper is suited for the application of this rule. Our province is in too backward 
a condition to depend for the diffusion of its education on such an advanced principle, which had 
its origin in a spirit of self-reliance, and of carving out an independent career for oneself, the 
result of a very advanced state of education and culture. 

XIII. More freedom and a greater latitude of discretion should be allowed in the matter 
of remitting fees than obtains at preseut. The sons of the very poor should not be driven and 
kept away from schools simply because they are unable to pay fees. In villages where the 
poor and the indigent form the majority of the population, education should not be made a 
matter of sale and barter, as if to say, “You must pay so much if you wish to obtain the 
advantages of education < " it should be made free in the case of those unable to afford fees. A 
certificate by the lambardar might be made the test of inability to pay fees. 

XIV. The number of primary schools may be increased in the following ways - 

(1) By providing larger funds. 

(2) By inducing rich classes in towns and villages to maintain one or more schools at 

their own expense, or in part with the aid of Government. 

(3) By employing a portion of municipal income to the support of new schools. 

(4) Some schools have a staff in excess of their actual requirements. Take away the 

surplus staff, and establish a new school where there is need for it. Do not have 
a large staff in this new school. Let it be tried as a tentative measure with one or 
two teachers, to whom may be held out promises of reward or promotion, and 
time will show whether the schools will flourish or decay. This measure will com¬ 
bine economy with efficiency. 

(5) By making offers of grauts-iu-aid to teachers of existing indigenous schools, or pay¬ 

ing them by results. 

How to make them efficient is a question which has been touched more than once in the 
preceding answers, and we would therefore refrain from repetition. 

We wish to urge on the attention of the Commission the second head supra. If 
pursued with tact and in proper light, this will prove to be a very efficacious mode of enlarging 
the number of schools in the province. 

XV. Questions 15, 16, 17, and 18 relate to the subject of high education. Both the 
resolution appointing the Commission and the 15th question refer to the Education Des¬ 
patch- of 1854. Before taking up each question seriatim, we would prefer to make a few 
remarks on the manner in which the provisions of the Education Despatch have been carried 
out, to institute a comparison between the views of eminent statesmen at the helm of Gov- 
eminent in 1854 on the one hand, and the theories and practice of eminent officials guiding 
the State machinery down to 1880 on the other. Our main object is to show that the provi¬ 
sions of the Education Despatch have not been carried out in the Punjab. 

The views of the Board of Directors had their origin in humane and philanthropic 
motives. Apathy, however, has been shown in carrying them out. Such a discussion will 
place us in a better position to answer the 15th question and enable us to handle it more 
skilfully. 

The following quotations are from the Education Despatch, and show how keen, ardent, 
earnest, and sincere were the solicitude and anxiety of the writers to promote education among 
Indiaus, and to confer upon them those vast moral and material blessings which flow from the 
diffusion of useful knowledge:— 

§ 3. “ We have always looked upon the encouragement of education as peculiarly important, because 
calculated not only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those 
who partake of its advantages, and so to supply you with servants, to whose probity you may with increased 
confidence commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately connected with 
the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all departments of the State. 

§ 4. “Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned in the success of our efforts for the promo¬ 
tion of education, are her material interests altogether unaffected by the advance of European knowledge in 
India. This knowledge will teach the natives of India the marvellous results of the employment of labour and 
capital, raise them to emulate us in the development of the vast resources of their country ; guide them in their 
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efforts, and gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all the advantages which accompany the healthy increase Of 
wealth and commerce, and at the same time secure to us a larger and more certain supply of many articles 
necessary for our manufactures |and extensively consumed by all classes of our population, as well as an almost 
inexhaustible demand for tho produce of British labour. ” 

§ 10. “We are desirous of extending far more widely the means of acquiring general European knowledge.” 

§ 40. “It is well that every opportunity should have been given to those classes for the acquisition of a 
liberal European education, the effects of which may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow* 
countrymen, and to raise in the end the educational tone of the whole country. 

§ 41. “ Our attention should now be directed to a consideration still more important, and one which has been 
hitherto too much neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge suited to every station in life may be 
best conveyed to the great mass of the people. 

§ 42. “Schools whose object should be to provide more opportunities than now exist for the acquisition Of 
such an improved education as will make those who possess it more useful members of society in every condition 
of life, should exist in every district in India.” 

§ 47. The whole of the paragraph. 

§ 62. “ It is far from our wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by the abandonment 
of a single school to probable decay." • 

§ 72. “ We have always been of opinion that the spread of education in India will produce a greater effi¬ 
ciency in all branches of admin (.stratum by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy per¬ 
sons in every department of Government; and, on the other hand, we believe that the numerous vacancies of 
various kinds which have constantly to be filled up, may afford a great stimulus to education. The first object 
must be to select persons properly qualified to fill these situations.” 

§ 73. Whole paragraph. 

§ 79. Ditto. 

§ 80 and 81. 

§ 98. “We have only to add, in conclusion, that we commit this subject to you with a sincere belief that 
yon will cordially co-operate w th us in endeavouring to effect the great object we have in hand, and that we 
desire it should be authoritatively communicated to the principal officers of every district in India, that hence¬ 
forth they are to consider it to be an important part of their duty, not only in that social intercourse with 
natives of India which we always learn with pleasure that they maintain, but also with all the influence of their 
high position to aid in the extension of education. 

§99. “We are not sanguine enough to expect any sudden or even speedy results. To imbue a vast and 
ignorant population with a general desire for knowledge and to take advantage of that desire, when excited to 
improve the means for diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of many years. ” 

The above extracts represent, though most inadequately, the general views on the pro¬ 
pagation of learning and enlightenment entertained by the framers of the despatch. To fully 
gauge their opinion, the whole despatch must be read, and then one would see how sacred 
they considered their task, low important, how essential, and what high place they assigued to 
it in their duty to India. 

Now let us see what has been done in the Punjab to carry out the directions of this 
despatch. The despatch was sent out in 1854. The mutiny followed in 1857. At that time 
Delhi formed part of the North-Western Provinces, and there were four colleges in all in that 
province. Shortly after the muti«y, Delhi was annexed to the Punjab, thus leaving three 
colleges in the North-Western Provinces. During the space of about fifteen years or less one 
college was knocked on the head, and another is about to be abolished. 

Two out of three have fhus been swept away on the restoration of peace. No attempt was 
made to establish the Delhi: College, although very good material was at command. The old 
students were all ready and willing to join, but their hopes of receiving further instruction 
were frustrated. In 1864 a new college was established. From the beginning it was under¬ 
manned. A similar college was also set up at Lahore. Now, look at the results. The Delhi 
College continued in existence for about twelve or thirteen years. That during this time the 
number on the rolls were always larger and the results constantly better than the other 
colleges, appears from the fact that all the prizes and honours were carried away by Delhi boys, 
and yet the only encouragement accorded by Government was to abolish this college, leaving 
only one, and that a most inefficient inititntion, for high education in the Punjab. Again, has 
anything been done in the Punjab since 1854 to establish an agricultural school, a school for 
civil engineers or overseers, a school of industry, a school fqjr training practical engineers, or 
any similar institution? Have any educated Natives been appointed to offices of trust?as the 
Board of Directors expected ? There are about seveuty Extra Assistants in the Punjab, but, 
strange to say, only two graduates find their place in the lot. Promotions to this office are 
made almost every month; but who are the fortunate recipients? Not the educated Natives 
who, from their very training, must be honest and impartial, hut the members of the Amla, 
whose reputation is quite unenviable, and who are generally found to sell justice to the highest 
bidder. This is truly and actually the state of things iu the Punjab. The people submit to 
all this, and do not complain because the Indians are extremely apathetic, and suicidally toler¬ 
ant of Government measures and arrangements. They are believers in fate, and consider 
it foolish to protest. In one or two instances where attempts have been made to show the real 
state of things, those attempts have not only been frustrated, but an effectual prevention made 
of any future similar attempts. The educated Native finds his efforts hampered in every 
direction. A man industriously and perseveringly goes through the University curriculum 
for more thau ten years, obtains the highest degree which the University has in its 
power to grant, is the first or second man of his standing in the province. People naturally 
expect he would be honoured and encouraged. Yet, what does the Government hold out to him 
after all these years of toil and patience and industry ?—an appointment as Baib tabsildar on 
Rs. 30 per mensem, not in his own division, but 500 miles from his residence! The post 
entails the keeping of one or more horses, without which it is impossible to carry on the work. 
H is salary would just meet the horse expense, and where is the fellow to go for his own and 
family's subsistence ? He is honest and trained in the ways of probity. He does not find his 
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way to keeping his soul and body together on this pittance. He is compelled to decline. Yet 
Amlawalas aud others every day eagerly apply for this post. The expense is the same, but 
these men manage to live they themselves know how. It is impossible to live honestly. Thus, 
encouragement is gjiven to vice and corruption and immorality, and a set of spoliators are let 
loose on the people. We have said something about Extra Assistants. In the selection for 
appointments to tahsildars and munsiffs, educated Natives are still more effectually excluded. 
In the whole lot of munsiffs there are only two graduates, and even they are rotting; they 
have no chance of promotion. 

It might be objected that it is unfair and absurd for educated Natives to look to Govern¬ 
ment for appointments. They must carve out .fresh and independent careers for themselves. 
This would be true if there were in number more educated Natives than appointments. The 
fact, however, is that the appointments are considerably larger in number compared to quali¬ 
fied candidates. Let a rule be passed that appointments to the offices of Extra Assistants, 
tahsildars, and munsiffs will be made by competitive examinations. 

Has the system of appointing covenanted assistants by competitive examination proved a 
failure? Nobody will venture to say that. Then why not carry out this principle, and give 
the educated Natives the same advantages? Is it an encouragement to education, or the very 
reverse, that these offices are open to corrupt and half-educated men ? 

We regret to have to state that this is not the right interpretation of the Despatch of 
1854. But even if a man tries and cuts out an independent career for himself, is he secure 
in making his fortune ? No. He is snubbed and ill-treated. His independence is unjustly 
interpreted into impertinence, because lie is found wanting in that spirit of servility and 
abjeetness which the men of the Amla assume in the presence of British officers. 

The framers of the despatch wished their servants in India to give education a fair trial. 

We have made some remarks about colleges. They apply to schools with equal force. 
Schools are established, then closed, then again opened, on no consistent principle whatever. 
The wishes of the people are not taken into consideration. No proper trial is given. The 
existence of a school is condemned if failure is observed in two or three consecutive years. 
The occult causes are not looked into. 

Again, have any attempts been made to teach Natives the good results proving from the 
employment of labour and capital ? Have they been taught how to develope the resources of 
their country ? Are there any means by which better modes of agriculture may be learnt in 
the province ? 

The reply to all must be in the negative. The fact is that the educational tone of the 
Punjabis is now lower than what it was in 1875. No useful or practical knowledge is taught 
at all. No attempt is made to make the rising generation more useful members of society,—- 
none whatever to imbue the people with a general desire or craving for education. 

Now, to the 15th Question the answer must be in the negative. Two colleges were estab¬ 
lished in 1864; one abolished early in 1877. There was no occasion for a sufficient and fair 
trial of the experiment. Education has not made such signal strides in the province that 
people should make independent efforts to take over in their own hands the instruction of their 
youths. We think this need not be discussed at all in the Punjab. 

The Board of Directors had no idea that colleges once established and found prospering 
would be abolished. Their intention was that, having instilled into the minds of the people a 
keen desire for education. Government might hand over colleges to the people themselves, and 
give them its moral support, only withdrawing the pecuniary assistance, wholly and partially. 
Where the premises might be wanting, the keeu desire might not have been generated; there 
it was never their intention to shut up colleges. 

XVI. We think that some portion of the enormous outlay on the Lahore Government 
College and the Central Training College might be saved by a certain curtailment of these two 
institutions. The Punjab University College, which, it is hoped, will soon be made a Univer¬ 
sity, is^not only an examining body, but teaching is one of its peculiar and exclusive functions. 
These two colleges may safely be transferred to the Punjab University. It could not employ 
its teaching functions to any better purpose. There can be no good in keeping up the Oriental 
College, which costs much without producing any beneficial result to the country. We would 
also suggest that Government high schools existing at places where there are also aided schools 
might be abolished. They are an unnecessary stumbling-block to the progress of these latter. 
There could be no harm done by abolishing them and giving somewhat larger grants to aided 
schools. Immense savings would be secured. We would thus suggest the abolition of the 
Delhi, Amballa, Ludhiana, Jalandhar, Lahore, Amritsar, and Peshawur Government schools, aud 
the making of a larger grant to the mission schools at these places. 

XVIII. There are many gentlemen in the Punjab who would readily and willingly aid in 
the establishment of schools and colleges on the graut-in-aid system, provided they received 
encouragement from local authorities. 

The native gentlemen of Delhi recently tried to establish a college of their own, but cold 
water was thrown on their efforts by the Government of Sir Robert Egerton, and therefore the 
whole scheme fell through, aud the funds collected had to be returned. The Punjab University 
College is an opposite instance, i.e., of encouragement by the authorities. It should not have seen 
the light had not the Rajahs and Nawabs of the Punjab been invited to give donations by Sir 
Donald McLeod. The amount originally raised by the people of Lahore and Amritsar under every 
encouragement was only Rs. 8,000. That kind-hearted and philanthropic governor took up the 
matter right cordially in hand, induced the ruling Chiefs to join in extending the movement 
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and the result was that enormous donations were made. The subscriptions for the Delhi Col- 
ege were in amount seven or eight times larger, and the promoters hoped that with a little 
encouragement from the Local Government they would be able to raise 2 lakhs, but owing to 
Sir Robert Egerton's action the proposal had to be abandoned. This was heart-rending to 
the people of Delhi. 

Endeavours should be made by local authorities to induce rich native gentlemen to come 
forward aud aid the cause of education. This suggestion is made only because education 
has not been allowed its full play, and it has not pervaded all classes. Its influence is limited. 
If it were as wide and as deep as in Bengal, the people would have come forward of their own 
accord, and there would be no necessity for invitation and inducement. In the absence of a 
self-propelling motive, we would suggest that those who contribute largely should be recom¬ 
mended to Government as the fit and deserving recipients of honorary titles—Khan Bahadur, 
Rai Bahadur, &c. Each contributor should receive some sort of recognition in order to en¬ 
courage others. Education committees should also be organised, and influential people placed 
on them and invited to discuss measures tending to the improvement of education. 

XXI. The middle cl asses principally avail themselves of the education in Government and 
aided schools. Such being the ease, it cannot with justice be said that the fees they pay are 
inadequate. A scale of fees, according to the class the boy is in, and the income of his parents, 
is in force in all schools. In colleges, however, there is a uniform fee of Rs. 2 for all students. 
We should suggest that the principle obtaining in schools might also be extended to colleges. 
The rich classes do not send their children to school. They do not see the value of giving high 
liberal education to their toys, and thus keeping them away from their family business for a 
decade or more. In India all sons share alike in ancestral wealth. The law of primogeniture 
has no place. Younger so rs, therefore, have no more necessity or incentive for carving out a 
livelihood than the eldest son. The rule of primogeniture is in many ways a very healthy and 
useful oue. It leaves the younger members more to their own resources, and induces the parents 
to give them a better and sounder education, so as to enable them to eke out a decent liveli¬ 
hood independent of the eldest brothers. Equal right in heritage is one stumbling-block to the 
education of the children of the richer classes. The force of this might have been checked to a 
certain exteut if Government had encouraged education. Where wealth does not pass to one, 
but is equally divided among many, the time soon comes that there is nothing left of it, and 
an incentive would arise to working independently for a decent livelihood, but that is denied 
to them, simply because education is at a discount, Thus, the richer classes turn their atten¬ 
tion entirely to commercial pursuits, where larger profits are at command. 

XXIII. Where education has made large strides, where people have taken to teaching as a 
profession, where the people consider giving donations for education a virtuous and charitable 
act, where men have become fond-of giving instruction even gratuitously, there a private 
institution may become as popular and stable as a Government institution. Such are the 
colleges in Calcutta, viz., the City College and Vidyasagar's Metropolitan Institution. In the 
Punjab we do not expect this state of things for twenty years to come. 

XXIV. We regret to find that there is no competition worth the name ; no keen desire to 
win the race of life in the matter of high education in the Punjab. Indeed, our previous 
explanation must have prepared the Commission for this answer. Higher education is at a 
discount. No encouragement is held forth, and the whole system, which is so vitally necessary 
to the rise and progress of a nation, is utterly wanting. 

XXV. The answer to this question must be in the negative. This statement could be easily 
proved by the aid of statistics. We know of many young men who are wasting their time 
and energy for lack Of useful employment. The superior officers of Government object to 
help them on apparently two grounds: (a) iueompetency to discharge their duties; (b) their 
spirit of independence which some characterise as “ rebellion." That both these objections 
are untenable it does not require much argument to show. For every appointment some more 
or less training of a preliminary character is required. The civilians get this training in the 
first year of their appointment. They are, in fact, not allowed very heavy independent charges 
for several years, but are sept under the eyes of experienced officers, in order to enable them 
to learn their work. If a similar indulgence were permitted to native educated young men, i.e., 
sufficient time to learn the elements of their work, they would in time be far abler men than the 
members of the Amla. The second is simply unjust. The idea of the thinkers of this class is 
that the result of giving; a great stimulus to the Indian intellect lias been political danger. 
They say that educating Natives is like forging a weapon which will shatter the Empire. But 
the statesmen who resolved to do all that in them lay to promote education set aside the notion 
of political danger. The fact is that intelligent people are not so dangerons to deal with as 
an ignorant one. Diffusion of knowledge is more inseparably followed by orderly habits, 
increasing industry, a taste for the comforts of life, and the growing prosperity of the people. 
In short, education makes the people Banyas rather than Sikhs or Mabrattas. That a liberal 
education is likely to open one’s eyes to his rights may be easily conceded. It is for this 
reason that some say, “ Make the Indian intelligent and capable of national views, and we shall 
no longer be able to govern them." But, as Sir Arthur Hobhouse said, “ An Englishman's 
saying in this respect should be, ‘Make them such a nation, if only it were possible, and we 
shall have done the noblest w<yk that ever was done by a conquering people.'” 

Educated Natives are quite powerless to do evil. Their complaints are all made in a con¬ 
stitutional way. It is far from their wishes to desire a change of Government. They are the 
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class who benefit the most under the British administration, and they would be nowhere in 
ease of a change. They sincerely and loyally priy that the British rule may long continue in 
India. The educated Native has been happily expressed as the offspring of the marriage of 
modern science with Indian habits of thought. He must thrive and increase in vigour under 
the British rule. He is the natural political ally of the British ; and by giving him what he 
deserves, the surest means would be laid of broadening the foundation on Which British rule 
rests. Says the Hindu Patriot —“It is the educated classes who are destined to act as the 
interpreters between the rulers and the ruled.” Obviously, therefore, it should be the interest 
of our rulers to encourage them in every way. 

XXVI. No ; the scheme of studies and the mode of instruction are such that very little per¬ 
manent impression is made of any really useful matter on the mind of the pupil. No stable 
foundation is laid of a craving or desire for further improvement. Immediately a boy leaves 
his school, he closes his book, and never thinks of improving his knowledge, or of adding to 
the stock of information acquired in school. Up to the Entrance standard no really useful or 
practical information is imbibed. 

XXVII. The statement is decidedly true. Instead of the teacher’s attention being directed 
to teaching his students to speak and write English correctly, to draw inferences in morals from 
history, to make an intelligent use of his geography, to apply his arithmetic and mensuration 
to purposes of practical life, his every endeavour is concentrated in coaching them up in these 
subjects, in order to enable them just to pass the examination. The boys work mechanically and 
use their memory more than their understanding. Keys and cribs are resorted to in large 
numbers, aud a stranger would be astonished to see the vast difference of ability shown in 
auswers sent up by the same boy, in some of which he had the help of the key, while the 
others he had to work out independently. The latter are marked with most inferior ability, 
while the former show signs of an admirable command over the English language. 

XXVIII. This is not true of the Punjab. Here the number is unduly small, compared 
to the requirements of the province. . We want high schools established in every district (one 
at least). At present many students do not go up for the Entrance Examination, simply be¬ 
cause there is no school teaching up to that standard near their home, and they are unwilling 
or unable to bear the expense of going to a distant station for education. By establishing a 
larger number of schools, a larger number of pupils would appear at the Entrance Examination. 
A taste for further education would be inspired.* The pupils would become fond and eager 
for college education. More capable men would thus be obtainable for public offices. 

XXXI. We have alrea'dy expressed our opinion on this subject. We think that an hour 
daily should be devoted in colleges and higher schools to teaching method, and that there is 
no necessity for the establishment of special normal schools. 

XXXII & XXXIII. We have touched this question also in the course of preceding dis¬ 
cussions. We think that educational officers should invite capable aud learned European 
and native gentlemen to inspect schools and report on their efficiency. 

Civil servants are generally very able men. Their study extends to a variety of subjects, 
and no more capable men could be found outside the Department fit for the work of inspec¬ 
tion or examination. They should be invited to give help, and we have no doubt that they 
would cordially do so. At present the only assistance that educational officers require is from 
the head of the district in the matter of rudimentary education of the masses in villages. 
Educated native gentlemen in Government service or in professions might also be invited to 
help the officers of the Department in examinations, 

XXXIV. We would suggest that in English text-books a larger number of poetical 
selections be introduced, and lessons be inserted which would teach how to speak good English 
in every-day life. At present a student is often found to know his Milton or his Shakespear 
pretty well, but he is sure to make mistakes in an ordinary letter, or in speaking toanEnglish- 
man on any ordinary subject. We have already made some comments on text-books now in 
use in primary schools. 

XXXVII & XXXVIII. To say that education would be at a stand-still would not be 
quite the truth. The article would be lost to the Punjab, and the people left in total darkness. 

The Punjab is a perfectly backward province. Here the idea of withdrawing should not 
be entertained for a moment. The people have not yet acquired that taste for learning which 
would enable them to work for themselves in the absence of extraneous aid. 

XXXIX. No. Such instruction cannot be imparted by books, but by precepts and 
examples. The morals of boys depend much on the morals of their tutors. 

As the twig is bent, the tree inclines. The example seen in early life is imitated in after¬ 
life. Care should therefore be taken in making selections for professorships, so that atheists 
and materialists be avoided as far as possible. 

XL. We think that in this matter endeavours are being made with a vengeance. The 
country is ill-adapted for the numerous games in vogue in colder countries. 

Money is extravagantly thrown on things which are not at all suited to us or our habits. 
We would suggest that the Oriental modes of training be adopted, aud the present costly and 
expensive games be abandoned or at least not brought into use till a very advanced stage in 
college life, when they may be recommended on the score of their bringing together Europeans 
and Natives, and being thus the means of social intercourse of some sort between the two. 
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XLI—XLVI. We do not think that there is any growing, deep, or wide-spread desire 
in the Punjab that women may share the advantages of modern culture. As a rule, females 
have no education. Young men who have received good education are generally apathetic in 
the matter of enlightening the views of their wives, sisters, and daughters. They do not 
wish to exert themselves, yet they always want a well-educated woman to be their mate in 
life. But if everybody will neglect his duty, where will such women come from ? 

The life of every educated young man is full of misery and trouble. He has either 
absolutely no society at Lome, or one of a very inferior character. English education has 
failed to impart to him a spirit of self-reliance and exertion which is necessary for the purpose 
of raising women. The fact is a lamentable reality, and should be enough to rouse us ail to 
do our utmost in the matter. We must set about to practically educate our wives, in order to 
make our lives other than what they are. We must improve and refine our home life. Such 
knowledge must be taught as wili make women fit companions for their husbands and their 
brothers, as might carry comfort and refinement in homes. The first desideratum, therefore, 
is education at home by relatives. Where this is not obtainable, we think that the present 
system of zenana missior is likely to do much good, and has already proved of great advan¬ 
tage. These ladies, although they, in addition to ordinary teaching, give instruction in a 
religion which their pupils do not believe in, still this latter instruction has not yet caused any 
complaint. If, however, a system of purely secular education could be devised by Govern¬ 
ment, with the aid of the rich and the educated classes in the native community, the measure 
would be very popular. House-to-house visiting of teachers is very acceptable to Natives. In 
course of time native lad es will be persuaded to meet at each other's houses, and thus classes 
could be formed. 

XLYII. None that we know of. 

We do not think that the present system of tuition is likely to do any good. Female 
education in villages is alt a farce. We would suggest that female schools be established only 
in large stations, and that a European mistress be appointed as superintendent in each school. 
Our reason for this suggestion is that the Hindustani female teachers are generally not con¬ 
fided in, but, on the contrary, looked upon with great suspicion. Their moral character is 
very often open to severe criticism. In fact, no respectable native women have as yet taken to 
teaching as a means of obtaining a livelihood. Besides this, one or more itinerary lady superin¬ 
tendents should be appointed in each large town for the purpose of going about from house 
to house imparting instruction to elderly ladies who cannot come out to schools, which must 
necessarily be confined to girls. 

Mixed schools are entirely foreign to our habits and ideas. 

We think that European ladies, other than those engaged in the work of the zenana 
mission, should be invited to take interest in this matter. 

Some time since we heard of two ladies, wives of high officials, going to houses of native 
gentlemen to examine native ladies. This example might, if followed generally, be produc¬ 
tive of much good. 

European ladies may rest assured that they will receive the utmost respect from their 
Indian sisters, who look upon Europeans with great awe. 

• XLVIII. It is very little compared to the wants of the province. 

L. Not true of the Punjab. 

LI. Not in the Punjab ; in point of fact works badly. 

LIY. Decidedly not. 

LVII. No hard-and-fast rule need be laid down in the matter. 

As a rule, the proportion should never be less than half, but ample room should be left 
for discretion. In exceptional cases, where it would do good to foster desire for education, a 
larger grant may be made. 

LYIII. This depends in a great measure on the relative physical capacity of the teacher. 
Generally, however, in i college no more than fifty pupils can be efficiently taught at a time 
by one master. In schools the number should be comparatively smaller. 

LIX. By the month. The idea of paying by the term is foreign to native ways of 
thinking. Natives can more easily dole out a monthly fee than pay for a whole term in a 
lump. 

LXII. Up to the Entrance standard, promotion from class to class should be left to school 
authorities. The presenl system of middle-school examination is very pernicious. It prolongs 
unnecessarily the period of study, and demands great intellectual efforts at an age when 
stiffness in examination disheartens most of the boys. 

LXIII. There are some such arrangements in the schools of Delhi. 

No student of one school can be admitted into another unless he produces a certificate. 

LXV. The services of European professors should always be entertained to teach English 
and physics. Other subjects can be taught equally well by Natives. 

LXVI. We think not. The only exception we know of is the Anglo-Muhammadau 
College at Aligarh. 

LXIX. This has been proved beyond doubt at Calcutta. 

SREE RAM. 

The 23th June 1882. 
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Evidence of ten Missionaries in the Northern Punjab. 

Ques, 2. —Do you think that in your province the system of primary education has been 
placed on a sound basis, and is capable of development up to the requirements of the com¬ 
munity? Can you suggest any improvements in the system of administration or in the course 
of instruction ? 

Ans. 2. —At present all schools teach to the upper primary standard, confine such schools 
to the larger centres, aud develop a system of lower primary schools, the standard of which is 
really all that can be looked for among the masses. Persian should not be taught in the lower 
primary classes. Primers on sanitation, agriculture, and simple book-keeping should be 
taught. 

Qties. 3. —In your province is primary instruction sought for by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only? Do any classes specially hold aloof from it; and if so, why?' Are 
any classes practically excluded from it; and if so, from what causes ? What is the attitude 
of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of 
society ? 

Ans. 3. —The Jains, a very large class in Sialkot, hold aloof almost entirely from educa¬ 
tion. The Chara olass is practically excluded from education. Lower primary schools might 
be opened for them in towns where large numbers are congregated together. 

Ques. 4 .—To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province? How far are 
they a relic of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the subjects and character of the 
instruction given in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? What fees are taken from 
the schools? From what classes are the masters of such schools generally selected, and what 
are their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made for training or providing mas¬ 
ters in schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools can be 
turned to good account as part of a system of national education; and what is the best method 
to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid is given ? How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, aud can it be further extended ? 

Ans. 4. —Masjid schools might, where they do not conflict with existing schools, be made 
useful under the grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 6. —How far can the Government depend on private efforts, aided or unaided, for 
the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you enumerate the private 
agencies which exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans. 6 .—No private efforts seem to be made. The grant-in-aid system might be extended 
to rural schools under the management of District Committees. The difficulty seems to be 
that under the present system of educational taxation aud of District Committee management 
the grant-in-aid system would not have a fair c ha nee. 

Ques. 7. —How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in rural 
districts be advantageously administered by District Committees or Local Boards ? What are 
the proper limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies ? 

Ans. 7. —A certain proportion of the local funds should be set apart for education. Local 
Boards and District Committees should administer these educational funds subject to the ulti¬ 
mate control of the Education Department. 

Ques. 9 .—Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing teachers 
in primary schools? What is the present social status of village schoolmasters? Do they 
exert a beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can you suggest measures, other than in¬ 
crease of pay, for improving their position? 

Ans. 9. —When practicable make the schoolmaster postmaster. This would increase his 
status, and would save expenditure. 

Ques. 12. —Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the promo¬ 
tion of education among a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ans. 12. —No. 

Ques, 14. —Will you favour the Commission with your views, first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased; and, secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient? 

Ans. 14. —Local interest and local aid should be stimulated in every possible way by mak¬ 
ing it part of the duty of zaildars, &c., by the appointment of village committees, and by the 
use of honourable acknowledgments to local aud private gentlemen. 

Ques. 15. —Do you know of any instances in which Government educational institutions 
of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the management’of local bodies as con¬ 
templated iu paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854; and what do you regard as the chief 
reason why more effect has not been given to the provision ? 

Ans, 15. —Iu Sialkot the Government school was handed over to the Scotch Mission 14 
years ago with 88 boys on the rolls. There are now 540 attending the school, so that education 
has not suffered by the exchange. 

Ques. 16. —Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the higher 
order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without aid, without injury to 
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education or to any interests which it is the duty of Government to protect? 

Ans. 16. —The middle-school department of the Government school at Gujranwala 
might be advantageously given up, since the secondary departments of the Mission school, 
which is more popular than the Government school, amply meet the needs of the place. Hand 
over the Government school in its secondary departments at Gujarat to the Scotch Mission, 
which has already a middle school there, and which is popular. 

Ques. 18. —If the Government, or any local authority having control of public money, 
were to announce its determination to withdraw after a given term of years from the main¬ 
tenance of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to stimulate 
private effort in the interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private 
footing ? 

Ans. 18. —Encourage the transference of the Arts department of the Lahore Government 
College to any private party competent to undertake it on the grant-in-aid system. 

Ques. 19. —Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or 
the details of its administration? Are the grants adequate iu the case of (a) colleges, 
(b) boys’ schools, (e) girls’ schools, (d) normal schools? 

Ans. 19. —The grants have been disproportionate without any apparent reason. 

Ques. 90. —How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of 
practical neutrality, i.e., one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
from any religious principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Ans. 90. —Religious instruction is not a cause of inefficiency. Extra time is taught in 
mission schools. 

Ques. 94.— Is the cause of higher education in your province injured by any unhealthy 
competition; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

Ans. 94. —Where Government schools are found competing with mission schools, as in 
Gujranwala and Gujarat, the impression conveyed to the native mind is that mission schools 
are objectiouable to Goverumeut. A hostile impression is thus generated and fostered 
towards such schools. 

Qnes. 25. —Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans. 95. —They are pmt at an unduly unfair disadvantage by the preference given to 
family influence. 

Ques. 26. —Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practical information ? 

Ans. 26. —No. 

Ques. 27. —Do yon think there is any truth in the statement that the attention of 
teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the’ Entrance Examination of the University? If 
so, are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans. 27. —No; the stimulus is not undue. 

Ques. 28. —Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University Entrance Examination is unduly large when compared with 
the requirements of the country ? . . . . 

Ans. 28. —No, 

Ques. 29. —What system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships; and 
have you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system impartially 
administered as between Government and aided schools? 

Ans. 29. —The abuse as to aided schools has happily been remedied; but the system should 
be further extended to aided colleges. 

Ques. 30. —Is municipal support at present extended to grant-m-aid schools, whether 
belonging to missionary or other bodies; and how far is this support likely to be permanent? 

Ans. SO.—Municipal support to aided schools is very limited. The support given is 
uncertain. The adoption of general rules might be beneficial. 

Ques. 31. —Does the I diversity curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, or are special normal schools needed for the purpose ? 

Ans. 31. —Yes ; normal schools are not needed. When boys are well taught in common 
schools, they usually turn out good teachers. 

Ques. 32. —What is the system of school inspection pursued in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ans. 32. —Passing of boys in the primary departments of aided schools should be left' 
to the discretion of their managers, and not, as at present, to that of Sub-Inspectors. 

The system of inspection is far too expensive. A much less expensive class of Inspectors 
would meet the needs of the present state of the country. 

The Provincial Directorships should be abolished and one Minister of Education appointed 
for the whole of India. The senior Inspector of each province, in addition to his inspection 
duties, might have special powers granted him for dealing with special provincial difficulties. 

Ques. 34. —How far do you consider the text-hooks in use in all schools suitable ? 
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Ans. 34, —Anderson’s Geography for high school use is too elaborate in general, and 
with reference to India comparatively too meagre. Morris’s Grammar for use in middle 
school classes is unsuitable. It deals too much with antiquated English. Lethbridge’s 
selections is not a suitable reading-book, as its selections are not sufficiently confined to 
modern English. 

\ 

Ques. 37. —What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large extent 
from the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the spread of education, 
and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertion and combination for local purposes? 

Ans. 37. —So far as missionary societies are concerned, experience shows that education 
is safe in their hands. Private enterprise should be encouraged, as far as possible, whenever 
sufficient guarantee is given for efficiency. 

Ques. 38. —In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the standard of instruction 
in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, what measures would you 
suggest in order to prevent this result ? 

Ans. 38. —If the grant-in-aid be made dependent on the results as tested by examinations, 
deterioration would be provided against. 

Ques. 39. —Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions to 
make on this subject ? 

Ans. 39. —A small primary text-book on morals might be taught in Government 
schools. 

• Ques. 40.— Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well-being of students in 
the schools or colleges in your province ? Have you any suggestions to make on the 
subject ? 

Ans. 40.—Municipalities should provide for gymnastics in all high schools. 

Ques. 44 .—What is the best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

Ans. 44. —Normal schools are needed for the training of married women as teachers. 

Ques. 45.— Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms than those to boys’ schools, and is the.distinction sufficiently marked ? 

Ans. 45. —The grants are smaller. The terms are the same, though they are not strictly 
insisted on. The distinction is not sufficiently marked. 

Ques. 47. —What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to which you have 
already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational system as it has 
been hitherto administered ? What suggestions have you to make for the remedy of such 
defects ? 

Ans. 47. —Too much stress is laid on Persian through the whole course up to the Entrance 
examination. 


Memorials from the Inhabitants of Jhang and Maghaina, to the Honourable 
TV. IV. Hunter, L.L.D., C.I.E., President of Education Commission. 

We, the undersigned inhabitants and residents of Jhang and Maghiana, beg to lay 
before you the following representation in regard to the vernacular of our province, and we 
humbly hope that you will give it that consideration which the importance of the question 
discussed deserves. 

Primary instruction in the Punjab has, since the advent of British rule, been conveyed 
through the medium of Urdu and Persian, both of which, we humbly and yet firmly hold, are 
languages perfectly foreign to the masses of the province. That the latter is a foreign 
language is granted on all hands; but the case is, unfortunately, not so in regard to the 
former. The opinion is general among Anglo-Indians that Urdu is not only the mother- 
tongue of the people of the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, but the lingua-franca 
of all India, As we are at present concerned with the Punjab alone, we shall, iu the following 
lines, attempt to prove that Urdu is not the language of this province. 

First of all we beg to he clearly understood as to what we mean by the term Urdu as 
used in this memorial. By Urdu we mean the language spoken by the “ Amla ” people in 
general—the language spoken by the upper ten of Muhammadans—the language of the Urdu 
newspapers and the Urdu books, such as “ Fasanah Ajaib,” &c.,—the language in which the 
Acts and Regulations of Government are translated—the language in which the court papers 
are written;—in short, the language which consists of 80 per cent, of Persian and Arabic 
words. It is this Urdu which is not the mother-tongue of the people- of the Punjab. The 
nation, which, as a great man had said, dwells in the cottage, does not know Urdu. It speaks 
a far different language. The undersigned do not forget that more than half the population 
of the Punjab is Muhammadan. When they say that the nation does not know Urdu, they 
mean that the people of the Punjab, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, do not know it. It is 
only the highest section of the Muhammadan community who speak it. The village Muham¬ 
madans know no more Urdu that the Hindu women do. If the upper classes of the Hindus 
speak Urdu in public meetings held iu cities and towns, it is because that is the language they 
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are taught by Government for 6 or 7 years in their boyhood, because that is the language of 
the cutcheries and offices, and the only native tongue understood and patronised by their 
rulers. Just as English, though sometimes spoken by highly educated Natives, is not their 
language, so Urdu, though sometimes spoken by some educated Natives, is not their mother- 
tongue. One has but to enter their homes to see that educated Natives speak neither Urdu 
nor English, however we 1 acquainted with them they may be, but a language far different 
from either. It is not the Hindus alone who speak in this tongue, but also the Muhammadans, 
excepting only the upper ten. The fact that out of 33 newspapers in the Punjab 30 are 
written in Urdu, has beet adduced as a proof of that language being the popular tongue of the 
province. But the undersigned do not see how this can be held to be a proof of Urdu being 
the language of the masses who never read a paper. The papers depend for support on the 
educated classes, and the only education these classes receive in the schools in their young days 
is a six years 5 schooling in Persian and Urdu. They are not taught a word of Hindi or 
Sanskrit. How could they be expected to subscribe to any but Urdu papers? If they are to 
read any papers at all, they must read the Urdu ones, because that is the only language 
(excepting Persian) they are taught in their boyhood. That there are so few non-Urdu 
journals is also explained by the fact that, the Urdu being the language of the schools and cutch¬ 
eries, those who do not know it are, as a rule, ill-educated and poor, and such men can have 
neither the inclination nor the means to subscribe for newspapers. This is why Urdu journals 
only succeed, which explains also the fact of there being so few non-Urdu newspapers. Again, 
Urdu being the language of the schools, the Director of Public Instruction takes from 200 to 
300 copies of several of the Urdu papers for circulation among the students. These are some 
of the reasons which h ive combined to make Urdu the language of the newspapers. As 
regards Hindi newspapers and periodicals, although they are neither encouraged by the 
Government nor by the “ Amlas,” yet there are four of them issued in Lahore alone. Even in 
great cities like Lahore, the vast majority of the Muhammadans, not to speak of the Hindus, 
do not speak nor know Urdu. The higher-class Muhammadans know fully as well as we do 
that Urdu is not the language of the vast majority of their co-religionists. There are many 
Muhammadan religious books, such as Pakki Boti, Baran Anwa , and others, in Punjabi, 
meant for the religious education of the lower classes of Muhammadans and Muhammadan 
women. Had Urdu been the popular language of the Muhammadans, these Punjabi books 
would never have seen the light. Another thing put forth as a proof of the popularity of 
Urdu, is the fact that the people never complain of Urdu to the Director of Public Instruction. 
Nobody, who knows anything of the people of this country, could advance this as a proof of 
the popularity of Urdu. The Indians are a nation extremely—often suicidally—tolerant of 
existing facts : they are believers in fate, and they accept the decisions of their Government, 
which in their eye is divine, as the decrees of that inexorable deity against which it would be 
both foolish and useless to protest. The villagers do not complain before Government officers 
of grog-shops, the license-tax, and the ruinous delays of the courts, and yet they hate them. 
The same in regard to education—in respect of Urdu. The language of a province is the 
language of its masses—of its women and children—of its homes, which Urdu certainly is 
not. It is, as already observed, confiued only to the cities and towns, and there even only 
among the highest section of the Muhammadan community. 

This one fact alone should be enough to banish Urdu from the primary and middle 
schools of the province as the compulsory medium of popular instruction, for it is absolutely 
futile and absurd to try to educate a nation through the medium of a foreign tongue. It has 
been held by competent scholars that Urdu is not a foreign language, but only a dialect of 
Hindi, and their contenticn is based upon the fact that the grammatical structure of the former 
is perfectly Hindi. There can be no doubt that Urdu has no separate grammar of its own, 
and so far as grammar is concerned it is Hindi. But that is hardly a sufficient reason to 
argue that Urdu is only a dialect of Hindi. Open whatever Urdu book or newspaper they 
may, they will see that above 80 per cent, of the words are Persian and Arabic, and less than 
20 per cent. Hindi; and even this less than 20 per cent, can hardly be called words, for most of 
them are mere case-marks, inflections, and the like. The Aligarh Institute Gazette , admitted 
on all hands to be the best-written Urdu journal, or any other Urdu newspaper, will bear out 
our contention. Urdu, with its more than 80 per cent, of Persian and Arabic words, is no 
more Hindi than the language of an Englishman would be if he used nothing but English 
words with mere Hindi case-marks, prepositions, and a few verbs. Hence the opinion that 
Urdu is only a dialect of Hindi is, in our humble opinion, erroneous and wholly misleading. 
Had it been only a varies} of Hindi, 600 years of Muhammadan rule would have been able to 
make it something like popular in India, or, at all events, in some part or parts thereof. The 
British Government, since its advent, has done for Urdu all that is possible to do to encourage 
a language. It has made it the language of the primary and middle schools and, to a consider¬ 
able extent, of the high schools and colleges; it has made it the tongue of the cutcheries; and 
it has made it the language of its officers. It could not have done more. And yet what is the 
result? Is Urdu anything more than a sickly exotic in the Punjab—-or, for the matter of 
that, in all India? Has it taken root in the soil? Have the people accepted it as a language of 
their own? No; it is yet a language unknown to the people, whether Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan, as we have already seen. The undersigned, therefore, humbly hold that instruction 
should be given to the people of the Punjab through their own tongue, or Hindi, the lingua- 
franca of the country, and not through Urdu. The real lingua-franca of the country, we beg 
to urge again, is Hindi, which is often confounded by foreigners with Urdu. The fact could 
easily be proved if a Hindi newspaper like the Bharat Mittra, Behar Bandhu, &c., were read, 
Punjab. 134 
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as also au Urdu newspaper, to the jjeople of the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay, Puna, &c., &c., and 
they were asked which they understood better. 

Another strong reason why instruction should not be given through Urdu is that its 
Persian characters are altogether foreign to India, and, what is perhaps worse, form one of the 
most incomplete, redundant, uuphonetie, illegible, and difficult alphabets in the world. As 
this is universally admitted, we shall content ourselves with reproducing here the words of the 
learned translator of Perishta. He says : “ The Persian alphabet is the most difficult to decipher 
with accuracy, and the most liable to orthographical errors. In writing it, the diacritical points, 
by which alone anything like certainty is attainable, are frequently omitted; and in au 
alphabet where a dot above a letter is negative, and below the same letter is positive, who 
shall venture to decide in an obscure passage which is correct; or how is it possible that a 
person unacquainted with the true orthography of proper names can render a faithful tran¬ 
script of a carelessly written original ? ” There is another reason why the Persian characters 
cannot be au efficient alphabet of an Indian language, Almost all the Indian languages are 
Sauskritic. The Persian alphabet cannot supply all the symbols necessary for a proper indica¬ 
tion of the systems of sounds of Sauskritic tongues, and therefore fails to adequately represent 
their phonology, except by the aid of a cumbrous system of diacritical marks. This is another 
reason, sufficient in itself, why Urdu, whose alphabet is Persian, should not be the medium of 
popular instruction in the Punjab. Hindi, again, has this advantage, that its types are much 
more lasting and look neater and occupy less space in print than those of Persian or any other 
foreign language. 

For the above reasous, we humbly hold the opinion that Urdu and its Persian alphabet 
are two insurmountable obstacles in the way of the spread of popular education in this province. 
Properly speaking, there is no popular education in the Punjab. In Bengal there is a vast 
system of indigenous popular schools called pathsalas, which, lately brought under Government 
inspection, give instruction in the four rules of arithmetic and simple accounts, and ortho¬ 
graphy, letter-writing, and a little of literature. We have nothing like this vast and organised 
system of popular instruction in our province. In the lowest Government schools, called 
primary schools, instruction is not given as in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, through the 
vernacular of the province, but through Persian and Urdu, and the result is as might have 
been expected. The agricultural and artizan classes, who form more than three-fourths of the 
entire population, keep aloof from the schools. They do not send their children, simply because 
they cannot afford to keep them for six or seven years in school, and that to learn Persian and 
Urdu, which can be of no more use to them than Arabic or Telugu. The agricultural and 
artizan classes could at best send their children to school for 3 or 4 years, during which time 
a system of education would instruct them in the four rules of arthimetic and bazar accounts, in 
reading and writing in their own vernacular, in the main features of the geography of India 
and the world, and in the first principles of agriculture, and personal, household, and village 
sanitation. Instead of doing this, boys are required in the Punjab to swallow any amount of 
Persian and Urdu, and these languages being perfectly useless to them, the agricultural and 
artizan classes (for whom certainly the primary schools are principally meant), excepting 
those who wish to divert their children from their hereditary profession to that of Munshiship 
in a Government office, take care not to scud their children. This is why, properly speaking, 
there is no popular education in the Punjab. Education will never make any progress among 
the masses until the great obstacles in its way, viz., Persian, Urdu, and the Persian alphabet, have 
been superseded by the native language and the national alphabet, and a rational and unam¬ 
bitious course of studies has displaced the present classical programme. And as there is no 
popular education, so there is no female education, in the Punjab. There could not be any 
female education so long as Urdu and the Persian alphabet remained the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. The reasons are very much the same as in the case of popular education. It requires 
several years to learn anything of Urdu, while any system of female education to be successful 
must be as easy as possible. What little female education there exists in the province is, 
because girls are in the higher-class families taught by their parents a little through their 
mother-tongue and native alphabet. And if the Government could be induced to adopt a 
similar course with regard to the teaching in primary schools, female education would make 
gigantic strides here, as there is no great popular prejudice against it in the Punjab. 

We have said that Persian aud Urdu should be substituted by the vernacular of the 
province. The question which naturally arises out of this is—What is the vernacular of the 
Punjab? There are people who say that there is no one language in the Punjab which could 
be called the vernacular of the whole province. The language of the Punjab is, no doubt, 
called Punjabi; but, properly speaking, Punjabi is not the name of any one dialect spoken in 
any one part of the province, but collectively of all the different dialects spoken in different 
parts of it. This, of course, shows that Punjabi is not any one language which may he con¬ 
sidered to be the vernacular of the Province, but it must be remembered that the different 
dialects of the Punjab are not far removed from each other, and that they have a common 
parent of language which is called Hindi; and as a proof of this it may be stated that Hindi 
is understood more or less by all classes of the people throughout the province. By the term 
Hindi, we do not mean that high-flown Hindi which is written arid understood by literary 
men only ; but we mean simple Hindi—the standard Hindi-—which is neither the dialect of any 
particular locality, nor the diction of any Indian Johnson. As an illustration of simple Hindi, 
we beg to refer to the language used in the new series of the Urdu books prepared under the 
directions of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, for the use of primary schools. To 



convert these boohs into Hindi, one has simply to write them in the Deva Nagari characters 
instead of the Persian. The language of these hooks, in contradistinction to that of the verna¬ 
cular newspapers, &c., abounds in Hindi words, which, unlike the Persian and Arabic words so 
much used in the vernacular newspapers, &c., are well understood by the people at large. The 
Kathas of Srimat Bkagvat and other Shastras which are read and interpreted every day in all 
parts of the Punjab before hundreds of men and women, are always explained in Hindi, and 
never in Urdu or any Punjabi brogue. All mantras and religious formulas are likewise 
explained in Hindi. These are facts which conclusively prove that Hindi is universally under¬ 
stood in the Punjab. It would be strange, indeed, if it were otherwise, for Hindi is the language 
of the province, while the different dialects are mere local varieties of it. A strong proof of 
this is found in the fact that, notwithstanding the various Government discouragements in the 
way, about 000 out of 7,000 patwaris of the province still keep their accounts and write their 
papers in Hindi and the I)eva Nagari characters. This fact is well known to Government, for 
the last issue of the Patwari’s Manual was by authority issued in Hindi and its native alphabet, 
as well as in Urdu and the Persian characters. It is often urged, as a proof of Hindi not 
being the vernacular of the province, that Hindi it not so much sought after as Urdu, and 
that Urdu schools are more numerously attended than Hindi schools. But if we look below 
the surface of the thing, we find that the only reason why Urdu schools are more largely 
attended than Hindi schools is that a knowledge of Urdu is a passport to employment as 
Munshis in the vernacular offices of Government. The section of the people who send their 
children to Urdu schools do so because a knowledge of Urdu is absolutely necessary for official 
employment. It is in the indigenous Sanskrit and Hindi schools of the province alone that 
we find any thirst for knowledge for its own sake. Those who send their children to these 
schools do so solely with the view of improving their minds. Those who receive instruction in 
Urdu schools think they ha/e a claim on Government to be provided with employment. If 
Government goes on fosteiing this spirit by continuing a foreign language as the medium of 
instruction, the inevitable result will be that disappointment will make a very large number of 
people discontented and dissatisfied with it. Already any number of munshis can be had on Rs. 4 
a month, while a coolie cannot be obtained on less than annas 4 per diem. This hankering after 
Government service, which is sure to become universal if popular education is continued to be 
imparted through Urdu, could be prevented only by making Hindi the medium of instruction. 
Such are the incontestable fr ets iu proof of Hindi being the national language of the Punjab. 
The dialects of the Punjab sound different from standard Hindi, simply because of difference 
in pronunciation and in the nflections—the very reason which has made the dialects of the 
North-Western Provinces, though [all rightly included under the name Hindi, appear different 
from one another. What is called the Punjabi or Gurmukhi literature is nothing but a col¬ 
lection of Hindi books in the Gurmukhi characters. Surely, if Punjabi or Gurmukhi had been 
a language distinct from Hindi, its [literature .would not have consisted chiefly of a number 
of Hindi books in the Gurmukhi alphabet. 

Prom the foregoing reasons it cannot but be clear that the Punjab, like the North- 
Western Provinces, has one common literary or standard language, of which the different 
dialects are mere local varieties, and that that language is Hindi. It is through Hindi, 
therefore, that instruction should be given to the masses, who, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
understand that and no other language. The next question which has to be considered is the 
question of alphabet. The question here lies between the Deva Nagari and the Gurmukhi 
characters. The sole claim of Gurmukhi is that it is the alphabet of the Sikhs, and that 
amouo- the Hindus also it is known to some extent. But it cannot be said that Gurmukhi is 
more largely known than t ie Deva Nagari in the Punjab. On all points the claims of the 
Deva Nagari alphabet are superior to those of the Gurmukhi. Firstly, Gurmukhi, after all, 
is only a modification of Deva Nagari. Unfortunately it is a modification for the worse, for 
it is neither so legible nor so complete as Deva Nagari. Secondly, Gurmukhi being confined 
onlv to the Punjab, a Punjabi student who has been taught through the medium of that 
alphabet would find by far the largest portion of the Hindi literature, which, in the North- 
Western Provinces and Ouclh, Behnr, &c., is written in the Deva Nagari characters, a sealed 
book to him. Thirdly, a boy who would prosecute his studies in a high school or college 
would have to learn the Deva Nagari alphabet if be took up Sanskrit as his second language, 
without a knowledge of which one could not become a thorough master of Hindi. For these 
reasons we humbly think the Deva Nagari alphabet should be introduced into the primary and 
middle schools. The Deva Nagari alphabet, if introduced, will not supplant the Gurmukhi, for 
it has no place in the schools now. It may be observed here that there is no reason why even 
the highest section of the Muhammadans should object to the vast majority of their co-reli- 
o-ionists receiving instruction through their mother-tongue. In Bengal and Gujarat the 
Muhammadans receive instruction through the vernaculars of those provinces, which are 
their mother-tongues. The Muhammadans are, no doubt, proportionately more numerous 
in the Punjab; but that dots not affect the argument when their mother-tongue is identical 
with that of their Hindu fellow-subjects. Nor is Urdu in any way bound up with the Muham¬ 
madan religion, or the Muhammadan religion with Urdu. We have already seen that Muham¬ 
madan religious books are written iu Punjabi for the masses. Arabic and Persian may have 
the character of sacred languages to our Muhammadan brethren, and if they like to study 
these in future, as they do at present, they can do so; hut why should they stand in the way 
of the language of the people? 

The above are what may be called the local or provincial reasons for the substitution of 
Urdu and the Persian alphabet by Hindi and the Deva Nagari characters. There are other 
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reasons which, in contradistinction, might he called the national reasons for the adoption of the 
same course of education in the Punjab. Hindi, and not Urdu, is the lingua-franea of India, 
as stated before. It is the language of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Behar, the 
Punjab and Rajputana, and, though not the language of Bengal, Gujarat and the Maharatta 
country, it is universally understood in those provinces also. Madras is the only part of the 
country where Hindi is not generally understood. Dr. Rajendralal Mitra thus speaks of 
Hindi, “ The Hindi is by far the most important of all the vernacular dialects of India. 
It is the language of the most civilised portion of the Hindu race from the eastern boundary of 
Behar to the foot of the Soliman range, and from the Vindhya to the Tarai. The Gurkhas 
have carried it to Kumaon and Nepal, and as a lingua-franea it is intelligible everywhere from 
the Kohistan of Peshawar to Assam, and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin.'” Balfour, also, 
in his Cyclopaedia of India, observes : “ It (Hindi) abounds in Sanskrit words and has many 
dialects. Speaking generally, the tongues spoken in the whole of Upper India, including the 
Punjab, from the Himalayan to the Vindhyan range, may be ,said to be Hindi—also the 
languages of Kumaon and Garliwal, all along the sub-Himalayan range as far as the Gogra 
river; the impure dialect of the Gurkha; the Brij Bhasha (or Bhakha, as is pronounced in the 
Ganges); the Punjabi, Multani, Sindi, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari, and, it js said, Konkani. 
The Bengali is a form of Hindi, but so highly polished as to be called a distinct tongue.” 
It is extremely desirable that India should have a language understood in every part of it, and 
this is another reason why Hindi should be encouraged by being made the medium of popular 
instruction in the Punjab. We know several Natives of this part of the country who have 
learnt Bengali in less than a month, and several Bengalis who have learnt Hindi within a 
similarly short period. We, again, know Punjabis who have learnt Mahratti, and Maharattas 
who have learnt Hindi within the same period. Hindi lectures are understood and thoroughly 
appreciated not only in the provinces of which Hindi is the language, but in Bengal, Bombay, 
Gujarat, and such other parts of the country as have vernaculars of their own. Even women 
in Bengal and Bombay understand and appreciate Hindi, though they cannot speak it. Almost 
the same thing might be said of the Deva Nagari alphabet. It is an alphabet which is more 
largely known in India than any other alphabet. It is the alphabet of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, Behar, the Maharatta country, Gujarat, and Rajputana. It is very 
largely known in the Punjab, while it is k n own to all educated people in Bengal and Madras; 
the Bengali alphabet is only a modification of the Deva Nagari, which makes it very easy for 
a Bengali to learn the latter. Thus, as Hindi is the most universally understood language, 
Deva Nagari is the most universally known alphabet in India. These are what may be called 
the national reasons why Hindi and the Deva Nagari characters should replace Urdu and the 
Persian alphabet in the schools of the Punjab. 

For the various reasons given above, we are humbly of opinion that Hindi and the Deva 
Nagari alphabet should be made the medium of popular instruction in the Punjab, with pro¬ 
vision for the teaching of Urdu for those Muhammadans who may prefer it to Hindi, or for 
those Hindus and Muhammadans who may like to study it in addition thereto. Repeating 
our earnest and fervent hope that you will give our humble representation the attention which 
the question discussed deserves. 

Signed by— 


1,5S4 Inhalitants of Jhang and MagMana, 


Identical memorial with the above received from— 

1,541 residents of Rewari in Gurgaon District. 

624 residents of Doineli, Fort Rohtas and Malot in Jhelum District. 
9,000 residents of Amritsar. 

2,033 residents of Ludhiana. 

641 residents of Hushiarpur Municipality. 

583 residents of Batala. 

1,265 residents of W azirabad and Sodra. 

882 residents of Jallandar. 

850 residents of Sirsa. 

4,825 residents of Delhi. 

3,287 residents of Bohtak District. 

900 residents of Vairowal, Fatehabad, Julluudur, and Gondwal, 

300 residents of Dera Ghazi Khau. 

500 residents of Jhelum. 
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M emorial from the Inhabitants of Multan. 

We, the undersigned inhabitants of Multan, beg to submit the following representation 
for the favourable consideration of the Commission. 

2. It is a matter of great satisfaction to us that the question of mass education has been 
taken up by the Government of India by appointing a Commission under your able President¬ 
ship. In connection with this subject of deep importance, we beg to take this favourable 
opportunity of bringing to your notice the great disadvantages which the inhabitants of this 
province labour under, in consequence of Urdu being the medium of mass education, to the 
entire exclusion of their real vernacular, the provincial bhasha.. 

3. We need scarcely enter into details here to prove the fact, patent as it is, that Urdu is 
an artificial language, which was coined during the reign of the Moghul emperors to meet the 
want then felt of facilitating intercourse beetween the rulers and the ruled. This want having 
ceased to exist long ago, there is evidently no necessity for retaining this foreign dialect as one 
of the media of communicating our thoughts, and its continuance does not appear to be 
beneficial at all. 

4 . During the Moghul period, this language was used only in those large cities of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh which lay in the immediate vicinity of the capital of the 
empire. It did not extend beyond those places, and even there its use was confined to the 
educated few of the time. But in the Punjab it did not exist till the advent of the British 
rule. We have now before us the result of more than thirty years' 1 experience, during which 
period the Government have given their best support to its diffusion, by introducing it, not 
only in the higher schools, but also in all the primary schools of the province, and by making 
it the court language. But that it is ill adapted to the province is apparent from the fact 
that it has failed to be understood by the masses, much less to be generally spoken. 

5. Urdu is not taught in any part of India excepting the Punjab, the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh; blit here, also, the language is almost as foreign to the mass of the 
people—and more particularly to those of the Punjab—as it is to the Bengalis, the Bebaris, 
the Deecanis, or the Sindhis. Again, it is too well known to require dilating upon here, that 
while the provincial bhasha is used amongst us by Hindus and Muhammadans alike, Urdu is 
intelligible only to those who take pains to make a study of it. We therefore fail to see why 
this language should be forced upon us, while in the other provinces the medium of education 
is strictly confined to their respective local bhdshas. 

6. To enable one to correctly speak or write this language, a knowledge of Persian is 
indispensable. Leaving aside the Punjab people, it will be found that in Delhi and LucknoW, 
the chief seats of the Urdu tongue, unless one is familiar with the Persian his Urdu is 
incorrect and utterly unworthy of production as a literary composition. The acquisition of a 
sound knowledge of Urdu therefore necessarily demands instruction in the Persian, and thus 
imposes a twofold task on the scholar. 

7. So far about the language. We would humbly beg to call your attention to the 
defective symbols employed for expressing it in writing. We have already said that words 
had to be coined. Allow us here to respectfully invite the attention of the Education Com¬ 
mission to the fact that letters had to be invented and added to the Arabic alphabet, but 
scarcely with any approach to successfully remedying the original defects in the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, or to fully meeting the requirements of our articulate sounds. It cannot be denied that 
the Arabic alphabet is defective, not only so far as the arrangement of letters is concerned, but 
also in the representation >f sounds and symbols: vide Rajendra Lall Mitra and other autho¬ 
rities on the subject. The combination of letters in the formation of words is so intricate and 
perplexing to a beginner that it materially adds to the difficulty of acquiring this language 
compared with others. 

The adoption of a better alphabet would therefore seem to press itself on our consideration. 

8. It will be seen from the above that the objections against introducing Urdu in our 
schools are of a twofold nature, viz.— 

I. —That on account of the defects that exist in the language itself, which is at best 

but artificial, the people do not feel inclined, nor do they find their way, to 
make it j ractically suitable to their situation, and consequently it fails to 
receive any appreciation from them, and is thus barred from becoming a 
national language. 

II. — 1 That on account of the encouragement that Urdu receives from Government it 

stands in the way of the development of the local bhasha, and therefore the 
attention which is due to the latter as the mother-tongue of a people is denied 
to it. 

9. The above, in our humble opinion, are briefly a few of the principal objections to, and 
defects in, Urdu. 

We shall now ask permission to represent to the Commission what we have to advance 
in favour of the local bhasha. 

10. This, being the mother-tongue of the province, is naturally easy of acquirement by 
the Hindu and Muhammadan inhabitants of it alike. If it were introduced in our schools, 
the exertions which our boys have now to make to retain in their memory a stock of foreign 
words before they can qualify themselves to comprehend the subject-matter of study would be 
spared, and the purposes of education would be served more economically and more efficiently, 
and what is much more desirable, there will then be at our disposal a very effective means for 
advancing female education, the great importance of which to national progress is so very 
obvious. 

Punjstb. 
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11 The different bhashas of the other parts of this country are much more closely related 
to the provincial bhasha than to Urdu. There are so many words of Sanskrit origin common, 
to the various bhashas of India, that a Punjabi speaking his local bhdsha will he sufficiently 
understood everywhere in the country. In fact, what is termed bhdsha is almost the lingua - 
franca of India. But let an Urdu-speaking person visit Madras or the Deccan, and he will 
find himself unintelligible to all around him. The cause of it is not far to seek; it is the 
admixture of Arabic and Persian words in Urdu which he cannot help using, and which 
places him in that disagreeable position. 

12. The bhashas of India are all written in the Deva-Nagari characters, with slight 
modifications in form The Deva-Nagari alphabet is more copious and unambiguous, more 
scientifically arranged and more legible in writing, and is capable of expressing almost all sounds 
with greater precision than the Arabic characters in which Urdu is generally written. Indeed, 
we may say that in every respect the Deva-Nagari is about the most complete alphabet of all 
that have yet been devised in the world. 

13. Objection might be brought forward to the introduction of the local bhdsha as a general 
medium of instruction -on the ground that the Muhammadan community might not like it. 
But this will be found to be without foundation. The language is as much the mother-tongue 
of the Hindus in the Punjab as it is of the Muhammadans, and would naturally be preferred 
to Urdu by the one community for precisely the same reasons for which it would be preferred 
by the other. Should any apprehensions be entertained as to the general liking for the Deva- 
Nagari character by the Muhammadan inhabitants of the Punjab, such apprehensions would 
be completely removed if we would only direct our attention to the very remarkable fact that 
the accounts of traders all over India, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, are kept in some 
form or other of Hindi. 

14. There is another thing which might perhaps be urged against our representation, 
namely, that the encouragement of the provincial bhdsha would tend to produce a multiplicity 
of Indian vernaculars, besides involving a great change in the present system of education. 
This argument will, however, fall to the ground, when it is considered that there is scarcely 
any probability of the use and prevalence of one common language all over a country so vast 
as India, which is almost a continent in itself; while, on the other hand, the above statements 
would tend to the conclusion that, if any such common language were possible, the chances are 
much more in favour of the Hindi bhasha, written in the Deva-Nagari characters, than of 
Urdu. 

15. For these considerations, we respectfully beg to propose that the provincial bhdsha 
written in the Deva-Nagari characters be adopted as the medium of mass-education, and be 
made a cumpulsory subject of study in all the primary and middle schools of the province in 
place of Urdu. 

16. In conclusion, we earnestly trust that this representation will commend itself to the 
Commission, and the above proposal, which alone in our humble opinion is the likeliest means 
to supply the great educational want of Upper India, will meet with a favourable consider¬ 
ation. 

Signed by— 

PANDIT DAYARAMA YARMA, 

and 4,252 other gentlemen. 


Identical Memorial with the above received from inhabitants of Muzaffergarh with about 
310 signatures. 

Identical Memorial from inhabitants of Khangarh with about 400 signatures. 

Identical Memorial from inhabitants of Shujabad with 552 signatures. 

Identical Memorial from inhabitants of Montgomery with 75 signatures. 

Identical Memorial from the other inhabitants of Multan with 35 signatures. 


Memorial from Residents of Lahore to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, 
LL.D., C.L.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We, the undersigned residents of Lahore, beg to submit the following representation for 
consideration of the Commission. 

We feel very thankful to Government for its having taken up the question of diffusing 
education among the masses. That the only practical way of effecting this is to make the 
vernacular of the people the medium of instruction admits of no question. But unfortunately 
for this province, its real vernacular bhasha, or the spoken language, has been entirely ignored, 
and Urdu, an artificial language, which is as foreign to the Punjabis as it is to the inhabitants 
of Deccan or Bengal, has been forced upon us under the patronage of Government. To remove 
misconception on this subject, we take this favourable opportunity of urging the claims of the 
mother-tongue of the nineteen millions of this province, so that the object of Government, i.e., 
the spread of primary education among the masses, especially when its extension is contem¬ 
plated, may not be frustrated by the continuation of the present injurious system. We now 
beg to lay before you our reasons for the opinions expressed above. 

First. —Urdu is not the vernacular of the province, and is only used by the official classes 
of the community on account of its being the court language, though we see no reason why 
it should not be optional for the people to use in courts their bhasha, as in Behar and the 
Central Provinces; and it is almost unintelligible to the masses owing to its great admixture 
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of Persian and Arabic elements, while the real vernacular of the province is the b/idska which 
is, as all Indian bhashas ire, the offspring of Sanskrit and Prakrit— vide Beame, Trumpp, 
Rajeudralal Mittra, and o'her authorities on the subject. 

Second. —In spite of ill efforts of the successive Muhammadan and English rulers to foster 
Urdu, the masses of the people have not adopted it. Even in its birth-place, the North- 
Western Provinces, it is spoken by a very limited number in the chief towns ; while in this 
province, in the towns and villages remote from the seat of Government, Urdu is as little 
understood as Bengali or .Mahratti. 

Third. —It was create 1 during the Muhammadan regime with a view to facilitate intercourse 
between the rulers and the ruled, and was never meant to supplant the language of the people 
which then flourished in private pathsdlas and chalsdlas as freely as it does now. All the 
apparent growth and vigour of Urdu is due to the patronage of the late Muhammadan 
Emperors of Delhi and our present Government, but it has as little penetrated into, or 
influenced the masses, as English has. 

Fourth. —The real vernacular of the province is the bhasha spoken by the Hindus, as well 
as the Muhammadans, while Urdu is never spoken in family circles of any but the most refined 
section of the latter. Wien the bhasha is written in Deva-Nagari characters it is called the 
Hindi bhasha, and when in Gurmukhi characters the Punjdbi bhasha. As the Deva-Nagari 
characters arc universal in India, while the use of the Gurmukhi characters is confined to the 
Sikhs, the former should, in our humble opinion, be used in works intended for the instruction 
of the masses in, at least. Upper India for the following additional reasons :— 

( 1 ) —The Deva-Nagiri characters, with some modifications, are used in other provinces of 
India for all languages derived from Sanskrit, such as Mahratti, Gujarathi, Bengali, Kaithi, 
Hindi, Marwari, &c. 

(2) —The Deva-Nagari alphabet is more copious in symbols, more scientifically arranged 
and capable of expressing almost all sounds with precision, than any other current alphabet. 

(3) —While the Devi-Nagari characters are written with sufficient ease and rapidity for 
all practical purposes in the same way as Bengali and Gujarathi are, they are far more legible 
and unambiguous than the Arabic characters in which Urdu is generally, though not always, 
written. 

( 4 .)—The Deva-Nagari characters are learnt by a beginner more easily than the Arabic 
characters. 

( 5 ) —The Deva-Nagari characters are those most commonly used by almost the whole of 
the Hindu community of the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces. 

( 6 ) —The instruction of females of the Hindu community, which is as important in mass 
education as the education of the stronger sex, can only be carried on through the medium 
of the Deva-Nagari characters, as owing to religious prejudices they have a dislike to learn 
books written in foreign characters. 

( 7 ) —It is far more easy for a Muhammadan to learn the Deva-Nagari characters than for 
a Hindu to learn the Arabic characters. The Muhammadans have no religious prejudices 
against learning the characters of the Hindus, as they have no prejudice against eating 
their food, but the more religious among the Hindus have such prejudices against foreign 
character. 

If, however, it be deemed indispensably necessary to maintain Urdu for the sake of the 
Muhammadan population, we respectfully beg to urge that in any scheme of mass-education 
that may be devised for this province, the instruction of the people through Hindi bliaslia 
should have at least equa place with, if not greater than, Urdu, especially where the majority 
of the students are Hii dus. It might be urged against this proposal that it does not only 
involve great changes in the present system, but also tends to multiplicity of the vernaculars, 
whereas their unity would be more useful. But this argument is in our humble opinion 
fallacious, for there can never be one vernacular for a country like India, a continent in itself ; 
while if any such vernacular were possible, it could only be the Hindi bhasha written in Deva- 
Nagari characters, which are well knowoi and understood throughout the country, a claim 
which no other characters or language of this country can lay. Hindi bhasha is understood 
by the Punjabi, the Hindustani, the Bengali, the Mahratti, the Gujarathi, the Sindhi, 
the Marwari. In short, by all nationalities of India; but Urdu is not. 

In order to carry out the above proposal, we venture to suggest that a principle be laid 
down that in every primary school of this province the Hindi bhasha,’ supplemented where 
necessary by Urdu, should form the medium of instruction, and that in every middle school 
our national classic, on which all the Indian vernaculars are based, namely Sanskrit, should be 
taught in preference to Persian, or the latter might be supplementary where necessary, but 
not compulsory as at present. It might be urged here that Sanskrit is taught in some of the 
high schools of the Punjab as an optional subject, hut that is practically discouraging 
Sanskrit and the bhasha ; for when the students are forced as they are in the Punjab to begin 
their education with Urdu and Persian and devote seven or eight of their best years to these 
languages, which, agait:, are considered sufficient for their entrance into the University, they 
care very little to learn the optional language, Sanskrit, or to cultivate their mother-tongue, 
the bhasha, which is one )f the principal reasons why the vernacular of this province is as yet 
far behind Bengali, Mahratti, and Gujarathi in literary improvement. Unfortunately all the 
officers of the Public Instruction Department of this province are acquainted with Urdu and 
the foreign languages, Persian or Arabic, on which this artificial language is based, but are 
totally ignorant of the bhasha and our national classic Sanskrit. Hence they have not yet 
been able to realise the necessity, or the utility, of giving instruction to the masses through 
their own vernacular, while the Native delegate of the local Government of this province 
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in the Commission being a Muhammadan can hardly be expected to do justice to the interests 
of the Hindu community. 

In conclusion, we beg to express a hope that our humble proposal, which alone can supply 
the great educational want of the people of Upper India, will not be set at naught through 
the influence of the official classes who alone, for the sake of their own ease, have been foster¬ 
ing an artificial language to the detriment of the real interests of the people. 

Signed by— 

GOBUEDHUN DASS PESHOWEI, 

GOKUL OHAND, 

PAIRA MULL, 

KHOOR MEKUM, Head Cleric to Superintendent, 

Simla Division, 

Inhabitant of Jullundr City, 
SALTGRAM, 2nd Clerk, ditto ditto, 
HERA LALL, Master of Jullundur, 

SHEO SAHA1E, Booking Agent, Kalka. 


Identical Memorial from 75 residents of Kaithal. 
Identical Memorial from 1,000 residents of Gujranwala. 


Memorial from, Residents of JRupar to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., 
L.L.D., President of the Education Commission. 

We, the residents, &c., of Rupav, bog to submit the following representation for the 
consideration of the Commission over which you preside. 

We feel very thankful to Government for its having directed its attention to enquire into 
“the present state of elementary education throughout the Empire and the means by which 
this can everywhere be extended and improved/' and for its assuring the public that it is not 
the policy of Government “ to check or hinder in any degree the further progress of high or 
middle education." We also feel very grateful to Government for its having recognised it as 
an essential condition in a sound and complete educational system “ that each section of the 
people should be in a position to secure that description of education which is most consonant 
to its feelings and suited to its wants." 

The present position of education in the Punjab is very unsatisfactory. There is not 
“that freedom and variety of education," which is considered by the Government of India as 
an essential condition in a “ sound and complete educational system." All the youths of the 
country are, as it were, being cast in an educational mould that is neither consonant to the 
feelings nor suited to the wants of a large and influential portion of the community. Persian, 
a language entirely alien to the country, and Urdu, which is confined to a comparatively small 
section of the people, and the Persian characters, which are wholly exotic to the country, are 
being forced by the Government upon the people in its courts and schools, while Sanskrit, the 
mother of the Indian vernaculars, and Hindi, the most widely current of the languages 
in India, and Deva-Nagari, the indigenous characters of the country, are systematically 


neglected. 

Nothing but a Commission appointed by the Government of India could be expected to 
remove the defects and supply the deficiencies of the educational system in the Punjab. The 
Government of the Punjab, in its Resolution dated 18th February 1873, reviewing the Report 
on popular education in the Punjab for the year 1871-72, remarked as follows :— 

«The general scheme of studies for vernacular schools also appears to require reconsideration. More es¬ 
pecially would the Lieutenant-Governor refer to the study of Persian, which is taught in every primary school 
in the Punjab, the pupils in which should naturally belong to the agricultural classes. Persian is a language 
nowhere spoken in the Punjab, except perhaps in the city of Peshawur itself. It is the vernacular of no class 
of the people. Its use is confined to men of rank or munsliis of Government offices, and by devoting so much 
attention in its schools to its study the Government has embarked on a policy of questionable wisdom. The 
beauty of the Persian Iauguage, its richness and ornament, and its copious literature will prevent its study ever 
being neglected by Natives of position, but to the great mass of the people its acquisition is a pure waste 
of time.” 


Further on in the same paragraph it is stated that— 

“the Lieutenant-Governor sees in the educational course of the schools in Punjab villages no provision made for 
teaching Hindi, Gurmukhi, or the reading of village account books, all of which would be useful in some parts 
of the country to the classes for which those schools are primarily intended. Boys of every grade and class 
in life are forced into the same mould and have to pass through the same educational course.” 

Notwithstanding that these remarks were made by the Punjab Government in 1873, 
nothing has yet been done to remove the defects and supply the deficiencies pointed out in 
the scheme of education in the Punjab. It will be observed from the scheme of studies that 
Persian is taught as a compulsory subject to every hoy in the Punjab in the high, middle, and 
even primary schools established by the Government. And no provision has yet been made 
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for the teaching of Hindi in any Government school in the Punjab. We might also here, in 
passhig, allude to the want of encouragement to the Sanskrit language in the Government 
schools in the Punjab. Indeed, Sanskrit is put down as an optional subject in the scheme of 
studies for the middle schools. But, as a matter of fact, there are not many middle schools in 
the province which have leen provided with teachers of Sanskrit. 

We need not add anything to the just and forcible remarks of the Punjab Government 
against the teaching of Persian as a compulsory subject in the schools, but we beg to urge that 
these remarks are, to a great extent, applicable (o the study of Urdu also. In spite of all 
efforts of the successive rulers of the land to foster Urdu, it has not gained currency among 
the masses. Even in Hindustan proper it is understood by a limited number of people, and 
spoken by a still smaller number, residing principally in the large towns, whilst it is never 
spoken in the family circles of any but the most refined section of the Muhammadans. To the 
great mass of the people, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, of the Punjab proper it is un¬ 
intelligible owing to there being no limit to the introduction of Arabic and Persian words 
into it. This is practically recognised in the courts in the Punjab, where the spoken language 
is the vernacular of the country, the written language, by a strange anomaly however, being 
Urdu. We might also her e draw attention to the fact that the speech of our unlettered Mu¬ 
hammadan brethren is identical with the speech of the Hindus, and that Persian and Arabic 
words are as little used and understood by the Muhammadans as by the Hindus. 

All the apparent growth and vigour of Urdu is due to the patronage which the then 
language of the camp of the Muhammadan rulers of India received at the hands of the 
Muhammadan emperors, aad to the unjust and one-sided support which it continued to obtain 
from the British Government. We cannot but observe with regret that the British Govern¬ 
ment by, as it were, identifying itself with the cause of the Urdu language has neglected and 
in a manner discouraged the claims of Hindi, the dialects of which are spoken over an area as 
great as that of Austria and greater than that of France, and by a people more than twice the 
French nation ( vide Beanies). 

We also beg to draw vour attention to the injustice of encouraging the Persian characters 
at the cost of the Deva-Nagari characters. The defects of the Persian characters are uni¬ 
versally known and do ti )t require to be mentioned in detail. The Persian characters are 
defective and redundant when applied to express the vernaculars. The name of the letter 
does not indicate the sound and those who know anything about teaching must know what 
a serious embarrassment that is for beginners, and especially for children. 1 For beginners the 
Persian characters are difBoult to learn, and reading and writing in them is acquired with 
great trouble and iu a long time. The alleged superiority of the Persian characters is said to 
consist iu the ease and rapidity with which they are written ; hut that rapid writing is uni¬ 
versally known to be illegible and ambiguous, and to partake more of the nature of hierogly¬ 
phics than as something wiitten in alphabets. Practically when the Persian characters are 
written in the Shikasta form in which they are generally written, no definite principle guides 
the form of the letters, hut only the caprice of the writer, and hence the work of reading 
Bhikasla writing can only he done by experts, and that too by guessing the words from the 
context. Only some eighteen different forms are made to serve 36 different letters by the ap¬ 
plication of strokes and dots, &c., which are almost always omitted in writing. In writing the 
vowels are practically always omitted, the sound of letters being determined by the context. 
So it happens that the practice of writing the Vernaculars by means of- the Persian 
characters becomes not u ^frequently the cause of the miscarriage of justice in our court. 
The Persian characters are exotic to the land and were meant to express the Persian language 
only and not the vernaculars of this country, and it seems very objectionable to sup¬ 
plant by such characters the Deva-Nagari characters which are indigenous to the soil. 

The Deva-Nagari characters are the best and the most scit itific characters that the world 
has ever produced. None of the objections that apply to the Persian characters hold good 
with respect to the Deva-Nagari characters. The alphabet is arranged scientifically. The 
names of the letters express only the souuds for which they stand. The letters express all 
the sounds which the natives of the country are in the habit, and under the necessity, of utter¬ 
ing. No ambiguity whatever can he caused by their use, and writing in these characters is 
always legible. They are very easy to learn, and reading and writing can be acquired with 
facility and rapidity by means of them. To learn to read and write through the Deva-Nagari 
characters requires as mar y months only as it takes years to learn to read and write through 
the Persian characters. Their substitution for the Persian characters in writing the verna¬ 
culars would indeed be a great blessing to the people of Northern India as it would save an 
endless waste of time and an unnecessary taxation of brains. The Deva-Nagari characters 
are the most widely prevalent characters iu India, and all the characters for the vernaculars 
allied to Sanskrit have very great resemblance to them, if they are not, indeed, the same 
characters in distorted forms. We humbly beg to urge that the question of the education of 
the masses, nay the whole question of the education of the country, will never be satisfactorily 
solved till the Nagari characters are introduced into the schools and the courts throughout the 
length and breadth of all that portion of India the vernaculars of which are of the Sanskrit stock. 
Education among the masses can never spread when learning to read and write, which can be 
accomplished in some months, is made by the system which finds favour with the Govern¬ 
ment a work of years. We might here remark that, though Urdu and Hindi have very 

[ * Eaf’ and ‘ be’ should be read by letters ‘ kuf ’ ‘ be ’ and not • Tcab.' In Deva-Nagari it is * leal ' by letters and 
in reading. 

Punjab. ’ 13(3 
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nearly an identical grammar and differ principally in vocabulary and tbe written characters, 
the Urdu has become, and is every day becoming, more and more unintelligible to the masses 
and unfitted for spreading in India as it makes use of as many foreign (Arabic and Persian) 
words as possible. The Hindi, on the other hand, uses as few foreign words as possible. For 
fresh ideas and objects required for scientific and other purposes it is necessary that new words 
should be coiued. The Urdu invariably resorts for fresh words to the Persian and Arabic 
languages. The Hindi, on the other hand, resorted to the indigenous vernaculars spoken alike 
by the Hindu and Muhammadan inhabitants of the country, or to Sanskrit, which is the 
mother of the vernaculars of Northern India and Deccan. All the vernacular languages 
current in Northern India and most of those in the Deccan are of the Sanskrit stock. 1 The 
Hindi and other vernaculars, of India of the Sanskrit stock look to their allied vernaculars, 
and to the Sanskrit for their development and for fresh words to express new ideas and objects 
for scientific and other purposes. All these languages, therefore, will, and it is also desirable 
that they should, tend to adopt one and the same or allied set of terms for scientjfic and other 
new objects. This will be a great gain to the cause of science of India, and it will have an 
important and beneficial effect on the future pvogress of India. As a matter of fact, Hindi, 
on account of being the language of one-fourth of the inhabitants of India, and as it occupies 
the central site, and as it aims at using indigenous materials for its development, is more or 
less understood in the provinces in which the other languages of the Sanskrit stock are spoken. 
And it is quite feasible that with proper encouragement Hindi might become the language 
of learning and science for the whole of Northern India. 

Under these circumstances, it is neither possible nor desirable that Urdu, which borrows 
from foreign languages for its development, should gain currency in Northern India, the 
vernaculars of which are derived from the Sanskrit stock. The Hindi language, allied as it is 
to the Sanskrit and so many vernaculars of India, is pre-eminently fitted to become the lead¬ 
ing language of India. And as it is so closely allied to the vernacular of the Punjab as to be 
almost called the same language, it is a fit instrument for imparting to the youths of the 
country instruction in public schools. 

The question of characters and language as media of instruction in public, schools for boys 
has a very important heaving on the question of female education. Female education among 
the Hindus cannot he carried on through the Persian characters and the Urdu language. 
Female education among the Hindus can only be carried on by means of the Deva-N'agari 
characters and the Hindi and the Punjdbi languages. Female education can never make satis¬ 
factory progress until the Deva-Nagari characters and the Hindi language are introduced 
into the schools for the boys, and until Hindu boys are more familiar with the 
characters and the language. Female education among the masses will spread by sisters and 
daughters picking up knowledge from their brothers and fathers at home, and not so much 
by means of schools, which for want of funds cannot be multiplied to the desirable extent, 
and which also, according to the present custom of the country, camiot be attended by girls 
when they are located at a distance from their homes. There is another very important ques¬ 
tion connected with the waut of encouragement of the vernaculars of the people. It is a 
principle recognised and acted upon by the British Government that ignorance of law is no 
excuse for breaking it. Justice, then, requires that Government should place the people in a 
position that they might not remain ignorant of law. It is necessary, therefore, at least that 
all the law of the land should be rendered by the Government in the vernaculars of the country 
and written in characters which are current among the people. It will be apparent, then, what 
an injustice is done to the people when it is considered that all the laws which are passed by 
the Legislature are not translated into Hindi, and are not printed in the Nagari characters. 
Again, though the British administration creates a body of pleaders who read the law in Urdu, 
it has not hitherto done anything in the direction of creating a body of practitioners who 
might read the law in Hindi and who would be more useful to the people. If the Govern¬ 
ment recognised practitioners in Hindi, it would afford a lucrative and honourable work to 
pandits who are now pining away for want of support, and draw an influential class of people 
to itself, and would at the same time give a helping hand to the cause of Sanskrit, which is 
dying out for want of encouragement, and secure a body of well-informed aud well-trained 
persons learned in the Hindu law and Shastras, 

The question of characters and language as media of elementary instruction is intimately 
connected with the question of characters and language which should be adopted by Govern¬ 
ment in its courts. It will be impracticable to solve the question of elementary education 
satisfactorily until Government takes in hand the question of court language and characters. 


1 Language. 

Garhwali, Kumauni, and Nepali 
Punjabi . 


Area in square 
miles. 


60,000 


Sindhi 

Gujarathi 

Mahratti 

Ul-iya 

Bengali 


90,000 

50,000 

113,000 

66,000 

90,000 


Population inlmillions, 


12 (Considered by Mr. Beames to be a 

dialect of Hindi) 

2 

6 

13 
5 

36 


.Total , 469,000 74 

Hindi. 248,000 70 


GRAND TOTAL 


717,000 


144 millions. 
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The people will never take to read eagerly a language which is not recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment in its courts. It is accessary, therefore, that for diffusing elementary education, which 
call only be diffused through Nagari characters and the Hindi language. Government should 
recognise the Nagari characters and the Hindi language in its courts and offices. 

It is hoped, therefore, that by recognising the claims of the Hindi language and the Deva- 
Nagavi characters the Government of India will place the Hindu community, a very important 
section of the people, “in a position to secure that description of education which is most conson¬ 
ant to its feelings and suited to its wants.” We therefore beg to make the following proposals and 
suggestions for the favourabie consideration of the Commission and the Government of India:— 


Proposals and Suggestions. 

1. That Persian be abolished as a compulsory subject for Hindu students in the primary, 
middle and high schools, i.e., it should not be taught as a compulsory subject to Hindus, but 
should be made an optional subject for them. It might be retained as a compulsory subject 
for Muhammadan boys, if tae Muhammadaus are desirous to have it as such. 

2. That the Nagari characters and the Hindi language should be introduced into the pri¬ 
mary, middle, and high schools. It should be obligatory upon Hindus to learn the Nagari 
characters and the Hindi language. 

3. That the Persian characters and the Urdu language might be compulsory for Muham¬ 
madans, if they are desirous to have these as such. 

4. In the 15 districts ii which the majority of population consists of Hindus (including 
Sikhs, Jains, and Buddhists), the court language and characters should be Hindi and Nagari. 
The use of Urdu language e nd Persian characters should be recognised as optional in the 
courts for filing plaints and pleas and writing judgments and in other matters to be determined 
by rules. In these districts the study of Persian characters and Urdu should be made optional 
in the Hindi-medium schools, and might be abolished from primary schools of this kind. We 
beg to give here a comparative table of the population of these 15 districts :— 



Districts. 


Hindus. 

Total. 

MUHAMMADANS, 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Buddhists, 

1. Delhi . 




483,332 

970 

7,336 


491,638 

149,830 

2 Gurgaon 




439,264 

127 

3,777 

.. • 

443,168 

198,610 

3. Karnul 




453,662 

8,036 

4,655 

... 

466,353 

156,183 

4. Hissar 




384.366 

3,143 

3,102 

... 

390,611 

113,517 

5. Rohtjik 




468,905 

159 

5,000 

• •. 

474,064 

79,510 

6. Sirsa 




130,582 

28,333 

1,084 


159,969 

93,289 

7. Ainbala 




689.612 

68,442 

1,307 

. •. 

759,361 

304,123 

8. Ludhiana 




275,240 

127,143 

2,165 

... 

404,548 

213,954 

9. Simla 



. • 

32.428 

202 

23 

4 

32,657 

6,935 

10. Jullmidur 




338,292 

90,320 

690 


429,302 

358,601 

11. Ho6hiarpur 




550,185 

59,784 

1,119 

... 

6)1,088 

290,193 

12. Kangra 



, , 

687,635 

^ -TT- 738 

113 

2,860 

691,366 

39,148 

13. Amritsur 



, . 

262,531 

216,337 

312 


479,180 

413,207 

14. Gurdaspur 




359,329 

72,395 

108 

... 

431,832 

391,400 

15. Ferozpur 



• 

168,816 

168,645 

811 

... 

338,272 

310,552 


In the 17 districts in which the majority of population consists of Muhammadans, the 
Persian characters and Urdu language might be kept as court characters and lauguage. The 
use of Hindi language and Nagari characters should be recognised as optional in the courts, for 
filing plaints and pleas, and writing judgments, and in other matters to be determined by 
rules. In these districts the study of Urdu language and Persian characters should be, as a 
general rule, compulsory for Hindus ; but those who object should be exempted from their 
study. We beg to subjoin the statistics of the population of these 17 districts :— 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Total. 

Muhammadans, 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Buddhists, 

1. Sialkot 


299,311 

40,195 

1,388 


340,894 

669,712 

2. Lahore 


193,319 

125,591 

970 


319,880 

599,477 

3. Gujranwala . 


127,322 

36,159 

577 


164,058 

452,640 

4 . Rawalpindi 


86,162 


1,033 


104,975 

711,546 

5. Jlielam 



11,188 

58 


72,195 

516,745 

6. Gwjrat 


72,450 

8,885 

... 

... 

81,335 

607,525 

7. Shahpur 




e 


63,737 

357,742 

8. Multan 



2,085 

47 


114,133 

435,901 

9. Jhang 


64,892 

3,477 

4 

... 

68,373 

326,910 

10. Montgomery 


83,974 

11,964 

1 


98,373 

330,495 

11. Mozaffargarh 


43,297 

2,788 

11 


95,939 

292,476 

12. Dera Ismail Khan . 


54,446 

1,691 

2 


56,139 

385,244 

13. Dera Ghazi Khan 


46,697 

1,326 

... 


48,023 

315,240 

14. Bannu 



790 

60 


31,493 

301,002 

15. Pesliawur 


39,321 

3,103 

3 


42,427 

546,117 

16. Hazara 


19,843 

1,381 

... 


21,224 

385,759 

17. Kohat 


9,828 

2,240 

41 


12,109 

166,219 





















Primary Schools. — [a) There should he primary schools of two kinds—Hindi-medium and 
Urdu-medium. 

(I) In the Hindi-medium primary schools, the medium of teaching arithmetic and general 
knowledge should be the Deva-Nagari characters and the Hindi language. The boys should 
begin their educational course with the Deva-Nagari characters and the Hindi language. The 
Arabic characters and the Urdu language should be added to the Deva-Nagari characters, and 
the Hindi language in the higher classes subject to the conditions in proposal 4. In the 
Punjab proper it might be better that in Hindi-medium schools boys should for facility begin 
their educational course in the primary schools with the Punjabi language through the Deva- 
Nagari characters; and after a year or so Hindi should be substituted for the Punjabi. In 
some schools it might be found necessary for some sects who hold the Gurmukhi characters in 
special reverence, to allow them to read the Punjabi through the Gurmukhi characters along 
with Hindi through Deva-Nagari characters. 

(c) In the Urdu-medium primary schools, the medium of teaching arithmetic and general 
knowledge should be the Urdu language through the Persian character. The boys should 
begin their educational course with the Persian characters and the Urdu language. The Hindi 
language and the Deva-Nagari characters should be added to the Urdu language and the 
Arabic characters in the higher classes as compulsory for Hindus and optional for Muham¬ 
madans. 

6 . Middle Schools. — (a) Middle schools should be of three kinds—Hindi-medium, Urdu- 
medium, and English-medium. 

(J) In the Hindi-medium middle schools, the Deva-Nagari characters and the Hindi 
language should be the medium of teaching mathematics and general knowledge. The Hindi 
language (through Deva-Nagari characters) should be taught as a compulsory subject also. 
Urdu (through Persian characters) also to be taught subject to the conditions in proposal 4. 

(c) In the Urdu-medium middle schools, the Urdu lauguageand Persian characters should 
be the medium of teaching mathematics and general knowledge. The Urdu language (through 
Persian characters) should be taught as a compulsory subject. The Hindi language (through 
Deva-Nagari characters) also should be taught as a subject compulsory for Hindus and option¬ 
al for Muhammadans. 

(d) A classical language (out of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic) to be selected by the 
student to be a compulsory subject of study in the middle schools of both the Hindi-medium 
and the Urdu-medium kiuds. 

(e) In the English-medium middle schools, English should be the medium of teaching 
mathematics and general knowledge, the English language being taught as a compulsory sub¬ 
ject and Urdu as in proposal 4, and the Hindi language as a subject compulsory for Hindus and 
optional for Muhammadans. 

A classical language (out of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic) might be selected by the stud¬ 
ent as an optional subject of study in middle schools of English-medium kind, if he likes to 
take up a classical language. Scholarships to be given to those only who take up a olassical 
language. 

7. High Schools. — [a) In high schools English should be the medium of teaching general 
knowledge and mathematics and should be taught as a subject also, besides one vernacular 
(either Hindi or Urdu) to be chosen by the student. A classical language (out of Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Arabic) might be selected by the student as an optional subject of study in Eng¬ 
lish-medium high schools, if he likes to take up a classical language, scholarships being given 
to those only who take up a classical language. 

(6) If Government is prepared to open Urdu-medium high schools, it should open Hindi- 
medium high schools also. A classical language (out of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic) should 
be chosen by the student to be a compulsory subject of study. 

8 . By making both Hindi and Urdu as media of imparting instruction, schools will have 
to be multiplied. The number of schools can be lessened by making English as the medium in 
all middle and high schools in which English is taught. In English-medium schools a know¬ 
ledge of English will be better imparted than in those in which it is. not made the medium of 
conveying instruction, but is taught only as a language. These schools will meet the great 
demand that exists in the country for English education. 

9. If in large villages and in towns containing a mixed population of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans the Government establishes Urdu-medium schools, it should establish Hindi-medium 
schools also. Where there is not scope for schools of the two kinds, a school of that kind only 
should be established which would suit the majority of the people of the locality. If both 
Hindi-medium and Urdu-medium schools cannot be established in every village or town, then 
these should be established alternately in alternate villages and towns. The number and cost 
of Hindi-medium schools should bear the same proportion to the number and cost of Urdu- 
medium schools as the Hindu population of the district bears to the Muhammadan population. 
If Government pleads want of funds, then let it establish only English-medium schools and 
leave it to the people to establish either Hindi-medium or Urdu-medium schools and give 
grants-in-aid only. 

10. In the North-Western Provinces and other places where-dialects of Hindi are spoken 
the system of education might be made similar to that of the Punjab by making the Deva- 
Nagari characters and the Hindi language as the medium of instruction for the Hindus. In 
Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat and other provinces, the vernaculars of which are allied to Sans¬ 
krit, the Hindi language through Deva Nagari characters should be taught along with the 
vernacular of the provinces to Hindu boys in the higher classes of the primary and the middle 
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schools. In some places, it might be found practicable to teach the vernaculars also through 
the Deva-Nagari characters. 

We have made this representation in order to draw the attention of the Education Commis¬ 
sion and the Government cf India to the defects and the deficiencies of the system of education 
current in the Government schools in the Punjab. The system is calculated to retard the 
progress of primary education. The reason why primary education has made so little progress 
is that its acquisition has been rendered a work of great difficulty.' Learning to read and write, 
which can and ought to be acquired with ease and iu a short time, is rendered by the system in 
vogue a very difficult and a laborious task which can only be accomplished in years. “ The 
development of elementary education was one of the main objects contemplated by the Des¬ 
patch of 1854.” The Government then should have for the medium of elementary education 
selected a character and a language which w f ere easy and could have been acquired in a short 
time. In the first part of the representation we have pointed out that the Deva-Ndgari charac¬ 
ters are easiest to learn, and that reading and writing by means of them can be learnt in some 
months only; whereas it takes years to learn to read and write through Persian characters. 
We have also pointed out that the language for elementary education should be the vernacular 
language of the country or one which is very nearly allied to the vernacular language. 
Punjabi and Hindi are the vernaculars of the Punjab, and Hindi, we have shown, is more closely 
allied to Punjabi than Urdu. Therefore, in the first part of the representation we have 
urged that the means by which elementary education can be extended and improved and the 
means by which “ useful and practical knowledge suited to every station in life might be best 
conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining any education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts,” are the Deva-Nagari characters and the 
Hindi language. We know that a large section of our countrymen have adopted the Muham¬ 
madan faith. But they have not changed their language. The language spoken by the Hin¬ 
dus and Muhammadans of a locality is the same, and as a general rule very few Arabic and 
Persian words are met with in the spoken language of our Muhammadan brethren as compared 
with the words of the Sanskrit stock in their speech. The songs current among the Muham¬ 
madan women and which are sung at marriages and on other occasions are true measures of the 
genius of the languages current in the community. These songs are conspicuous by the rarity, 
if not absence, of Arabic ar.d Persian words, and go to prove that the mother-tongue of no class 
of the community is allied tc the Urdu, which abounds in foreign words. Again, the generality 
of the Muhammadans have r o antipathy against the use of the Deva-Nagari characters, not¬ 
withstanding what those who want to be the leaders of the Muhammadans might say. The 
remarkable fact that the accounts of traders, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, all over India 
are kept in some form or other of Deva-Nagari (Hindi, Lunde, Mahajani, Kaithi, &c.) proves 
that the Muhammadans generally have no aversion to using the indigenous characters of the 
country. So, if the Deva-Nagari characters and Hindi and Punjabi languages were made the 
medium of elementary education in the province, the education of the masses would be greatly 
extended and improved. And freedom and variety might be secured in high and secondary 
and even elementary education by allowing the Muhammadans to read the Arabic language, 
and the Hindus the Sanskrit, which languages are connected with their respective religions. 
And in those parts of the country where the Muhammadans might be opposed to the study of 
the Nagari characters and the Hindi language they might receive their education through the 
Persian characters and any language which they prefer. The last census returns show that the 
proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans who can read and write to the whole male population 
of these two classes is as follows 



Bbitish Tbbbitoby, Powjab. i 

i 

Total. 

Muhammadans. 


Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains and 
Buddhists. j 

Total population, males . . j 

3,883,915 

6,39430 

20,4C6 

... 

6,639,845 

Males who can read and write 

325,069 

35,976 

7,230 

... 

95,816 


Though in the last census those who knew reading and writing in the indigenous characters 
were very frequently shown as not knowing reading and writing, still the above table shows 
that those who can read and write among Hindus are numerically and proportionally many 
times more than those who can read and write among Muhammadans. One of the main rea¬ 
sons is that Hindus up to this t ime retain their vernacular and the easy indigenous characters 
(Nagari, Gurmukhi, Lunde) as medium of instruction. Accordingly, as learning to read and 
write is an easy work for Hindus, there are many Hindus who learn to read and write; where¬ 
as learning to read and write having been made difficult for Muhammadans, the number of 
Muhammadans who can read arid write is small. And this is so, though Government has dis¬ 
couraged in many ways the learning to read and write through the indigenous characters and 
the real vernaculars. Is anything more required to prove that education among the masses will 
not spread, until the Nagari characters and the real vernaculars of the country are adopted as 
media of elementary education ? We might here beg leave to point out that the question of 
Nagari characters is of even greater importance than that of the Hindi language, for while the 
Urdu differs from the Hindi mainly in its vocabulary, being in almost all other respects 
Punjab. 137 • 
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nothing' but a dialect of the Hindi, and therefore indigenous to the country, the Persian charac¬ 
ters are altogether foreign and do not at all suit the genius of the vernaculars which they are 
intended to represent. 

However, we leave it to our Muhammadan brethren and Government to decide whether 
the primary education of the masses among the Muhammadans should be carried on through a 
language spoken by the people and one closely allied to the spoken language or through Urdu 
which is a language unintelligible to the people. Let them decide whether elementary educa¬ 
tion of the masses among Muhammadans should be carried on through the Nagari characters by 
which reading and writing can be learnt in some months only, or through the Persian characters 
which makes the work of learning to read and write a question of years. We believe that the 
civilisation of a country will bear the impress of the majority of the inhabitants ; and as the 
Nagari characters and the languages of the Sanskrit stock are current among the majority, it is 
more likely that the future characters of India will be Nagari, and not the Persian characters, 
and the languages which for their development borrow from the Sanskrit will have greater 
chance of surviving and prevailing than the Urdu language, which resorts for its development 
to foreign languages like Arabic and Persian. We leave it to the leaders of our Muhammadan 
brethren to decide whether the civilisation of our country will make progress in the line of least 
or of greatest residence. 

For our part, in that portion of the representation which contains the proposals properly, 
we have made such suggestions for the education of the Hindus as cannot be objected to by our 
Muhammadan brethren. We have tried not to ask for any unfair advantages for the Hindus, 
and we trust we have not in that portion made any suggestions which might be considered to 
be unjust to our Muhammadan brethren. We humbly pray that our representation be favour¬ 
ably considered by the Education Commission and the Government of India, and that the sys¬ 
tem of education be modified in accordance with the spirit of the humble suggestions made 
above, and that the hopes raised in the hearts of the people by the Government of India, by 
recording in its Resolution on the Education Commission that it is “ desirable that each section 
of the people should be iu a position to secure that description of education which is most conso¬ 
nant to its feelings and suited to its wants,” be satisfied. 

Signed by—■ 

RALLA RAM, 

Head Accountant , Sirhind Canals, 

And by 92 others. 


Identical memorial with the above received from the members of the Gujarat Bhasha 
Pracharini Sabha. 

Identical memorial with the above received from 1,609 residents of Jagadhri, Amb»la 
District. 

Identical memorial with the above received from 1,139 residents of Ferozepur. 


Memorial from the Gujarat Bhasha Prachdrini Sabhd, to the Honourable W. 
W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We, the undersigned residents of Gujarat district, beg to submit the following representa¬ 
tion for the consideration of the Commission over which you preside. 

We feel very thankful to Government for its having directed its attention to enquire into 
“ the present state of elementary education throughout the Empire, and the means by which 
this can everywhere be extended and improved,” and for its assuring the public that it is not 
the policy of Government “ to check or hinder in any degree the further progress of high and 
middle education.” 

The reason why elementary education has not made progress is that its acquisition has 
been rendered a work of great time and trouble. Those who devote themselves [to receive the 
so-called elementary education on account of having their time and attention engrossed for 
many of the best years of their lives by books, are disabled from following their hereditary 
occupations; and thus from the necessity of things have to become post-hunters and a burden 
upon their own families; and consequently people do not find anything in elementary education 
to recommend it to them. 

Elementary education ean only he extended if its acquisition is rendered easy and a work 
of the shortest time possible. It is necessary, therefore, that elementary education should he 
imparted by means of characters which might be the easiest, the simplest, and the best, and by 
which reading and writing might be learned easily and quickly: and that the language for 
elementary education should be either the vernacular of the people or one which is very closely 
allied to the vernacular. 

But at present the characters for imparting elementary instruction are the Persian 
characters, and the languages are Persian and Urdu. 

The defects of the Persian characters are universally known and do not require to be men¬ 
tioned in detail. The Persian characters are defective and redundant when applied to express 
the vernaculars. The name of the letter does not indicate the sound : and those who know any- 
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tiling about teaching must, know what a serious embarrassment that is for beginners, and espe¬ 
cially for children. 1 For beginners the Persian characters are difficult to learn, and reading 
and writing in them is acquired with great trouble and in a long time. The alleged superiority 
of the Persian characters is said to consist in the'ease and rapidity with which they are written : 
but that rapid writing is universally known to be illegible and ambiguous : and to partake 
more of the nature of hieroglyphics than as something written in alphabets. Practically, when 
the Persian characters are written in the Shikasta form in which they are generally written, no 
definite principle guides the form of the letters, but only the caprice of the writer, and hence 
the work of reading Shikasta writing can only be done by experts, and that, too, by guessing 
the words from the context. Ordinary words might be guessed from the context, but even 
guesses fail to help to decipher proper 2 names, in writings in the Persian characters, and espe¬ 
cially when those writings are in the Shikasta form. Only some eighteen different forms are 
made to serve thirty-six different letters by the application of strokes, dots, &c., which are almost 
always omitted in writing. In writing the vowels are practically always omitted, the sound of 
letters being determined by the context. So it happens that the practice of writing the verna¬ 
culars by means of Persian characters becomes not unfrequently the cause of the miscarriage of 
justice in our courts. The Persian characters are exotic to the land and were not meant to 
express the vernaculars of the country.. 

As to Persian, which is taught as a part of primary instruction, we cannot do better than 
quote the remarks of the Punjab Government in its Resolution dated 18th February 1873, 
reviewing the Report on Popular Education in the Punjab for the year 1871-72, which are as 
follows:— 

“ The general scheme of studies for vernacular schools also appears to require re.consideration. More 
specially would the Lieutenant-Governor refer to the study of Persian, which is taught in every primary school 
in the Punjab, the pupils in which should naturally belong to the agricultural classes. Persian is a language 
nowhere spoken in the PunjiCt, except perhaps in the city of Peshawur itself. It is the vernacular of no class of 
the people. Its use is confined to men of rank or mnnshis of Government offices, and by devoting so much 
attention in its schools to its study the Government has embarked on a policy of questionable wisdom. The beauty 
of the Persian language, its richness and ornament, and its copious literature, will prevent its study ever being 
neglected by Natives of position ; but to the great mass of the people its acquisition is a pure waste of time.” 

We need not add anything to the just and forcible remarks of the Punjab Government 
against the teaching of Persian as a compulsory subject in the schools, but we beg to urge that 
these remarks are, to a great extent, applicable to the study of Urdu also. In spite of all efforts 
of the successive rulers of Ike land to foster Urdu, it has not gained currency among the masses. 
Even in Hindustan proper it is understood by a limited number of people and spoken by a still 
smaller number, residing principally in the large towns, whilst it is never spoken in the family 
circles of any but the most refined section of the Muhammadans. To the great mass of the 
people, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, it is unintelligible, owing to there being no limit to 
the introduction of Arabic and Persian words into it. This is practically recognised in the 
courts in the Punjab where the spoken language is the vernacular of the country, the written 
language, by a strange anomaly, however, being Urdu. We might also here draw attention to 
the fact that the speech ol our unlettered Muhammadan brethren is identical with the speech of 
the Hindus, and that Persian and Arabic words are as little used and understood by the Muham¬ 
madans as by the Hindus. After reading the Urdu for even many years the hoys in the Punjab 
do not know it sufficiently well to he able to understand it correctly, and to read and write it 
with accuracy. 

When such are the characters and such the languages adopted for imparting elementary- 
education to the masses, it is no wonder that primary instruction has made so little progress iu 
the country, and that it his not borne good fruits. 

We beg to urge that primary instruction should be really made elementary and easy, and 
such as can be acquired in. a short time, and that it should not engross the whole attention of the 
boy, so that he might be able to learn along with it his hereditary calling with a view to follow 
it in order that he might not become a post-hunter. 

This can be secured by making Nagari characters and the real vernaculars of the masses, 
the Punjabi and Hindi, as the mediums of the primary instruction instead of the Persian 
characters and the Persiai and the U rdu languages. 

The Deva-Nagari characters are the best and the most scientific that the world has ever 
produced. None of the objections that apply to the Persian characters hold good with respect to 
the Deva-Nagari characters. The alphabet is arranged scientifically. The names of the letters 
express only the sounds for which they stand. The letters express all the sounds which the 
Natives of the country are in the habit and under the necessity of uttering. No ambiguity what¬ 
ever can be caused by their use, and writing in these characters is always legible. They are very 
easy to learn, and reading and writing can be acquired with facility and rapidity by means of 
them. To learn to read and write through the Deva-Nagari characters requires as many months 
only as it takes years to learn to read and write through the Persian characters. Their substitu¬ 
tion for the Persian characters in writing the vernaculars would indeed be a great blessing to the 
people of India, as it would save an endless waste of time and an unnecessary taxation of brains. 
The Deva-Nagari charact ers are the most widely prevalent characters in India, and all the characters 


1 Jab, in Persian characters, should be read by letters ‘jim/ ‘ be/ and not ‘jab/ as it is taught to be. J ab, in Hindi 
characters, is s jab* by letters a ad also in reading. 

5 The Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, in his Report on Education for 1880-81 (see paragraph 36, page 8) 
writes as follows :—** Geography and European history can he taught better from English books because the names 
present a great difficulty when they occur in books Lithographed in the Persian character.** 
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for the vernaculars allied to the Sanskrit have very great resemblance to them, if they are not 
the same characters in distorted forms. Such are the characters which the Government has 
hitherto neglected. And we are humbly of opinion that the question of elementary education 
will never be satisfactorily solved till the Government adopts these characters as the medium 
of primary instruction. 

That the vernacular of a people or a language closely allied to the vernacular should be 
adopted for imparting elementary education to the masses does not require many arguments to 
prove. Punjabi and Hindi are the vernaculars of the Punjab, and Punjabi is very closely allied 
to Hindi, and is, in fact, a dialect of Hindi. Hindi is understood all over the Punjab. We 
might here remark that, though Urdu and Hindi had at first very nearly an identical grammar, 
and differed principally in vocabulary and in written characters, the Urdu has become, and is 
every day becoming, more and more alien and unintelligible to the masses and therefore 
unfitted for spreading in the Punjab and in India, as it makes use of as many foreign (Arabic 
and Persian) words and forms as possible. The Hindi and its dialect, the Punjabi, on the 
other hand, use as few foreign words as possible. Hindi, on account of being the language of 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of India, and as it occupies the central site, and as it aims at 
using indigenous materials for its development, is more or less understood in the provinces in 
which the languages of the Sanskrit stock are spoken. Hut the Government has up to this 
time left this language in the cold. Until this language is adopted for imparting primary 
instruction, the question of elementary education will never be satisfactorily solved. If Hindi 
were adopted for primary instruction, reading and writing would then be learnt by boys easily 
in the course of some months only. Education among the masses, then, can never spread when 
learning to read and write, which can be accomplished in some months, is made by the system 
which finds favour with Government a work of years. If primary instruction were imparted 
through Hindi, the boys would have ample leisure for learning at the same time their heredi¬ 
tary callings by assisting their parents, and theD Government would not have to think of the 
ever-increasing class of post-hunters which are created by the present system. 

But it .must be mentioned that the question of characters and language as mediums of 
elementary instruction is intimately connected with the question of characters and language 
which should be adopted by Government for its courts. It will be impracticable to solve the 
question of elementary education satisfactorily until Government takes in hand the question 
of court language and characters. The people will never take to read eagerly a language 
which is not recognised by Government in its courts. It is necessary, therefore, for diffusing 
elementary education, which can only be diffused through Nagari characters and the Hindi 
language, that Government should recognise the Nagari characters and the Hindi language in 
its courts and offices. We might in this place point out that, though in the last census those 
who knew reading and writing in the indigenous characters of • the country were very fre¬ 
quently shown as not knowing reading and writing, still the census showed that those who 
“can read and write'” among Hindus are many times more than those who “can read and 
write ” among Muhammadans x . The reason is plain. The Hindus up to now retain to a 
great extent their vernaoular, and the easy indigenous characters (Nagari, Gurmukhi, Lunde, 
&c.) as medium of their instruction. Learning to read and write among Hindus being an 
easy work, there are many among Hindus who know reading and writing. And this is so, 
though Government had discouraged in many ways the learning to read and write in the 
indigenous characters and the real vernacular of the country. Is anything more required to 
prove that education among the masses will not spread to the desirable extent and with good 
result uutil the Nagari characters and the real vernaculars are adopted as medium of in¬ 
struction ? 

There are some of our Muhammadan brethren who are trying to make it out that Nagari 
character and Hindi language, if adopted as medium of primary instruction for the masses, 
will not suit the Muhammadans. We beg to urge that those gentlemen are not alive to the 
true interest of their co-religionists, who on account of their ignorance cannot make their 
views heard by the Government. Indeed a large section of our countrymen have adopted the 
Muhammadan faith. But they have not changed their language. The language spoken by 
the. Hindus and Muhammadans of a locality is the same, and as a general rale very few 
Arabic and Persian words are met with in the spoken language of our Muhammadan brethren 
as compared with words of the Sanskrit stock in their speech. The songs current among the 
Muhammadan women, and which are sung at marriages and on other occasions, are true 
measures of the genius of the language current among the community. These songs are con¬ 
spicuous by the rarity, if not absence, of Arabic and Persian words; and go to prove that the 
mother-tongue of no class of the community in the Punjab proper is allied to the Urdu, which 
abounds in foreign words. Again, the generality of the Muhammadans have no antipathy 
against the use of the Deva-Nagari characters, notwithstanding what those who want to be 
leaders of the Muhammadans might say. The remarkable fact that the accounts of traders, 
whether Hindus or Muhammadans, all over India, are kept in some form or other of Nagari 
(Hindi, Lunde, Mahajani,’Kaithi) proves that the Muhammadans generally have no aversion 
to using the indigenous characters of the country. We believe that the Nagari characters 
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and the Hindi and Punjabi languages are suited best for the elementary education of both the 
Hindus and Muhammadans. In those localities and for those classes in which the Urdu is 
really the spoken language, elementary education might be imparted through Urdu, but even 
there it will be best to teach Urdu through the Nagari characters. It might be found desir¬ 
able in some localities and for some classes among Muhammadans to impart elementary 
education through the U rdu- Persian characters. 

However, we leave the question of extending primary education among the Muham¬ 
madans to be solved by Government, We pray that, at least for Hindus, the Government 
might be pleased to impart primary education through Nagari characters and the Hindi 
language. In the Punjab proper it will be desirable that in the primary school boys should 
begin their education, with Punjabi through Nagari characters, and Hindi should be substi¬ 
tuted for Punjabi after a year or so. In some places and for some sects who hold the Gurmukhi 
characters in special reverence, it might be necesssary to allow them to read Gurmukhi 
characters along with Nagari and Hindi. 

The question of characters and language as mediums of instruction in public schools for 
boys has a very important bearing on the question of female education. Female education 
among the Hindus can only be carried on by means of the Nagari characters and the Hindi 
and Punjabi languages. Female education can never make satisfactory progress until the 
Deva-Nagari characters and the Hindi language are introduced into the schools for boys, and 
until Hindu boys are more familiar with the characters and the language. Female education 
among the masses will spread by sisters and daughters picking up knowledge from their 
brothers and fathers at home, and not so much by means of schools, which for want of funds 
cannot be multiplied to the desirable extent, and which also, according to the present custom 
of the country, cannot be attended by girls when they are located at a distance from their 
homes. 

In conclusion, we humbly beg that our representation be taken into the favourable 
consideration of the Commission and the Government of India; and that the acquisition of 
elementary education be rendered easy and attractive by the Nagari characters, and the Hindi 
language being adopted as medium of instruction in schools and also being recognised in 
courts. 

Signed by— 

NARYAN DASS, 

President, Bhasha PracJiarini Sabkd, 
_______ And 5,506 others. 


Identical memorial with the above, received from 1,422 inhabitants of Rawalpindi. 
Identical memorial received from b52 inhabitants of Kartarpur and Phillour. 


Memorial in favour of Hindi Bhasha from residents of Sialkot, to the Honour¬ 
able W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We humbly beg to represent that, although several languages are in use in our country, 
only one language is used in schools. Now, the language most generally in use is Hindi. 
Both Hindus and Mussalma is speak it in their own homes, and carry on the business of their 
trades in it. No literature can be compared with that which is contained in the Hindi lan¬ 
guage. In Urdu there are \ ery few good books. Urdu is not understood by our women ; very 
few agriculturists attend the schools, because they are obliged to spend six or seven years 
in learning Urdu. Therefore, we pray that Hindi in the Deva-Nagari character may be taught 
in schools, and that some Urdu should be taught also for the benefit of the Mussalmans who 
desire it. 

Signed by— 

PANDIT HINA NAND, 

BHIM SEN, Vakil, 

PANDIT GANGA RAM,. 

. And about 800 Hindus. 


Similar memorial to the above in favour of Hindi from 60 residents of Kangra. 

Similar memorial to the above in favour of Hindi from 219 residents of Bhowarna in 
Kangra District. 

Similar memorial to the above in favour of Hindi from 314 residents of Bandla, Ghogha 
md Chandpur in Kangra District. 


Memorial from 1,550 inhabitants of I)era Ismail Khan in favour of Kindi, to 
the Honourable W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission. 


We, the undersigned inhabitants and residents of Dera Ismail Khan, beg to submit the 

following representation for your favourable consi¬ 
deration. 


Submits memorial. 


Punjab. 


138 
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Thanks Government for blessings conferred. 


2. We cannot adequately express our heartfelt thanks for the inestimable blessings of peace 

and security which the British Government has 
conferred upon this country, and we feel deeply 

grateful for the noble and benevolent efforts which are being made to raise the people from 
their abject state of ignorance and superstition. Government has laid us under a heavy debt of 
gratitude by taking up in earnest the important question of mass-education, and we hail witli 
delight the appointment of a Commission, under your able Presidentship, “ to inquire into the 
present state of elementary education throughout the Empire, and the means by which this can 
everywhere be extended and improved,' 1 '’ sincerely praying that its labours may be fruitful of 
incalculable benefits to the poor millions of India by placing within their easy reach the price¬ 
less boons of enlightenment and civilisation. 

3. The disadvantages under which elementary education in the Punjab has suffered through 

the compulsory introduction of two foreign tongues 
Disadvantages of teaching Persian and Urdu in —Persian and Urdu—into the curriculum of its 
primary schools. . i 1 1 i 1 • 

primary schools have been so numerous and serious, 
that we consider it our duty to solicit the Commission to warn Government against the conti¬ 
nuance of the present injurious system. It is needless for us to say that primary education can 
never penetrate to the masses until the real vernacular of the people is made the medium of 
instruction; nor will it ever make satisfactory progress among the agricultural and artizan 
classes who form at least three-fourths of the entire population, unless its acquisition is rendered 
easy and a work of the shortest time possible. The loss of labour and waste of energy which 
the present system entails cannot be too strongly condemned. The attention and time of the boys 
who are sent to receive the so-called elementary education are so engrossed with the acquisition of 
these foreign languages that they are disabled to follow their hereditary occupations and thus 
necessarily become post-hunters and a burden upon their families. The smattering at best of 
Persian and Urdu, which is acquired by students after a hard and diligent study of six or seven 
years, is perfectly useless and of no practical value. 

4. That Persian is a foreign language is admitted on all hands, and we cannot do better 

„ . „ . than quote here the just and forcible remarks of 

Persian a foreign language. Sir Henry Davies in his Resolution dated 18th 

February 1873, reviewing Report on the Popular Education for the year 1871-72 :— 

“ Paragraph 10. Study of Persian. —Not only are the text-hooks in need of revision, but the general scheme 
of studies for vernacular schools also appears to require reconsideration. More especially would the Lieutenant- 
Governor refer to the study of Persian, which is taught in every primary school in the Punjab, the pupils in 
which should naturally belong to agricultural classes. Persian is a language nowhere ipolien in the Punjab, 
except perhaps in the city of Peshawur itself. It is the vernacular of no class of the people. Its use is confined 
to men of rank, or munshis of Government offices; and by devoting so much attention in its schools to its study, 
the Government has embarked on a policy of questionable wisdom. The beauty of the Persian language, its 
richness in ornament, and its copious literature, will prevent its study ever being neglected by Natives of position, 
but to the great mass of the people its acquisition is a pure waste of time.” 

5. The same arguments apply also to Urdu, which we humbly hold is not the mother 

tongue of the Punjab people. The vernacular of 
a province is the language of its masses, of its 

women and children, of its homes, which Urdu certainly is not. Urdu, as its name implies, was 
a camp or bazar language, coined during the Moghul period to meet the want then felt of faci¬ 
litating intercourse between the rulers and the 
ruled ; it was never meant to supplant the lan¬ 
guage of the people. Even in its birth-place, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudli, it has not gained currency among the masses; it is under¬ 
stood there by a limited number of people and 
toSm a " St “" Pr ° Per * haS n0t peuetrated spoken by a still smaller number; its use is con¬ 
fined to those large cities which lie in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the Moghul capital, while even here it is never spoken in the family circle of 
any but the most refined section of the Muhammadans. 

But in the Punjab it did not exist at all till the advent of the British rule. Government 
Did not exist in Punjab before British rule. has done all in its power to foster this artificial 

, , , . , language. It lias encouraged its diffusion by 

Government patronage has not made it popular. ? ■ , . , . ,, , . T J 

s r 1 malting it compulsory, not only in the higher 

schools, hut also in all the primary schools of the prbvince; and it has made it the language of 
its courts, of its officers. That it is quite ill adapted for the Punjab is apparent from the result 
of the past 30 years’ experience. It is almost unintelligible to the people owing to its great 
_ , , . . „ „ . , , ,. , admixture of Persian and Arabic words, which 

devs it unintelligible to the people. toim more than 85 per cent, or its vocabulary; it 

is only used by the official classes of the commu¬ 
nity. In the towns a,nd villages remote from the seat of Government it is as little understood as 
Bengali and Mahratti. The nation which, as a great man has said, dwells in the cottage, does 
not know Urdu. It speaks a far different language. We do not forget that more than half 
the population of the Punjab is Muhammadan. The speech of our unlettered Muhammadan 
brethren is identical with the speech of the Hindus and Persian, and Persian and Arabic words 
are as little understood by the Muhammadans as by the Hindus. There are many Muhamma¬ 
dan religious hooks, such as “PaMi roti,” and others, in Punjabi, meant for the religious 
education of the lower classes of Muhammadans and Muhammadan women. Had Urdu been 
the popular language of the Muhammadans, these Punjabi books would have never seen the 
light. 


Urdu not the vernacular of the Punjab. 


Coined during Moghul period to meet the want 
then felt. 
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After reading Urdu for many years, the boys in the Punjdb do not know it sufficiently 
Study of Persian necessary for a sound knowledge well to be able to understand it correctly and 
of Urdu. write with accuracy, and the cause is not far to 

,, . , , . , . ,, seek. To enable one to correctly speak and write 

this language, a knowledge of the Persian is indispensably necessary; lienee the acquisition of a 
sound knowledge of Urdu c.emands instruction in Persian and imposes a twofold task. 

the tact that out of do newspapers m the Punjab 30 are written in Urdu has been adduced 

The fact of its being the language of newspapers f S a pr °° f , ° £ that la nguage being the popular 
does not prove it to be the popular language. tongue ot the province. But this cannot he held 

t° he a proof of Urdu being the language of the 
masses who, we know, never read a paper. The papers depend for support on the educated 
classes, and the only educat: on they receive in the schools in their young days is a six years’ 
coaching in Persian and Uidu. They are not taught a word of Hindi or Sanskrit. How could 
they be expected to subscribe for any but Urdu papers ? Another reason why the vast majority 
of the Punjab papers writter in Urdu is that their proprietors, being anxious to make them accept¬ 
able to the rulers of the country, conduct them in the only Native tongue understood and patron¬ 
ised by them. Again, Urdu being the language of the schools, the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion takes in from 200 to 310 copies of manv of the Urdu papers for circulation ainon<> the 
students. " 3 

These are some of the reasons which have combined to make Urdu the language of the 
newspapers. . 

6. Another strong reason why instruction should not he given through Urdu is that its 
„ . , J Persian characters are altogether foreign to India, 

Defective and redundant. and > , what 1S perhaps worse, form one of the 

most incomplete, redundant, unphonetie, illegible 
and difficult alphabets in the world. The names of letters do not indicate the sounds, 

and those who know anything about teaching 
must know -what a serious embarrassment that 
is for the beginners, and specially for children. Only some eighteen different forms are made 

to serve 36 letters by the application of strokes, 
dots, &e., which are almost always omitted in 
writing; so it happens that the practice of writing the vernaculars by means of Persian charac¬ 
ters becomes not unfrequently the cause of the miscarriage of justice in our courts. The 
alleged superiority of the Persian characters is said to consist in the ease and rapidity with 
„ ... ...... , which they are written; but that rapid writing is 

Rapid writing illegible and ambiguous. universally known to be unintelligible and am¬ 

biguous, and to partake more of the nature of hieroglyphics than as something written in 
alphabets. 

We may reproduce here the words of the learned 


Arrangement unscientific. 


Only 18 forms indicate 86 letters. 


Remarks on Persian characters by Briggs, the 
translator of Fariskta. 


translator of Farishta. He says— 


“ The Persian alphabet is the most difficult to decipher with accuracy, and the most liable to orthographical 
errors. In writing it the diaeriticil points, by which alone anything like certainty is attainable, are frequently 
omitted ; and in an alphabet where a dot above a letter is negative and below the same letter is positive, who 
shall venture to decide iu an obscure passage which is correct; or how is it possible that a person unacquainted 
with the true orthography of proper names can render a faithful transcript of a carelessly written original?” 


The Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, in his Report on Education for 1880-81 (see 
paragraph 36, page 38) writes as follows :— 


“ Geography and history car. be taught better from English books, because the Dames present a great 
difficulty when they occur in books lithographed in the Persian characters.” 


The Persian characters are exotic to the land and cannot meet the requirements of our 

articulate sounds, except by the aid of a cumbrous system of diacritical marks. 

The combination of letters in the formation of words is so intricate and perplexing to a 

„ ,, . , . , beginner that it materially adds to the difficulty 

Combination of letters intimate. • , „ „ _ • ,, T > ■ 

of acquiring the languages written in the Persian 

characters; hence reading anl writing in them is acquired with great trouble and in a long 


time. 

The Persian alphabet is, besides, altogether unsuited to printing; and in this age of the 
. , „ ... printing press and universal education, one such 

Persian characters unsu.ted for prmtmg. disadvantage alone should be enough to seal the 


doom of any alphabet. 

7. When such are the characters and such the languages adopted for imparting element¬ 
ary education to the masses, it is no wonder that primary instruction has made so little 
progress in the country, sir d that it has not borne good fruits. Education, to be of 
any & benefit to the masses, must he confined to a few simple _ and practical subjects, as 
reading and writing in their vernacular, the four rules of arithmetic, and bazar accounts, the 
main features of the geography of India, and the barest outlines of the geography of the world, 
and, if practicable, the first niinciples of rational agriculture and sanitation. Instead of ibis 
the children of the agricultural and artizau classes are in the Punjab required to swallow any 
amount of Persian and Urdu—two languages which can be of no service to them. We beg 
to urge therefore that primary education should be really made elementary and easy, and such 
as can be acquired in a short time, and that it should not engross the whole attention of the 
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bov. This can be secured by making Nagari characters and the real vernacular of the masses, 
Nagari characters and the Hindi recommended in the Punjabi and Hindi, the mediums of piimary 
place of Persian characters and the Urdu. instruction instead of Urdu and the Persian cha¬ 

racters, which stand as an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the spread of popular 
education in the Punjab. 

8. That elementary education should be imparted through the medium of the vernacular. 
Elementary education should he imparted through or a language closely allied to it, does not require 

vernacular. many arguments to prove. Heading and writing 

would then be learnt easily, and in the course of a few months only; the exertions which our 
boys have now to make to retain in their memory a stock of foreign words would be spared, 
and the purposes of education would he served more economically and more efficiently. The 
question which arises out of this is—What is the vernacular of the Punjab ? Punjabi and 

Hindi, we firmly believe, are the vernaculars of 

Punjabi and Hindi are vernaculars. tWfl prov ince. Punjabi is very closely allied to, 

and is in fact a dialect of, Hindi; it is Hindi under a provincial name. Hindi, and not Urdu, 
is the lingua-franca of India. It is the language of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
Behar, the Punjab and Rajputana, and though not the language of Bengal, Gujaratliand the 
Mahratta country, it is universally understood everywhere in those provinces. Dr. Rajendralal 
Mittra thus speaks of Hindi— 

« The Hindi is by far the most important of all the vernacular dialects of India. It is the language of 
the most civilised portion of the Hindu race from the eastern boundary of Behar to the foot of the Soliinan 
Range, and from the Vindhya to the Terai. The Gurkhas have carried it to Kumaon and Nepal, and as a lingua- 
franca it is intelligible everywhere, from the Kohistan of Peshawur to Assam, and from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin.” 

If primary instruction were imparted through the Hindi the boys would have ample 
leisure for learning at the same time their hereditary calling by assisting their parents, and 
then Government would not have to think of the ever-increasing class of post-hunters which 
are created by the present system. 

9. As the Deva-Nagari characters are universal in India, they should, in our humble 

Dem-Ndgari characters. opinion, he used in works intended for the in- 

Their superiority over the Persian characters. struction of the masses. The Deva-Nagari charac¬ 

ters are the best and the most scientific that the world has ever produced. None of the 
objections that apply to the Persian characters hold good with respect to them— 

I.—The alphabet is arranged scientifically. 

II.—The names of letters express only the sounds for which they stand. 

III.—The letters express all the sounds which the Natives of the country are in the habit 
and under the necessity of uttering. 

IV.—No ambiguity whatever can be caused by their use, and the writing in these charac¬ 
ters is always legible. 

V.—They are very easy to learn, and reading and writing can be acquired with facility and 
rapidity by means of them. To learn to read and write through the Deva-Nagari 
characters requires as many months only as it takes years to learn to read and 
write through the Persian characters. 

VI.—Their substitution for the Persian characters in writing the vernacular would indeed 
he a great blessing to the people of India, as it would save au endless waste of 
time and unnecessary taxation of brains. 

VII.—The Deva-Nagari characters, with some modifications, are used in other provinces of 
India for all languages allied to the Sanskrit, such as Mahratti, Gujarathi, Bengali, 
Kaithi, Hindi, Marwari, &c., and are thus the most widely prevalent characters 
jn the Empire. 

10. The instruction of females of the Hindu community, which is as important in mass- 
Female education of Hindus can only be carried education as the education of the stronger sex, 

on through Nagari characters and Hindi bhasha. can only be carried on through the medium of the 
Deva-Nagari characters and the Hindi and Punjabi languages, as, owing to religious prejudices, 
they have a dislike to learn books written in foreign characters and languages. Female education 
Satisfactory progress impossible until these are can never make satisfactory progress until the 
introduced in boys’ schools. Deva-Nagari characters and the Hindi language are 

introduced into the schools for hoys, and until Hindu boys are more familiar with the characters 
and the languages. Female education among the masses will spread by sisters and daughters 
picking up knowledge from their brothers and fathers at homes, and not so much by means 
of schools which for want of funds cannot be multiplied to the desirable extent, and which also, 
according to the present custom, cannot be attended by girls, when they are located at distances 
from their homes. 

11. But it must he mentioned that the question of characters and languages as mediums 

of elementary instruction is intimately connected 
Hindi bhasha and Nagari character should he re- w the question of characters and language, 
cognise m cour s. which should be adopted by Government for its 

courts. It will be impracticable to solve the question of elementary education satisfactorily 
until Government takes in hand the question of court language and characters. The people 
will never take to read eagerly a language which is not recognised by Government in its 
courts. It is necessary, therefore, for diffusing elementary education which can only be 
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diffused through Nagari characters aud the Hindi language to introduce them in its courts 

and offices. We might in this place point out 
The reason why more Hindus “can read and £j le num fi er of Hindus who “can read and 

write ” than Muhammadans. write ” by the last census figures are much larger 

than those who “can read and write” among Muhammadans. The reason is plain. The 
Hindus up to the present date retain to a great extent their vernacular, and the easy indigenous 
characters (Nagari, Gurmukhi, Lunde, &c.) as medium of their instruction. Learning to 
read and write among Hindus being an easy work, there are many among them who know 
reading and writing. And this is-so, though Government has discouraged in many ways the 
learning to read and write in the indigenous characters and the real vernacular of the country. 
Is anything more required to prove thac education among the masses will not spread to the 
desirable extent and with good result until the Nagari characters and the real vernaculars are 
adopted as mediums of instruction. 

12. Objection might oe brought forward to our proposal that the encouragement of the 

Hindi bhasha would tend to produce a multiplicity 
Multiplicity of vernaculars no valid objection 0 £ Xndinn vernaculars. But this argument will 
agmst Hindi bliaslia. f a ]l to the ground when it is considered that there 

is scarcely any probability of the use and prevalence of one common language all over a 
country so vast as India, which is almost a continent in itself j while if any such common 
language were possible, the chances are very much in favour of the Hindi bhasha written in 
the Deva-Nagari character. 

13. Some of our Muhammadan brethren are trying to make it out that the .Hindi 
Muhammadans have no a. tipathy to Hindi bhasha and the Nagari characters if adopted as 

bh&sha. medium or primary instruction tor the masses, will 

not suit the Muhammadans. But this objection will he found to be without foundations; 

the language is as much the mother-tongue of the 
, > 3 their mother- tongue. Hindus in the Punjab as it is of the Muhammad¬ 

ans, and would naturally he preferred to Urdu by the one community for precisely the same 
reasons for which it would be liked by the other. A large section of our countrymen have 
adopted the Muhammadan faith : they have not changed their language. 

The son^s current among the Muhammadan women, and which are sung at marriages 

and on other occasions, are true measures of the 
Then- Hindi songs. language current among the community. These 

songs are conspicuous by the rarity, if not absence, of Arabic and Persian words, and go to 
prove that the mother-tongue of no class of the community in the Punjab proper is allied to 

Urdu, which abounds in foreign words. _ . 

A<vain, tlie generality of the ]Muhammadans have no antipathy against the, use ot 
~ ' ‘ the Deva-Nagari characters. The remarkable fact 

The use of Dcva-N&gan by Muhammadan tra ers. that the accounts of the traders, whether Hindus 

or Muhammadans, all over India, are kept in some form or other of Nagari (Hindi, Lunde, 
Mahajani, Kaithi) proves that the Muhammadans have no aversion to using the indigenous 
characters’. We firmly believe that the Nagari characters and the Hindi and Punjabi lan- 
o-uao-es are suited best for the elementary education of both the Hindus and Muhammadans. In 
those localities and for those classes in which Urdu is really the spoken language, elementary 
education might be imparted through Urdu, but even there it will be best to teach Urdu 

through the Nagari characters. . 

If. However, we leave the question of extending primary education among the Muham¬ 
madans' to be solved by Government. We pray that at least for Hindus the Government 
might be pleased to imp irt primary education through the Nagari characters and the Hindi 

language, and that in any scheme of mass-educa- 

Recommendations of thc» memorialists : tion that may be devised for this province, the 

. instruction of the people through Hindi bhasKa 

characters, 'be impart^ i “nta should have at least equal place with, if not greater 

than, Urdu, especially where the majority ot stu¬ 
dents are Hindus. In the Punjab proper it will be desirable that in the primary schools boys 
should begin their education with Punjabi through Nagari characters, and Hindi should be 
substituted for Punjabi after a year or so. In order to carry out the above proposal, we 
venture to suggest that a principle be laid down that in every primary school of this province 

the Hindi bhasha, supplemented where necessary 
Supplemented where necessary by Urdu. |,y XJrdu, should form the medium of instruction, 

and that in every middle school our national classic, on which all the Indian vernaculars are 
based, namely, Sanskrit, should be taught in preference to Persian, or the latter might he 
supplemented where necessary but not compulsory as at present. 

15. In conclusion, we humbly beg that our representation may he taken into the favourable 

consideration of the Commission and the Govern- 
Urguig favourable consideration. me nt of India; and that the acquisition of elemen¬ 

tary education be rendered easy and attractive by the Nagari characters, and the Hindi language 
being adopted as mediums of instruction in schools and also being recognised in courts. 

Signed by— 

LALA THAKUE, DASS, 

President of the Blaratri Sabha, Bera Ismail Khan, 

And by about 1,550 others. 

Punjab. 139 
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Memorial from the Inhabitants of Gujrdnwdla, Punjab. 

We, the undersigned residents of Gujranwala, beg to submit the following representation for 
consideration of the Commission. 

We feel very thankful to the British Government, under whose auspices the ruled can boast 
of being very well contented. Under its benign rule we may throw gold in the way, and no 
one dares to pick it up; so much so, that by its world-wide justice it has justified the proverb, 
“ A lion and a goat drink from one fountain/'’ Above all it has conferred an everlasting boon 
upon the Natives in the revival of their old literature, Sanskrit, which had well-nigh reached its 
decline and is now daily improving. But now only this remains to be represented to Govern¬ 
ment, that, as in the other parts of Hindustan, such as Bengal, Behar, Gujarath, &c., the court papers 
are said to be written in their Native languages, the same privilege may be granted to the Punjab, 
as it forms a large portion of Hindustan. In the Punjab, wherever we turn our eye, we see 
schools in which Persian and Urdu are taught. This being the case, why should we be deprived 
of the universal benevolence of the British rule? We therefore most humbly submit that our 
old literature, Sanskrit and Hindi bhasha, may be used in the court papers. We now beg to lay 
before you our reasons for the opinion expressed above, and hope that this subject will meet with 
your most favourable consideration. 

1. All the languages of India are derived from Sanskrit and not from Persian, so that 

Hindi is intelligible to and spoken by all individuals in large or small towns, while 
. Urdu is used only by the official classes of the community. 

2. We have no polite works in Persian, whereas Sanskrit abounds in such; and these are 

also found in Hindi. 

3. Our religious books are in Sanskrit and Hindi, and not in Persian. 

4. The Mussalmans in the Punjab, who embraced Muhammadanism only during the Muham¬ 

madan rule, still retain their primitive Hindi bhasha. 

5. Urdu is unintelligible to the people on account of its admixture of Persian elements 

which it daily receives. If Hindi be enforced, it will be intelligible to every one. 

6. The Hindi characters are far more legible and unambiguous than the Urdu ones, as, 

unlike Hindi, the Persian alphabet is incomplete—a fact which is admitted by the 

literati of Europe. 

7. The Hindi bhasha is learnt far more easily than the Urdu bhasha, the former requiring 

only a fortnight’s instruction, while the latter takes at least a year. 

8. When a receipt, a bond, or an agreement, is drawn up, the executor is generally, though 

not always, deceived, because Urdu is so full of Persian words that it is not under¬ 
stood by the illiterate. If, therefore, Hindi bhasha is used, all this would be 

avoided. 

9. If a summons is sent to some little village, the poor village people have to run to the 

surrounding villages to have it read out to them. 

Under the above circumstances, if our mother-tongue, Hindi bhasha, be enforced, we shall 
esteem it the greatest favour ever conferred upon us by Government. 

Hence we beg to urge the necessity of making Hindi and Sanskrit the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in all the primary and secon dary schools in the Punjab, which will be the first and most 
important step for the carrying of the above proposal into effect, and pave the way for the speedy 
development of the Indian mind. 

Signed by— 

LALA KISHEN GO PAL, 

Head Registration Clerk, Gujrdnwdla, 

Gujranwala : And about 1,000 other inhabitants of the District, 

1st April 1882, 


Memorial from Residents of the Hissar District, to the Honourable W. W. 
Hutner, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We, the undersigned residents of the Hissar district, beg to submit the following re¬ 
presentation for the consideration of the Education Commission over which you preside. - 

While expressing our heartfelt thanks to our kind Government for its having taken up 
the question of spreading education among the masses, we feel it is our duty to bring to the 
notice of the Commission a serious defect in the educational system of the primary schools in 
the Punjab. In these schools, which are primarily intended for the masses, and where, therefore, 
everything calculated to attract them ought to be introduced, a foreign language has hitherto 
been taught in preference to their own vernacular. Urdu, whose use, as a spoken tongue, is at 
best confined to a very small section of the Muhammadans inhabiting large cities, and the 
Persian alphabet, which is not only alien to the genius of this soil, but which, by reason of 
being unphonetic, incomplete, and redundant, taxes the purse and the energies of the students, are 
forced upon us in place of Hindi and the Deva-Nagari alphabet. 

The following few reasons will, we submit, amply bear out our statement— 

(1) It is Hindi, not Urdu, which the Hindus and a majority of the Muhammadans 
use in their family circles and in the transaction of their daily business. All 
merchants and shopkeepers, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, communicate 
with each other and keep books in Hindi, written in’ characters which are 
slightly modified forms of the Deva-Nagari characters. 
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(2) The literature of Urdu can bear no comparison to that of Hindi, for while the 

latter is richer in the treasures it contains than many Indian languages, and is 
generally free from all obscene thoughts, the former is nothing but a tissue of 
immoral ideas and indecent words. Hence the little or no progress which it 
has made in our female world. 

(3) The agricultural classes, to whom every facility ought to be afforded to utilise the 

two or three years which they are at best able to give to education, are con¬ 
spicuous oy their absence in the schools. They cannot spare six or seven years 
which the study of a foreign language requires, and very often, pre-eminently 
in the case of Urdu, to find themselves ultimately where they were in point of 
education. 

(4) The Arabic characters, in which Urdu is written, are so very unsystematic and 

redundant, and the vowel points so arbitrarily arranged and used, that it is 
several years before a student, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, can read and 
write the language correctly; while the Deva-Nagari characters, in which 
Hindi is written, are so phonetic, philosophical and perfect, that a few 
weeks’ time is quite sufficient for one to be able to read and write that language 
correctly. This is the main reason why our children, even after five years’ 
study, know Urdu only very imperfectly. 

(5) Hindi, and not Urdu, is understood all over the country, and is the lingua-franca 

so to speak. 

(6) Hindi is allied to the other languages of India, being in common with them a 

branch of Sanskrit, and, as such, it can borrow scientific and other terms, 
where available, from other languages which all indent for them on Sanskrit. 
On the above reasons we respectfully submit, it is necessary in the interests of 20 millions 
of human beings to substitute Hindi and the Deva-Nagari characters for Urdu and the Arabic 
characters, as the former are easier both for a Muhammadan and a Hindu to acquire than the 
latter. If, however, a few Arabic and Persian-knowing Muhammadans, at the expense of a 
vast majority of their co-religionists, who, we submit, speak Hindi and use corrupted forms of 
the Deva-Nagari alphabet., object to the study of Hindi, it may, we beg to urge, be made 
alternative with Urdu in die primary schools in consideration of the interests of the Hindus. 

In conclusion, we beg to express a strong hope that our suggestion, which alone can 
adequately aid in the attainment of the object which Government has in view in directing its 
attention to primary education, will meet with a favourable consideration from the Commission. 

Signed by— 

LALA UGRA SEN, 

And 4,444 other gentlemen. 

Identical memorial with the above received from 278 residents of Jagran. 


Memorial in favour of Hindi from Residents of Dasna, District Hushiarpur, 
to the Honoub^ble W. W. Hunter, LL D., C.I.E., President of th 
Education Commission : dated Dasna, 14th July 1883. 

We, the undersigned residents of Dasna, Hushiarpur district, feel very thankful to Gov¬ 
ernment for its having directed its attention to enquire into and collect evidence throughout 
the Empire respecting the working and merits of the prevalent system of education, and we 
express that the present is a very fitting opportunity for pointing out the usefulness and effi¬ 
ciency of Bhashd characters and Bhashd language as mediums for conducting and imparting 
education and furthering national progress. It hardly requires to be stated that before the 
advent of British rule in this country education as a State system was a thing unknown. 
The majority of the people were in a state of utter ignorance, and at best received such elemen¬ 
tary education as would suffice to meet their religious requirements, while only a few who 
were ambitious to obtain appointments under the Government had recourse to the study of 
Persian as a means of attaining their object. When the Government of the country changed 
hands, and the Sikh rule gave place to the British, it was the unlucky prominence of these 
few which led to the adoption of Persian and Urdu as the mediums for imparting primary 
and secondary education. The evil consequences that have flowed from this mistaken, mis¬ 
directed policy are simply incalculable. The small progress that the country has made in pri¬ 
mary and secondary education and the unnatural and perverted direction that progress has 
taken, if progress it can be named, is the best evidence of it. The following are some of 
the reasons that may be given against the adoption of Persian and Urdu as mediums of 
instruction:— 

(1) The adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction has rendered our natural lan¬ 
guage altogether useless. 

(2) Instead of increasing the limits of our knowledge by utilising our vernacular, we 
are obliged to waste our energies in learning and studying a strange and alien language. 

(3) As the general masses could not possibly adopt Urdu and Persian for their business 
purposes, it naturally followed that only such persons took to its study who expected to secure 
places by learning it. 

(4) The study of Persian being looked upon only as a medium of obtaining appoint¬ 
ments under Government, it was not studied by the females; and the result was that they 
remained ignorant. 
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(5) The study of Persian has introduced Persian words in our language which make our 
own vernacular sometimes unintelligible in the family circle. 

(6) To study Persian is contrary to the tenets of Dharma Shastras. 

(7) Owing to the study of Persian, which has necessarily introduced a large mixture of 
foreign words in our speech, it has become very difficult for us to make ourselves understood 
in different provinces like Bengal, Bombay, &c. 

(8) As the Persian language does not contain proper expressions for some of the pecu¬ 
liarities of our country we find it very difficult to coin words for them. 

(9) The greatest ,evil is that Persian, the language of an alien country with which we 
have no connection, should supersede our own rich vernacular. 

(10) The orthography of Persian is altogether deficient and needs much practice to 
master it. 

(11) It is almost impossible to read off-hand without conjectures whatever is written 
in Persian characters. 

(12) Some words cannot be written at all in Persian. 

(13) Some of the letters of the Persian alphabet are identical in sound and do not admit 
of any vocal differences in this country. 

(14) It is not possible to correct and make up the deficiencies of Persian characters. 

(15) The sounds which are represented by 52 characters cannot possibly be represented 
by 16 characters. 

(16) It will cause much waste of time to write out a sentence in Persian instead of Deva- 
Nagari characters. 

(17) The necessity of paying attention to orthography, when writing in Persian, is the 
cause of much mental energy being uselessly spent. 

(18) Much time is uselessly spent in making a distinction in writing between £ Sawad, 
Sin and Se, &c., J there being no corresponding distinction in sound. 

(19) The object which can be obtained in two months by learning Ihdsha characters, 
is not satisfactorily obtained by opending a whole life in learning the Persian. 

(20) The difficulties experienced in reading and writing Persian are well known, and the 
evil consequences to the country that have been so caused have become palpable enough. It 
is therefore high time that remedy should be applied. 

(21) In support of our arguments in favour of Deva-Nagari we refer to the experience 
of European gentlemen versed in the language, and among them especially to Colonel Davies, 
Commissioner of Jalandhar. 

(22) The study of Persian has not made such progress in this country as that its. removal 
would cause any inconvenience. On the contrary, the sooner it is superseded the better and 
the more advantageous and the more convenient. 

Signed by— 

PURAN CIIAND MUKHTAR, 

Secy., Bhdsha Sabha , JDasna Diet., Ilushiarpur. 

And by 95 others. 

Abstract Translation of memorial ( vernacular ) in favour of Hindi from 200 
inhabitants of Gadh Jamula, District Kangra, to the Honourable W. W. 
Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

"We pray that instruction may be imparted through the medium of Hindi, and all public 
and official business conducted through Hindi characters. 

At present primary instruction is given in Persian and Urdu, and it does not, in con¬ 
sequence, reach the majority of the people— 

1. Urdu is not the dialect of the people, and it seems unlikely ever to become so, although 
some Persian words are mixed in the language as spoken by the people; the language in which 
Urdu books are written is almost unintelligible to us common people. 

2. All the dialects of Upper India are derived from the Sanskrit, but the Urdu—preva¬ 
lent now-a-days—goes on borrowing words and declensions from the Persian or Arabic rather 
than the Sanskrit. 

3. The country was formerly ruled by Muhammadans ( i.e ., Persian-speaking people), 
but that is now no longer the case: we should, therefore, no longer be forced to adopt Persian 
and Arabic words. 

4. Our dialect is not derived from Persian. 

5. It has not books. 

6. The Urdu characters are both insufficient and inefficient. 

We therefore pray that primary instruction be given in this country through Hindi and 
Sanskrit— 

1. Our natural dialect is Hindi; we have got books in Hindi; even our females can 
speak and understand it. 

2. Like other dialects of Upper India, it is derived from the Sanskrit. 

3. It has a complete alphabet. 

4. Compared with Urdu and Persian, there are more books in Hindi and Sanskrit. 

5. While European and other countries derive benefits from Sanskrit literature, we do 
not see any reason why we should be deprived of the same. 
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The Sikhs may advocate the adoption o£ Gurmukhi, but even their sacred book (the 
Granth ) is written in pu-e Hindi, the characters alone being different. But the Deva-Nagari 
or Sanskrit characters are superior to both Gurmukhi and Persian. 

By the adoption of the Hindi in the primary education, Hindus and Muhammadans will 
benefit alike ; for, although by changing religion they have become Muhammadans, they have 
not changed their dialect, which is still Hindi. But should they insist on receiving education 
through the Urdu and Persian, that should not be a bar to our being instructed through the 
Hindi. 

In conclusion, we assert that those employed in offices get signatures and submit to you 
memorials in support of the Urdu out of self-interest, as they hold appointments for knowing 
Urdu; but no consideration should be paid to them, as they can only form a minority. 

Signed by— 

Simla : GANESH, 

17th July 1882. SAJNU, 

And by over 200 other inhabitants. 


Memorial from 2,000 inhabitants cf Shdhpur District in favour of Hindi, to 
C. Pearson, Esq., Secretary, Punjab Education Committee. 

We, the inhabitants of Shahpur district, were very much pleased to hear your name in 
the Education Commissior. We send to you this paper, as you have known us for a long time, 
and now that you represen t the whole of the Punjab in "the Commission, though you may know 
what we desire, but we th nk it proper to write to you on some educational question now before 
the Commission. As you know our customs and manners, we believe that you will represent 
our views to the Commission and to the Government exactly as they are. We want that in 
our Government schools people be educated through the Hindi language and Deva-Ndgari 
character. 

Eor, first, as the Government wishes to educate the masses and all know that mass 
education ought to be conducted in their vernacular, and you know that our vernacular is not 
at all Urdu, but it is Hindi, for in kathas (lectures from books by pandits), &c., and in con¬ 
versation, learned subjects, in letters, &c., Hindi is always and everywhere used. The charac¬ 
ters of the shop-keepers are very much like Hindi, or are almost the same. Even Muham¬ 
madans transact business in the latter, and so if Hindi is introduced in our schools they lose 
nothing by it, and no religious prejudice can be in their way. 

Secondly, Hindi is very easy and can be read in a short time. Now, our children read 
for about seven years in th; village school; still they know nothing to be able to get employment, 
and are of no use. Had they read Hindi they would not have been lost to us. Persian, 
which is not at all our language, is entirely useless. In our vernacular not even ten words in 
every hundred are of Persian and Arabic origins; then, why should Arabic characters which are 
very clumsy, instead of Hindi characters which are full and very easy, be continued ? The 
character of our vernacular should be introduced. 

Arabic characters are used because the Government has encouraged them long. 

Thirdly, women will learn Hindi with great pleasure. All know that our country rose 
high in the scale of civil sation without female education. Now, our women hate Urdu and 
Persian and never read it. If Hindi is once introduced they will all read, and education will 
spread like wild-fire, even if no female schools are opened. Our women and girls will learn 
from their cousins and nephews. 

Fourthly, most Urdu books are worthless, for they contain many corrupt things. We 
need not write much. You know Urdu has continued in our country, but education has not 
spread among the masses. In the time of tyrants and ignorant emperors, Persian and Urdu 
were in vogue, but the people never liked it; for Government business it continued to be 
used. But now our enlightened Government who always work for the good of the people we 
hope will consider the matt er with our argument. 

We hope that you will represent the matter to the Commission and highly oblige your 
most obedient servants 

Signed by— 

Sii ahpur ; LAlA BHAWANI DAS, M.A., 

24th June 1882. With about 2,000 signatures. 


Names or the towns. 


iSahiwul 

Bhera 
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Memorial from the Graduates, JJnder-graduates, and Students of Government 
Colleges and Government Mission High Schools, to Charles Pearson, 
Esq., M.A., Member of the Education Commission for the Punjab. 

We, the undersigned graduates and under-graduates of the Government College, the 
Central Training College and the Oriental College, as well as the students of the Medical 
College, the Law School and the High Government and Mission Schools of Lahore, heg to 
submit the following representation for the consideration of the Imperial Educational Com¬ 
mission. 

Now that the Government has taken up the question of education and specially of spread¬ 
ing education among the masses, we cannot refrain from expressing our heartfelt thanks to 
our kind Government. But we believe the only way of accomplishing this object is to make 
the real vernacular of the people the medium of instruction, which unfortunately has hitherto 
been grossly neglected in this province in favour of an alien and upstart tongue, i.e., the 
Urdu. We emphatically say that Urdu is not the real spoken language of the people of this 
province. It is only used in the courts and by the Muhammadans of Delhi, and that, too, in 
the most refined section. The real vernacular of the province is that which is used among the 
masses in their ordinary intercourse with one another and in their family circles, i.e., the 
Hindi bhasha as in the Cis-Sutlej parts, or a dialect of the Hindi as in the parts lying on 
this side of the Sutlej. 

Besides the reasons stated in the memorial of the Lahore residents, addressed to the 
Hon’ble Dr. Hunter some time ago, we beg to submit the following additional reasons in 
support of our statement • 

I. —( a) The Persian aud Arabic words—the stamina of Urdu—with which a child has 

to be familar soon after his admission into a school, being unintelligible to 
his younger brothers and sisters, his reading in the house is lost upon their 
ears; whilst, if" his words were simple bhasha words, they must have been a 
means of indirect and unconscious education to them. What a loss of utilis- 
able energy ? 

(h) Most parents, being themselves unfamiliar with any other than their own 
vernacular, are unable to examine their children in Urdu, and in this way the 
latter are enabled to deceive their parents. 

(c) Above all, if unfortunately the hopefuls cannot complete their education or 
obtain any professional education, they are unable to pursue with success their 
hereditary occupation. 

II. —Urdu, being, in its origin, the tongue of Central Asian soldiers coming in con¬ 

tact with the shopkeepers in the Moghul Camp at Delhi, and enriched with 
generally obscene ideas and Persian words, is naturally wanting in sober and 
religious terms, on account of which it has not found entrance into our 
homes, and has consequently been a great check to female education. 

III. —That all of us have had to learn Urdu for not less than eight years, but still 

we are not supposed to he thoroughly familiar with it. Is it not unfortunate 
not to know thoroughly, even after eight years of study, the tongue which is 
being forced upon us under the pretence of our vernacular ? This is a strong 
proof of the fact that Urdu is not the real vernacular of the province. 

IV. —Lastly, Urdu is so very alien in its genus to the vernaculars of the other 

provinces of India, viz., Bengali, Mahratti, &c., that there is no hope what¬ 

ever of Urdu being serviceable to the other provinces. On the other hand, 
Hindi is geuerically the same with the several vernaculars of India, which 

differ from each other mostly in peculiarities of pronunciation, some dia¬ 

lectic characteristics and a few acquired ideas; so that, if it is possible for 
this vast Empire ever to have one national literary language, it is to be 
formed by gradual assimilation out of the Hindi bhasha only. 

In conclusion, we heg to express the hope that these few lines will he favourably consi¬ 
dered in the interests of 20,000,001) people of the Punjab. 

We beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Signed by 446 graduates, under-graduates and 
students of the Punjab University College, 
Central Training College, Oriental College, 
Medical College, Law School and the High 
Government and Mission School. 


Memorial from, 43 clerics, Punjab Northern State Railway, and the Residents 
of Lalamusd in the Gujarath District, to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, 
LL.I)., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We, the undersigned clerks, Punjab Northern State Railway, as well as the residents of 
Lalamusa in the district of Gujarath, beg to submit the following representation (by adopting 
the same memorial as sent up by the graduates and under-graduates of Lahore) for the 
consideration of the Imperial Educational Commission. 
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Now that Government has taken up the question of education, and specially of spreading 
education among the masses, we cannot refrain from expressing our heart-felt thanks to our 
kind Government. But we believe the only way of accomplishing this object is to make the 
real vernacular of the people the medium of instruction, which unfortunately has hitherto 
been grossly neglected in this province in favour of an alien and upstart tongue, i.e., the 
Urdu. We emphatically say that Urdu is not the real spoken language of the people of this 
province. It is only used in the courts and by the Muhammadans of Delhi, and that, too, in 
the most refined section. The real vernacular of the province is that which is used among the 
masses in their ordinary intercourse with one another, and in their family circles, i.e., the 
Hindi bhasha as in the CiSutlej parts, or a dialect of the Hindi, as in the parts lying on 
this side of the Sutlej. 

Besides the reasons stated in the memorial of the Lahore residents addressed to the 
Hoir’ble Dr. Hunter some time ago, we beg to submit the following additional reasons in 
support of our statement. 

I. — (a) The Persian and Arabic words—the stamina of Urdu—with which a child 

has to be familiar soon after his admission in a school, being unintelligible to 
his younger brothers and sisters, his reading in the house is lost upon their 
ears; whilst, if his words were simple bhasha words, they must have been a 
means of indirect and unconscious education to them. What a loss of utilis- 
able energy ? 

(1) Most parents, being themselves unfamiliar with any other than their own verna¬ 
cular, are unable to examine their children in Urdu, and in this way the latter 
are enabled to deceive their parents. 

( c) Above all, if unfortunately the hopefuls cannot complete their education or 
obtain any professional education, they are unable to pursue with success 
their hereditary occupation. 

II. —Urdu, being in its origin the tongue of Central Asian soldiers coming in con¬ 

tact with the shop-keepers in the Moghul Camp at Delhi, and enriched with, 
generally, obscene ideas and Persian words, is naturally wanting in sober and 
religious terms, on account of which it has not found entrance into our 
homes, and has consequently been a great check to female education. 

III. —That all cf us have had to learn Urdu for not less that eight years, hut still 

we are not supposed to be thoroughly familiar with it. Is it not unfortunate 
not to know thoroughly, even after eight years of study, the tongue which 
is being forced upon us under the pretence of our vernacular ? This is a 
strong proof of the fact that Urdu is not the real vernacular of the province. 

IV. —Lastly, Urdu is so very alien in its genus to the vernaculars of the other 

provinces of India, viz., Bengali, Mahratti, &c., that there is no hope what¬ 
ever of Urdu being serviceable to the other provinces. On the other hand, 
Hindi is generally the same with the several vernaculars of India, which 
differ from each other mostly in peculiarities of pronunciation, some dialectic 
characteristics and a few acquired ideas ; so that, if it is possible for this vast 
Empire ever to have one national literary language, it is to be formed by 
gradual assimilation out of the Hindi bhasha only. In conclusion, we beg to 
express the hope that these few lines will be favourably considered in the 
interests of 20,000,000 people of the Punjab. 

Signed by 43 servants of the Punjab Northern State 
Kailway and other inhabitants of Lalamusa, dis¬ 
trict Gujarath. 


Memorial from Residents of Rawalpindi, to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, 
LLD., C.IE., President of the Education Commission. 

We, the undersigned students of Rawalpindi, beg most respectfully to approach you with 
this humble memorial on the subject of the Hindi question. 

The subject of the education of the masses having been taken up by the Education Com¬ 
mission, the first thing to be considered in our humble opinion is, how this object can be best 
attained. 

This, we beg to submit;, can be done by the adoption of such a language as the medium 
of instruction in the primary schools as might properly be said to be the vernacular of the 
country. Unless this is done, the education imparted in the schools can never become popu¬ 
lar and universal, and must continue to be confined to the few whom some special reasons, 
such as a desire for employment or pressure exercised by the authorities, have brought or will 
bring to the schools. That we have failed to gain our object by means of Urdu which is a 
foreign tongue, has been more than established by past experience. In spite of the encourage¬ 
ment given to it by the Government by making it a court language and a compulsory subject 
of study in the primary, middle, and upper schools, it still continues to be confined to the few- 
educated men of a few large cities. The mass of the population all over the province continue 
to use their mother-tongue, the Hindi, or some dialectic variety of it in their dealings with each 
other. 

The large percentage cf Arabic and Persian words made use of in Urdu and the copious 
introduction into it of grammatical forms and inflections from these languages, the chief 
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points of difference between this tongue and Hindi, have made it foreign to the land, and un¬ 
suited to the wants and wishes of the people. With Urdu there has been introduced into the 
country a literature foreign in its origin, and therefore full of ideas uncongenial to our minds, 
a literature replete with tales of love, and thoughts of immorality, which has produced and 
cannot but produce a very injurious effect upon the youthful minds of the students. It is 
impossible to spread any kind of education among the females through the medium of Urdu. 

The Perso-Arabic alphabets, in which Urdu is written, are more foreign than the language 
itself, and cannot therefore properly convey the pronunciation of the vernaculars for which 
they were never intended. 

There can be little doubt that the language used by the masses belonging to the Muham¬ 
madan persuasion is as much Hindi as that used by the Hindus, and so far as the resulting 
advantages are concerned, the introduction of Hindi into the schools would benefit both 
equally. But if our Muhammadan brethren have any special reasons which induce them to 
raise a strong opposition against this, our prayer is that Hindi might be made a compulsory 
subject for Hindus and only optional for Muhammadans, and similarly Urdu might continue 
a compulsory subject in the course of study for the Muhammadans, while it may henceforth 
be made optional for the Hindus. 

We also beg here to urge that Persian, which now occupies such a prominent place in 
the scheme of studies for the Punjab schools, is a subject which is of no practical use either 
in school or afterwards in life. The only ground on which it could be defended is that its 
study is essentially necessary for the mastery of Urdu into which its vocabulary and gram¬ 
mar have so largely entered. If this is the only recommendation it possesses, it is surely not 
necessary to make it a compulsory subject of study either in the primary or middle schools, 
the more so if Hindi take the place of Urdu, for those, at least, who belong to the Hindu 
community. 

Signed by— 

LAKS1IMAN SINGH, 

And 210 others. 


Statement by Sirdar Atar Singh, O.I.E., Chief of Bhadour, regarding 
the character to be used for educational purposes in the Punjab. 

I have heard with the greatest grief of my heart that few self-conceited persons, having 
got some prejudice with their mother-tongue (kunjabi) and its simple characters, desired to 
introduce Hindi and Deva-Nagari characters in the Punjab. In order to do this, they got up 
a memorial signed by about two thousand men consisting of shop-keepers, Babus, &c., and 
sent it to the Education Commission. You are aware that it is not a difficult matter in these 
days to have a memorial for anything signed by a large number of people, and I am sure 
that the people who signed that memorial did so under the impression that its originators were 
going to propose for the encouragement of Sanskrit and not for the suppression of Punjabi. 

But you may know that the language proposed by them is nowhere spoken or even under¬ 
stood by a majority of persons in the province ; for the language spoken is Punjabi, and the 
people that speak it are (in the British territory) about three times greater than those who 
use dialects, such as Urdu, Multani, &c. 

It is, indeed, strange that while Hindi is nowhere spoken by any nrnnber of people (except 
few among the population), the originators of that memorial deem it their duty to put extra 
weight (for Urdu is already one) on the heads of the poor simple people who are inclined to 
learn tlieir mother-tongue more than other vernacular. 

It is undoubtedly true that people learn Urdu, not for they like it, but for they cannot 
see other source to get employments. 

Even these men could not help to acknowledge the truth, although they tried much to 
conceal it in ambigious words. 

They say that the vernacular of the province which they term bhasha should he encour¬ 
aged, and go so far as to acknowledge that when this bhasha is written in Punjabi or Gur- 
mukhi characters, it is termed Punjabi. So far they are right; but when they say that the 
same bhasha if written in Deva-Nagari characters becomes Hindi, they are quite mistaken and 
want to mislead others; for no language written in the characters of another dialect can 
become the latter : for instance, Persian when written in English characters cannot be called 
English. They are also mistaken to suppose that Punjabi (which they term Gurmukhi) 
characters are liked by the Sikhs only, for they are used by every one of any race or creed 
who wants to write or read Punjabi. 

But, supposing that Punjabi and its characters are liked and considered by the Sikhs 
as their hereditary possession, it is admissible that a Native always foremost in the service of 
the Government should be so far neglected in discouraging tlieir mother-tongue and its simple 
characters as to offer them another as much difficult as one (Urdu) which they learn very 
Jittle now. 

It is evident that Punjabi is not a language destitute of literature or science, and if any 
man may want to satisfy himself of this, he my inspect my Bhodhour house library, where 
he can find that no less than fifteen hundreds of Punjabi books are locked up there. Even 
the fine art (music) is not wanting, for there are many books on musical science in Punjabi. 

It is clear that Hindi and Urdu are filled with Sanskrit, and Persian, and Arabic words 
respectively, and therefore these vernaculars offer much difficulty to a beginner at the very 
threshold of his study. 
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There is in each -village a priest who can very easily impart primary education to the 
youths of those places ir, a shorter period and with less expense through Punjabi than when 
teaching through other vernaculars. 

Similarly, there is ample space in towns and cities where Punjabi can be encouraged, for 
almost all men of professions can learn industrial and practical arts through Punjabi. 

Thus, you see Punjabi is the easiest, cheapest, and surest mode of imparting elementary 
instruction to all sorts of the people. Therefore, you can understand that the opinions of the 
originators of that memorial cannot be the opinions of the whole population, or even of the 
highest officer in the province as I show below. 

In the meeting of ihe Anjuman-i-Punjab held on the 28th ultimo, in which Sir Robert 
Egerton (then the Lieutenant-Governor) presided, and from the quotation taken out of its 
English Journal, dated 27 th March 1882, you can see the opinion of that gentleman about the 
language of the province. 

I have expressed the se my opinions sin ply for this object, that you may be able to 
refute the false arguments given in that memorial, and you may also clearly understand what 
Punjabi is. 

But I candidly say that I have no prejudice for Hindi or Urdu, but instead of that I want 
that a man may learn his mother-tongue as well as other languages; and as you might be 
aware, I am a stern advocate of Sanskrit. Hoping you will be able to understand what I intend 
to say in the Commission through you, I subject the above lines and remain your well- 
wisher. 


Translation of a memorial ( vernacular ) from 1,005 Sikh inhabitants of 
Gujarath District, in favour of the Punjabi language in Gurmukhi 
characters in Primary Schools, and Deva-Ndgari m Middle Schools for 
the Sikh Community in the Punjab, to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, 
LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We beg to represent that the Punjabi language and the Gurmukhi characters belong in a 
special way to this countrj, and are known also i.n Hindustan and Afghanistan, where there 
are celebrated places of worship belonging to the Sikhs. Now we desire that the Punjabi lan¬ 
guage in the Gurmukhi character may be taught in primary schools. Persons who advocate 
the use of Urdu in schools and who say that Punjabi has no literature, are much mistaken. 
There are in fact hundreds of Punjabi books, although many were destroyed by the Mussal- 
mans. Therefore we pray that you will give us Punjabi in the Gurmukhi character in primary 
schools, and in middle schools Deva-Nagari, and Persian and Urdu should be studied. 

And we desire that the religious houses in the Punjab may be converted by Government 
into schools. 

The use of the Urdu language in the courts is a source of much trouble. We cannot 
understand the thousands cf Arabic and Persian words which are used in offices. 

Therefore we pray that these inconveniences may be abolished, and that the morals of OUr 
children may be preserved through instruction in their own language. 

Another request we have to make, viz., that our people live more in small towns and vil¬ 
lages than in cities, and have few opportunities of learning English. We pray that arrange¬ 
ments may be made for extending instruction in English to the Sikhs in villages. 

Signed by—- 

1,005 persons. 


Memorial from the Sat SabhA, Lahore, to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, 
LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We, the members and sympathizers of the Sat Society, Punjab, and other members 
of the Hindu Society at Lahore, having come to understand that a Commission is ap¬ 
pointed at Calcutta to give a further impetus to primary education, and to bring un¬ 
der the light of learning the masses that are still sitting in the darkness of ignorance, we most 
humbly beg to state that ever since the time of annexation most of the Punjabis have been 
daily falling back in the pat;h of educational progress, for within the period which extends to 
about thirty-six years not a fifth part of the community has received primary education up to 
the middle-school standard. 

2. It is a well-known fact that the Punjabi language with its simple characters is the 
easiest, cheapest, and best means for diffusing education among the masses of the province. 
The shopkeepers, the artizans, the agriculturists, cannot give their sons so much time as to 
acquire learning through the medium of Urdu, &c., which being a foreign tongue and equally 
difficult, makes the matter rather complicated ; and, in justice to these people, it is most essen¬ 
tial that their mother-tongue be made the medium of instruction for primary education. _We 
have, however, some consolation in seeing that a national University, one of whose objects is to 
ip part instruction in Western science through the medium of the vernacular of the province, 
has now been established in the Punjab, and Punjabi classes have been opened in the Univer¬ 
sity College for the encouragement of the Punjabi that has so long remained forsaken by the 
Education Department. 

3. We are given to understand that some people at Lahore, Bengalis and Hindustanis, 
with a few Punjabis, have submitted a memorial, praying that Hindi be made the medium of 
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instruction in the primary schools, which is not the language, of the province, and is as foreign 
as Urdu. 

4. They make use of the word bhasha in the memorial, which means a ‘ language ’—it may 
mean a Kashmiri language. 

5. They say (paragraph 4) “ the real vernacular of the province is the Ihasha spoken by 
the Hindus as well as the Muhammadans, while Urdu is never spoken in family circles of any 
hit the most refined section of the hatter.” The real vernacular of the province is never called 
bhasha; it is called Punjabi, which is different from Urdu and the so-called Hindi bhasha 
in the use of words and grammar. In fact, Urdu and Hindi is the same thing, the only- 
difference being in the use of words. Urdu is full of Persian and Arabic words, while Hindi, 
being an artificial language spoken by a few pandits, is made up of Sanskrit words, the gram¬ 
mar of both being the same. 

6. Again, they say “ When the Ihasha is written in Deva-Nagari character, it is called the 
Hindi Ihasha, and when in Gurmukhi characters the Punjabi bhasha!’ Here they are again 
misleading. Punjabi is quite different from Hindi, both in grammar, words, and characters. 
The Punjabi characters (Gurmukhi) being the easiest, simplest, and most perfect sort of charac¬ 
ters in the Punjab, are better suited for the Punjabi than the Deva-Nagari characters. 

7. If the Education Commission accept their memorial and give us Hindi for our verna¬ 
cular, it will be killing the Punjabi language, the dearest language of the Punjab, and depriv¬ 
ing the Punjabis of their mother-tongue. 

We conclude with our humble prayers that the vernacular of the Punjab may be made a 
medium of instruction for primary education ; otherwise, the masses of the people will remain 
for ever deprived of the benefits of education and consequently of modern civilisation. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

(Signed) ATAR SINGH, Patron, Sat Salhd, Punjab, 

SODHI HUKM SINGH, President, Sat 
Sabha, Punjab, 

Lahoke ; BEHARI LAL, Secretary, Sat Sabha, Punjab, 

15th May 1882. And about 500 others. 


Memorial from the Sikh National Association, Lahore, to the Honourable 
W. W. Hunter, C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D., President of the Education 
Commission, 

We> representing the Sikh National Association from Lahore, Amritsar, Kapurthala and 
other places, most humbly beg to express on the part of the Sikh nation that we heartily 
welcome Your Honour, and feel extremely obliged for Your Honour's condescension in taking the 
trouble to come to Lahore at a time when the severity of the season is compelling everybody 
fo fly from the plains. 

This shows that Your Honour has a great regard for us and onr country, and we feel 
sure that Your Honour -will always be ready in doing anything that may be conducive to our 
good. 

We have already stated our educational views in our answers and memorial, and we need 
not repeat word by word what we have therein expressed, except to mention briefly those 
points that seem to us to require Your Honour's special consideration. 

1. The state of the Sikhs as a mass (particularly of those that, live in villages) both as 
regards their intellectual and physical training urgently requires the fullest attention ; there¬ 
fore we most humbly beg to state once more that if no arrangement is made to give them a 
useful instruction so as to preserve their morals and to maintain their physical strength, they 
will become as degraded as the Helots in the days of Sparta. 

2. We have submitted our opinion as to what vernacular and what characters would 
prove easiest to a beginner of primary or elementary instruction. 

It is a fact that the vernacular in which national ballads, stories, novels, and songs are 
composed and read, and in which traditional thoughts are preserved, is alone the real language 
of the people. 

Your Honour can easily examine into the correctness of this assertion as'"regards the 
Punjab by hearing that it is Punjabi what the people speak and understand in towns or 
villages, and it is the Punjabi (Gurmukhi) characters which are easiest for a student of primary 
education. 

3. We have also mentioned that unless the people of the Lower Provinces are restrained 
from their agitation in favour of foreign vernaculars or from taking employments in this 
province, the real natives of the Punjab will gradually be excluded from all lucrative posts ; 
whilst even secondary education will not flourish as much as is expected. 

4. We have exposed the defects in the educational system, and we have endeavoured to 
show that it has failed in extending mass education, and in rendering secondary education use¬ 
ful (in after-life) for professional pursuits or primary education complete in itself for agri¬ 
culturists and traders. 

5. We have also shown that the existence of two departments (the Education Department 
and the Punjab University) is superfluous, and that therefore, the former should be amal¬ 
gamated with the latter. 
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6. We now beg to d vw Your Honour’s attention to some facts which we have discovered 
in making enquiry regarding tire indigenous schools of Punjabi or Gurmukhi. 

It is well known that many indigenous Gurmukhi schools which (although not perfect, 
they were still capable oi improvements and development) existed before annexation, have 
disappeared through the neglect of the Education Department. 

The schools that thus ceased to exist were attached to religious or secular foundations, 
such as Dhannsalas, &c., and were supported either by the free gift of bits of land, or were 
maintained by the Pujaris. Mahants, or Bhais of those places. 

After annexation these gifts were rendered life-tenures or annuities (for the people who 
held them owing to their suspicion and folly too, had represented that these gifts were in their 
own names, instead of in the names of the places and of the conditions of keeping up a shala, 
or school ); therefore, after the demise of their incumbents, these gifts stopped, and these 
schools were closed for ever. 


No sensible man can doubt that if the indigenous schools were really encouraged, primary 
education would be soon and easily diffused among the masses. 

Other reasons why the indigenous schools have not been encouraged or improved are—(1) 
the Education Department did not pay any attention to them, (2) the private persons who 
keep such schools had been quite ignorant of. the grant-in-aid system, for the grant-in-aid rules 
have never been published in the vernacular, circulated to them so as to enable them to apply 
for grants. 

The reports of the Pi n jabi indigenous schools, which the Sabha is preparing, will be 
shortly submitted to Your Honour through Dr. G. W. Leitner, the friend of the people. 

In order to commemorate Your Honour’s coming to Lahore for the investigation of edu¬ 
cational matters, we offer a prize in Your Honour’s name, called the Hunter’s Singh Sabha 
Prize, to the Senate of the Punjab University College, to be awarded to the successful female 
candidate that has passed fer the first time the Punjabi examination (of the Budhiwan grade) 
of the Punjab University College. 

We conclude with the expression of our earnest hope that our humble statements sub¬ 
mitted on a previous occasion, as well as now, will be taken into Your Honour’s favourable con¬ 


sideration, and that Your Honour will make such arrangements for our nation as to bring it 
under everlasting obligation of Your Honour and of the gracious Government which is always 
ready to do whatever concerns our welfare. 

And Your Honour’s humble petitioners will for ever pray. 

BABA KIIEM SINGH, BEDI, c.i.e., Honorary President. 
SIRDAR MAN SINGH . . . 

BHAI MAIN SINGH . . . .} PreadenU - 

GURMUKII SINGH .... Secretary. 

'Singh Sabha Office, Lahobe; 

1st August 1882. 

Memorial from Sri Guru Singh Sabha, in favour of Punjabi, to the 


Honourable W. W. Hunter, LL.I)., C.I.E., President of the Education 


Commission. 


We, representing the Sri Guru Singh Sabha Association, Lahore, most humbly beg to 
represent, on the part of the Sikh nation, that we feel highly satisfied to see that Your Honour 
has been appointed to conduct the investigation in the educational progress for the last twenty- 
eight years, and to consider how the light of learning may be kindled among those that are 
sitting still under the shade of ignorance. 

We are happy that an University is being established in our country, one of whose objects 
is to diffuse useful learning through the medium of the vernacular of the province, and that 
has “ for the first time ” encouraged the poor forlorn Punjabi that has fpr years.past remained 
buried under oblivion. 

We congratulate ourselves on this occasion, for we hope that our nation, that has been 
stigmatised illiterate, will receive some favourable consideration at Your Honour’s hand as 
regards their intellectual culture, and that some satisfactory arrangement will be made in 
future to save them from the c oom of remaining ignorant. Ever since the introduction of the 
British rule in this country, the Sikhs, as a nation, seem to have lost much, both mentally and 
physically. 

Before that period the} - , were accustomed to study Punjabi for learning their religious 
books, and on that account they were required to learn also Sanskrit, Persian, &c., for the 
study of the Granth requires lie study of these languages. 

But since the annexation the majority of them appear to have left learning their religious 
and moral books ; hence we see that most of the Sikhs that live in villages (especially the 
Sikhs of Mahja country) are becoming rude and demoralised ; and we notice also that those 
that live in cities and towns am losing their national characteristics. We admit that some 
(of those) Sikhs (that live in cities) have made great progress in the advancement of learning 
—so much so that they have been fortunate enough to obtain the benefits of higher education ; 
but this does not prove that the nation is not illiterate. 

We learn from the Educational Reports that the percentage of the Sikhs is large in 
primary schools. This is a mystery, and we disclose it thus : Most of the Sikhs are artizans, 
agriculturists, and men of these classes who were accustomed to send their sons to the Native 
indigenous schools; but since the opening of the public elementary schools they send them now 
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to those primary or beginners’ schools. But, as theso men find that the instruction of these 
elementary schools has been of no use for their sons, they bid them leave their study and attend 
their own professions. Thus we see that lads of those classes that would have learnt some¬ 
thing had they been sent originally to the indigenous schools, waste three two or three years in 
these public schools, and leave them at last with no hope of learning anything but their own 
profession. 

Hut the registers of these elementary schools that remain filled with the ingress and egress 
of lads of those persons, are the only grounds to show that more of the Sikhs attend primary 
schools. 

' Supposing more of the Sikhs attend primary schools, what becomes of them in the second¬ 
ary schools, and still more in the University education where they sometimes, but not often, 
dwindle to zero. 

Do these people in the primary or secondary schools leave their study at all before finishing 
their courses, because they feel satisfied with what they have learnt, and do they leave schools 
because they do not want to learn more? No; not for these reasons—but this: they leave 
schools because they see no prospect of their reading or learning anything, and they are sure 
that if they would not get any employment, their reading would do them no good in improving 
their own professions. 

These reasonings are equally applicable to the people of other communities, for it is 
observed that before finishing primary or secondary education, numbers of the Hindu or the 
Muhammadan lads leave school. 

The fault lies not with the people, but with the Department, which has not up to date taken 
trouble to find out the cause why numbers of students fall short in the upper grades of school 
education. Again, the majority of the Sikhs live in villages (for they live twelve times more 
in villages than in towns or cities) and the majority of the Hindus live in towns and cities : now, 
supposing that most of the Hindus and most of the Sikhs that live in towns or cities receive 
education respectively, then it can be easily inferred that the majority of the Hindus are under 
instruction and the majority of the Sikhs are illiterate. The only classes of people that avail 
themselves of education as at present administered are sons of those who are employed in offices 
or who like employments better than their own professions. 

But the system of education has been so objectionable and injurious that it has discouraged 
Native industry on one hand and produced a race of shallow-learning men that has (with excep¬ 
tional cases) little sympathy for the common people and little obedience or love for their 
masters. 

The men who receive instruction dislike their professions, for they have received no instruc¬ 
tion that might have taught them the value of their professions, and hold their brethern, who 
pursue their own profession in lowest degree of estimation and regard. 

The reasons why the masses have not received benefit of primary or any sort of education 
are— 

(I) The medium of elementary instruction is Urdu, which is more difficult than 
Punjabi. 

(II) The instruction imparted in these schools is not such as to keep up the morals pure, 
or to prove useful in after-life. 

There is one mould (Urdu) of imparting instruction, whether any man may like it or not; 
and there is one sort of instruction (so-called popular education), whether any one may receive 
it or not. The artizans, the agriculturists, the shop-keepers, &c., other men of professions, do 
not want that their sons may squander away their time in remembering stories, fables, or love 
poems in Urdu (that are sure to injure their sons’ morals), for they see no use of such education, 
and they also cannot allot so much time for their sons as is required to finish secondary educa¬ 
tion, for, no sooner their sons reach to ten or eleven, they engage them in their own professions. 

Therefore, it is observed that most of these men send their sons to the indigenous schools, 
for they know that, however imperfect education is imparted in these Native schools, it is still of 
some use to them. 

Nor is secondary education of such a nature as to make one able to maintain himself if he 
may not get some employment; but instead of this it leaves him neither what he was nor what 
he intended to be. 

Hence we see that a greater amount of money annually spent in supporting that Depart¬ 
ment which has failed to impart elementary instruction in the. primary schools to the masses, 
and to give more useful education in the secondary schools, is wasted away without any 
tangible good. The question about physical training is as important as of intellectual culture, 
and it is seen that many of those that have received education have fallen in strength. 

The Sikhs, so to speak, are daily losing their strength (for it is a fact that a Sikh of the 
fine old type can with difficulty be found), not because they are no more engaged in wars and 
battles, but because most of them, being ignorant and illiterate, contract habits of drinking and 
other vices. 

Such a state of things is found in villages, many of which do not possess a single man living 
in them who can read or write. 

This throws more light on the workings of the Department for the last twenty-eight years, 
that those who pay extra revenue for the support of that Department should become rude, while 
those (in cities and towns) who pay nothing like educational cess enjoy all the benefits of that 
taxation, and hold the tax-payers in lowest estimation. 

But we regret to see that some of our countrymen, being misled by some Bengalis, have 
raised a voice that Hindi aud Deva-Nagari characters may be introduced into the Punjab. 
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Now, it is very well known, even to those persons who have made such application that 
Hindi is not the language of the people. 

Hindi or Urdu is spoken in localities surrounding Delhi, or in the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces. Hindi and Urdu are one, so far as concerns their grammatical forms; but they differ in 
this, that Urdu has got more of Arabic or Persian words and is written in the Persian charac¬ 
ters ; whereas Hindi has got more of Sanskrit words and is written in Deva-Nagari characters. 
But the language of this country is different from them both, both grammatically and in the 
vocabulary of words. 

It is a language in which Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Turki, and (now) English words are 
found, therefore Punjabi is a composite language. The advocators of Urdu try to show 
that it (Urdu) is spoken all over the country, and is understood by every sort of people. But 
this is not true. 

Of course, Urdu is the court language, and therefore it is used in court writings. But 
in family circles, market multitudes, and among the Punjabis wherever they meet'or speak to 
one another, Punjabi is spoken. Urdu is limited to such places where it becomes necessary 
to make use of it; but it is nowhere used where no one can understand it. A friend can write 
a letter in Urdu to his friend if the latter understands it; but he cannot do so, or speak Urdu 
if he (the latter) is ignorant of that language. Hence Urdu stands in the same position now 
as Persian did in the Moghul period; but as Persian could not become the language of the 
people, although it received great encouragement during several centuries, so it cannot be hoped 
that Urdu would ever be. 

It is remarkable that Urdu could make very little effect upon Punjabi, although it (Urdu) 
has lost much of its force since introduced into the Punjab, for the Urdu used in this country is 
a Punjabi Urdu, and seldom liked by Hindustanis; and it is hoped that after some time it (Urdu) 
will merge in Punjabi. The bulk of Arabic or Persian words that fills that language 
(Urdu) has rendered it too much difficult for Punjabi students at the very threshold of their 
studies. 

It may be remarked here that the Arabic or Persian words found in Punjabi are such that 
have become too familiar to the people, and are therefore Punjabonised Arabic or Persian words; 
but words of these languages found in Urdu are too difficult, and quite new and unintelligible 
for a student of primary education. 

But Urdu is not difficult for a beginner only, for we see that its difficulty is felt by the 
students of middle school examinations, and also by them who appear in the Entrance since a 
great number of them fail in these examinations in this subject. 

Besides the language, the characters (Persian) in which it is written present no little 
trouble to a beginner. 

These characters are insufficient, but redundant and their vowels few and ambiguous for use. 

Thus a student cannot write salamat with the letter suad ; nor sub a A with 

the letter sin u“ ; nor salil with the letter sin or suad but se o. Now all these three, 
sin, suad and se correspond to one letter sa (or sasa) in Punjabi or S in English, and so he 
can write those three words in Punjabi with letter sa without feeling any difficulty. Likewise, 
it can be shown that on account of the deficiency of vowels in Urdu, great difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in pronouncing words exactly ( vide the table showing the comparison of alphabets). 

But unfortunately there is another difficulty which renders it as a sort of mysterious 
writing. 

The Shakasta, or broken handwriting, has made Urdu a language of gods, that can be read 
as many ways as any may like. 

Since its adoption in the courts, the poor villagers feel greatest trouble in understanding 
what is going on in or against his favour before a Judge, when proceedings are read, or discus¬ 
sion in that language (Urdu) takes place. 

Had there been Punjabi language in the courts, the poor man would have never ventured 
to risk loss of money in paying to the pleaders or other agencies, and he may have preferred to 
plead himself ; but since he finds that the language of the court is such as to puzzle him more 
than to make him understand his proceedings, he is obliged to spend money and to hire other 
people, who can speak or use that tongue, to plead in his behalf. He himself stands by them 
as a spectator or a stranger. 

As stated before, Hindi is nothing but Urdu in only another form; but Hindi is more difficult 
than Urdu. The reason of this is that, on account of the prevalence of Urdu in the courts and 
schools, the educated at least understand that language (Urdu more easily than they can Hindi). 

Hindi has never been brought in use for the primary education even of the indigenous 
schools (with rare exception) in the province, for it is filled with such difficult and obsolete 
Sanskrit words that cannot be easily understood by a student of elementary schools. 

As it is obvious to all that Hindi is more difficult than Punjabi, and Hindi is not the lan¬ 
guage of the people, the originators of the memorials in favor of Hindi have contrived to use the 
word “ l kasha ”, which means dialect (that is, any dialect), and thus under the disguise of this 
word they could succeed to get more signatures than they otherwise would have. 

Again, they tell us that if the language (which they term “ bhdshd ”) of this country be 
written^in Deva-Nagari characters, it is called Hindi, and if in Gurmukhi characters it is called 
Punjabi. It is the same thing, as we may say that, if English is written in Persian character 
it is called Persian, and if in Deva-Nagari character, it is called Sanskrit. 

They try to prove that Punjabi is a dialect of Hindi, which they here mean a language 
common to whole of India; thus, the definitions which they give of Hindi are many. 

Sometimes they wish Hindi for Upper India (as far as Behar) only, and sometimes for 
India itself. 

Punjab. 142 
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If Hindi were adopted as a medium for primary education, the people of the country 
would be obliged to apply for Urdu (if they are told that Punjabi is not to be taught), for 
their sons would have to experience greater amount of trouble in learning Hindi than they can 
do in Punjabi. 

Deva-Nagari characters are as much difficult for a beginner as Persian ones are, and in 
some respects more. 

In almost all provinces of India different and separate alphabets have been invented, 
which answer more to the purpose and wants of the inhabitants of those provinces respectively, 
than Deva-Nagari can do; otherwise, there would never have existed Bengali, Uriya, Gujarathi, 
Punjabi and other characters. Deva-Nagari characters are most useful for the study of Sanskrit, 
for they were intended for that language, but they cannot be said to be of much use for Punjabi 
or Gujarathi. 

It is observed that the use of these characters (having some minor exceptional eases) is 
confined more to the Brahmans than to any other class of the people. 

Most of the Khetris are shop-keepers, and they use Lunde characters. Some of these 
Khetris are munshis and employes, and therefore they learn Urdu-Persian, or English. Hence it 
can be shown that with rare exceptions, the Deva-Nagari characters are not used by any class of 
people but Brahmans. 

The adoption of Lunde character by Hindus is another proof of the difficulty of the 
Deva-Nagari for Brahmans or Khetris who open shops, use Lunde and never use Deva-Nagari. 
The Lunde characters have, like Persian ones, three vowels only, which render them very much 
puzzling in reading and difficult in use. 

But whatever characters they use, the language they write is Punjabi. Brahmans write 
Punjabi in Deva-Nagari characters, shop-keepers write Punjabi in Lunde characters, and Muham¬ 
madans write Punjabi in Persian characters for the religious books of the Muhammadans that 
are in Punjabi, but that are written in Persian characters. 

On all other occasions the Punjabi characters are used by the people. There are hundreds 
of hooks on different subjects that are composed by Brahmans, Khetris or Muhammadans which 
are in the Punjabi characters, and the proof of this statement can be easily seen in the book¬ 
sellers’ shops. 

Punjabi is used all over the province, in Derajat (Bunnu, Kohat, &e.) in several places of 
Sindh (for it is heard that there is a Punjabi press at Karachi, and there are also Dharmsalas in 
many places) and in other provinces of India where Granth is opened or taught. 

The Punjabi characters are simplest of all other characters and require fewer strokes thari 
Deva-Nagari. They are clearer in writing and understanding thau Persian ones, and are as it 
hereditary characters of this province. 

But we regret to see that this (Punjabi) simple language and these Gurmukhi) simple 
characters could receive little encouragement from the department which is called after the name 
of the Punjab, although Punjabi is totally excluded, we can hardly get any book in Punjabi or 
any atlas even of the country itself in Punjabi from the depot of the department, and therefore, 
as this poor language was not received with favour, the primary education could make very 
slow progress in the Punjab. 

We recapitulate our statements thus— 

I. —Some satisfactory arrangements may be made to give primary or elementary and 

moral instruction to the Sikhs (either by making it compulsory for some of 
them that live in villages, are so rude as to never learn anything if they are 
not obliged to do so) as to raise most of thbm up from the level of ignorance 
and improve their morals. 

II. —The educational system may be entrusted to a body that may discharge its function 

with impartiality and care, or it may be amalgamated with such other depart¬ 
ment that is more trustworthy; and, in our humble opinion, this can be done 
by making over its arrangement to the Punjab University. 

III. —Punjabi and its simple (Gurmukhi) characters may be made a medium of instruc¬ 

tion up to the end of secondary education. 

IV. —The study of Lunde may be encouraged for mercantile class, by making them 

branches of the Punjabi schools, and commercial treaties may be taught to such 
people. 

V. —Practical, industrial, and agricultural instruction may be also imparted to make 

education useful. 

VI. —The system of the primary education may be so based in future as to enable even 

villagers (if they like) or students of village or lower school classes to reach 
secondary school, or (to get) University, education. 

Signed by— 

SRI GURU SING SABHA. 


Lahore: 


The 8th July 1882 . 


Translation of a Memorial ( vernacular ) from certain Lambardars of Ludhiana 
District, to the Honourable W, W, Hunter, LL.D,, C.I.E., President of 
the Education Commission, 

We, the village heads (lambardars) and landholders (zamindars) of Ludhiana District, 
humbly pray that the Government will be kind to us. 
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We beg that our children may be taught Gurmukhi, which is the language of the people. 
In two years they can learn it. First they should learn to recite prayers, then to keep ac¬ 
counts, to write letters, go manage their household affairs. They should also learn to read books 
on agriculture : how to use canal water, how to tend cattle, and other matters of daily use. If 
they are taught these things, they will not all go seeking employment as munshis. They will 
earn their livelihood by their own proper business. In our villages Punjabi is the dialect, and 
Gurmukhi the character in which it is written. Both are easy to learn. Afterwards they 
may learn English, Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic if they please, but first children should be 
taught their own language. When a boy has learnt Urdu, he goes about seeking for a place, 
and is of no use to his parents, and generally finds no employment after all. 

There are schools for Gurmukhi in every village, but it is sad that there are no useful 
books. If we get such books printed and taught in our schools, it will be a great boon to us, 
and even females will begin to learn. 

We have a right to demand this, because we pay one per cent, for education. Sanskrit 
books and modern science, such as chemistry, botany, &c., should be translated into Gurmukhi, 
for now such books do not; exist. 

Signed by— 

DAYAL SINGH, Lambardar. 

MUL SINGH, - 

NATH A SINGH, Lambardar. 

MAHTAB, ditto. 

KHANA, ditto. 

And signed or sealed by upwards of 100 others. 


Similar memorial to the above from 60 residents of Gurdaspur. 


Translation of Memorial from the Anjuman of Hazara, dated Abbottabdd, the 
25th May 1882, to Mb. C. Pearson, M.A., Member of the Education 

Commission for the Eunjab. 

We, the undersigned, humbly represent that Urdu is not the religious language of any 
sect, as some persons belonging to the Eastern Provinces have represented. This language has 
grown up from the intercourse of Hindus and Mussalmans and has become the national lan¬ 
guage of the Punjab. Since it is the desire of our beloved Government that the various 
sections of the community should dwell in peace and unity, we desire that the Urdu language 
may be retained in our education, whereby our posterity will consider themselves one 
nation. 

2. The official class in the Punjab, the residents of the great towns, and those who have 
dealings with Government speak Urdu. Though some of them cannot write Urdu correctly, 
they can always understand it. The rest of the population speak Punjabi, which differs in 
almost every district. 

3. The Muhammadan Kings did not cause the Urdu language to be adopted. Under 
the Moghuls and the Sikhs the language of the offices was Persian. The last King of Delhi 
indeed wrote Urdu poetry; but the Urdu language has grown up entirely under British rule, 
and its progress has been so favoured by circumstances that it has arrived at its present pre¬ 
eminence. It cannot be consistent with political wisdom to abolish a language which has been 
established with so much pains. 

Signed by— 

RAJA JAHANDAD, KHAN BAHADUR, 

Gnkkar Chief, President of the Anjuman of Hazara. 

NAJAF ALI, 

Head Master, District School, Vice-President. 

JALAL-UD-DIN. 

Deputy Inspector of Police, Secretary. 

GHULAM MUHI-UD-DIN, 

Forest Dep>artment, Joint Secretary. 

S. P. BHUTTACHARJEE, 

Department of Public Works. 

DAS RAM, Native Doctor, fyc., Sfc., Sfc. 

Signed by 21 Members of the Anjuman of 
Hazara and 71 others. More than one-half 
of the signatories are Mussalmans. 
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Memorial ( vernacular ) from, certain residents of Amritsar District, to the 
Honourable W. W. Hunter, LLD., C.I.E., President of the Education 
Commission. 

(Abstract Translation.) 

We much, regret to hear that certain persons have submitted a memorial to the Education 
Commission in favour of Hindi instead of Urdu as a medium for primary education. This 
Hindi seems to include the Panjabi dialects and various languages derived from Sanskrit. 
There is no one language of this kind, and no literature. 

In the North-Western Provinces it has been found necessary to adopt Urdu as the lan¬ 
guage of the courts. In the Punjab, where the proportion of Muhammadans is so much 
larger, it is still more necessary to have Urdu. 

The Hindi language, which is called Urdu when written in the Persian character, is gener¬ 
ally understood. It is commonly spoken in the neighbourhood, and generally understood over 
the whole Punjab. No complaints have hitherto been made. It is now said that Urdu is speci¬ 
ally a language for Muhammadans, but this is a mistake. It is commonly used by all classes. 
The success of the Education Department is due to the use of Urdu. Finally in the world 
not only languages change, but also manners and customs. Urdij has taken its place in the 
world. Lately the publisher of a Hindi newspaper at Lahore was obliged to give it a Persian 
name because people could not understand the Sanskrit name which he had chosen. 

Signed by— 

ZAHUR SHAH, 

Secretary of the Society Muawanai-i- Urdu, 
On behalf of 10,258 persons, including 450 
Hindus and several Christians. 


Memorial of inhabitants of Daska, Sialkot District ( Punjab), to the Honour¬ 
able W. W. Hunter, LLD., C.I.E., President of the Education Com¬ 
mission, Simla. 

Sheweth, —We, the inhabitants of Sialkot District, most gratefully offer our cordial 
thanks to the Government for the interest it takes in our education, and for appointing with 
that object a Commission to which people of every province may freely communicate their 
views on things concerning that subject. 

In this country, in which people of different sects and religions live, who differ very 
much in thoughts and customs from one another, in such a country to introduce one common 
system of education suitable for the demands of all, is a task most difficult—nay, impossible. 
But the system which our benign Government has already introduced works so well, that it 
is considered the best possible for the wants and capacities of the people of this province. 

We are very sorry to hear that through the instigation of a few Bengalis, some of our 
unexperienced youths have objected to the present system of imparting instruction in primary 
and middle schools through the medium of Urdu, and have prayed you to recommend the 
introduction of either Punjabi or Hindi written in Deva-Nagari character instead. 

Thinking of the innumerable difficulties and inconveniences that will in all probability 
result from any such change, we, as loyal subjects of British Government, consider it our duty 
to express to you our firm conviction in this matter with our reasons of holding such opinions. 
We admit that no country can thrive without improvements in its language, and that the 
desire of some people to introduce their own language into the regular school course as a 
medium of instruction is natural. But in endeavouring to satisfy this craving, if we fail to 
take into consideration all the pro and con's of the circumstances that exist, we make a serious 
blunder. Were one of the dialects of the Punjab so extensive and exhaustive in its vocabu¬ 
lary as to be capable of forming the proper medium of learning sciences, we would gladly wish 
our children instructed in that language. 

Is there any Punjabi who does not like to have all the Western sciences in his own 
language ? 

Is there any Punjabi who does not wish Hamilton and Mill’s philosophy taught in his 
own vernacular? 

But alas! this desire of ours is but a dream, the realisation of which is impossible. 
Without the loan and assistance of words from the Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit languages, 
no dialect of the Punjab can even adequately meet the requirements of primary education. 
Our wise and experienced Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Aitehison, refused the request of 
the Guru Singh Sabha to sanction the proposal of instructing the sons of Sikhs through the 
medium of the Punjabi language, saying that without Urdu they could not reach the standard 
of secondary and higher education, and would be thus deprived of good literature. Inasmuch 
as the Urdu language is composed of words from different languages, it is therefore a growing 
language, and new words that are introduced into it from other languages do not sound 
strange, as in Arabic, English and Sanskrit words sound foreign. Suck a usage is practicable 
only when one language is a branch of another from which words are borrowed; for exam¬ 
ple, in English, Latin, Greek and French words do not sound strange; they cannot be easily 
distinguished as foreign words without the aid of the lexicon. Urdu is a composite language; 
it easily admits words of other languages in its dictionary. When we do not find adequate 
words in Urdu to express our thoughts, we borrow expressions from other languages. Some 
English words are so nicely ingrafted into it that only those who know English can tell 
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tlieir origin. Rut with Hindi this is not the case j its formation is such that in it words of 
Sanskrit derivation only can be used properly. 

If in Hindi, Persian, Arabic and English words be introduced, as in Urdu, it will then 
lose its purity and assume that aspect which we observe in Urdu, which is formed by the 
mutual intercourse of Hindus, Persians, Afghans, and Turks in India. By that exchange of 
thoughts which took place between the Aryans and non-Aryans, the Prakrit Bhasha after 
many fluctuations and metamorphoses assumed that form which is now called Urdu. Urdu 
is an easily acquired and intelligible language. When any stranger comes to India he at 
first expresses his thought.) in Urdu. It has been often observed that when a native of 
Kashmir enters the Punjab or India, he speaks in this easy language, although it is in no way 
allied to his mother-tongue. Bhasha and Punjabi, which have some affinity and relation to his 
vernacular, he can only converse in after many years’ learning. When any Punjabi youth 
wishes to express excited feelings and dignified thoughts, he invokes Urdu for the loan of 
appropriate expressions. The assertion that the village people of the Punjab do not understand 
Urdu is quite untrue and absurd. We see judicial officers, vakils, and mukhtars all convers¬ 
ing with parties in suits, who are illiterate, ignorant people, in Urdu, which they understand 
so perfectly, that they even comprehend the meanings of legal expressions. The Urdu 
language has such peculiarities that without any national and religious prejudices in it, it has 
become the lingua-franea of the Hindus of the Punjab and India. In order to resuscitate 
the bhasha, which is peculiar to a certain class of people, and is now dead and forgotten, to 
discard and abandon the use of that language which is common, living, and progressive, is 
tantamount to persuading fhe Government to show countenance to one particular nation and 
sect, which is quite averse <o the principles of the Government. By encouraging the improve¬ 
ment of the vernaculars of Punjab, not only that friendship and connection which exists 
between the people of the two adjoining provinces, Punjab and North-Western Provinces, 
will decay, but national feeling in the Punjab will also suffer by the cultivation of so many 
different dialects in one province, in every part of which disunion will take place between 
Hindus and Mussulmans, who have been hitherto living as brothers. We fear the results 
of such disunion will be very dangerous. 

We therefore most earnestly solicit from you the favour of taking this petition into your 
kind consideration, so that cur country and our nation may be ever thankful to you for your 
wise benevolence. 

(Signed) DAULAT RAM, 

Mun$if y Dasha, 

„ AHMAD-ULLA, 

„ MOKHAM-UD-DIN, . 

Head Teacher, Middle School, Dasha, 
„ RAMCHAND, 

Assistant Master, Dasha. 

And thirty other signatorise. 


Abstract of Memorial of the Popular Language Advocate Committee of Delhi, 
in favour of the use of Urdu in the courts and in schools. 

The general purpose of the memorial is supported by 9,718 autograph signatures. 

The arguments used iu the statement submitted by the Secretary are to the following effect:— 

The agitation of the Hindus in favour of Hindi bhasha has resulted from opposition to 
claims put forward by the Muhammadans of Bengal, and is not founded on reason. On the 
other hand, Urdu in the Punjab has made for itself* a position in literature which has not been 
attained by any other form of the vernacular. Urdu is quite as much, (if not more so), the 
vernacular of the province as Hindi. The difference is one of written character. It may be 
allowed that there are some advantages and some disadvantages attending the use of either 
the Persian or the Nagari character, but, on the whole, the Persian character is preferable. If 
it were not so, either Nagari rr Gurmukhi would have been adopted by the Sikhs when they 
ruled in the Punjab. 


Memorial of Mussulmans and some Hindus of Dera Ismail Khan, Punjab 
to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, LL.H., C.I.E., President of the 
Education Commission. 

[Abstract.] 

This memorial in favour of retaining Urdu as the medium of primary instruction is 
supported by 2,204 signatures. In these days certain Hindus have petitioned to have Urdu and 
Persian abolished as the language of the courts and as the medium of education, and to have 
Hindi bhasha substituted. 

This change would be very injurious, especially in the Punjab, where Urdu has been in 
use for many generations, and has become the vernacular of the people. The adoption of 
Hindi bhasha would cause strife between Hindus and Mussulmans, who have hitherto been 
united in respect to education. Unfortunately of late there have been serious quarrels 
Punjib. 143 
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between Hindus and Mussulmans in certain places, and tins is the reason why so many peti¬ 
tions have been submitted in favour of Hindi and Gurmukhi. But it has been seen that 
hitherto schools, in which Hindi and Gurmukhi have been taught, have not flourished, and 
there are few good books in these languages, so that the excitement about them is not of a 
permanent nature. The Hindus themselves would find reason to regret it if their request 
were granted. However there can be no objection to their starting schools of their own as 
you, Sir, have suggested to them in several speeches. So many memorials have been submitted 
that we need say no more. 

Signed by— 

QAZI ABDULLAH, 

Son of Qazi Jiur Muhammad of I)era Ismail Khan. 

And 2/20T signatures. 


Memorial from certain Residents of Gujranwala, Punjab. 

Whereas a Commission has been appointed by Government for enquiring into the circum¬ 
stances of education in India, and whereas certain ill-advised persons wish to introduce Hindi 
Bhasha in place of Urdu into the schools of the Punjeb, we think it our duty to bring the real 
state of the case to the notice of our just Government. 

First, it is agreed that owing to successive revolutions there has been no fixed and perma¬ 
nent language in India, but Urdu has grown up so as to he a kind of universal language, and 
has been accepted by all classes. After due enquiry the British Government decided that Urdu 
was the language most commonly understood throughout Northern India, and accordingly chose 
it to be the language of the courts. This is the ease also in Native States, excepting a few in 
which Persian is used. 

Those who wish to introduce Hindi Bhasha would destroy the knowledge of Arabic, 
Persian, and the Eastern sciences, which are contained in these languages. This would be a 
very retrograde policy. 

Hindi Bhasha in fact is a dead language, while all modern progress is reflected in Urdu. 
We believe that a memorial which was sent up from this district in favour of Hindi Bhasha, 
was largely signed by persons who supposed that it was for the extension of English education. 

For all these reasons we earnestly pray that Hindi Bhasha may never be patronised by the 
Government, and we are sure that its adoption would militate against the future progress of the 
country. 

Signed by— 

IIAZA ALI, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

And 1,800 other gentlemen. 


Petition from the Anjuman Akhwan-us-Safa, Gtijaraih. 

Your petitioners belong to a society that includes Muhammadans and many educated 
Hindus, and that being informed that the Hindus of Lahore, at the instigation of a few 
Bengalis, have approached your Commission with an address, in which it is set forth that 
Bhasha should be read in schools to the exclusion of Urdu, desire to show that the introduction 
of Bhasha and exclusion of Urdu would be an unmitigated calamity productive of no good, and 
would be injurious and detrimental, not only to the interests of the people of this country, but 
also to the interests of the Government. 

Your petitioners, w'ith all deference, desire to put before you the following reasons of this 
view :— 

1. Urdu, being the resultant of the languages of the successive conquering races that entered 
India with the language originally spoken in various parts of the country, is a language found 
without respect of race or religion; and ou account of its being so widely known and so exten¬ 
sively used throughout Hindustan, the Government adopted it in the courts of law' and offices 
of business as the best medium of communication. Moreover, to show that Urdu is the most 
suitable as the medium of communication between the widely separated races of India, your 
petitioners would call your attention to the fact that in Hindu States, with a few exceptions— 
e.g., Kashmir, in wffiich Persian is used,—Urdu is the language of the court. 

2. Urdu is not the language of one race as Bhasha is, and to make it (Bhasha) the lan¬ 
guage of India, and to obliterate the footprints of the races that from time to time overran 
India and still reside within her borders, w’ould savour of violence and even of injustice to 
them. Time is the best preparation for, and the only safe means of, introducing a language ; 
and to set aside a tongue that has been long in use and introduce one that is obsolete, and that, 
with the exception of a few Brahmans, nobody understands, in the hope of its being generally 
acceptable, would be to attempt what has never yet been done w r jth success. . 

3. Seeing that Arabic and Persian are taught merely as a means to the acquisition of 
Urdu, the setting aside of Urdu would bring about total ignorance of these languages, with the 
loss of the rich treasure of Western knowledge that has been with great care and labour amassed 
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in Urdu. Besides, in Urdu itself such a rich store of literature and knowledge has been pro¬ 
duced since some past generations as to form an important acquisition. Consequently, if 
Urdu be abolished, this valuable stock will be totally lost to coming generations, and many a 
poetical and literary perfor mance, which has shed so much lustre upon the modern native genius, 
will be lost to the memory and veneration of posterity. 

4. The Pracharini Sabha of Lahore allows that Bhasha has not a copious vocabulary ; and 
seeing that this is so, how is it possible to introduce it as a means of expressing the technical 
terms of science and art, and of discriminating the shades of refined thought with the precision 
that has been attained by means of Urdu ? 

If it should be said "that technical terms, &c. maybe introduced into Bhaslia from other 
languages, it is respectfully pointed out the result would be the Urdu which we now have. 

5. The letters j <3 and some others do not exist in Bhasha, and such words as 

gharib, khabar,fanq, zor, qabu, would be pronounced garib, kkabar, pharilc, jor, kdbv,, and thus 
the original pronunciation would be lost, and in a short time it would be impossible to trace the 
words to their roots. 

6. English bears the same relation to the languages of Scotland, Devonshire, and York¬ 
shire, as Urdu does to Punjabi; while Bhasha bears the same relation to Urdu as Saxon bears 
to the present cultivated, refined English; and as is also the opinion of Raja Shiv Parshad, 
C.S.I., formerly Inspector of Schools North-Western Provinces, and Member of the Governor 
General’s Council, to revive Bhaslia in the Punjab would be as difficult as to revive Saxon in 
Scotland, and more so, for the people of Scotland are more united in manners, customs, and re¬ 
ligion than the people of Hindustan. To ask why Punjabi is not the medium of instruction in 
the Punjab, being the language of the country, would be much the same as to ask why in 
Scotland the language of Scotland is not the medium of education. 

The objection to the use of Urdu that the common people of the Punjab do not understand 
it is not valid ; for a Punjabi to say he did not understand Urdu law books, &e., and therefore 
would not have Urdu taught, would be much as if a Scotch wagoner should say he did not 
understand English literature and law, and therefore would not have English taught. 

The work of the Government is at present carried on in U rdu, and this fact ought to be 
enough to set aside all objections to Urdu as the common language of the Pnnjdb 

7. The objection has been pressed that the vowel points are omittel in writing Urdu, and 
that the omission leads to errors in pronunciation, and that such words as he, ki, kai, are not 
distinguishable; but this a mistake, for in the Urdu school-books that have been lately publish¬ 
ed by the Government, these words are differently written, and so distinguishable. The same 
objection may be brought against Bhashd, e. g., the difficulty of writing rdrd, and the difficul¬ 
ty of some compound letters, that none can either write or read but the most learned of the 
pandits. In English even this difficulty occurs. It is overcome only by practice. 

8. The writing of Bhasha takes up more time, and when written it occupies more space 
than Urdu does; so much so that a writer of Urdu will in a given time write twice as much as 
the writer of Bhasha, and : n half the space. It is certainly an easy matter to learn to write 
Bhasha, but although tin learning to write Urdu occupies more time, the time lost is amply 
compensated for by the facility and expedition with which it is ever afterwards written, where¬ 
as the writing of Bhasha a; ways remains a tedious process. 

9. To show that it is impossible to introduce Bhasha in place of Urdu, your petitioners 
beg to state that the Maharaja of Kashmir, although himself a Hindu, has failed to introduce 
Bhasha in Kashmir as the anguge of the courts. He has for the last twenty years been en¬ 
deavouring to make his officers set aside Persian and take to Bhasha; but his efforts have been 
unavailing, although he has used many and singular means to bring about this end, 

10. The people of Behar have petitioned the Government to restore Urdu, which in an 
evil moment, at the instigation of the Bengalis, they successfully petitioned the Government 
to discard. They find that their work is passing into the hands of strangers, and that Bhasha, 
instead of being a blessing, is an unmitigated evil. 

11. To discard Urdu, which is a highly developed, refined and cultivated language, and 

take to the barbarous and inelegant Bhasha, would be like leaving the fertile plains and 
civilised people of Hindustan, and betaking oneself to the wilds of Afghanistan, there to 
merely exist in hunger and barbarous ignorance. _ ... 

12. Your petitioners, in conclusion, earnestly implore you not to bring this calamity on 
them and on their children, viz., the loss of the language and traditions of their fathers, and 
the bringing in of an alien congue; while there is a language in use that provides for all the 
races of India, all which they desire to preserve. Your petitioners leave the issue in your 
hands confident that the rights of all will be preserved, and injustice done to none; and in 
this confidence they subscribe themselves your most humble servants. 

Signed by— 

ABDUL KASIM, 

plead Arabic and Persian Teacher, 

Government School , Gnjarath, 

SHAIK FAZL KARIM, 

Secretary to the Awjtiman, 

And the rest of the members of the Anjuman Akhwan-us-Safa. 
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P.S .—It is important to notice that the Anjuman has herewith annexed an Urdu 
petition for the maintenance of Urdu put forth by the people of the district, which is subscrib¬ 
ed by nearly 3,000 persons of the thinking part of the district, which number indiscriminately 
includes Muhammadans as well as Hindus and Christians. The substance of the Urdu memo¬ 
rial is the same as that of the petition of the Anjuman. It is -hoped that due weight 
will be given to this spontaneous outburst of public opinion as indicated by the vernacular 
petition. 

Note by the Honoceablb W. W. Htjnteb, LL.D,, C.I.E., President of the 'Education, Commission, on the 

Urdu Arzdashat, or memorial, above referred to, 

I have examined this Urdu memorial. The number of signatures exceed 2,000. The first man who signs is 
“ Shaik Fazl Karim, mukhtiyar of the subordinate Courts, Punjab.” This is the same gentleman who writes 
the foregoing English memorial as Secretary to the Anjuman-i-Akwan-us-Safa, Gujarith. The other principal 
signatories are teachers in the district school of Gujardth, or persons employed in the district offices and courts. 
Two of the most important of them in signing give their reasons above their signatures. Thus, the Head 
Clerk of the District Office writes: “ I would advocate the maintenance of Urdu for the Punjdb, being a court 
language, which was determined by the Punjdb Government after enquiry, discussion, aud deliberation in 
in A.D. 1863. It ought to be maintained in preference to Bhdshd. Punjab Government letter No. 95 of 10th 
February 1863 may be inspected in respect to Urdu.” Another gentleman in signing makes the following 
remark:—-“I think that since Urdu is indisputably the dialect spoken and best understood by the majority 
of the inhabitants of India, it should be encouraged in preference to any other dialect.” 

With some exceptions the signatories are almost entirely Muhammadans, many of whom attach their seals. 
Of the exceptions several are Hindus or Europeans employed in Government offices, schools, or about the courts. 
The proportion of unofficial signatures, not Muhammadan, is very small. 


Supplementary Memorial of the Anjuman-i-Akhwan-us-Safa, Gujarath, to 
the Honourable W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission. 

Very recently we, the undersigned memorialists of Anjuman-i-Akhwan-us-Safa, Gujarath, 
had the honour of approaching the Education Commission under your Presidentship, with an 
address respecting Urdu not being abolished as the general language of the country. We regret 
to say that when we drew up our memorial in favour of Urdu, we were to a great extent ignorant 
of the pernicious and gratuitious arguments which are urged by that small section of educated 
Hindus who advocate the setting aside of Urdu upon the ground of its being the only 
obstacle to the general and useful diffusion of primary education among the lower classes. As, 
in our humble opinion, there are many glaringly false assumptions and much obscuring of facts in 
the Hindu memorial, from which most pernicious arguments proceed and obviously ruinous conclu¬ 
sions are derived, we, the undersigned, having the welfare of society in view, think it our duty 
to protest strongly against them, and to humbly beg your permission to lay before the Commis¬ 
sion over which you preside, the following representations against what has been urged by the 
opposite party in this particular point. 

In the first place, it has been averred that the reason why the elementary education has made 
no progress in the country is, that it is imparted through the medium of Urdu andjPersian languages 
and Persian characters. In support of this assertion arguments are brought to show that Urdu is 
no language of the mass of the people, and that Persian characters are a plague forcibly imposed 
upon the country by the Government. We beg pardon of our Hindu memorialists to say that it 
is altogether an insincere conclusion totally unsupported by facts. It has been strangely re¬ 
marked that Urdu is a language which is understood by a very small number of people, and is 
spoken by a still smaller number, the common tongue being something very different. This 
pretended fact is explained by saying that only those persons use Urdu who understand the 
Persian and Arabic languages. Your humble memorialists, however, consider this reasoning as 
fallacious, inasmuch as it is altogether based upon strong one-sidedness of views and party feeling. 
They most humbly beg leave to say that the arguments which are vigorously brought to bear' 
upon Urdu, touch not the Urdu which is the most generally diffused language of this and other 
parts of India, but strike at the Urdu which is the idol of the Hindu memorialists'’own imagina¬ 
tion. How can the said memorialists believe that a language which is used only by the smallest 
portion of the community can have any pretension whatever to being called a language at all, and 
its pretensions be so far accepted as to be recognised by Government. But the fact is that 
according to them Urdu means nothing beyond the use of Persian and Arabic words, which 
they abhor, in speech and writing. This, however, is far from what Urdu really is. Really 
Urdu is the same Hindi of ancient times, gradually changed into the modern form and 
affected by some foreign elements taken from Persian, Arabic, and even English; and although 
the Hindi stock predominates and forms the groundwork of Urdu, yet the assimilation of Persian 
and Arabic words is no less complete. Indeed, this is so much so that they are in many 
instances absolutely indispensable, and cannot be done away with without creating a blank in 
the language, for instance, mez (table), hirst (chair), dawat (inkstand,), qalarn (pen), 
jaJtdz (ship), sanduq (box), &c., &e., all being either Persian or Arabic. Such words are 
very numerous and are in constant use of Muhammadans and Hindus, literate and illiterate 
alike, not even the females being excepted. In fact, they have no substitutes whatever in the 
language, the most prejudiced pandits being unable to avoid them. Their want can only be 
supplied by bringing completely alien words from Sanskrit, which is long since a dead lan¬ 
guage, possessing no claim whatever to be used as a modern one. Moreover, the idioms of the 
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modern language of Urdu are altogether new and different from those of old Hindi, many of 
them being also borrowed from Persian, Arabic, and even English languages. Thus, a language 
so heterogeneously constituted, yet forming a complete whole, is what we understand by Urdu, 
and this composite language, your humble memorialists emphatically declare, is the general lan¬ 
guage of the most parts of India. The language of Punjab is likewise Urdu with certain 
dialectic modifications (called Punjabi) which, however, makes no difference. The words borrowed 
from Persian, Arabic, &c., are used much more by Punjabis than by Hindustanis. From these 
remarks it will appear that there now exists nowhere that Hindi which was in use many centuries 
ago. The Hindu memorialists, when they make Hindi the common language of India, either 
mistake Urdu, in which Persian and Arabic words must necessarily occur, for Hindi, or want 
to revive old Hindi, which is a dead language of India, in order to rid themselves of the 
profaning (as they think) presence of Arabic and Persian words. Most probably this last is 
the case, because it is a fact proved by experience that the most educated are the most preju¬ 
diced of Hindus. But if: this really be so, they are no more entitled to be heard than some 
Muhammadans, if they were to clamour for the recognition of Persian or Arabic as their ver¬ 
nacular. Urdu, as explained above, is the established and recognised language of India Proper, 
the Punjab, and other parts of India. It lias acquired great refinement and development from 
the creation of a rich literature, and by the appearance of works of law, science, and arts into 
it. The technical terms have, no doubt, been borrowed from Arabic, Persian, English and 
even Sanskrit, because they have come to be the parent languages of Urdu, in the same 
manner as English is indebted for the like assistance to Greek, Latin, German, &c. It would be 
as irrational to call Urdu on this account an alien language, as to say that English is not English 
because of the words of foreign element, which it is compelled to make use of in order to 
express scientific terms sind ideas. This is a necessity which cannot be helped in the case 
of all nations and races whose civilisation and mental cultivation was borrowed from their 
more advanced contempor iries. Take, for instance, the cases of English and Persian languages. 
The ancient people which spoke them were much behind in civilisation to those who at the 
time used Latin and Arabic. Consequently; when the former were subdued by the latter, or 
they otherwise came into contact with each other, necessity and example led to the adoption 
of more refined and elevated ideas by the less advanced people. And as it was impossible to 
express those elevated thoughts through the scanty stock of words of their native tongue, it 
resulted in borrowing a large number of foreign words and phrases. The case is exactly iden¬ 
tical with Urdu. Oid H indi, at the time of the Muhammadan conquest, was positively less 
refined and less capable ol expressing more advanced habits of thoughts introduced by Muham¬ 
madans. Customs and manners altogether new to the land were introduced by the conquerors, 
and in the most parts adopted by the conquered. This led equally to the corresponding adoption 
of Persian and Arabic words to express various thoughts about them. By the coming of British 
rule into India another epoch was created for Urdu. A greater number of highly developed 
sciences was introduced together with the study of law. Such abstract sciences as Euclid, Algebra 
and Logic, it was found impossible to teach through the medium of pure Hindi. Consequently, 
acting upon the former precedent, recourse was to be had to the Arabic and Persian languages. 
Exactly the same course was followed in the case of law. The works of law which have gained 
so general currency among the masses of the people cannot do without Persian and Arabic 
words, because it will be impossible to obtain that delicately fine and concise expression of 
thought which is so peculiar to law by means of pure Hindi. The generality of common people 
now understand and use with great familiarity the various terms and definition of Indian 
Penal Code for instance. If Indian Penal Code be even transliterated into Hindi the same 
technicalities must be made use of, which shows how deep have the Persian and Arabic words 
entered into the composition of common language of India. 

As to the introduction of Hindi characters in common use, it is unwarrantable, unjust, and 
ruinous. Because to express most commonly elevated thoughts Persian and Arabic words are 
indispensable and consequently are made use of without exception, of course by persons who are 
capable of such thoughts, and not by the illiterate. If these are to be written in other charac¬ 
ters than Persian their pronunciation will be spoilt, their origin and etymology, and therefore 
their precise import will be altogether lost. 1 

The Persian charact ers have come to be appropriated to Urdu, which has been accepted by 
posterity, consequently they must continue as they are. The alleged objection against them as 
to their incapability to express precise pronunciation is not so strong as it is represented to be. 
In all languages oral pronunciation does differ to a certain extent from what the written letters 
would convey. If Hindi characters are the most scientific in the world, and this be a sufficient 
reason for their adoption, why should not they be recommended for all languages, as well as 
Urdu. The ridiculous confusion of Hindi renders in interpreting Hindi writing is a fact patent 
to all except to the prejudiced and prepossessed. If the scheme proposed by Hindu memorialists 
for introducing Hindi characters in courts and offices be unhappily sanctioned, it will utterly 
and most shamefully fail in practice. The principal reason for this is that the mode of writing 
is very clumsy, embarrassing, and tedious. It occupies several times greater space than Persian, 
and is inconsistent with rapid writing, which is so essential to the work of offices and courts. 

Owing to their faulty premises, the Hindu memorialists have come to another singularly 
wrong conclusion. Upon the principle that Urdu is nowhere ihe spoken language of the people, 
and yet somehow or otlier.it has come to be associated with Muhammadans (a fact not explained 

1 The letters fe, qdf, zal, ze 9 khe, zoad> toae, gain, &e., have no existence in Hindi, consequent!y words Zarur 
JFaidah , Qharib , &e., must be mispronounced, Jarur , Phaidah , Qarib . It is impossible to arrive at a correct pronuncia¬ 
tion without the alphabet peculiarly adapted to the language. 

Punjab. 
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by them), they propose that in the 15 districts of the Punjab beyond the Sutlej, including 
Delhi and most other parts of India Proper, which are the cradle and birth-place of Urdu, 
Urdu should be banished from the schools and courts of law, and Hindi substituted in its 
place, because these districts contain greater number of Hindu population than of Muhamma¬ 
dans, while in the more North-Western parts of Punjab, it should be suffered to remain, the 
number of Muhammadans here being greater than that of the Hindus. This suggestion is too 
absurd to merit any discussion; its absurdity is sufficiently apparent in the face of the broad 
facts which we have mentioned, with respect to Urdu being the most general language of 
Upper India, irrespective of race or religion. 

Finally, we cannot but add that the proposals embodied in the Hindu memorial for the 
introduction of Hindi language and Deva-Nagari characters in courts and schools are nothing 
but promptings of religious and party prejudices, injuriously calculated to encourage unneces¬ 
sary antagonism between Hindus and Mussalmans. Because it is a fact which should never be 
ignored that Muhammadans will never accept Hindi characters to the removal of Persian ones, 
and to the destruction of all the traditions of their race and religion. That Muhammadans of 
certain occupations prefer Hindi characters is another misrepresentation of Hindu memorialists. 
Because if a few illiterate Muhammadans sometimes make use of Hindi characters in keeping 
accounts of merchandise, they do so of sheer necessity and owing to their ignorance of Persian 
characters. At some other place the Hindu memorialists say that their learned pandits pine 
away in neglect because of the Persian characters. But this constitutes no sufficient reason 
why the majority of poor Muhammadans should be discarded from the offices and posts of 
Government and deprived of the means of earning their livelihood in order to make way for 
Hindi-writing Hindus, which no doubt is the ultimate end aimed at by the Hindi clamourers. 
These last considerations alone, we trust, will lead our wise and benevolent Government to reject 
the views urged by a very small number of persons 1 whose clear perception appears to_ have 
been obscured by strong religious partiality. Now, it is easy to see that the imputation against 
Urdu of its being a hindrance to education is groundless, when it is clearly shown that it is the 
language in common use of the people of the country. There are probably such causes which 
tend to obstruct the free and useful diffusion of education among the masses, but they are more 
to be found in the faulty arrangement of subjects of study at different stages of instruction, 
and the poverty of the agricultural classes of the Punjab than in anything else. In conclusion, 
your humble memorialists earnestly implore your Commission not to decide the question of 
supersession of Urdu too hastily, which is so revolting to all rational minds and fraught with 
many unsupportable evils. 

Signed by— 

MAULYI FAZUL IIOSSAIN, 

And 500 other gentlemen. 

Memorial in favour of Urdu from the Anjuman llimayat; Urdu and other 
residents of Gardaspar District , to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, LL.D., 
C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

We, residents of Gurdaspur, regret to hear that certain Hindus and Bengalis have address¬ 
ed you in favour of the use of Hindi Bhasha instead of Urdu in primary education. We 
humbly represent that the following inconveniences will result from the adoption of Hindi: 

1. Hindi Bhasha does not represent the vernacular of the Punjab so well as Urdu, because 
of the influence of the Mussalman conquest. 

2. The dialects of the Punjab are numerous. They differ as much from Hindi as the par¬ 
tisans of Hindi say they do from Urdu. 

3. There is no Punjabi literature. As soon as an attempt is made to write literary Pun¬ 
jabi it becomes Urdu. 

4. The people of the .Punjab do not understand Brij Bhasha at all. It is full of Sanskrit 
words, which they do not know. 

5. This agitation is entirely the result of religious feelings. 

6. Urdu is not a religious language. It may be described as the language of religious 
neutrality. 

7. All kinds of business are transacted through the medium of Urdu. 

8. The Deva-Nagari alphabet is not commonly used in the Punjab at all. The system of 
writing used by shop-keepers is not sufficiently exact and complete for general use. 

We therefore humbly request that you will retain Urdu as the general language for the 
use of schools. 

Signed by— 

ZAHUB HUSAIN SAYAD, 

President of the Society, Gurdaspur. 

The signatures are 1,927 Muhammadans. 

325 Hindus. 


2,252 


1 We say very small number ; more properly we ought to say only a few persons who possess sufficient worldly 
influence to command the apparent support of the names. The real opinion of the majority of Hindus, we believe, is 
not very much opposed to views herein put forth. 
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Memorial from certain inhabitants of Jhelum District. 

We, residents of Jhelum District, humbly thank the Government for the appointment of 
a Commission to enquire i.ito the state of education in India. 

We regret very much to hear that certain Hindus of Lahore, being persuaded by Bengalis 
who do not well understand Urdu, have presented a memorial in favour of Hindi Bhasha in 
the Nagari character being taught in schools instead of Urdu. 

These persons have not clearly explained what this Hindi Bhasha is. According to their 
description it is sometimes the Punjabi dialect, sometimes Brij Bhashd, and sometimes a kind 
of Sanskrit; so that, for various reasons, many people have signed the memorial through a mis¬ 
understanding. We humbly beg to represent that there are many local dialects, and none are 
sufficient for literary purp >ses. 

You, Sir, are well ;.ware that Hindi Bhasha is spoken neither in towns nor villages, and 
that the people neither wish for it, nor understand it. Only religious prejudice is at the root 
of the matter. 

Although Urdu is not the vernacular all over the Punjab, still it is very generally so; and 
for the upper classes and professional men it is the language of the country. 

Even petty shopkeepers and others of the lower classes use Urdu in transacting their busi¬ 
ness with strangers, and ia the courts. No complaint is ever heard on the subjeet. 

Under an impartial Government like that which now exists, such a language as Urdu, 
which is not a class-language, is especially suitable. But Hindi Bhasha is a class-language, 
and will not be acceptable to other sections of the community, which in the Punjab form a 
large majority. 

Besides, we think t lat the Urdu alphabet is, for practical purposes, a better one than the 
N&gari, because it has letters for all the sounds. 

We beg to observe, also, that in Native States, which are quite independent in this matter, 
tlrdu and Persian arc used for all official business. 

In conclusion, we Lope that you will use your influence to have this question decided in 
accordance with the views which we have stated. 

Signed by— 

SAYYID BARKAT A LI SHAH, 

Judicial Assistant Commissioner , 

And 200 other gentlemen. 


Identical memorial from inhabitants of Hushiarpur, with about 50 signatures. 

Identical memorial from inhabitants of Subathu, with about 50 signatures. 

Identical memorial from inhabitants of Pasrur tahsil, with about [75 signatures, chiefly 
Hindus. 


Memorial from certain residents of Karnal District, Punjab. 

We are very grateful to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress for the advantages of the educa¬ 
tion which we enjoy under her rule. 

In a country like lrdia, in which the people are divided into nations and creeds, the adop¬ 
tion by the Government of a language which is not a class-language is deserving of all praise. 
The only language of this kind is Urdu. This language was not made by the order of any 
Government, but it has grown up of itself, and contains words belonging to all the different 
languages of which it is composed. 

Nearly all the newspapers published in the Punjab are written in Urdu. Urdu news¬ 
papers are circulated in all other parts of India to some extent, and the language is understood 
everywhere between Pesl.awur, Calcutta, and Aden. If any language is universal throughout 
the Indian Empire, it is certainly Urdu. 

Certain ill-advised persons want to teach Hindi Bhasha and Gurmuklii in primary schools. 
This is a very retrograde policy. In our district of Karn&l and its neighbourhood, Urdu may 
be called the mother-tongue, and it can easily be understood beyond the Sutlej, although we 
cannot understand their iialect. 

As regards the written character no one objects, to Persian, whereas any other cha¬ 
racter would excite religious prejudices. People in business also would dislike any change. 

For the purposes of education Urdu is very suitable, as it contains words from many 
languages; whereas Hindi Bhasha represents Sanskrit only. There is an extensive Urdu 
literature which would be wasted if Hindi Bhasha were adopted. On the North-West Frontier 
there would be a danger of political complications. As many memorials on this subject have 
been already submitted, we need not give further reasons, and we only appeal to the judgment 
of such distinguished persons as Lord Lawrence, Sir Robert Egerton, and Sir Charles 
Aitchison. 

Signed by— 

NAWAB MUHAMMAD SHAMSHER ALI KHAN, 

And about 300 other gentlemen. 
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Translation of a Memorial from the Anjuman-i-Hamlardi Is lamia, Lahore, 
the Muhammadan public, and some Hindus of the Punjab. 

We, the Members of the Anjaman-i-Hamdardi Islamia of Lahore, the representatives of 
the Muhammadan public, and certain Hindus, offer our thanks to Government for bestowing' 
attention upon education, and for the opportunity now given to the public for making sugges¬ 
tions. First, the Commission should enquire whether the language which is taught in schools 
is the most suitable dialect for that purpose. Some Bengalis and Hindus have represented to 
Government by means of a memorial that Hindi Bhasha should take the place of Urdu in 
schools, meaning not the colloquial dialects of the Punjab, but such a language as the pandits 
use in scientific and religious discussions. 

The Urdu language has of late years become so widely spread that the common people all 
over the country use it in conversation with Hindustanis and Europeans, whereas Hindi Bhasha 
is understood only by pandits. 1 The real language of the Punjab was Punjabi, but for some 
time Urdu has taken its place. 

If Bhasha were taught instead of Urdu, it would necessarily become the language of the 
courts. This is the object of the first paragraph of the memorial in favour of Bhasha. Such 
a measure would be most unpopular, and would cause much inconvenience. In illustration of 
this argument, we may refer to what happened when Persian was changed for Urdu in 
Government offices in the year 1837, and again in 1864, when the vernacular was adopted, 
instead of Urdu in Behar. Many Hindus and Mussalmans were dismissed for incompetence, 
and the people were discontented. A resolution for substituting Hindi for Urdu in the courts 
would cause the greatest distress amongst the Muhammadans. 

It is not true, as is said, that Muhammadans can easily learn Hindi. There would be no 
objection to teaching the various dialects of Punjabi in primary schools, but no universal 
Punjabi dialect can be chosen. Therefore it is better to retain Urdu as the medium of 
education. 

Signe.d by— 

9,963 gentlemen. 


Representative Memorial from, Residents of Lahore in favour of Urdu, to 
the Honourable W. W. Hunter, LL.D., C.I.E., President of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission. 

We, the undersigned Hindus, ^Muhammadans, and Christians, resident in Lahore, beg to 
submit the following representation for the consideration of the Education Commission. 

We feel very thankful to Government for its having taken up special measures for diffus¬ 
ing education among the masses. In a country like ours, inhabited by people of different 
sects and creeds, and separated from one another by their manners and customs, it is, we are 
aware, extremely difficult for Government to lay the foundation of education for the masses 
upon such principles as shall give satisfaction to every party, and we thank our Government, 
that the system of education which it has established is so just, popular, and suited to our 
province. 

We regret extremely to see (when the question of mass education has been laken up by 
the Government of India, by appointing a Commission under your able Presidentship, and 
when there is every opportunity given to us to show our real grievances and express the real 
defects and shortcomings of the educational system) that some young inexperienced Hindus 
of our province, actuated by religious prejudices and sectarian views, should have sent a 
number of memorials from the various stations of the Punjab to the effect that the vernacular 
recognised and taught in this province, that is Urdu or Hindustani, is not a proper medium 
of instruction, and that either the local dialects or Hindi (which they have confounded) 
written in the Deva-Nagari character, should be substituted in its place. 

2. It would not be out of place to state that the real movers of this agitation are some 
Bengalis. It is natural that these gentlemen should concur in depreciating the Urdu lan¬ 
guage and the Persian character, as these cannot be learned so easily by them as the Hindi 
language and the Deva-Nagari character, and they are, therefore, practically excluded from 
holding any important post in this province, where a knowledge of Urdu is imperative. 
These Bengalis, by appealing to the religious and national feelings of some young Hindus, 
and by pointing out that Urdu and its present character are relics of those conquerors who 
were, in their estimation, oppressors for centuries, have been successful in gathering a party 
of young men around them who are chiefly the members of the local Arya and Brahmo 
Samajes, and do not in any sense represent the Hindu community. The Tribune and a petty 
little paper called the Reformer, the sole advocates of this agitation, are both conducted by 
Bengalis. These young men, by making the question a religious one, and by preaching a 
kind of crusade against the Urdu language and its character in inflammatory lectures and 
speeches, have done a great deal of mischief in sowing discord among the inhabitants of this 
province. 

3. Your memorialists, both Hindus and Muhammadans, not entering upon the consider¬ 
ation of this question in any religious or sectarian spirit, would beg to represent their views on 
the subject through this humble memorial, and trust it may .meet with a favourable consider¬ 
ation at your hanhs. 

4. In the tract of the country now called the Punjab, there are spoken several different 
dialects. In the districts of Delhi, Gurgaon, His ar, Bohtak, Sirsa, Karnal and Amballa. 
the vernacular of the people is Urdu. In the districts of Ludhiana, Jullundur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, &c., a language is spoken called by the vague name of Punjabi. In the mountainous 
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districts of the Punjab, we cannot make ourselves understood except through the Pahari dialect, 
which is very different from the other dialects of the Punjabi, and varies itself in every range 
of hills. In the Frontier Districts, Pushtu is the spoken language of the people, while Multani 
is used in and round the neighbourhood of the town from which it takes its name. Besides 
these, there are many other 1 dialects, e.g., Majhi, Pothwari, Dhanni, Ghebi, Gojar, &c., &c., 
spoken in the Punjab, and the name Punjabi, as a generic name, is given to every one of them 
except Urdu, though there is no reason why Urdu should not also be called Punjabi, as its 
very birth-place lies in thao province. No one of these numerous dialects is sufficiently rich in 
its vocabulary to be made the medium of instruction or easily understood in all parts of the 
province. But Urdu is not confined to any particular locality. In seven districts, we have 
already stated, it is the vernacular of the people. In the rest of the Punjab it is spoken and 
understood in every town along with the local dialect. By the recognition of Urdu as the 
vernacular of the province m courts, schools, and other institutions, and by the daily increas¬ 
ing intercourse with othe:' parts of India due to the opening of railways, the language of the 
Punjab Proper is now in a state of transition between Urdu and Punjabi. In the rural 
portions of the province Urdu is not generally spoken, but is understood tolerably well on 
account of its being the court language and the language of the towns; and as civilisation 
progresses, we shall find the use of the town language increasing, while the use of the lan¬ 
guages now spoken in the villages will undoubtedly diminish. To foster the latter languages 
seems to us therefore a movement directly contrary to our scheme of civilisation and to the 
inevitable progress of events. 

5. As true well-wishers of our country, not actuated by any religious or sectarian pre¬ 
judices, we cannot but view with most sincere regret and displeasure a project for encouraging 
in this province a number of vernaculars in place of (as at present) one useful language which 
will, and must, become day by day more popular and more widely used. Will not, we would 
respectfully suggest, this retrograde policy have a tendency, if adopted, to seriously check our 
advancement in civilisation, and is not the pseudo-patriotic zeal of its advocates to be, therefore, 
deeply deplored ? 

6. That for very many years to come no one single language can possibly be the com¬ 
mon vernacular of the whole of India we must distinctly deny; but we assert that we do 
already possess in Urdu a language which is a medium of communication all over the country, 
and the recognised vernacular of a greater portion thereof, and which will eventually become 
that of the whole of it. 

This statement, besides its being a patent fact, is corroborated by a glance at the follow¬ 
ing figures:— 

The total number of newspapers in this country published in Urdu is more than a 
hundred: and no one vernacular, or even several of them put together, can lay claim to such 
numbers as this. The papt rs published in the Bengali, Madrasi, Mahratti, Gujarathi, &c., are cir¬ 
culated only in those parts of India in which these languages are recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment ; but the circulation of Urdu papers is not confined to any particular part of the country. 
About one-third of these papers stated above are published in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, 
where Urdu is not the vernacular and is not patronised by the Government—a fact which is 
sufficient to prove that Urdu, and not Hindi, is the lingua-franca of the whole of India. 
Again, the language which is so boldly, though not, we think, upon any authority, said by the 
advocates of Hindi to be the lingua-franca of the country, has only thirteen (13) papers 
printed in its character, the majority of which are published in nothing more than Urdu 
written in the Deva-Nagari character. 

7. In the opinion of your humble memorialists most of the fallacies iuvolved in the state¬ 
ments of the anti-Urdu party are due to their misunderstanding and misrepresenting the nature 
of Urdu and Hindi, respectively. We will, with your permission, endeavour briefly to explain 
these two terms :— 

(a) Urdu .—It took its birth from the contact of Hindus and Muhammadans, and the 
mingling of their respective languages, in the same way as has been the case with 
other languages in similar circumstances. As a great revolution was effected at the 
time of Aryan immigration, and different dialects of Prakrit took their rise, so by 
the Muhammadan conquest of India those dialects again did undergo a similar 
change. The Muhammadans, while speaking the language of this country, 
naturally introduced many words of their own. They also brought with them 
many articles and ideas which were quite foreign to the people of this country, and 
for which their original names were retained. These words again were sometimes 
slightly changed by the people to fit them according to their own pronunciation 
and accent. This gave birth to a composite language named Urdu. The gram¬ 
mar, the structure, the inflections, the particles and verbs remained mostly Hindi, 
but a great number of the nouns and some particles were borrowed from the Persian, 
This language is, therefore, nothing but the Hindi of Pirthvi Raj’s time changed 
by the lapse! of seven centuries, and gradually adapted to the use of the mixed 
population of Hindus and Muhammadans. This mixed language, without the 
least encoumgement being given to it by the Moghul Emperors, as was wrongly 
asserted in the memorial of “ the Bhasha Pracharini Sabha, Lahore,” gradually 
became the spoken and literary language of Upper India. In the memorial of the 
anti-Urdu party it is called both “artificial” and “foreign;” but we cannot 
admit that the use of these words is here justifiable. If we can call any language 
in any sense “ natural,” then surely Urdu, which has grown up spontaneously and 
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within our historical memory, ij the best entitled to the designation. Urdu bears 
a great resemblance to the modern English. As the latter has been formed by the 
mixture of Latin, French, Greek, and other elements with the Saxon, so the former 
has been formed by a mixture of Arabic, Persian, and other elements with the 
classical Hindi or Braj Bhasha; and as pure Saxon is now a dead language to the 
people of England, so is the classical Hindi a perfectly dead language to the 
people of this country, although both of these languages were spoken in their re¬ 
spective homes a few centuries back. “ Or as the Saxon survives, with compara¬ 
tively little foreign admixture, in the remote parts of certain counties, and suffices 
there for the simple wants of the peasants; so too, in India, dialects of Hindi 
survive, and suffice for the rude agriculturist, which would be perfectly inadequate 
for the purposes of civilised life. Again, as in England, the dialect differs with 
every county, and the Yorkshireman and the Northumbrian are unintelligible to 
the men of Kent or Cornwall, and the broad Doric of Ayrshire is foreign to both;— 
so in India the dialect differs in every district of a province, and the inhabitants 
of the Punjab would be unintelligible in Behar, unless adopting the Urdu which is 
the lingva-franca of both provinces/'’ To call Urdu a foreign language is therefore 
as absurd as to say that modern English is foreign to England. Has Urdu been 
imported to India from Arabia, Persia, or Central Asia ? Certainly not. It is a 
natural product of our country, though some of its original elements were foreign, 
as were those of the modern English. To call a thing produced by nature 
‘ artificial ’ and to call that which has grown up and developed in a country 
‘foreign’ to it are, we submit, unpardonable abuses of terms, and have their 
origin, we think, in the prejudices of those using them. 

[b) Hindi .—This word is used in two different senses:— 

Firstly .—The language of Upper India before the Muhammadan conquest, and a 
century or two after it, as preserved in the writings of Chand, Tulsi Das, 
and Sur Das, and imitated in modern productions of various pandits— 
as in the Veda Bhash of Pandit Daya Nand Saraswati, is called Hindi, 
but should more appropriately be called “ classical Hindi.” This language 
is confined to books only, and has ceased to be spoken by the people for 
three or four centuries, A few learned pandits of the schools of Benares 
and Nuddea may write or speak in it with as little effect on the language 
of the people as they may in Sanskrit or any dead language. This Hindi 
is never at present spoken by the people in any part of the country, but 
is only used by some pandits when arguing with one another on religious 
questions, philosophical problems, &c. It contains some of the religious 
books of the Hindus, and is held by them in very much the same respect 
as Arabic is by the Muhammadans. This language has now as little 
claim to be the vernacular of the people of this country as pure Saxon 
has to be the vernacular of Great Britain. This classical Hindi some of 
our Hindu young men are trying to revive, and wish to see it once more 
the language of the country, but in their religious zeal they ignore the 
circumstances under which it has gradually developed into the modern 
Urdu. 

Secondly .—The word Hindi is used as a generic name for all those different uncouth 
dialects of Urdu which are spoken by the rural portions of the population 
of Hindustan Proper in districts far from cities, towns, markets, camps 
and courts. The dialects differ in their vocabulary and pronunciation in 
almost every district and differ from the refined Urdu in having been 
comparatively less affected by the Arabic and Persian words on account of 
having little opportunity, or still less necessity, for borrowing from these 
languages. These dialects are called indefinitely by the name “ Hindi ” 
or “ Bhasha,” which is as vague as the word “ dialect ” itself. These in¬ 
numerable dialects cannot be used in the areas in which they are respect¬ 
ively spoken even for the primary education without their vocabularies 
being very largely recruited from some other languages. If we borrow 
these words from Sanskrit, the language thus produced will be one or 
other form of the classical Hindi, the language of Tulsi-Kirta Bamayana 
and of the Yeda Bhash, which is not spoken now-a-days in any part of 
the country and will be unintelligible alike to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages, Hindus and Muhammadans : and if we add these words 
from Urdu then we shall have a hundred different varieties of Urdu 
instead of (as at present) one. In the Punjab Proper, where the majority 
of the people are Muhummadans, these words would be naturally supplied 
from the Arabic and Persian sources, and thus we should only arrive at 
other forms of Urdu after wasting so much time and energy. 

8. Under these circumstances it is hardly necessary to say that tire language of Upper 
India, whether called by the name of Urdu or Hindustani, is a language which has grown up 
out of a combination of historical and natural influences which cannot now be ignored. The 
lingua-franca, of Northern India is composed of a mixture of Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian and 
Arabic words. In cities, towns, markets, courts and camps, the Persian and Arabic elements 
predominate, while in the out-of-way parts of the country, distant from these civilising in- 
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nuences, me rural portion u me people speak dialects in wlncn mnai preuominaies; dot me 
spoken language of a country is, we would maintain, that used in its towns and cities, and not 
the dialects used in distant rural tracts; and as the effect of civilisation becomes more and 
more apparent, as we have already observed, the truth of this statement will be more and more 
easily seen by the spread of the town language and consequent restriction of that of the rural 
districts. Judged by this standard, the language of Upper India cannot be said to be any one 
of the dialects in use in rural districts, nor even the classical Hindi of the Ramayana and the 
Veda Bhash, which is no longer used in common speech, but it is that language which 
is called Urdu or Hindustani, whether it be written in the Roman, Persian, or any other 
character. 

9. Your memorialists have thus far, they trust, proved that Hindi can in no sense be 
called the vernacular of this province, for it is, in one sense, only the language of Hindustan 
Proper as spoken live hundred years ago, and in another nothing but Urdu in the form in 
which that language is spoken in the rural districts. Thus, it is a great mistake, we think, to 
make any distinction between the rural dialects of Upper India and Urdu as languages. 

10. We cannot but admire the statesmanlike foresight and the paternal affection and 
love which Lord Lawrence felt for the people of our province. This he shewed in deciding 
that Urdu, and not the uncouth dialects of the Punjab Proper, should be recognised as the 
vernacular of this province. The decision was not an arbitrary, partial, nor hasty one, as a 
few self-interested Bengalis and some of our over-zealous young Punjabis would have us 
believe. Lord Lawrence, in his report of the Administration of the Punjab for the years 
(1854-56), pointed out the progress which Urdu had even at that time made, rapidly 
spreading among all the ranks and becoming, as he said, “ more than a lingua-franca.” 
He also referred to the peculiar facilities which the Punjab presented for the simplification 
of language. Among the facilities referred to were, in our humble opinion, the alliance 
and similarity of structure which the dialects of the Punjab bore to Urdu. The province 
of the Punjab being nearer to the countries of the Muhammadan conquerors than the 
rest of India, and being one of their first conquests, came naturally to borrow more words 
from the language of the conquerors than any other province of India. No rural dialects in 
India contain so great an element of Persian and Arabic as do those of the Punjab. The 
popular stories of Sassi Pin nil, Hir Ranjha, Sohni Mahinwal, and other national poems of our 
province, some of which were written hundreds of j^ears ago, bear testimony to our assertion. 
The same combination of natural and historical influences has given rise to Urdu and to the 

* dialects of the Punjab, the only difference being that Urdu came into existence from the 

contact of the Persian with the Hindi dialects, while the modern Punjabi sprang from the 

contact of the Persian with the old Punjabi dialects: we may therefore assert that the 
Punjabi dialects are more allied to Urdu than to any other vernacular of India. 

The address of the Guru Singh Sahha, the National Association of the Sikhs, presented 
to Sir Charles Aitchison, shows in what light Hindi is considered by a large section of the 
Hindus themselves, not speaking of the Muhammadans who are universally averse to its 
introduction, and who form the majority in the province. 

11. The fate of the Hindi schools in the districts of Kangra and Gurgaon,—where 

it was considered at first that the Hindi language (or at least the Deva-Nagari character) 
was the proper medium of instruction, and that, if it were introduced, it would induce parents 
to send their children to the sehools,is sufficient to prove that Hindi is not looked upon 

by the people of the Punjab as their vernacular. Some classes, of course, such as the 

Brahmans, whose profession is to assist the people in the performance of their religious cere¬ 
monies, and to explain to them their religious doctrines, form an exception ; but it is not a 
part of the educational p )licy of the Government to consider th & religions training of the 
children in its schools, and the use of Hindi by the Brahmans, is, therefore, no argument for its 
introduction into Government institutions. 

12. There was another even stronger reason which induced Lord Lawrence to recognise 
Urdu language as the vernacular of the province. His Honour fully knew the beneficial effect 
which the teaching and study of Urdu had produced in the older possessions of the Govern¬ 
ment, and realised the fact that if it were developed in the Punjab also, it would aid in the 
task of civilising the people and rendering our province prosperous; and we are, therefore, 
rejoiced to acknowledge that all the expectations of that benevolent statesman have been 
realised to the full. 

13. The statement that education given through the medium of the “ mother-tongue ” 
is most efficient and useful, is plausible enough, but we think that the word “ mother-tongue ” 
should not be taken in too confined a sense. Our own experience shows that the instruction 
given through the medium of a cultivated language and one closely allied to the local dialects 
(and which we may call in a sense the vernacular of the province) is more efficient and useful 
than that given through the medium of these local dialects. Had the teaching of English 
been discouraged in Scotland, it is fair to suppose, that Scotchmen would not have come to 
the front in the battle of life in the remarkable way they have done; they would have fallen 
behind the age. 

The wonderful progress made by our province during the comparatively short period of 
twenty-seven years supports our assertion; while the slow progress in the education of the 
North-Western Provinces is largely due to the introduction of Hindi along with Urdu, 
the recognised vernacular of those provinces. This unexpected progress in the Punjab 
cannot be attributed to any other cause but the recognition of Urdu language as the 
vernacular of the province, though there are some counteracting causes such as the poverty 
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of the agricultural classes (who form the two-thirds of the whole population of this 
province) and the absence of the technical and practical education in the Government 
schools, which have not made these schools the object of so much attraction as they would 
otherwise have been. 

14. As to the popularity and usefulness of the Urdu language in the Punjab, this is best 
shown from the following facts :— 

(1) .—In all the Native States, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, Urdu, and not Hindi, 
has been recognised as the vernacular of the people. 

(2) .—Again almost all the popular religious books of the Hindus, such as the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, the Bhagvat, the Gita, and the various Purans, and also the Garanth 
Sahib, the sacred book of the Sikhs, have been beautifully translated into Urdu poetry and 
prose; while many others, retaining their original Hindi language, have been printed in the 
Persian character. 

(3) .—The number of Urdu-knowing Hindus in the Punjab is more than twice the 
number of Urdu-knowing Muhammadans, while the population of the former is far less than 
that of the latter. 

(4) .—Our assertion is further supported by Sir Charles Aitchison's reply to the address 
of the Guru Singh Sabha of Lahore. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, an objection has been raised on religious grounds by the 
Bhasha Pracharini Sabha. “ The Muhammadans,” they say, “have do religious prejudice 
against learning the character of the Hindus, as they have no prejudice against eating their 
food; but the more religious among the Hindus have prejudice against foreign characters.” 
Again, they have pointed out that the Native delegate sent by the Punjab Government, being a 
Muhammadan, cannot be expected to do justice to their cause. Whether this is a true represen¬ 
tation of facts, or merely a religious prejudice, we leave the Honourable Members of the Com¬ 
mission to decide. 

15. The tone of every memorial sent by Missionaries of the Bhasha Pracharini Sabha , Lahore, 
from the different stations of the Punjab, shows that they are so conscious of the weakness of the 
cause they advocate that they have to lay a great stress upon the change of character, because 
in this there is a great prospect of the Bengalis, the principal movers of this agitation, being 
able to make the Punjab another Bihar as far as official employment is concerned. 

16. The Persian character, in which Urdu and Punjabi (most commonly) are written is, 
we think, the only character suited to the genius of those languages. Other characters may 
be comparatively more or less perfect, but it is absurd to affirm that a character peculiar to any 
one language suits all other languages. The Deva-Nagari character, however perfect it may 
be for representing Sanskrit and classical Hindi , there is not the slightest doubt, is not at all 
suited to the languages, we speak at present, i.e., Urdu and modern Punjabi. More than a 
dozen sounds used in these languages, have not any symbols to represent them in the Deva- 
Nagari character. There are no symbols to express the sounds of khe, ze. gain, fe, qua/; 
nor is any distinction made between the kindred sounds of te, twe; se, sin, swacl ; ze, zal, 
zwe, zwad. 1 But to keep the etymology of our language, this distinction is as essential as 
that between c (hard), k and q ; c (soft) and s; s and z ; ph and/; g (soft) and j, ks and x 
in the English Alphabet. It is possible to find men who would call these letters redundant, 
but there is no doubt that the history and etymology of our mother-tongue would be irretriev¬ 
ably lost if this advice were to be followed. 

Raja Shiva Parshad, C.s.i., a great Oriental Scholar, in his Grammar writes:—“Are 
there pandits who could not wish to trace those words which they always speak, and can¬ 
not but speak, to their origin ? Would they explain Intiqdl as compounded of Ant and Kal, 
instead of deriving it from Naql; and Makhdum as made of Mulch and Burn instead of deriv¬ 
ing it from Khidmat ? Would they concur with a Punjabi who pronounced Matbal, instead of 
Matlab, and held it to mean the power of the mind from Mat and Bal. 

The Urdu Alphabet being composed of Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit Alphabets is more 
perfect than one of them. 

The same objection may' be raised against the introduction of the Deva-Nagari characters 
for Urdu which were raised against the phonetic spelling for the English language, and be¬ 
sides this the proper pronunciation of the words which distinguishes the cultivated from the 
vulgar would be totally lost. 

17. The Deva-Nagari character cannot be written with the same ease and rapidity, and in 
suoh a small space as the Urdu character can be, and is therefore, far inferior to the character 
in vogue both from practical and economical points of view. The Urdu character is the most 
suitable for courts and other business as it is written quickly, easily, and in a small space. 

18. The fact that the Deva-Nagari character is everywhere displaced by some more practi¬ 
cal one such as Sarrafi, Mahajani, Lunde or some other character in every branch of business, 
is sufficient to show that it is altogether unsuited to the daily wants of the people. 3 

19. The claims of the advocates of the Roman character, in this respect, are far more just 
and reasonable ; as we have no doubt that the Roman character, besides being unambiguous and 

1 “ It appears, then, that the Deva-Nagari alphabet may be represented with tolerable exactness [in the Persian 
character ; but the converse does not hold, as the Persi-Arabic alphabet has fourteen letters which have no exact counter¬ 
part in the Deva-Nagari.” —Db. Foebes. 

The same author spealiing about the plan adopted in this case to represent the letters in question says, “ It is by no 
means satifactory.”—{vide A. F, E. Hoernle, Baja Shiva Pakshad. c.s.i., and otheb authobitibs), 

s Its very name shows that it was intended for the use of Gods (the Eishis) . “It suggest its being, as it certain¬ 
ly is, a caligraphic or sacred writing.”—A. F. E. Hoeenie. 
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legible, is written with greater rapidity than the Nagari one, and the knowledge of the English 
letters can be of great practical use in many affairs of daily life. But the same difficulties sta¬ 
ted in three last sections lie in the way of introducing this character also. 

20. The rules made by the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to express the phono¬ 
logy of Urdu and adopted in the school-books lithographed under his direction, are sufficient 
guards against any ambiguity which may rise thi'ough the practice of not writing the diacri¬ 
tical points. These rules are being adopted by the Urdu papers also. 

21. The Deva-Nagari character is never used in our province except by a small number of 
Brahmans. The shop-keepers use Lunde, Sarrafi or Mahajani, and the Sikhs use Gurmukhi. 
But it is the Urdu character which is most commonly used by Hindus, Sikhs, Muhammadans 
and Native Christians. All the popular stories, poems, and songs in the Punjabi dialects, ex¬ 
cept a few religious books of the Sikhs, are written in the Urdu character. 

22. In a country inhabited by many different nations and sects, it is, we think, quite in¬ 
expedient to force the peculiar language of any one of them down the throats of all others. 
The best way to educate such a country, is, in our opinion, through a composite language. 
That Urdu is the composite language of this country admits of no doubt. It contains shares 
from the languages of every sect, and thus this language ought to give more satisfaction to the 
mixed population of Hindus and Muhammadans than any other language. 

23. In conclusion, we beg to state that in our opinion the system of primary education, 
as far as the medium of instruction is concerned, is based on the most sound, prudent, and im¬ 
partial principles, and that any change in favour of any particular sect or religion would be 
injurious to the progress of the education, civilisation, and prosperity of our province. 

Signed by— 

NARINDRA SING, President, 

MUMTAZ ALI, ■> 0 

PRABHU DYAL, J Secretaries. 

And 3,906 others. 


Extracts from Reports and Speeches referred to in the ‘preceding Memorial. 

The opinion of Lord Lawrence as expressed in one of his earliest Reports, 

“ The great and immediate object for attainment is the imparting of sound elementary knowledge, in the 
vernacular form. Let the mass of the people he taught the plain elements of our knowledge in their own lan¬ 
guage. This is the first thing, and this, it is hoped, can be done in the present age of translating. 

“ No pains will be spared to establish depots of vernacular books for the Punjab. The chief language to 
be used is the Urdu in the Persian character. The use of this tongue is rapidly spreading among all ranks, and 
is becoming more than a lingua franca. It is most fortunate that the Punjab presents such peculiar facilities 
for the simplification of language.” 


The remark made by Sib Robert Egeeton at the Annual Meeting of the Anjuman-i-Pimiab, held on the 

28th March 1882. 

“ ‘ Sir R. Egerton remarked that he had also received a copy of the Memorial in which the Memorialists 
wanted Hindi Bhdshd to supersede the other vernaculars. Babu Navina Chandra Rai explained that the Bhdshd 
Pracharini Sabh£ had used the term Hindi Bhashrf in the sense of the spoken language of the people of the 
Punjab written in Deva-Nifari characters. Sir R. Egerton replied that Hindi was different from the language 
of the people of the Punjab. Rai Mul Singh supported this statement, adding that Hindi was mure difficult 
than the dialect of the Punjab, called ‘ Punjabi.' " 


An extract from the Memorial of The Sikh National Association Lahore, presented to Sir Charles 

Aitchison on the 29th April 1882. 

“ We, representing the Sikh National Association (called the Sri Guru Singh Sabhd) Lahore, most humbly 
beg to represent on the part of the Sikh nation, that we heartily welcome Your Honour .... 

. “ Whilst we were thinking of proposing an easiest mode of instruction we were start led with 

the news that some of our countrymen have memorialised the Commission to introduce Hindi and Deva-Ndgari 
characters in the province; thus, instead of one difficulty which has hitherto prevented the people from making 
satisfactory progress, they are going to add another obstacle which is by no means less objectionable than the 
first. 

‘‘ We feel extremely grateful.to Your Honour’s illustrious predecessor, who, at the meeting of the Anjuman-i- 
Punjab, held on the 28th ultimo, was fully convinced that Punjabi and its Gurmukhi characters are quite 
different from Bhdsh£ and its Deva-Nagari characters.” 


Sib Chables Aitchison’s reply to the aforesaid Memorial. 

“ Gentlemen, —-Within the last few years primary education has taken a great stride in this province. 

“ In ten years the numbers attending elementary schools have increased about 35 per cent. 

“ In Government and aided primary schools, the proportion of Muhammadans is one to every 267 of the 
population; of the Hindus one to every 132; while of Sikhs it is one to every 117.” • 

“ I trust you will not think that I undervalue Punjdbi as the vehicle of elementary instruction, if I say that 
in this province, which possesses a, very mixed population, and in which' various dialects are spoken, it would be 
.impossible to organise our educational system upon the principle that each section or community is to be taught 
iu the dialect peculiar to it.” 

Punjab. 140 
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“ The general plan of education must of necessity be based upon Urdu. This I find to have been the opinion 
of the illustrious statesman who was the first Lieutenant-Governor of the province, whose memory is revered by 
all classes aud by whom the Sikhs were specially beloved. 

“ I think on consideration you will agree with me, that even in elementary schools, it would not be possible 
at the present day to substitute either Punjabi or Hindi for Urdu. Nor do I find any widely expressed desire for 
such a change. 

“ The Director of Public Instruction informs me that among the numerous applications he is constantly 
receiving for the establishment of new schools, he does not remember to have received one in which dissatisfac¬ 
tion was shown with the teaching of Urdu, or a desire expressed to substitute Punjabi for it. To exclude the 
children of the Sikhs from instruction in Urdu would be to place them under very serious disadvantages. 
Without a knowledge of Urdu it would be impossible for them to advance beyond the most elementary education, 
and to continue tlieir studies in the middle and high schools. They would be shut off from access to an excel¬ 
lent, large, and daily increasing literature, and they would be placed at a great disadvantage with their fellow- 
countrymen in the business of iife. 

“ I fear, Gentlemen, if I were to grant your request in this particular, I should confer on yon a very question¬ 
able boon, and one which the next generation would regret that I did not refuse. You must recognise the fact 
that the use, the growth, and the decay of the language depend on laws which are altogether beyond the control 
of Government, and on which the Government can exercise little, if any influence. To whatever cause we attrl 
bute it, there can be no doubt as to the fact that Urdu has practically become tne language of the educated 
classes—at least in the Punjab. I find, for example, that out of 33 vernacular newspapers published in the 
Punjab, 1 is in Persian, 1 is in Hindi, 1 in Punjabi, and the remaining 30, including those published in the 
Phulkian States, where, if anywhere, Punjabi should be appreciated, are all in Urdu.” 


Translation of Memorial from the Residents of Multan, 

We, the undersigned residents of Multan, beg to submit a statement of our opinions. 

We are in favour of encouraging the Urdu language in tlie Persian character. We have 
no doubt that instruction should be given in the mother-tongue of a people, and this is in the 
Punjab we believe to be Urdu, because it is generally understood. We are aware that certain 
persons, by the persuasions of some Bengalis, have got up a memorial in favour of Hindi 
Bhasha in the Deva-Nagari character. But their opinion is unsound, and it is likely that 
when they come to think it over they will themselves regret what they have done. 

It is, indeed, possible to say that the language of the Punjab is Punjabi, hut when we 
look into the matter we shall find that there is no such language at all, but only a variety of 
dialects. In the south-eastern districts of the Punjab territory Urdu is the mother-tougue. 
On the other side of the Sutlej we have Persian, Pushtu, Beluchi, Multani, Sindhi, Kashmiri, 
and the dialects of the Malwa and Majha, and we do not know which of these it is intended 
to select as the universal language which is to be written in the Deva-Nagari character. But 
if Hindi Bliasha means the dialect in which the priests recite their prayers and sermons, then we 
say that this is not at all the language of the people. There is, indeed, a real Hindi Bhasha, 
but it is not spoken in the Punjab; not one man in a thousand speaks it. Again, there would 
be danger of political complications, if Hindi Bhasha were substituted for Urdu on the North- 
Western Frontier. 

In the memorial of the Prachdrini Sabha it is argued that Hindi Bhasha is a more perfect 
language than Urdu, hut as the memorialists do not understand either of these two languages 
how can they judge ? We, on the contrary, think Urdu the more perfect language, and the 
written character is equally superior to the Nagri. 

We are persuaded that those who wish for Hindi Bhfisha have some other reason in their 
minds than practical utility, for, is it not plain that the rapid advance of the Punjab in 
moral and intellectual progress, in comparison with other provinces, is due to the cultivation of 
the Urdu language? The many of many experienced and distinguished European officers 
agrees with our own. 

Urdu has grown up by seeking words from every language with which it comes in contact. 
How could we go back 700 years and return to the old form of speech. 

We venture to say that all Mussalmans and 95 per cent, of Hindus are in favour of 
Urdu. 

The Muhammadans do not know a word of Hindi Bhasha, and therefore, by setting aside 
Urdu in its favour, they will be injured, while the Hindus will receive no benefit. It is said 
in the memorial of the Pracharini Sabha that the Hindus, for religious reasons, object to learn 
foreign languages; but this is a mistake. It does not appear that, till quite lately complaints 
were ever made by Hindus against teaching foreign languages, which they learn more readily 
than any other class. Finally, of what use will Hindi Bhasha be if it is taught. It is useful 
neither because of its literature, nor for business purposes. 

The Pracharini Sabha asserts that Urdu was forcibly introduced by the Muhammadan 
conquerors of the country. But they never used any compulsion at all. On the contrary, their 
official language was Persian, aud Urdu gained ground by its own merits. Also, it is worthy 
of mention that Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who was a thorough Punjabi, rtever thought of intro¬ 
ducing Hindi Bhasha, nor have any of the Native States made such an attempt to this 
day. 

Jn conclusion, we humbly beg that no change may be made in the present system. 

Signed by— 

RAHIM SHAH, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

President of the Urdu Society. 

And 5,713 others, 
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Memorial from the An jum an-i-Islamiaa at Wazirahad and from the Musul- 
man and most of the Hindu residents of that place , to the Honourable 
W. W. Hunteb, L.L.D., C.I.E., President of the Education Commission. 

Sheweth. —We, the residents of Wazirahad, offer our cordial thanks to Government for 
appointing a Commission to enquire into the working of our primary education. But hearing 
that, by the instigation of some Bengalis, a petition has been sent to you from Lahore, with a 
request that instruction should be given through the medium of Hindi in the Deva-Nagri 
character, we most deferentially beg to state that Hindi is not the language of any district of 
the Punjab, and we therefore do not desire its introduction. 

On enquiry, we have found that most of the people who signed that petition were led to 
understand that it was meant to favour the Punjabi language. 

We most respectfully beg to represent that in the Punjab the spoken language differs in 
form in every place, and that not one of these dialects is so extensive in its vocabulary as to 
become the proper medium of instruction. 

Urdu, which is written in the Persian character, has some affinity to each of these 
dialects, and is spoken and understood throughout the province. 

No complaint has been made as yet against Urdu as the court language. 

On the other hand, all zamindars have been heard talking in this language. 

As this language is the offspring of many languages, it cannot be regarded as the 
language of any particular sect or tribe, whereas Hindi is peculiar to a certain sect and religion, 
and religious feelings have been appealed to for the purpose of obtaining the signatures of 
people in its favour. When the Sikhs ruled in the Punjab, there were no restrictions as to the 
choice of the court language ; hut even then all official documents were kept in Persian, and the 
Hindus also have become so accustomed to Urdu that they do not wish at all to give it up now. 

Finally, we humbly pray that you will not be misled by unpatriotic persons to prefer 
Hindi as a medium of instruction. 


(Signed) KHAN BAHADUR RAJA FAKIRULLA KHAN, 

Honorary Magistrate, Jagirdar, and, President, 

Anjuman-i-Islamiya, Wazirbad; 

„ KAZI NISAR ALI, 

Member, Municipal Committee, and Secretary, 

Anjuman-i-Idamiya, Wazirahad; 

„ SIRDAR SUER BAZ KHAN, 

„ SIRDAR BAHADUR MIRZA ATAULIA KHAN 

Rasaldar Major, 10th Bengal Cavalry, 
„ MIRZA ZAFARULLA KHAN, 

Rais, Wazirahad, and Tutor to 

Nawab of Mamdot. 
And 700 other signatures. 


Letter from the Revd. John W. Youngson, Missionary of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, to the Honourable W. W. Hunter, L.L.D., C.I.E., President of 
the Education Commission, dated Gujarath 28th June 1882. 

I.have the honour to bring before you the efforts I have ineffectually made to obtain an 
increase of the Government grant-in-aid for the Scotch Mission School of Gujarath. Six years 
ago, when I took work in Gujarath, the number of boys attending school was 150, and expen¬ 
diture was about Rs. 150 a month. The Government was giving Rs. 50 a month as grant-in- 
atid. A year ago I applied for an increase of grant-in-aid on the plea that we had 350 boys 
attending school, and expected over 400, and our expenditure was about Rs. 260 a month. 

I pointed out to the Director, through the proper channel, viz., the Inspector, Mr. Pearson, 
that Rs. 50 was too small a grant for the Government to give, when we were expending 
Rs. 260 monthly, and that the mission was bearing a burden that it ought not to bear. I 
thought it was high time that the Government should bear its own proper share. 

I have up to this time had no answer from the Director of Public Instruction. 

He has, however, communicated with the present Inspector, Mr. Thomson, sending him 
the copy of his (the Director’s) remarks on my application—remarks to the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab. 

His remarks were to the effect, that as it was evident that the expenditure was being met 
by the income, (1) he did not think he could recommend the Government to give a larger grant 
but that if we wanted to increase our staff in any way, it might be taken into consideration. 

On this I wrote to the I nspector, stating that I wanted to make the staff more efficient, to 
add to the furniture of the school, &c., and intimated to him that I thought it very hard 
indeed that we should not be helped merely because we are not in debt. Government ought to 
fulfil its engagements. 
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We have at present 420 boys attending our school, which is a middle school. We expend 
Rs. 260 a month on it, and the grant is still Rs. 50 a month. In the Director’s remarks he 
intimated that the application might be renewed next year, which I presume is this. 

I have taken up your valuable time with this account, merely to let you know what the 
principle is on which the Director of Public Instruction does his work, take up his burden when 
his neighbour cannot bear it longer. 

Hadt we been encouraged to apply to the Government for help, they would have had an 
opportuniy to help us in building, for our accommodation is very limited. 


Resolution passed at a meeting of the Anjumamn-i-Punjab, held at the Senate 
Hall, Lahore, on the 10th June 1882. 

With reference to the Circular letter No. 320, dated 19th May 1882, from the President 
of the Education Commission, also Resolution of the Government cf India convening the 
Commission and questions to the witnesses put by that body (which have already been discussed 
and widely circulated in various vernaculars by the Anjuman-i-Punjab). 

Resolved. 1.—The Anjuman-i-Punjab, on behalf of itself, its branches and affiliated 
Hindu, Muhammadan, and Sikh Associations, in pursuance of the educational policy which it 
has endeavoured to carry out since 1865, hails the prospect of the official fulfilment of the 
Educational Despatch of 1854, as announced in the Resolution of the Government of India 
convening the present Education Commission, with satisfaction, and is prepared to give its 
assistance in carrying out this aim, so far as it may be in its power to do so, by encouraging 
the spirit of private educational enterprise among the various sections of the people of the 
Punjab. 

2. The society is of opinion that the time has arrived for placing the promotion and 
supervision of education under a popular Board, but with more extended powers than in 
Burmah, and points to the existence and past success of the Senate of the Punjab University 
College as affording the most ready means for effecting this most desirable object. The Uni¬ 
versity College is already by its Statutes and constitution the consulting body of Government 
in all matters of education, including even primary instruction and it is now hoped that in the 
elevation of the college to the status of a University, special care will be taken to strengthen 
that feature of its functions. 

3. There is no doubt that the body in question could relieve the Education Department of 
the task of examining its own work by undertaking the conduct of the middle school examina¬ 
tions by means of independent examiners and so graduate these examinations as to be the natural 
steps towards the Entrance and higher examinations which it already conducts. The educa¬ 
tional progress of the schools throughout the province being thus tested and encouraged by the 
proposed examinations of the Punjab University, which will offer an analogy to the middle 
examinations of the Universities of Oxfoid and Cambridge, whilst higher English, Vernacular 
and Oriental education will continue to be stimulated by scholarships to deserving students, 
and by the examination for degrees, titles, and diplomas. 

4. There only remains for consideration the question of the management and inspection of 
the schools in the Punjab. Adopting the principles of local self-government laid down by 
the Government of India, the Anjuman-i-Punjab consider that local committees, consisting of 
official and non-official European and Native members, can alone most efficiently keep up the 
interest of the local public in local institutions; that they alone can best know whether the 
teachers are pains-taking and lead a moral life, and whether the school buildings are suitable and 
are maintained in the proper sanitary condition. 

On the results of the University examination becoming known, the local committees 
will, therefore, be able to draw the sanctioned grants, through the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district, and to allot them in accordance both with these results and the condition of these 
schools, whether Government, aided or indigenous schools of the various communities, District 
Inspectors, to test the teaching in the schools and to report to the local committees at the 
time of their inspection, may, for the present, still be retained, but any saving that may 
accrue by the proposed reorganisation should, in the opinion of the Anjuman-i-Punjab, be 
devoted to developing the existing schools and establishing further schools on the grant-in-aid 
system, as based on examinations and local control. By interesting the parents in the 
various localities in the education of their children, and constantly consulting local wants, there 
can be no doubt that private liberality will be stimulated, and that the numbers attending 
schools will be largely increased. As for higher education, the examinations of the Punjab 
University, which are open both to eollege and private students, will provide a sufficient 
stimulus, whilst the reality of the demand for it will be tested by the foundation of more and 
more scholarships and prizes for deserving students. 

5. On the subject of the vernacular languages that shall be the medium of instruction, 
the Anjuman-i-Punjab has already expressed its conviction that Urdu for the Muhammadans, 
and the amla class in the Perso-Arabic characters, Hindi in the Deva-Nagari characters for the 
children of Pandits, Khetris, and Aroras, especially in the districts where it is the real verna¬ 
cular, such as Hissar, Gurgaon and other places, and Punjabi in the Gurmukhi character for 
the Sikhs and the agricultural classes of that community, should form the medium of primary 
instruction, though an easy alternative course presents itself, namely, that of attaching teachers 
of Hindi and Gurmukhi to the existing schools, wherever desired, which can be done at almost 
a nominal cost, most of these teachers being procurable at salaries ranging from Rs. 5 to 10 
per mensem. 
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6. On the subject of religious education, without which the Anjuman-i-Punjab have 
always considered t lat secular instruction alone is incomplete, if not pernicious, the Society 
draw attention to the practical manner in which they propose to solve the difficulty without 
interference with the principle of religious neutrality professed by Government in the Reso¬ 
lution adopted by them at the meeting of 4-th December 1880, a copy of which, together 
with some remarks thereon, is annexed to this Resolution. 

7. Above all, would the Anjuman-i-Punjab urge the entire application of the educational 
cess to the purpose for which it has been levied. 

8. With reference to the desired establishment of agricultural schools, the Anjuman-i- 
Punjab, whilst entirely in favour of the proposal, looks forward, in the first instance, to the 
encouragement and development of indigenous methods and the judicious application and 
extension of European scientific systems. Just as in the primary schools for the trading 
classes, the native methods of writing and mental arithmetic cannot be ignored, so also should 
elementary mensuration be a part of primary education of agriculturists. Information should 
also be more widely collected regarding existing systems of cultivation, whilst the industrial 
schools should ever act in concert with native artisans, and should be established on a basis 
that shall be pecuniarily profitable to private enterprise also in this direction. 

9. As regards the classification of schools and colleges, the Anjuman-i-Punjab rejoice 
to find that the Resolution of the Government of India convening the present Education 
Commission deprecates over-regulation and recognises variety of instruction. Due provision 
should accordingly be made in the new statistical returns for Oriental colleges and indigen¬ 
ous schools, as well as for the graduation of the admission tests of maulvi, pandit, and 
munshi with the Entrance Examination, whilst returning under “ professional ” headings, 
the schools of law and medicine, as also the students who have passed examinations in the 
above two departments of knowledge (including the kazis, pradhvivakas, hakims and baids 
of various grades). 

10. In conclusion, the Anjuman-i-Punjab draw attention to the educational principles 
laid down in the Statement of the Objects of the Society 2 and 5, in a few extracts from 
the “ results” attained, and in the description of the “functions” of the Educational 
Committee” of the Society since 1865, which are summarised in the last Report for 1881-82, 
a copy of which is herewith forwarded. 

RESOLUTION OP THE ANJUMAN-I-PUNJAB ON THE SUBJECT OF 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

(Passed at its meeting of the 4th December 1880.) 

“ That the object of the praiseworthy neutrality of Government in religious matters simply 
meant abstinence from religious proselytism, but that the system of secular instruction, fol¬ 
lowed in Government schools, sapped the foundation of all religions alike. That the practical 
remedy for this distressing state of affairs could only be found in the absolute impartiality of 
Government to all religions, by allowing, say, the Muhammadan students to attend, e.g. 
during the first hour of school instruction, the religious teaching of an accredited maulvi, the 
Hindu students that of a pandit, the Sikh students that of a guru, and the Christian 
students that of a chaplain or Missionary, whose services might be available, the remaining 
hours of secular instruction being enjoyed in common by all the students of whatever deno¬ 
mination. This course would identify the native priesthood, which now found itself neglected 
by, if not in opposition to, Government, with the educational objects of the State, and would 
bring about the hearty co-operation of parents, who would then look upon Government as 
truly paternal for ensuring the welfare of their children in this world and the next. Speaking 
at any rate, for the Punjab, the Government schools would be filled to overflowing, many 
children now abstaining irom attending them till they had completed their own religious 
education in indigenous schools or under private teachers, after which it was often too late to 
enter into serious competition in life with those who had begun their secular education at an 
earlier age. 1 Ethical teaching also should be a principal feature in all schools and should be 
based on the sources revered by the several communities .—(Fide Appendix III containing 
extracts from proceedings of the Senate of the Punjab University College regarding'"the Report 
of the Simla Text-book Committee convened by the Government of India in 1877.)” 


EXTRACTS PROM “RULE’S, ORGANISATION AND OBJECTS OF THE ANJUMAN-I-PUNJAB 
ASSOCIATION (FOUNDED IN JANUARY 1865). 

A.— Objects. 

“2. The advancement of knowledge among the masses through the medium of their vernacular.” 

“5. The association of the learned 2 and influential classes of the province with the officers of Government 
in all measures tending to the public good.” 

1 Whilst it would, no doubt, be best to identify the religious teachers in question with the Government, as in 
Germany, Austria aud other countries, by making them salaried servants (a small honorarium would suffice) of the 
State, which is maintained by the taxation of all denominations, there would be no hesitation on the part of the several 
denominations to elect their respective religious teachers at Government schools and to pay their salaries. It is intend¬ 
ed, howevsr, to confine the religious teaching to doctrine and moral precept, and not to teach ceremonial worship. 

“ The learned classes of the province here referred to are the inaulvis, pandits, bbais, hakims, baids, kazis, &e, 
Panjifb. 147 
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B,— Results. 

“The Society has been instrumental in founding societies with similar aims in various parts of the country 
and in establishing schools, either under its direct control or indirectly. 

“ Among its more important achievements may be mentioned the foundation of the Punjdb University 
College, thatTof the Oriental College and School , 1 of a free public library and reading-room, of a law school, 
(both English and vernacular, 1 ) &c. 

“ ( c) An Educational Congress, the principles of which, so far as mass-education is concerned, are now 
recognised in the instructions issued to the recently appointed Educational Commission by the Government 
of Iudia. 

“ More recently the Society has proposed measures for a combination of religious with secular education 
without affecting the neutrality of Government in religious matters, whilst, since its foundation in 1865, the 
Anjuman-i-Punjdb has been endeavouring to advocate and to carry out the principles of the _ Educational 
Despatch of 1854 in a truly popular manner, and with due regard to both higher and lower education, whether 
English, or Oriental, the Society’s present aim being to urge the establishment of a school in every village 
of the province, in which the local vernacular, whether Panjabi, Hindi, or Urdu, shall be the medium of 
instruction.” 

“ K.— The Educational Committee. 

“Its primary object is to start Sanskrit and Arabic schools, but it will also encourage the foundation of 
Urdu, Hindi, and Punjdbi schools ; it deprecates any restrictions being placed on education, and is opposed to 
over-regulation of every kind and to classifications which do not admit of the utmost variety of instruction. 
This committee will be glad to cousider the suggestions of parents and local committees in every part of the 
province as regards education. 

« The following rule, also, regarding encouragement to schools was laid down on the establishment of this 
Committee:— 

“Any competent person who succeeds in getting a number of pupils paying not less that half an anna per 
mensem, will be entitled to receive the sum of one rupee per mensem, for every ten of such pupils. It is to 
be fully understood that, whilst the subjects of instruction, the arrangement of hours, and the mode of tuition 
is entirely left to the teacher, no aid from the society can be given except for the encouragement of an approved 
branch of secular knowledge. The society will also expect the teacher to allow his school to be examined once in 
every year at least, and to pay attention to the recommendations of the society as far as possible. The society 
promise in return to give rewards to teachers and pupils of any of the schools under their influence, which in 
their opinion is satisfactorily managed and taught.” 


Resolution regarding Urdu, Hindi, and GurnmJchi as a medium of primary instruction at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society on the 28th March 1882. 

“ Considered a memorial from a newly-formed Society for the encouragement of Hindi, to which numerous 
signatures of members of the general Hindu community had been attached. It proposed the substitution 
of Hindi for Urdu and Gurmukhi in primary schools, and the Anjuman-i-Punjib were so far in accord with 
the proposal as they desired that the primary instruction of Hindus, especially of the Khatri and Brahman 
class, should be conveyed through the medium of Hiudi and in the Nagvi character, that of the Sikhs in 
Punjdbi in the Gurmukhi character, and that of Muhammadans and of the Amla class through that of Urdu- 
Persian, the bulk of the population in, say, any particular village determining the language oE the primary 
instruction. The cost of adding a Hindi and Gurmukhi teacher to the existing schools in more largely 
populated localities, in which Urdu and Persian are already taught, either at the charge of Government which 
proposed to increase its expenditure on primary education, or that of Municipal and other local bodies, was com¬ 
paratively trifliug, as those teachers could everywhere be secured at very small salaries.” 


Extracts from Proceedings of the Senate of the Punjab University College, regarding the Report of the Simla 
Text-book Committee convened by the Government of India in 1877. 

“ 5. Vebnaculab Peimebs.—O n the fifth point, the Senate cordially agree with the Simla Text-book 
Committee that the series of Vernacular Readers for primary schools should convey instruction on the following 
subjects:— 

(a).—Reverence for God, parents, teachers, rulers, and the aged. 

(J).—A simple sketch of the duties of a good citizen, and universally admitted principles of morality and 
prudence. 

( c ).—Cleanliness of habits, politeness of speech, kindness of conduct to other human beings and the brute 
creation. 

—The diguity and usefulness of labour, and the importance of agriculture, commerce, the various 
trades, professions, and handicrafts. 

(e) .—The advantages of bodily exercise. 

[f) ,—The properties of plants, the uses of minerals and metals. 

ig), —The habits of animals, and the characteristics of different, races, and common natural phenomena, 
fables, and historical and biographical episodes, chiefly derived from Oriental sources. 

« The Senate would also adopt the suggestion of the sub-committee with regard to the addition of “ element¬ 
ary principles of hygiene ” to the above subjects. They would also add, on the suggestion of the Native 
members, “ avoidance of evil associations and of the use of pernicious drugs ” under (c), and under ( f ) after 
“properties of plants,” “especially those which, being commonly met with by children on the road side, are 
hurtful.” The Native members expressed their special satisfaction at the proposal, especially as regards the sub¬ 
jects under (a), and, with much force and complete unanimity, made a special representation on the importanceof 
instilling lessons of reverence and of politeness iu Government schools, the neglect of which had been a serious 
drawback to their popularity, and had identified civilisation, in the minds of many, with presumption, neglect of 
obligations, and the reverse of true wisdom. This was the reason why so many Native gentlemen were unable 
to send their children to Government schools. 

“ On the seventh point, the Senate endorse the Simla Committee's recommendations, as regards the desir- 
ability of schools throughout India being supplied with wall maps, engravings representing such natural pheno- 
menaasthe Aurora Borealis, &c. The Native members deprecated the introduction of books depicting living 
objects, on the frontier, as it was desirable to attract their inhabitants.to our schools, and as the represent¬ 

ation of living objects was prohibited by the Muhammadan religion. The Revd. Dr. Forman pointed out that, 
even at Lahore, he had found the strongest aversion among the lower classes of Muhammadans to our schools, in 

1 “ Now embodied in the Punjab University College, which is, as yet, the only fulfilment, on a large scale in Iudia, 
of the principle of private enterprise as laid down iu the Educational Despatch of 1854.” 
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consequence of the extent to which pictures of living objects were depicted in our books. The Senate recom¬ 
mended that books depicting li\ing objects should not be introduced in frontier schools. 

8. Preparation of a Popular and Legal State Series in the various Vernaculars of India 

AND OF OTHER POPULAR TREATISES :- 

As regards the eighth pcint, the Senate strongly endorse the desirability of preparing treatises on the fol¬ 
lowing subjects named by the Simla Committee— 

(1) . The Laws of Health or Hygiene (to which the Senate would add a “ popular sketch of the structure 

and functions of the human body ”). 

(2) . Political Economy. 

(3) . Tie principles of Jurisprudence. 

(4) . The principles of E vidence. 

(5) . The theory and practice of land revenue systems, 

(6) . Arts and manufactures. 

And also “ on the theory and practice of agriculture ” and “ popular explanations of our Laws and System of 
Administration.” 1 


High education in the Punjab, being a supplementary report on education in the Punjab sub¬ 
mitted by the Executive Committee of the Indian Association, Lahore. 

The following tables will show the present state of high education in the Punjab :— 


I.—The Calcutta University. 


Ybabb. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

F.A. 

Entbancb. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

1861-62 . 
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Nil 
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Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
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5 

1862-63 . 
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8 
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25 
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43 

31 
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20 

10 

75 

23 
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17 

4 

81 

22 

1867-68 . 
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7 


4 

11 

5 

73 

44 

1868-69 . 
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1 


1 

11 

4 

78 

38 

1869-70 . 
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» 

tt 


3 


2 

. 18 

9 

98 

44 

1870-71 . 
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it 



4 


1 

20 

15 

74 

51 

1871-72 . 




2 


2 

8 


3 

21 

4 

81 

33 

1872-73 . 


• 


1 


1 

14 


8 

25 

8 

54 

22 

1873-74 . 


» 


1 


1 

5 


2 

22 

16 

72 

25 

1874-75 . 




3 


1 

5 


2 

14 

11 

95 

43 

1876-76 . 




1 


1 

11 


3 

15 

8 

103 

54 

1876-77 . 




1 


1 

9 


5 

18 

13 

100 

62 

1877-78 . 




1 


1 

4 


2 

20 

13 

102 

59 

1878-79 . 

• • 



1 


1 

6 


2 

22 

11 

97 

55 

1879-80 . 

• * 



Nil. 

Nil. 

9 


2 

12 

6 

93 

46 

1880-81 . 

• * 



it 

it 


9 


6 

12 

7 

88 

61 


Total 

• 

11 

9 

95 

43 

278 

144 

1,464 

751 


The above figures are taken from the Education Reports. 


II.—The Punjab University College. 


Ybaes. 

Howocras IV PROFI¬ 
CIENCY. 

High Proficiency. 

Proficiency. 

Entrance, 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

Appeared. 

Passed. 

1871-72 . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

30 

25 

83 

41 

1872-73 . 

„ 

it 

ii 

a 

11 

7 

62 

37 

1873-74 . 


it 

a 

a 

41 

25 

40 

23 

1874-75 . 

11 

it 

7 

3 

19 

8 

115 

59 

1875-76 . 

,, 

a 

12 

4 

13 

3 

152 

74 

1876-77 . 

2 

2 

7 

3 

27 

13 

191 

142 

1877-78 . 

No exa 

mination 

took plac 

e this yea 

l*. 




1878-79 . 

2 

2 

17 

8 

48 

27 

253 

204 

1879-80 ... 

2 

2 

6 

4 

24 

14 

228 

123 

1880-81 . 

1 

1 

17 

6 

35 

16 

241 

108 

Totai 

7 


66 

27 

248 

138 

1,370 

811 


The figures for 1 871-72 have been taken from the Punjab University College Calendar 
for 1874-75. The rest have been taken from the Education Reports. 

In commenting upon the state of high education in the Punjab we shall confine our¬ 
selves to the figures for the Calcutta University. The figures for the Punjab University 

1 On this point the recommendation of tlie Executive Committee to the last meeting of the Senate was as follows :_ 

“The Executive Committee also recommend that steps be taken for the publication of a series of books in the Ver¬ 
naculars, Tendering the conception of our laws and the principles of our administration in India in a form intelligible 
to the Native mind and calculated to develop the State-feeling among the Native community, as contemplated in'the 
Ilesolution of the Government of India convening the Simla Committee.” 
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College are not reliable, as many o£ those students who competed at its examinations learned 
and were also examined through the medium of the vernacular, and they can, therefore, be 
hardly said to have had access to a really liberal education. 

We may note here that only one student ever competed for the Pfem Chand Rai Chand 
scholarship examination in 1876-77, namely, Lala Mulraj, M.A., and that he met with 
success. 

It will be seen from the above table shewing the figures for the Calcutta examinations 
that there were, up to the end of 1880-81, only 9 Masters of Arts, 43 Bachelors of Arts, and 
141 Licentiates in Arts, in the whole province. The number of those who matriculated for 
the Calcutta University up to the end of the above-mentioned year was 751. Thus, we see 
that till the close of the year 1880-81, there were only 52 graduates and 895 under-graduates 
in the Punjab. If we compare these figures with those we obtain in Bengal, we would derive 
the following table 


Provinces, 

Graduates up to 1881. 

Under-Graduates. 






M.A’a. 

B.A's, 

Total. 

Up to 1881, 

Punjab .... 

9 

43 

52 

895 

Bengal . 

417 

1,560 

1,977 

25,227 


The figures quoted do not represent the exact number of graduates and under-graduates in 
Bengal, for, besides the above, there are graduates and under-graduates in law, medicine, 
and civil engineering who may be counted by the thousand. 

The number of students whose names appeared on the rolls of the Lahore Government 
College on the 31st March 1881 was 94, and their average daily attendance during the year 
1880-81 was 75. As the Government College at Lahore was the only institution for high 
education in the province, as we shall shew further on, we find that for every 203,080 of popu¬ 
lation we had one who had enlisted himself, and one out of 254,528 who had actually attended, 
for the purpose of receiving high education. Only six graduates passed in 1881 and 68 
under-graduates. This gives us one graduate in every 3,181,591 and one under-graduate in every 
280,729 of people. These results, it is needless to say, ate most unsatisfactory. Let us compare 
these figures with those obtained in other places. 

First, take the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In those provinces the number of 
graduates for 1881 was 29 and of under-graduates 318. The total population of the United 
Provinces being 44,107,118, there came out one graduate in every 1,520,935 and one under¬ 
graduate in every 138,701 of population. Again, while properly speaking, we had only one 
college in the Punjab in 1881 teaching 94 students, there were in those provinces four Govern¬ 
ment colleges and five aided and unaided colleges, giving instruction to 865 students. We 
derive the following tables from the figures quoted above :— 


I. 

Peovinch. 

Ratio of College to Population. 

Ratio of College Students to Population. 

Punjab ..... 

United Provinces . 


1 in 19,089,456 

1 in 4,91X1,791 

1 in 203,080 
lin 50,991 


II. 


Province. 

Graduates, 

Under-Graduates. 

Punjab 

United Provinces . 

• 

• 

• 


I 

In 20 years 52. 

In 1 year 29. 

In 20 years 895. 

In 1 year 318. 


It may be here observed that the United Provinces are never counted among the more 
advanced provinces of India, and yet those provinces are far ahead of the Punjab as the above 
tables prove. 

The following table will give an idea of the state of high education in the Punjab as 
compared with the same in the other four great provinces :— 


Fbovotce. 

Number of Col¬ 
leges in 1881. 

Number of Col¬ 
lege students 
in 1881. 

Graduates and Licentiates in Arts wbo passed in 
1881. 

M.A’s, 

B.A’s. 

L.A’s. 

Punjab ...... 

i 

94 

Nil 

6 

7 

United Provinces .... 

9 

865 

7 

22 

48 

Bombay ..... 

5 

508 

4 

36 

71 

Madras ...... 

25 

1,559 

5 

113 

167 

Bengal ...... 

27 

2,526 

29 

126 

311 
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It is hardly necessary to comment on the above figures which speak for themselves. We 
shall now institute a comparison of this province with some of the more advanced European 
countries. By doing so we may be able to place the real state of high education in the Pun¬ 
jab in a still clearer light. 

So far back as 186:1 there were about 30,000 University students in Germany, 23,371 in 
France, and about 10,000 in Italy. On comparing these numbers with the populations of those 
countries respectively we find that there was in Germany one University student for every 1,500, 
in France one for every 1,900, and in Italy one for every 2,200 of population. The progress of 
education in those countries has been marvellous, and though we are not in possession of the 
actual figures, we would have very little hesitation in saying that the ratio must have consider¬ 
ably increased during the past 20 years. Even supposing that education has remained per¬ 
fectly stationary in those three countries, we would have the following table :— 


COUNTKY. 

Total number of University 
students. 

RateB of University students to 
population. 

Punjab 




94 

1 in 203,080 of population. 

Germany 

• 



30,000 

1 in 1,500 of do. 

France 

, . 

. 


23,371 

1 in 1,900 of do. 

Italy . 

. 

’ 

• 

10,000 

1 in 2,200 of do. 


that is, the ratio of the University students in Germany, France and Italy to those of the 
Punjab is as 135,107, an 1 90 respectively is to one, or, in other words, for each University 
student in the Punjab w« have 90 in Italy, 107 in France, and 135 in Germany. But the 
figures upon which we have based these conclusions are, as we have observed, 20 years old; and 
if we could get the figures of the present year, we would find that for one University student 
in the Punjab there are more than 200 in Germany, 150 in France, and 120 in Italy. In other 
words, we would find that high education has spread in Germany, France, and Italy, more 
than 200 times, 150 times, and 120 times as much, respectively, as in the Punjab. 

Besides, the Government College at Lahore, there are in the Punjab the Lahore Oriental 
College and the recently started Mission College at Delhi. The first of these we can hardly 
regard as an institution for imparting high education to the people. It professes to teach up 
to the highest standards through the medium of the vernaculars, but the vernaculars of the 
Punjab are still in such a backward and infantile state, that it is simply absurd to talk of 
imparting high education through their medium. There is a sad want of even ordinary 
text-books in these languages—a want which most effectually bars all advancement into the 
higher departments of knowledge. It is possible to remove the want of text-books in a number 
of years; but until that is done it would be quite impracticable to teach even the prescribed 
standards to the pupils. The teachers in the Oriental College are not men in the least likely 
to make up by their lectures the difficulty that is experienced on the score of want of books. 
Besides, even if the required text-books could be produced in a given time, we are of opinion 
that they alone could never suffice to serve as instruments for diffusing anything like a liberal 
education. In order to obtain a liberal college education it is indispensable that the students 
should read a much wider circle of books than those mentioned in the college curricula. It 
is also proper to observe that the slow progress of the Punjab University College in the trans¬ 
lation of books can never keep pace with the rapid advance of European science. European 
science has been making such gigantic strides, that a book written to-day is likely to become 
altogether stale five years hence. The Punjab University College after three or four years’ labour 
produces one indifferent translation of some work on European science. It often happens that 
when the translation is begun the edition of the work translated contains most of the facts 
discovered up to date; but by the time the translation is finished and published, the edition 
becomes old and full of statements proved to be erroneous by subsequent investigations. The 
languages also used in these translations is generally very defective and repulsive, and it be¬ 
comes in several places very difficult, if not quite impossible, for the students to follow the 
translations. There is very little adaptation of the language to the subject or to the taste of 
those for whom they aie intended, and the translators themselves are often raw young men, 
possessed neither of any experience nor of mastery over the subjects of translation or even the 
languages from and into which the translation is effected. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
the generality of the works produced are of an unsatisfactory kind. The translating machi¬ 
nery, in short, is not as all up to the requirements of the classes, and, as they are taught, by 
means of these translations alone, the instruction given is necessarily of a very inferior charac¬ 
ter. Hence we do not count the Oriental College as an institution for imparting high educa¬ 
tion to the people. 

The Mission College at Delhi was started only the other day, and it proposes to teach as 
yet only as far as the First Arts’ standard. We said something about the lately abolished 
Delhi College in the former part of our report. We think the abolition of the Delhi College, 
the discouragement of the Delhi College movement, and the payment of Rs, 450 a month to 
the new Mission College, have been acts of great injustice to the people. The Government 
had hitherto maintained strict religious neutrality in educational matters, and it is unques¬ 
tionable that in agreeing to pay an aid of Rs. 450 a month to the Delhi Mission College, 
which, so far as we can understand, has not promised on its side to give up proselytising teach¬ 
ing, the Government departed from its long-established policy of proved wisdom. But be that 
Punjab. 148 
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as it may, considering the fact of the recent starting of the college and of its teaching at pre¬ 
sent only as far as the F.A. course, we think we may leave it out also as an institution for 
diffusing high education among the people. The Lahore Government College, therefore, 
properly speaking, is the only institution for imparting high education in the province. This 
is maintained at a cost of Its. 54,188 per year, of which the Government last year paid 
Its. 53,041, the rest, Rs. 1,142, having been derived from fees from students. But we think 
this sum of Rs. 53,041 for maintaining the only efficient institution for high education in the 
province is not too much, and should not be grudged. The total sum spent on education in the 
Punjab in 1880-81 was Rs. 13,38,724, of which only Rs. 53,041, or only about one-twenty- 
sixth, was devoted to high education. Who will contend that this was quite disproportionate 
on the side of high education ? Was it not rather very much the reverse ? 

If we institute a comparison of the Punjab with other civilised countries in this respect, we 
would find that our Government is not at all extravagant in their encouragement of high 
education. There are about nine Universities in the British Isles with a large number of colleges 
affiliated to each. Thus, the Cambridge University has 15 colleges and the Oxford University 
has 26 colleges and halls. It is true that these colleges and halls are munificently endowed, 
but still the Government bears no inconsiderable share in their maintenance. We find that the 
State contribution to educational expenses in Great Britain alone amounted to £2,577,389, or 
more than 2 crores and 70 lacs of rupees in 1875. The amount has increased since. In Ireland, 
with a population of six millions only, there are three State colleges—the Queen’s Colleges at 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, which were established in 1859. Each of them received an endow¬ 
ment from the State Treasury of £100,000, or more than 10 lacs of rupees, for the purchase of 
lands, &c., besides an annual sum of £7,000 or about Rs. 75,000. Again, for educating a few 
engineers at Cooper’s Hill, the Government pays 3 lacs of rupees a year. In France the 
Government grants for encouraging literature, science, and art alone amounted, in 1865, to 
680,000 francs, or about 3 lacs of rupees. The grants to the Institute and Academy of 
Medicine amounted during the same year to £26,000, or about Rs. 2,75,000. These figures, 
however, show but a small fraction of the total expenses incurred by the State for high 
education. 

In Italy there are 15 Universities which are a heavy burden on the State. The State has 
indeed taken all the property belonging to these Universities, but their property and their fees 
together represent an annual sum not approaching that which the State spends upon them. 
Bologna had property which used to let at 15,000 francs a year, but the State spent 490,000 francs 
on Bologna. Naples had a charge on granlibro of 19,591 frs. a year. This was handed over 
to the Clinical Institute, and the State spent 670,000 frs. a year on the University of Naples. 
Palermo had had nearly 145,000 francs a year, which were made over to the State treasury, 
but the State treasury paid back to Palermo 420,000 frcs. The University of Turin gets 
620,000 frcs. a year from the State. In short, the 14 or 15 millions of francs, which represented 
the total value of the property of the Italian Universities at the time they passed over to the 
State, give birth to an income which forms less than an eighth of the annual sum which the 
State spends on the Universities. Turning to America, we find that the single State of Cin¬ 
cinnati pays nearly 17 lacs of rupees for the education of about 300,000 of its inhabitants. 
The figures we have cited above are more eloquent than any language can be ; and we are con¬ 
vinced that if any one brings against the Punjab Government a charge of lavish expenditure in 
high education, that charge, to say the least of it, is grossly incorrect and quite unfounded. 

A noticeable feature in the Continental Universities is that all of them are regarded as 
State establishments. Not in France and Italy alone, but even in Germany, the Universities 
are all governed by the State, there being certain officers entrusted with their supervision, the 
highest of whom is in France called the Minister of Public Instruction. The Director of Public 
Instruction in this country corresponds somewhat to some such functionary. It is not in India 
alone, therefore, that the State keeps a direct hand in the management of high education. If 
in such advanced countries as Germany and France, it has been thought proper to keep up the 
connection of the State with high education, how much more must it be desirable to keep up 
that connection in the Punjab where the first few rays of enlightenment has just begun to 
penetrate through the deep gloom that enveloped her for ages. We are for independent exer¬ 
tion among the people and are great lovers of freedom in all our doings. We yield to none in 
an appreciation of self-help. But, still considering the backward state of progress in our 
province, we are inclined to believe that a severance of Government connection with high 
education cannot but be of infinite harm to the cause of progress in the Punjab. 

The great argument against Government supporting high education is drawn from the 
part of the Education Despatch of 1854, where it is said :—'‘By sanctioning the grants-in-aid 
of private efforts, we hope to call to the assistance of Government private exertions and private 
liberality. The higher classes will now be gradually called upon to depend more upon themselves; 
and your attention has been more specially directed to the education of the middle and lower 
classes, both by the establishment of fitting schools for this purpose and by means of a careful 
encouragement of native schools which exist and have existed from time immemorial in every 
village, and none of which perhaps cannot in some degree be made available to the end we have 
in view.” The expression “ higher classes ” in the above sentence evidently means the rich, 
and it is an undeniable fact that most of those who resort to our college for education are not 
sons of rich men. The fee in the Lahore Government College is now Rs. 2 a month. It is 
quite certain that if it were raised to Rs. 10, as was once proposed, or to Rs. 5 even, most 
students would be compelled to leave the college. India is a-poor country, but the Punjab is 
poorer than many other parts of India. While in Calcutta there are several colleges which are 
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■ maintained entirely out of the fees received from students, the only one college in the Punjab 
cannot derive an income of more than a fortieth part of its expenditure from this source. The 
maintaining of the Government college at Lahore by the State would be quite in keeping with 
the provisions of the Despatch, and it would be no small calamity to the people if the little 
encouragement that is hell out to high education in this province were withdrawn or still 
reduced by the abolition of the Government college or by raising the tuition fees beyond all 
proportion to the means of those who resort to it for instruction. 

The object of Government in appointing the Education Commission was to enquire info 
the state of inferior education in India, and to suggest and devise means how it might best be 
furthered and promoted. It may be observed that the best means of stimulating primary 
education is to create in the minds of the people a due appreciation oi its importance. And how 
can that be effected ? By a wide diffusion of high education among them. We see this 
illustrated wherever we go for an example. Even in India those provinces are the most 
forward in primary education which have achieved the greatest progress in high education. 
Again, primary education can be of use only when it is made to supplement high education. 
At present the state of our vernacular renders it no easy task to place primary education on 
a sound basis. The absence of all works of an interesting and, at the same time, useful 
character in the vernacular makes the task of rendering primary education a real blessing to 
the people an almost hopeless one. So long as proper books are not forthcoming, the instruc¬ 
tion in primary schools car. hardly be expected to confer any lasting good on the country. And 
how are these books to be obtained ? We again say, by wide diffusion of high education 
among the people. High education must give us those expanded intellects who, well-versed in 
Western lore, shall be able to communicate their learning in a dress within the easy reach of the 
merest cultivator. It is for such men, possessed of enthusiasm in the cause of progress and 
fired with an ardent patriotism, to give birth to a popular literature and to bring science to the 
door of the commonest handicraft. We have not the slightest regard for the contention that a 
few half-educated mercenaries, smarting under the constant application of high pressure, can 
ever accomplish what even in England was a desideratum all along and which a Huxley and a 
Loekyer have been trying to accomplish in these days. But if liigh education be stifled and 
discouraged, the spread of liberal sentiments and enlightened ideas would be narrowed, and 
primary education would receive a severe check. We have seen in the former part of our 
report the unsatisfactory state of primary education in the Punjab. We have above seen the 
still more unsatisfactory condition in which high education is placed. Both require en¬ 
couragement. But if Government cannot spare means for developing both, they should not 
foster the one at the expense of the other. The available resources should, on the contrary, be 
fairly and equitably divided between the two. We would repeat here what we said in our 
former report, namely, that, in solving the question of primary education, the question that 
demands a previous solution is that of high education. To try to solve the one without 
previously solving the other, is to reverse the natural order of things and can but lead to fruit¬ 
less speculation. 

Letter from the Eeyd. W. Harper, E.D., Church of Scotland Mission , 
Sialkot, to the President, Education Commission, Sialkot, 10th July 1381. 

In acknowledgment of your letter of the 4th instant, I have the honour to supply you 
with the information required in connection with the evidence of the “ Ten Missionaries ” 
before the Commission. 

2. With reference 1;o Answer 9, the Scotch Mission City School was taken over from 
Government on 1st Martli 1868 as an Anglo-vernacular middle school. It is now a high 
school, teaching up to the Entrance standard. The number of boys presently in each of the 
classes of the secondary departments is— 

Boys. 

Xth, 2nd High S chool, or Entrance Class ....... 12 

IXth, or 1st High School Class . ..... . . 6 

This class is not yet fully formed. It is expected that three or four more 
boys who have passed the late middle school examination, will join after 
our sunnier vacation, which is just about to begin, thus raising the 
class to ........... 10 

VUIth, or 3rd Middle School Class ........ 13 

VIIth, or 2nd „ „ ........ 20 

Vlth, or 1st „ „ ........ 15 

An explanation of the smallness of this Vltli class wiH illustrate answer to Question 22, regard¬ 
ing the inadvisability of making the passing of boys in the primary departments dependent on 
' sub-inspectors. At the pass examination of these departments by tbe sub-inspector on 6th 
April 1882, there were, in the Vth, or highest class of the upper primary department, preparing 
for promotion to the Vlth, or lowest class, of the middle school, 44 boys. Previous to the exami¬ 
nation by the sub-inspector, we ourselves applied a strict test to the class, passing 24 boys 
out of the 44, as fit for promotion to the Vlth class. Only these fit boys were presented to 
the sub-inspector for examination, and he allowed only 13 to qrass, thus inflicting an injury on 
our school, and a serious injury on 11 deserving boys. 

By referring to the published results of the late middle school examination, it will be 
seen from the promotion of successful candidates, and from the marks attained by them, that 
this school is, in point of efficiency, one of the foremost schools of the province. Although no 
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official information has yet been given us of the results of the late Entrance Examination, it 
yet seems that it has shared in the general disaster, passing only one out of four candidates. 

3. In explanation of answer to Question 12, regarding the disproportionateness of grants- 
in-aid, 1 would call your attention to the Director's Report on Popular Education, Punjab, 
1878-79. (Comparison of the Reports of 1879-80 and 1880-81 seems difficult from the way the 
schools are mixed up.) There are 10 aided high schools in the province. The grants-in-aid are 
as follows (see page 36, Report, 1878-79, and page 11, ditto) — 


Delhi . 

. 3,800 + (for 

8 branch schools) 1,380 = 

Total 

. 5,180 

Ludhiana 

. 3,000 + (for 

3 „ „ 300 = 


. 3,300 

Juliundur . 

. 2,844 + (for 

2 „ „ ' 300 = 

SI * 

. 3,144 

Amritsar 

. 3,360 -f- (for 

5 „ „ 1,400 = 

it * 

. 4,800 

Sialkot 

. 2,040 + (for 

2 0 = 

it • 

. 2,040 

Lahore 

. 4,680 + (for 

22 „ „ 2,100 = 

ii * 

. 6,780 

Goojranwalla 

. 1,680 + (for 

Unknown) 0 = 

>J ■ 

. 1,680 

Rawalpindi . 

. 3,120 -f- (for 

2 branch schools) 240 = 

it 

. 3,360 

Peshawur 

. 3,000 + (for 

1 branch school) 420 = 

it • 

. 3,42 i 

Simla . . 

. 6,400 

0 = 

ti • 

. 6,400 


It is hard to discover what principle regulates the Sialkot grant, where hut small help 
can he got from fees. The greater part of the wealth of the city is in the hands of the Jains, 
who are only now beginning to seek education (11 boys being in school). The education¬ 
seeking class is chiefly poor refugees from Cashmere. 

There is a girls' school of 56 scholars, for which nothing is given. See page 52 of 
same report (1878-79) for comparison, 

It is true I have not, till recently, asked for an increased grant-in-aid, as I considered it 
hopeless, seeing I have had difficulty in keeping what we have. In 1877 an attempt, which I 
considered highly arbitrary and hostile, was made to reduce the grant by Rs. 50 a month, with 
retrospective effect, for three months. 

4. Religious instruction is compulsory, though little or any real objection is ever raised on 
this account. 

5. With reference to answer to Question 16, secondary schools are nurseries for University 
classes, and, as such, I have no further suggestion to make regarding them. For those who 
do not intend to prosecute their education further, a different class of school would be required, 
hut that must await the developments of the future. 


jRemarks by Lieut.-Colonel W. R. M. Holroyd, Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Punjab , on the evidence of Dr. Leitner, before the Education 

Commission. 

In a letter dated 21st July last, addressed to the Education Commission, I pointed out that 
Dr. Leitner’s evidence consisted of an attack, carefully prepared during the two preceding 
months, on his own department, on the Educational Officers of the Punjab Government, and 
to some extent on the Government itself. This attack was directed against the operations of 
the department during the last quarter of a century; and Dr. Leitner was relieved of all other 
work during the time that he devoted to its preparation. I asserted that his evidence contain¬ 
ed some statements contrary to fact, and others in which the actual facts had been so distorted 
that it would require a careful analysis and scrutiny of statistics in order to ascertain exactly 
the real state of the case. Under these circumstances I thought it due both to the department to 
which I have the honour to belong, and also to myself, that I should obtain ample leisure to in¬ 
vestigate and to consider all Dr. Leitner's statements thoroughly before undergoing any exami¬ 
nation on these matters. On these grounds I said that I must respectfully decline to answer 
questions arising out of Dr. Leitner's evidence at that time. 

I added that a full refutation of such points as seemed to me to deserve notice would be 
drawn up hereafter, and that I should be ready to afford to the Commission any further in¬ 
formation in my power on matters regarding which information might be considered desirable. 

The Commission will, no doubt, take note of the tone and spirit, and the obtrusive per¬ 
sonality, that pervade the whole of Dr. Leitner's evidence. I have thought it unnecessary to 
comment on such matters, and shall confine my attention chiefly to a refutation of Dr. Leitner's 
erroneous and misleading statements regarding the general working of the department. I 
shall at the same time draw attention to the extreme crudity and the impracticable character of 
some of his own proposals. 1 

Dr. Leitner considers that the Punjab system of primary education is not on a sound 
basis:— 

(1) Because indigenous schools have been from the first ignored or suppressed. 

(2) Because the system of secular instruction pursued in Government primary 

schools is unsuited to the people. 

The first point may be briefly answered as follows :— 

When the department was first organised, indigenous schools consisted chiefly ef— 

(a) Persian schools ; 

(b) Schools for teaching Baniya’s accounts, and 

(c) Religious schools, the great majority being schools for teaching portions of the 

Kuran by rote. 

[It is only fair to Hr. Leitner to state that he has not had an opportunity of replying to the remarks contained 
in this paper.—W, W. H-] 
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The plan of improving, without absorbing, indigenous schools was tried and failed in the 
North-Western Provinces; and contemplated in the Punjab, but the idea was abandoned. 

The majority of Persian schools and a large proportion of those for Baniya’s accounts 
were, however, converted into Government schools: some maintained from the educational 
cess, others with the assistance of grants-in-aid from Government. 

It is clear, therefore, t lat Persian schools and schools for Baniya’s accounts have .not been 
ignored. Purely religious schools, it is true, have not been brought in any way under the in¬ 
fluence of the department; but, as the number of boys attending indigenous schools has greatly 
increased, it is hardly accurate to say that these schools have been suppressed. 

The policy pursued lias been violently assailed; but it was the policy of Lord Lawrence 
and of Sir Donald McLeod, from which it may be inferred that there were at that time reasons 
to commend it. 

With regard to (2), i.e., the unsuitable character of the secular instruction imparted in 
Government schools, Dr. Leitner’s objections to the system with brief notes on each are given 
below: — 

[a) —Tlve Urdu language is taught for three years 'when it is either the vernacular 
of the people, and they already know it, or it is not the vernacular and then 
becomes a quasi- foreign language/ 'Eighteen months to Urdu would be 
ample/ ' tu liow many schools and colleges in England is English taught as 
a subject of study ?’ 

Dr. Leitner here confounds the colloquial knowledge of a language with the ability to read 
and write it; and he does net seem to be aware that English is taught in all primary schools 
in England as a subject of study. Eighteen mouths, moreover, is not considered a sufficient 
period for an English child to become proficient in reading and writing English; nor will a 
native of the Punjdb become proficient in reading and writing any dialect in that space of time. 
(/,)—“ Urdu grammar is actually dragged into the fifth year.” 

Since Urdu, i.e., Hindustani in the Persian character, is the vernacular taught in Govern¬ 
ment schools, it does not seem unreasonable to teach Urdu grammar, and to teach it in the fifth 
year. In England English grammar finds a place in the highest standard for national schools. 

(e )—"The whole ration is being sought to he turned into a proletariat of munshis 
by Persian, oeing taught up to University standards in schools.” 

In primary schools elementary Persian only is taught, and it is taught because of the 
great popularity of the subject. A boy who does not advance beyond the primary school 
course is not fitted to be a munshi. 

(</)—"The mental discipline which linguistically is alone possible by the study of a 
classical laoguage (Arabic or Sanskrit) is not obligatory in any school up to 
the Entrance standard.” 

Arabic and Sanskrit do not, and should not, form a part of the primary course in Govern¬ 
ment schools. 

In Vernacular high scho ds, or departments, the study of Arabic or Sanskrit is compulsory; 
and in English schools special inducements to learn it are held out. 

(e)—“ Mensuration should be taught in the third year of a hoy’s progress through 
school instead of the seventh.” 

Arithmetic to compound division is quite as much as a child can he expected to learn in 
the third year after he has Oegun the alphabet, and to teach mensuration at this stage would 
be absurd. 

As a matter of fact, however, mensuration is begun in the fourth class of primary verna¬ 
cular schools and carried on in the fifth, which is the highest. 

Dr. Leitner, like some other witnesses, seems to he unaware that mensuration is, and 
always has been, a part of the vernacular primary school course. 

Instead of the present unsuitable course of study pursued in Government primary schools, 
Dr. Leitner recommends the f blowing :— 

First and Second year in the Trimary School. 

Reading and writing the vernacular of the locality. 

Mental arithmetic on the native plan. 

Notation and four simple rules of arithmetic. 

Third year. 

A Vernacular Reader containing useful and moral lessons as described in the recommend¬ 
ations of the Simla. Text-book Committee and amended by the Senate of the Punjab 
University College. 

Elementary mensuration and native book-keeping. 

Outlines of geography and topography of surrounding districts by out-door tuition. 

Explanation of common phenomena (by out-door tuition). 

Secular instruction as above is not to last more than three or four hours a day. 

* Separate religious instruction of the boys of different denominations often conveyed 
along with elementary Arabic or Sanskrit, or with Gurmukhi ’ is to be given for one 
hour daily. 

The course of primary instruction which Dr. Leitner considers suitable for the Punjab is 
to extend over three years. He apparently considers that in this space of time a child may 
learn to read and write his own dialect, and obtain a knowledge of mental arithmetic, of ele¬ 
mentary mensuration, of native book-keeping, of the topography of the neighbourhood, of the 
Punjab. 1^9 
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outlines of geography, of common phenomena (by out-door tuition), of his own religion, of 
elementary Arabic or Sanskrit, and of the subjects described in the recommendations of the 
Simla Text-book Committee as amended by the Senate of the Punjab University. These 
comprise a somewhat extensive course of lessons on morality, matters of every-day life, natural 
history, elementary hygiene, fables, biography, &e. 

To expect the soil of a Punjabi peasant, who begins the alphabet in his seventh year, to 
learn the subjects above enumerated before he is ten years of age, is to hope for results quite 
without example in any other country. 

It may be added that the existing schemes of study and classification for Government 
schools of all classes are substantially the same as those decided on by the unanimous vote of 
an educational conference, held at Lahore in 1871, of which Dr. Leitner was a prominent 
member. 

Dr. Leitner suggests two measures with the view of rendering primary schools more 
efficient: 

(1) —He “ would, to begin with, keep the present teachers and reduce their salary to one- 

half, leaving them to make up the deficiency by fees and other income obtained 
by increased exertion.” 

This method of improvement is intended evidently for Government schools. If the pay 
of village teachers were reduced by one-half, it certainly would not be possible to keep them. 
Fees are paid by non-agriculturists only, and in rural districts form a small portion of the 
income. How other income is to be obtained by increased exertion, and in what way reduction 
of salary will conduce to efficiency is not apparent. 

(2) —He “would give a grant to every indigenous school that had a good teacher, espe¬ 

cially if it added subjects of secular instruction; but not making this addition 
a sine gua non condition for the award of the grant, as after all, even in 
purely religious schools reading, if not writing, must be taught in order to 
peruse the sacred books.” 

It is quite certain that grants cannot be given in aid of purely religious instruction. Such 
instruction, moreover, does not insure ability to read at sight. In Kuran schools the current 
method is to teach parts of the Kuran by rote, reading at sight being entirely neglected. 

Dr. Leitner has offered no solution of the real difficulty, which is to devise a system that 
shall make it the interest of teachers of purely religious schools to introduce elementary in¬ 
struction in secular subjects and that shall enable them to do so; for it is, at least in a large 
number of cases, quite as much the power as the will that is wanting. 

With regard to primary education Dr. Leitner remarks that “ formerly it would have been 
sufficient to promise that the secular learning contained in the sacred Arabic and Sanskrit lan¬ 
guages would be fostered by Government in order to insure the co-operation of the people; 
now only religion remains for our appeal if the popular heart is to be stirred. ” 

The secular learning contained in Arabic and Sanskrit literature is not a fit subject for 
instruction in primary schools, nor has such instruction at any time been desired, except by a 
very small fraction of the people. 

Dr. Leitner states that the female schools established by the department are a great sham, 
and that the returns are unreliable. He further implies that such schools have a demoralising 
tendency. 

As a matter of faot, female Government schools have been established in all cases by local 
agency, and are under local management. As a rule, they are still poor, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining competent teachers, but the insinuations made by Dr. Leitner are totally in¬ 
correct. 

Dr. Leitner states that the one per cent, cess is misapplied, 

The one per cent, cess was some years ago merged in the present district funds. The 
present expenditure from district funds on village schools and the education of agriculturists 
far exceeds the income of the cess. This has been explained in detail in my Annual Report for 
1881-82. 

Dr. Leitner has appended to his evidence a statement in which he endeavours to show 
that during the ten years from 1860-61 to 1869-70, more than 10 lakhs from the income of the 
one per cent, cess were misapplied. 

This statement is full of errors and is totally misleading. 

With regard to 1860-61, for example, it is stated— 

(а) —That Rs. 8,544 were spent on zillah school-houses. This amount was not paid 

from the one per cent, cess, but from other local funds. 

(б) —That Rs. 39,624 were spent on the general establishment and other charges of the 

Educational Department, and that this unfortunate cess had also to bear 
Rs. 5,925 as gratuities to dismissed officials, Rs. 1,815, as cost of tents pur¬ 
chased for Director’s and Inspectors' offices, and a sum for contingencies and 
books, of which Rs. 10,500 were paid as an advance. 

As a matter of fact the items above specified, which are said to have been spent in addition 
to the first sum of Rs, 39,624, form a part of that expenditure. 

Gratuities on reduction of establishment to officials paid from the cess must be held to be 
a perfectly legitimate charge against that fund. The tents were specially sanctioned for the 
accommodation of village school-boys attending the camps of the Director and Inspectors for 
examination. The advance of Rs. 10,500 was for the supply of books to vernacular schools, 
and was a proper charge. The balance of the Rs. 39,624 was expended on school mohurrirs 
and vernacular school-houses. 
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The cost o£ tahsili schools was for this, and some succeeding years, charged to the one 
per cent, cess for special reasons, that are set forth at length in the correspondence of the time, 
and were held by Government to justify such an arrangement. Beyond this Dr. Leitner’s 
statements are altogether delusive, and it would be a waste of time to go into further details. 
It may, however, be observed that the amount said to have been spent on the office establish¬ 
ment aud travelling allowance of Director and Inspectors , fyc., SfC., was really spent on school 
mohurrirs, that the sums spent on zillah schools were on account of scholarships held by boys 
from rural districts, aud lhat contributions to normal schools on account of the training of 
village school teachers have been repeatedly recognised by the Secretary of State as a proper 
charge against the one per cent cess. 

In Statement III Ih. Leitner states that vernacular high schools cost Us. 57,238 during 
1881-82, and that these schools ‘are not required at all;’ as the work could be done by the 
Oriental College. Dr. Leitner must have known that this expenditure covered the cost of 125 
middle schools scattered all over the country, and containing 2,704 pupils. 

There are other inaccuracies equally glaring in the statement in question, amongst which 
may be noticed the assertion that the Mayo School of Industrial Art is a mere school of car¬ 
pentry and drawing. Dr. Leitner must have been aware that this was not a correct statement 
of the case. 

Dr. Leitner states that the obvious effect of the grant-in-aid rules is to interpose as many 
obstacles as possible to the development of private enterprise, and the rules are criticised in 
detail. The first three conditions, i.e., —(1) that the school is under competent management, 
(2) that the instructive staff is adequate, and (3) that the funds are stable, are said to be pro¬ 
hibitory. The first two, it is said, “ require that to exist beforehand which is, so to say, to be 
created by the grant/'’ 

These conditions are, however, in strict accordance with paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 
1854, where it is laid down as a necessary condition that the school must ‘ impart a good 
secular education/ that it is ‘ under adequate local management/ and that the local managers 
will ‘ be answerable for its permanence for some given time/ 

In the Punjab it has never been required that the ‘ competent management ’ and the pos¬ 
session of ‘an adequate instructive staff’ (which is of course essential for a good secular educa¬ 
tion) shall precede the bent jwal of the grant. All that has been deemed necessary is to 
satisfy Government that in the event of the bestowal of the grant, these conditions will be 
fulfilled. That this was the intention of Government is fully evident from Article IV of the 
Rules, where the information to be afforded to Government is laid down. This includes state¬ 
ments regarding * the teachers employed or to be employed /—the expenditure incurred, or to be 
incurred, in the maintenance of the school on its proposed footing/ and so on, with regard to 
other points. 

The implication that the rule requiring the submission of a list of the books studied, or to 
be studied, forces on aided schools the use of those prepared by the department, is without 
foundation. Thus in mission schools the English books issued by the department are hardly 
ever used,—the Hindustani books have necessarily been used largely, because until recently, 
at least, no others have been available. 

It would be easy to show that Dr. Leitner’s objections to other conditions prescribed under 
the rules are equally groundless ; but, as the introduction of the system of payment by results 
will necessarily entail a total change in the grant-in-aid rules, it is needless to pursue the sub¬ 
ject further. 

Dr. Leitner has asserted that there has been no honest desire on the paid of the depart¬ 
ment to carry out the grant-in-aid rules. 

In order to shew that this statement is totally without foundation, it will be sufficient to 
point out—(1) that the expen liture from the provincial revenues on private aided schools as 
compared with that on Government schools is very much higher in the Punjab than in Bombay, 
the North-West Provinces, and the Central Provinces; and (2) that even Government schools are 
supported to a very great extent on the grant-in-aid system, which has been gradually extended 
to these institutions, vide Annual Report for 1881-82, (paragraphs 110—114). 

Dr. Leitner states again that in 1872, when he was Inspector of Schools, the grant-in- 
aid rules had certainly not been translated, and he does not believe that up to the present 
moment they have ever been translated, or circulated among the people, much less that the 
interest of the various sections of the community has ever been enlisted in their fulfilment. 

Article XIV of the granl-in-aid rules was designed especially for purely Vernacular indi¬ 
genous schools, which were especially exempted from almost all the usual conditions, In De¬ 
cember 1865, soon after these rules had been sanctioned, a circular in the vernacular regarding 
Article XIV was sent to Deputy Commissioners; tahsildars were ordered to make the contents 
generally known, and the cheif mohurrirs, or local inspecting officers, were expressly ordered to 
visit every indigenous school in the district with the same object ; to make friends with the 
teachers; to recommend those who were deserving, and to persuade them to send up pupils for 
examination with the view of obtaining a grant from Government. 

In 1873 a translation of the entire grant-in-aid rules was published in the Vernacular 
Gazette. 

As regards the management of primary schools Dr. Leitner recommends that they shall 
be placed under local committees with a native panehayat in every village. 

It is said that “ it should be the duty, not only of the zaildars and the panchayats, to look 
after the schools, but also of all the officials from the tahsildar to the Deputy Commissioner/’ 

Again, “ if indigenous education is to be saved from destruction, and to be developed; if 
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a sound system of education at all is to take the place of the present routine of unsound 
instruction, then the official department which has nearly destroyed popular education should 
be abolished, the whole present educational machinery being decentralised and localised in 
favour of educational self-government below, and a government above for general (very general) 
guidance and discriminating encouragement/' 

It seems strange that an educational officer of Dr. Leitner’s experience should not be 
aware that vernacular primary schools are, and have been for more than 20 years, under the 
management of Deputy Commissioners, who have been aided in this work, during the last 12 
years, by District and Municipal Committees to whom the direct charge of these institutions 
will now be entrusted. He should have known also that it is a part of the duty of tahsildars, 
no less than of Deputy Commissioners, to look after the schools. 

Again, it is anything but apparent how the abolition of the present educational machinery 
as represented by the English Inspectors of Schools, whose duty it is to test results, and to ad¬ 
vise, will facilitate the introduction of ‘ a sound system of education/ 

In various parts of his evidence Dr. Leitner proposes that district schools should be made 
over to Missionaries and others, in a manner that would destroy their existence as separate 
institutions. His proposals, in which various misrepresentations are interspersed, are of the 
crudest and most unpractical character. It would take up too much space to analyse them at 
length, but the following instance will suffice as an example :— 

At Amritsar, Dr. Leitner observes, “ I have no doubt that the existing Missionary body 
could easily take over the Government school without any perceptible increase of expenditure 
or trouble/'’ 

Now, the Amritsar Government school with its branches contains 1,478 pupils, whereas 
the mission school with its branches contains 526 only. The'success of students in the various 
public examinations during the year from the two institutions is noted below :— 


Name of School. 

Entrance 

Middle School 

Phimaby School Examination. 

Examination. 

Examination. 

Upiier. 

Lower, 

Government school . 


n 

25 

65 

105 

Mission school 


l 

9 

10 

19 


And yet it is asserted that the smaller institution can easily absorb the larger, without any 
perceptible increase of expenditure or trouble. 

Dr. Leitner speaks of the undue prestige of Government schools when in competition 
with cheaper and better aided institutions, and the tendency of his remarks generally is to re¬ 
present Government schools as being of a distinctly inferior character. The results of public 
examinations completely refute this view. It will be sufficient to instance those of the En¬ 
trance Examination. 

Of the students borne on the rolls of Government high schools at the begining of 1881- 
82, 32 per cent, were successful in the Calcutta examination held in November 1881,' or 
the Punjab examination held in May 1882, or in both. Erom mission schools 13'7 were 
successful. 

In the Calcutta examination the 10th, 24th, 26th and 30th places amongst the first 30 
held by Natives were taken by mission school students, almost all the others being gained by 
students of Government schools. In the Punjab examination of 1882 the highest place gained 
by a mission school student was the 40th in order of merit, almost all the higher places 
being taken by students of Government schools. 

As I have shown in my last annual report, however, both classes of institutions are highly 
valuable and to close either would involve a great national loss. 

Dr. Leitner recommends that the Lahore Government College shall be abolished, and the 
students transferred to the Oriental College, one English Professor or Assistant Professor of 
the former institution being retained to teach English as a language, instruction in all other 
subjects to the highest standard being taught through the medium of the vernacular, through 
which alone, it is said, a sound education can be imparted. It is asserted that by such an ar¬ 
rangement higher education would be extended. 

As a matter of fact, higher education would be destroyed. The teachers employed in the 
Oriental College to give instruction in all subjects except Oriental languages arc mostly young 
men who have just left the Government College, where they are educated through the medium 
of English ; and if the Government College were abolished their places could not be supplied. 
The vernacular languages are at present undeveloped, and there is in almost all subjects, ex¬ 
cept mathematics, an entire want of suitable text-books; and even if text-books were provided, 
the student who had mastered them would have no means of continuing his studies after leav¬ 
ing college. 

With regard to the importance of instruction through the medium of English, Sir Charles 
Aitchison has said, that "without a thorough knowledge of English it is useless to attempt to 
translate works with a view to improve or extend vernacular literature ; it simply cannot be 
done. Without a knowledge of English it is equally impossible to become acquainted with the 
latest results of modern Oriental scholarship, or to rise above the antiquated and unscientific 
methods of the maulvi and the pandit/' It is those methods which Dr. Leitner extols as 
superior to the instruction imparted by English Professors. 
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Sir Charles Aitchison has said again with reference to the English and Oriental degrees of 
the new University, that to allow any confusion to exist between them, “would be to discredit 
the proceedings of the University; to diminish the value of its degrees and to commit the Gov¬ 
ernment to an obvious public wrong,” and that “for the B.A. and M.A. degrees English 
should be the obligatory ir strument both of the instruction and examination.” 

In the University Bid! recently passed this distinction has been fully maintained; and the 
danger that threatened higher education has thus been happily averted. 

Dr. Leitner refers to ‘ the so-called Training College, which merely usurps the functions 
(of normal schools) under a higher name.” 

He says again, that ‘ another institution which should be abolished and which a careful and 
impartial enquiry will prove to be next to useless is the Central Training College.” 

The Training College does not usurp the functions of normal schools. The former trains 
advanced scholars for employment as English and vernacular masters in schools for secondary 
education, and there is no other training institution in India which is attended by students 
of the same class; whereas the normal schools are intended to train teachers for primary 
schools. 

The Principal of the Institution is a gentleman who greatly distinguished himself in all 
branches in the University of St. Andrews. He has also passed through a Training College 
in Scotland, and has given instruction both to elementary and to advanced classes in a large 
school in that country, and has had great experience in India, both as a College Professor and 
as an Inspector of Schools. 

The very great advantages of maintaining a Training College, and the fact that these ad¬ 
vantages are now recognised by the highest educational authorities in England are fully set 
forth in my Report for 1831-82, paragraphs 222 to 226. 

Inspection. 

Dr. Leitner urges tire abolition of English Inspectors, and he draws attention repeatedly 
in the course of his evidence to the fact that these officers are required to examine and report on 
their own work. 

The only schools, however, for general education, that are under the management of In¬ 
spectors are the district schools, with the branches attached to them. At the end of the official 
year these schools will be made over to local management. In future, therefore, the English 
Inspectors will be as inde oendent of the schools that they examine and report on, as Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in England. 

The work of these officers is thus commented on:— 

“Flying visits at long intervals, a few remarks in English in the notice books of teachers 
unable to read that language, inspections of clusters of schools brought in from several villages, 
which give one no knowledge of the school as seen at its own place, an absolute contempt for 
the wishes of parents and of local notables characterise the system of inspection.” 

The remarks above quoted afford an altogether erroneous impression of the system of 
inspection actually in force ; and the statement that contempt is shown by Inspectors for the 
wishes of parents and local notables is absolutely without foundation. 

“As for the 'personnel,’ Dr. Leitner observes, “it is both above its work, being composed 
as a rule of ‘gentlemen’ and graduates, and very much below it as unsuited to the drudgery 
which it entails if performed in a really efficient manner.” 

In England it is usual to employ as Inspectors men who are gentlemen and scholars, 
though primary schools or ly are to be inspected. In the Punjab schools of every grade are 
to be examined ; and it is the duty of the Inspector to guide and direct the District Inspectors; 
and to act as professional advisers to local authorities. These duties could not be performed 
in a satisfactory manner by officers of inferior standing. 

Dr. Leitner would retain District Inspectors for the present ‘ to test the teaching of the 
schools/ till the local committees and educational panehayats acquire a better knowledge of 
the proper working of a school, or till the tahsildars are ordered by Government to make the 
inspection of schools a pa rt of their official duty. 

As 1 have already observed and as Dr. Leitner ought to know, it is a part of the official 
duty of tahsildars to visit, schools; but the majority are by no means capable of efficiently 
testing the teaching. The idea that such a task can be performed by village rustics is pre¬ 
posterous ; and it has not been undertaken even by school boards in England. 

In another part of his evidence Dr. Leitner suggests a scheme under which the duties of 
District Inspectors would be made over to the head masters of hig hand middle schools. This 
scheme would be. quite impracticable, and shews, moreover, a total misconception of what the 
duties of a District Inspector really are. But to discuss this matter fully would take up too 
much space. It may be noted, however, that a similar plan was once suggested for the 
province of Oudh, but vetoed by the Secretary of State, who pointed out some of the most 
obvious objections and asserted that ‘ inspection is a very important, if not the most important 
point, in an Indian system of education (vide Despatch No. 12 of 24th December 1863). 

Dr. Leitner observes that “the primary, if not the middle school examinations even 
when the question papas are not known to have leaked out, are, in his humble opinion, 
unsuitable.” . 

The primary school examinations are conducted viva voce ; and as there are no question 
papers they cannot have Leaked out—a fact which Dr. Leitner must have forgotten when he 
penned the above sentence. His insinuatiou that the ‘question papers have leaked out’is 
directed against the primary school examination. It would be equally fallacious if applied 
to any other departmental examination. 

Punjab. 
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It is suggested that the conduct of the middle school examination might he made over 
with advantage to the Punjab University. 

This is an arrangement which I should have already advocated had I thought it probable 
that the examination would be properly conducted, and it will, I think, be possible to carry it 
into effect, when more satisfactory arrangements than those hitherto in force for the conduct 
of examinations generally, have been adopted by the Punjab University. 

Dr. Leitner proposes the abolition of the costly and useless appointment of Director of 
Public Instruction, urging at the same time his own disinterestedness, inasmuch as he had 
been led to believe that he would succeed to the office on the first opportunity. 

It is not easy to see in what way Dr. Leitner is speaking against his interest. The pay 
of the Director is Rs. 1,500 per mensem, rising by five annual increments to Rs. 2,000. Dr. 
Leitner receives Rs. 1,250 from Government and Rs. 800 per mensem from the Punjab 
University College, besides the use of a house, which may be valued at Rs. 120 per mensem. 
If he became Director he would necessarily vacate the offices that he holds in connexion with the 
University; and his emoluments would be reduced from Rs. 2,170 to Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 
The abolition of the Directorship, On the other hand, would relieve him of an officer to whom he 
is nominally subordinate, and who has been obliged occasionally to exercise some slight check 
on his proceedings. 

It should be noted also that Dr. Leitner, whilst proposing the abolition of all the 
higher appointments held by Englishmen in the Educational Department, is careful to point 
out the expediency of laying down the condition that, when a College (i.e., the Lahore Gov¬ 
ernment College, of which Dr. Leitner is the Principal), is made over to a local body, its first 
head should be a European. Dr. Leitner is Superintendent also of the Oriental College, and 
he does not fail to show the necessity of entrusting the management of such an institution to 
a ‘ competent European Orientalist/ 

Dr. Leitner states :— 

(1) —That indigenous schools have been almost destroyed by the Department. 

(2) —That the number of people throughout the province who can read and write has 
rather decreased than increased. 

Both these statements are untrue. 

In a return of indigenous schools given by Lord Lawrence in the Administration Report 
for 1854-56, the number of scholars for-all but two distiicts was 31,592. According to the 
latest returns received by the department the number of boys attending indigenous schools in 
the same territory was 48,156. 1 There has been, therefore, a large increase of scholars, so 
that the schools cannot have been almost destroyed. 

In another part of his evidence Dr. Leitner states that the numbers of scholars now 
under instruction in indigenous schools largely exceeds the number attending Government and 
aided schools. If this be true, the number of indigenous scholars must have been more than 
trebled since the time of annexation. 

The second statement, i.e., that the number of people throughout the province who can 
read and write has rather decreased than increased, is more preposterous than the first. 

In the first place, a very large proportion of the pupils of indigenous schools do not learn 
to read and write; in the second place the number attending indigenous schools has largely in¬ 
creased; and in the third, in addition to indigenous scholars, we have now 110,000 pupils 
attending Government and aided institutions, who are all taught to read and write. 

It is stated that “ the instances in which aided, unaided, and indigenous schools had to 
close in consequence of being overshadowed by Government schools are most numerous and 
must be considered to constitute the rule and practice of the department. The Lahore 
American Mission College would have continued to enjoy a prosperous life had the portals of 
the Lahore Government College, originally intended for Raises, who asked for its establishment 
as an exclusive institution for their order, not been thrown open to the aspiring middle and 
lower classes. Even now in places like Umballa and Ludhiana where mission schools have 
been successful, and aided and unaided institutions conducted by Natives already exist, 
attempts are made, which will practically drive them away from the field by the establish¬ 
ment of Government schools. This is in direct contravention of the Educational Despatch of 
1854, paragraph 62.” 

To the best of my belief no aided school has ever been closed in consequence of its being 
overshadowed by a Government school; and the statement that this is the rule and practice of 
the department is totally devoid of foundation. 

The establishment of a Government college at Lahore w r as a part of the original scheme 
drawn up by Lord Lawrence (vide Administration Report, 1854-55 and 1855-56, paragraph 72), 
and it is not true that the college was originally intended for Raises exclusively, or that it 
was at any time confined to this class. 

The Mission college at Lahore was not closed for the reason assigned by Dr, Leitner, but 
as stated by the manager in a letter to my address, in consequence of the reduction of the 
staff of the American Mission in the Punjab. 

Government schools have existed for some years at Umballa and Ludhiana. That at 
the former station was established in accordance with the repeated applications of the inhabit¬ 
ants, which were supported by the civil officers, and were the more urgent in consequence of 
the bad management that at one time characterised the Mission school. This institution has 
however, improved since the Government school was established. The Ludhiana Mission 


1 i.e., exclusive of tlie Delhi and Hissar Divisions and the two districts omitted in Lord Lawrence’s return. 
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School has always been well conducted, but there is an ample field for several schools in that 
city. Nor is there the slightest danger that the aided schools in either of these cities will 
be driven from the field by the Government schools. 

The Punjab Government maintains fewer districts schools than was contemplated by 
Lord Lawrence, and fewer than it is warranted in maintaining by the established practice of 
other provinces, formally recognised by the Secretary of State. This is shown conclusively in 
my Annual Report for 1881-82, paragraphs 106 to 109. 

It is alleged that “ Native gentlemen do not show a greater desire than gentlemen in other 
countries to have their sons associate with the vulgar in our mixed schools/ - ’ that lessons of 
reverence and politeness are neglected in Government schools, in consequence of which many 
Native gentlemen are unable to send their children, and that “whatever is most religious or 
most respectable in Native society is still struggling to keep aloof from the primary instruction 
we impart.” 

T his is altogether erroneous. As a matter of fact, Government schools are attended by 
all classes of the community except the lowest, and lessons of reverence and politeness are 
carefully inculcated. 

Dr. Leitner speaks of the petulant disaffection now chiefly confined to high schools and 
the college. 

There is no such disaffection in the schools and the college of the Punjab. In 1880 a 
case of insubordination did occur in the Lahore Government College, but this was due to an 
assault on one of the senior students by Dr. Leitner himself. 

“ To show how sternly and unwisely ” it is said the Education Department “ represses 
the co-operation and opinion of others, I need only point to the suppression of the Educational 
Congress some years ago, in the unfounded fear that its text-hooks would be criticised. This 
act has thrown back, educational enterprise and has created parties where all was harmony 
before in the Punjab.” . . . “ The suppression of a congress of schoolmasters and others 

interested in education is unheard of in the most autocratically governed countries of Europe.” 

The amount of truth contained in the above statement may be estimated by the light of 
the following extracts from a letter addressed by order of Sir Robert Egerton, to Dr. Leitner 
and published in the Government Gazette of March 14, 1878 :— 

“In your present letter the real and obvious meaning of the Government is studiously put aside ; and its 
intentions misrepresented in a manner which the Lieutenant-Governor cannot but consider disingenuous in the 
extreme. It can only be with (he intention of misleading the public that the action of Government in discourag¬ 
ing a movement due to the hostility of an Educational Officer to his Department is represented as a desire on the 
part of the Government to suppress the free and open discussion of educational questions by the general public, 
and to shield from criticism a Department which is peculiarly likely to be benefited by it. 

« The Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor himself has been among the warmest supporters of the University 
movement; he has specially identified himself with the popular element in national education, and has for 
years been the Vice-President of the Senate, in which the best Native opinion finds a free expression. It is, 
therefore, with a feeling of surprise and displeasure that the Lieutenant-Governor sees an attempt made in your 
present letter to cbauge the real issue, which is merely the subordinate attitude of an Educational Officer, into a 
fictitious one, viz., the objection of the Government to the free discussion of educational questions. 

“But the Lieutenant-Governor declines to accept the assurance contained in the 10th paragraph of your 
present letter which forms, moreover, the assumption underlying the whole of it that the Educational Congress 
was the spontaneous idea of the Native gentlemen connected with the Anjuman, Bince the information in posses¬ 
sion of the Government, and which is open to any one who cares to inquire into the subject, shows that the 
proposal entirely originated with yourself, and was submitted by you, as a complete scheme, to the Society which 
probably did not possess the technical knowledge of the almost exclusively educational subjects which then formed 
its programme, to either criticise or oppose it. But into this question, as into the numerous iucousistencies and 
errors of your letter under reply there is no occasion to enter. 

“The only liberty now allowed in this unfortunate province,” Dr. Leitner observes, “is to abuse the Uni¬ 
versity ; whilst any criticism of the shortcomings of the Department, however friendly or legitimate, is at once 
put down. Of this I give an instance by attaching a few paragraphs which appeared in the English Journal of 
the Anjuman, and which were deemed ter be sufficiently hostile to warrant the interference of the Government 
at the instance of the Department. I undertake to say that even in Russia such paragraphs would have been 
not only tolerated, but even welcomed.” 

Here, again, tlie point at issue has been misrepresented. The matter complained of was, 
not that the work of the Education Department was criticised by an independent newspaper, 
but that an Educational Officer should make use of a paper under his control for the purpose of 
casting unfounded aspersions on the Department to which he belonged. The Secretary to 
Government after commenting on the various assertions to which objection had been taken, and 
with regard to the truth of which enquiries had been made by Government, concluded a letter 
to Dr. Leitner in the following terms ;— 

«in this view I am to communicate to you, as the reputed Editor and inspirer of the journal, the conclu¬ 
sions at which His Honour has arrived in regard to these three paragraphs, and 1 am to say that Sir Robert 
Egerton does not think it creditable to you, considering the. place you hold in the Education Department, to 
allow attacks to he made in the paper on that Department which are so unfounded and inaccurate.” 

Dr. Leitner observes that the “ pernicious book depot ” costs about Rs. 50,000. In tlie 
report on the Oriental College for 1879 he represented that the cost of printing and selling 
books was Rs. 18,792, and a statement giving the figures then quoted appears in his present 
evidence. I pointed out, with reference to this statement, that the hook depot costs nothing, 
tha t it is indeed entirely self-supporting, and that the amount realised by the sale of books is 
sufficient to cover all charges connected with the depot, including some, such as the registration 
of books not immediately connected with school-work. In his report for the following year 
Dr. Leitner wrote “ I admit that the book depot is self-supporting.” From this it may be 
judged how far Dr. Leitner’::! statements regarding the hook depot are worthy of credence. 
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Ur. .Lei trier characterises the system o£ accounts adopted in the book depot as delusive. 
This statement is altogether erroneous, as may be seen from the statements given in the 
annual reports and the explanatory remarks that accompany them, where the actual facts are 
clearly set forth. 

“ It seems to me,” Dr. Leitner writes “ to be highly objectionable that the Education Department should 
he the critics, judges, printers, and sellers of their own books, and that they should have the power to force 
them on schools.” 

That Educational Officers, European and Native, should devote their leisure time to the 
preparation of school-books, of which there is an urgent want, and from which they can derive 
no pecuniary benefit, would seem to entitle them to praise instead of censure. 

The Education Department is not the judge of its own books. There is a committee for 
this special purpose of which Educational Officers forms a small minority. 

The real fault of the book depot has been, not that it has forced books on schools, but 
that it has at times been unable, for reasons specified in the annual reports, to meet the de¬ 
mand for books and maps printed in the Educational Press, which are largely used, not only in 
Government schools, but in Native States and in various parts of India beyond the Punjab. 

Dr. Leitner asserts that the work of the Curator and his establishment might be performed 
by one bookseller aided by a clerk. 

The post of Curator is, however, no sinecure. He has to keep up quarterly accounts with 
all head masters of district and aided schools, all Deputy Commissioners, Superintendents of 
Jails, of schools for Native soldiers and others, to whom bills in duplicate in English or Verna¬ 
cular, as the ease may be, are remitted. He has also to superintend the working of numerous 
presses for vernacular books and maps, and the printing of the Urdu Gazette, &c., &c., to 
make purchases of vernacular books from native booksellers,'and to obtain English books from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and England. He has further to report on a large number of books submit¬ 
ted for patronage by their authors, copies of which are frequently purchased for school libra¬ 
ries and prizes. He is entrusted also with the preparation of quarterly catalogues and the 
registration of all books printed or published in the province, and he has to carry on a very 
large correspondence connected with the different departments under his management. 

Dr. Leitner’s assertions with regard to general mismanagement, and his insinuation of 
“ jobbing ” in the book dep6t are as unfounded as the specific charges already refuted. 

Dr. Leitner charges the Director with monopolising the literary activity of the province, 
and the Department with checking the development of literature throughout the country, by 
means of the books which it publishes. 

The publications of the book depot have been confined to school-books of which there has 
been an urgent need. How far they have checked the literary activity of the province may 
he judged from the fact that the number of registered publications has risen from 281 in 187 i 
to 1,090 in 1881. Of the latter 30 only, of which 24 were reprints, were issued by the Depart¬ 
ment. 

Dr. Leitner states that he can give more than one instance in which the development of 
literature has been checked by the action of the Department. “ The Anjuman,” he writes, 
“ once wished to publish a series of cheap hooks on the plan of ‘ Les Cent. Boris Livres,’ but with¬ 
drew from fear of coming into collision with the Department. The Senate of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity College, under a storm raised by the Department, was unable to proceed to the consider¬ 
ation of the publication of that series.” 

The above statement is not true. Dr. Leitner endeavoured to induce the Senate to pass a 
resolution calling on the book depot to undertake the publication of such a series, and when I 
suggested that he should undertake it himself in connexion with University operations, he 
resented the proposal in a very unbecoming manner. 

Dr. Leitner writes : “ The text-books in use in the Punjab in 1877 were examined by the 
Simla Text-book Committee, to whose proceedings I must beg leave to refer the Commission. 
As a rule the text-books were utterly worthless.” This statement is not borne out by the 
proceedings of the Text-book Committees; 

I have no hesitation, Dr. Leitner observes, “ in appealing to any independent tribunal in 
support of the correctness of my assertion that it would be difficult to find hooks more worth¬ 
less, both in style and substance, than some of those that have been published by the Educa¬ 
tion Department. In one of my tours of inspection I found, for instance, a map of the world 
which made the Sahara run through Spain. This map I have kept.” 

The example given by Dr. Leitner shows how far his remarks regarding the character of 
the text-books issued by the Department are made in good faith. The map of the world to 
which he refers was printed in a private press 25 years ago—a fact which was long ago ex¬ 
plained to him. 

Dr. Leitner, when he made this statement, must have been aware that no such map had 
been published in the province since his arrival in the country. 

Dr. Leitner states that the progress of the Punjab University College has been uniformly 
opposed by the Education Department, and that its publications have been unjustly as¬ 
sailed. 

As regards the first statement it may be observed that the support of the principal officers 
of the Education Department was one of the arguments adduced in favour of the establish¬ 
ment of the University by Sir Donald McLeod, when he first urged the Supreme Government 
to accord sanction to the scheme (vide letter No. 235, dated 27th May 1868). I have, 
moreover, frequently urged officially the bestowal on the Punjab University College, of the 
power to confer degrees. 
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On the other hand, I have, from time to time, brought to notice what I conceive to be. 
serious defects in the method of working, due in a great measure to a departure from the prin¬ 
ciples laid down for guidance in the statutes of the University College and in the orders of jthe 
Government of India. 

In the case of the Oriental College, to which Dr. Leitner frequently refers there has been an 
entire absence of supervision and control, and the reports issued by Dr. Leitner, as Superinten¬ 
dent, have been subject to no independent scrutiny, and have been as erroneous and misleading 
as the statements con fcained in his evidence with regard to the Education Department. 

As regards publications—I stated in my Report for 1880-81 that there existed in con¬ 
nexion with the Punjab University College very excellent machinery for the preparation of 
good text-books in the vernacular. The work, however, is one of great difficulty, and there 
has been, up to the present time, no proper supervision of any kind and no arrangement for the 
examination and revision of the books; and the statements made from time to time as to what 
has actually been accomplished are misleading in the extreme. To show conclusively that this 
is the case I shall note a few instances. 

The Sinm-i-Islam, Part II, by Dr. G. W. Leitner, was published in 1877. The aim of 
the author, as set forth in the preface, is to show, by means of an adaptation as distinct from a 
literal translation, the place of Muhammadan history and literature in the universal history of 
civilisation. As a means to this end, the necessity of a complete grasp of the subject, and a 
thorough knowledge cf the language on the part of the writer is insisted on. 

The compilation of the work was entrusted by the author to a maulvi imperfectly acquaint¬ 
ed with English; and the result is such as might have been expected. 

The work is meagre and fragmentary, and in parts unintelligible; and no attempt is made 
to show the place of I dam in general history. 

As an adaptation it is an utter failure. It is replete with sentences literally translated 
from English. English adjectives and plurals such as Homan , Byzantine, Moors , Ptolemies, 
Sfc., are used in their original form, which to a purely Oriental scholar can have no meaning. 
Names are given in their European form in one place and in their Eastern dress in another; 
and the ridiculous mistakes that occur show that the subject was not understood by the com¬ 
piler. 

In translating, for instance, the prediction that “ three hundred years after the Hijira the 
Sun should rise in the West,” Sun is rendered by beta, and we are told that a sun shall appear 
“ eh beta zahir hogaP' Again, we are told of a king who invaded Gothic Gaul and penetrated 
into the city. 

The following sentence is altogether English in its structure; and probably no human be¬ 
ing could understand il on reading it for the first time :— 

“Is mulk ka achetih: mauqa’ par abad hona aur us k{ ab-o-hawa ki khubi (jo’ a warn un nas ki zaban par 
mashhur tbi) aur mukhtalif ajwam-i Barbar kf khwahish (Jo har roz’ Arabon ke jbandon ke nicbe jam'a bo jay a 
karte the) aur wuh na ict faqi (jo Gathik ki huktimat meu pari bui thi) aur Yahudiyou ka khwahau mudad ka 
hona (jo JBadrik ke buzurgon ke ’ahd se zulm uthate aur berahmi se saltfk kiye jate the) besbak un Bagniyon 
(ba’isonP) men se hain jo’Arabon ko Hispania par charha ldye.” 

As a specimen of style nothing could be worse than the sentence above quoted, and it 
would be easy to multiply examples. Yet the work is forced on the Oriental College and 
gravely recommended by the author to aspirants for honours in Urdu. 

It may be added that the maps are badly drawn and confused in the extreme. It is in 
many cases impossible to trace either the coast-line or the boundaries of countries; and in one 
map Egypt is marked towards the West of the Northern coast of Africa, whilst in another the 
Eastern Empire is marled where the Black Sea should be. 

A translation of Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry, by Dr. Amir Shah, was published by the 
University in 1879. 

This book was reviewed by one of the warmest supporters’of the University, who observes 
that ‘ every page almost is full of errors; many passages are mistranslated and others boldly 
left out/ ‘ The translation is enormously difficult to understand ‘ it is a mere rough draft in 
the worst possible form.’ 

It may be added that the book is full of mistakes; and that there is a total want of pre¬ 
cision and accuracy, not only in the use of scientific terms, but also in the translation of the 
simplest expressions. 

The publications issued in the name of the Punjab University College are mostly of a 
trifling character, and the merit of some of the more important works may be estimated from 
the above remarks, though I would not place them all in the same category. 

In some cases there has been a great waste of money through attempts to translate books 
that have been previously translated by competent scholars elsewhere. 

It has also happened that books rejected as worthless by the Education Department have 
been accepted by the Punjab University College. 

The last case of this kind was that of a Sanskrit Grammar in Urdu, written by a Chief 
Mohurrir of Schools. The book was carefully examined and found to contain much erroneous 
matter and to be of no practical use, either for schools or colleges. The work has now been 
accepted by the University, and the author, who had just been degraded by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner under whom he served, was presented to the Viceroy at the recent Inaugural Convocation 
of the Punjab University 

My remarks on Dr.. Leitner’s evidence have, from the nature of the case, extended to a 
considerable length; but I have still been obliged to leave unnoticed a large proportion of the 
innumerable inaccuracies that it contains. From what I have said, however, it will no doubt 
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be clear to the Commission that no statement made by Dr. Leitner in his evidence can be relied 
on until it has been subjected to independent verification. 

W. R. M. HOLROYD, Lieet-Colonel, 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

Lahore: 

15tk December 1882. 

The following are the memorials that are not to be printed but enumerated 
a Memorials in favour of Hindi— ; 

1. Translation of a memorial (vernacular) from the members of the Municipal Com¬ 

mittee, and 506 inhabitants of Kamalia, Montgomery District. 

2. Application for the introduction of Bhasha language by Lala Narain Singh, Pleader, 

Lahore, 

3. Memorial from 55 inhabitants of the Malwa Country in the Punjab. 

4. Memorial from 347 residents of Nurpur District. 

5. Memorial from the Bhagbat Sabha, and 279 residents of Quetta. 

0. A Hindi memorial from the Raises, Bankers and Merchants of Tarrukhnagar. 

b .-—Memorials in favour of Punjabi— 

1, Memorial from 247 residents of Dakha. 

c Memorials in favour of Urdu— 

1. Memorial from 1,000 residents of Ramnagar in Gujranwala. 

2. Memorial from the Anjuman-i-Akliwanussufa, Gujarat, with 29,632 signatures. 
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